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We  also  installed  this  type  of  Incinerator  for  the  City  of  Outremont.  The 
result  of  test  and  report  of  the  City  Elngineer  and  Manager  are  contained 
in  this  issue. 

The  City  of  Sacramento.  Cal.,  has  adopted  this  OSCILLATING-GRATE. 
NON-STOKING  type  of  Incinerator  and  now  has  under  construction  a  plant 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  tons  capacity. 

This  OSCILLATING-GRATE  type  has  no  connection  with  and  is  a  com- 
plete departure  from  the  water  jacket  type. 
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Where  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  will  Gather 
in  1924  *Jr 

By  A.  C.  JOCHMUS 
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A  few  scenes  of  Old  Monterey,  one  of  the  three  cities 
that  will  be  your  hosts. 


Senorita  Bonifacio  and  the 
Sherman  Rose,  around  which 
Romance  hangs. 

The  Sherman  Rose  and 
Senorita  Bonifacio's  atiobe 
house  have  been  removed  to 
make  way  for  the  handsome 
structure  to  be  occupied  by 
the  First  National  Bank  of 
Montere}'. 

The  First  Frame  House, 
another  land  mark  of  the  dim 
past,  has  been  removed  to 
make  room  for  an  up-to-date 
filling  station. 

The  Custom  House:  On 
the  corner  of  Alvarado  and 
Decatur  Streets,  still  stands 
in  fine  condition.  Over  this 
building  have  floated  three  flags  of  three 
nations:  The  proud  banner  of  Spain 
that  pioneered  the  course  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  this  port  of  the  worlil;  the 
tri-color  of  Mexico  in  a  later  regime 
(1822-1846)  and  last,  but  not  least,  the 
glorious  Stars  and  Stripes,  unfurled  by 
Commodore  Sloat,  on  July  7th,  1 H46, 
ending  Mexican  rule  in  California  for- 
ever. 

The  upper  or  north  end  of  the  building 
was  erected  in  1814,  when  the  country 
was  under  Spanish  rule.  The  center  or 
one-story    section    was   built   bv    Mexico 
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in  1822,  after  it  had  gained  its  inde- 
pendence from  Spain,  and  the  lower 
end,  which  is  an  exact  duplicate  of  the 
north  end,  was  built  after  the  American 
occupation  in  1846.  It  is  now  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  is  under  the 
care  of  the  order  of  Native  Sons  of  the 
Golden  West,  and  the  Native  Daughters 
of  the  Golden  West  as  well  as  the  Sons 
have  their  headquarters  there.  On  the 
building  there  is  a  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription:  "It  was  over  this 
building  that  the  American  flag  was 
raisetl  by  Commoiiore  John  Drake  Sloat 
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on  July  7th,  184f),  signalizing  the  passinu 
of  California  from  Mexican  rule. 

"Restoreil  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Native  Sons  of  the  Gokien  West,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  people  of  California." 

The  Peninsula  of  Monterey  has  about 
twelve  thousantl  inhabitants.  In  aiui 
about  it  are  beautiful  pine  forests,  aiul 
along  its  picturesque  coast  lie  the 
queenly  Del  Pylonte  Hotel;  "Old  Mon- 
terey," the  custodian  of  the  lore  and 
romance  of  the  Peninsula;  Pacific  Gro\c, 
proud  of  the  quiet  and  order  that 
characterizes  the  conimunitN';  and  Car- 
mel,  the  home  ot  the  romancer  and 
tictionist,  and  here  and  there  an  attrac- 
tive villa,  the  home  of  an  artist;  Carmcl 
Highlands,  where  castles  abound  among 
rocky  cliffs;  Pebble  Beach,  the  home  of 
Del  Monte  Lodge,  and  magnificent 
homes. 

It  is  a  community  iind  an  environ- 
ment with  power  to  attract  the  outside 
world;  and  from  the  earliest  period  in 
California's  history,  it  has  been  the 
mecca  of  navigators  and  explorers,  anil 
the  site  where  the  most  important  and 
historical  events  of  our  state  have  taken 
place.  It  is  inevitable,  then,  that  it 
shoukl  be  rich  in  interesting  landmarks 
and  historic  buildings. 

-As  early  as  1602,  Don  .Sebastian  Vi.s- 
caino,  sailing  under  the  instructions  of 
King  Philip  III  of  Spain,  entered  the 
waters  of  beautiful  Monterey  Bay,  and 
landed  with  three  Carmelite  priests  ami 
a  body  of  sokliers.  A  cross  was  erecteil 
and  an  altar  improvised  under  an  oak 
tree  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  ravine, 
and  the  spot  named  Monterey  in  honor 
of  (Jaspar  lie  Zuniga,  Count  of  Monterey, 
Mexico,  Viceroy  of  Mexico,  ami  patron 
of  the  expeilition;  Mexico  then  being 
under  Spanish  rule.  V'iscaino  was  the 
first  white  man  to  place  foot  on  the 
soil  of  Monterey.  He  took  a  full  de- 
.scription  of  the  country,  after  remaining 
eighteen  days,  and  continueil  his  voyage; 


Father  Junipero  Serra. 

this  was  in  the  month  of  Decendier. 
\  iscaino  died,  and  the  primitive  silence 
of  the  Peninsula  was  not  again  di.s- 
turbed  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  antl 
sixty  years,  when  Father  Junipero  Serra 
laniied  on  Mav  .^ilst,  1770. 


JUNIPERO    .SKRUA 

Born   November  24,   171.^^ 
Died  at  Carmel  Mission,  Aug.  28,  1784. 

In  the  summer  of  1769  an  old  man, 
bent,  weak,  emaciated,  frienilless,  and 
almost  alone,  toiled  over  the  hot  blistering 
southern  sands.  He  hail  neither  wealth 
nor  wares,  simply  a  crucifix  and  faith — 
faith  in  himself  and  in  the  future  of  that 
glorious  land  dimly  known  as  California. 

Junipero  Serra's  faith  was  supreme — 
it  founded  San  Diego,  Monterey,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  ami  seventeen 
other  centers  of  population. 

The  hardest  thing  to  uproot  from  the 
human  heart  is  sentiment.  It  makes 
life  worth  living,  tinges  the  darkest 
cloud  with  rosy  glow,  gives  one  faith 
in  the  future  and  is  an  incentive  to  do 
greater   things. 
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Mission  San  Carlos  de  Rio  Carmelo 
where  Father  Jiinipcro  is  entombed, 
erected  in  the  year  1771  and  was  Serra's 
own  charge,  and  here  he  spent  all  of  his 
time  when  not  called  away  by  his  duties 
as  President  of  the  Missions.  Serra  died 
in  the  71st  year  of  his  age,  and  the  34th 
of  his  ministry  as  a  missionary;  the 
burial  took  place  Sunday,  Aug.  29,  1784, 
under  the  altar  of  the  Carmel  Mission 
by  the  side  of  his  assistant,  Father 
Crespi. 


JACK    SWAN    AND    THE    FIRST    THEATRE 

Jack  Swan,  owner,  builder  and  pro- 
prietor of  the  First  Theatre  in  the  State 
of  California. 

This  theatre  stands  on  Pacific  Street, 
and  is  an  adobe  building,  first  con- 
structed for  a  sailors'  boarding  house 
by  Jack  Swan,  pioneer  of  1843. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1847  that  it  was 
first  used  as  a  theatre.  The  first  theatrical 
performance  being  "Putnam,  or  the 
Lion  Son  of  76." 

Seats  selling  for  $5  each;  programs  were 
painted  with  brush  and  blacking  pot. 


HOME    SWEET    HOME    ON    THE    MONTEREY 
PENINSULA 

No  word  except  "Mother"  grips  the 
heart  as  does  the  word  "Home."  In 
historical  Monterey  stands  a  quaint 
house  that  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
many  years,  the  one  time  home  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  that  was  "home 
sweet  home"  to  him.  Back  of  San 
Carlos  Mission  Church  on  a  hill  over- 
looking Washerwoman's  Bay,  stands  a 
remodeled  adobe,  surrounded  by  a  chalk 
rock  fence  with  a  yard  full  of  the  choicest 
fiowers  grown  in  California,  that  is 
home,  sweet  home  to  Gouverneur  Morris. 
In  the  beautiful  city  of  Carmel-by-the- 
Sea  is  home,  sweet  home  for  Jimmy 
Hopper.  Down  below  Highlands  Inn 
on  a  rocky  bound  coast,  picturesquely 
located,  is  home,  sweet  home  for  Harry 
Leon  Wilson  and  in  Peaceful  Pacific 
Grove  on  the  Asilomar  road,  is  home 
sweet  home  for  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane, 
and  delegates  to  the  California  League 
of  Municipalities  we  will  make  the 
Monterey  Peninsula  home,  sweet  home 
to  you  in  1924. 
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Review  and  Notes  on  City  Planning 


MARY  T.  HEDGES 


CALIFORNIA  CITIES: 

Fifty-six  cities  of  this  state  now  have 
city  planning  commissions,  an  increase 
of  approximately  50  per  cent  during  the 
past  year.  Of  the  51*  cities  of  California 
whose  population  is  over  5,000,  37  cities, 
or  73  per  cent,  have  planning  com- 
missions. 

MASSACHUSETTS:** 

Under  her  law  requiring  the  formation 
of  a  city  planning  commission,  or  board, 
in  all  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population, 
62  planning  boards  have  been  estab- 
lished in  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Hartman, 
the  state  housing  and  planning  con- 
sultant, writes  that  there  has  been  a 
marked  increase  during  the  past  year, 
not  only  in  the  number  of  the  planning 
boards,  but  in  the  number  and  scope  of 
their  activities.  "Zoning,"  he  says, 
"is  becoming  epidemic  in  Massachusetts," 
most  of  the  62  boards  having  announced 
their  intention  of  securing  zoning  or- 
dinances for  their  respective  communities. 

Planning  problems  of  particular 
interest  in  Massachusetts  have  been: 
the  construction  of  highways  to  ac- 
commodate, and  prevent  the  mutual 
interference  of,  local  and  through  traffic 
in  way  cities;  and  the  increasing  estab- 
lishment of  building  set-back  lines,  in 
whose  use  Brookline  has  been  foremost. 
During  the  twelve  years  ending  in  1921, 
this  city  widened  36  streets,  adding 
572,856  square  feet  to  her  street  area, 
and  providing  much  additional  traffic 
space. 

A   NATIONAL   PLAN   STUDY   BRIEF — Warren 

H.  Manning.* 
"If  we,    the    citizens   of  this    United 
States,   would   have   our  country   stanti 

*t9t0  cennim  reports. 


and  Zoning  Progreng  i 
.S(o/«  Contullant  on 
Municipal  Rerieic,  Xc 


Mataachutttla.  By  Ed\r. 
Uowiing  and  Planning, 
tmber,  l9tS. 


at  the  head  of  all  nations,  we  must 
know  more  concerning  it  as  a  whole. 
We  must  know  more  of  its  big  units  and 
its  big  problems.  We  should  aid  in  se- 
curing and  recording  essential  data,  and 
by  offering  suggestions  to  be  used  in  de- 
vising and  executing  a  definite,  logical 
and  practical  national  plan.  ***There  can 
be  no  higher  patriotism  than  this  plan- 
ning and  working  to  help  the  United 
States  of  to-day  and  of  our  children's 
children  to  lead  the  world  in  its  progress." 

The  population  of  this  country  is 
doubling  every  fifty  years,  a  rate  greater 
than  that  of  the  increase  in  our  food 
production;  there  is  an  ever-increasing 
drain  upon  rural  communities  to  feed 
the  growing  population  of  the  cities; 
one-half  of  the  original  product  of  our 
forests  has  been  cut;  our  methods  of 
transportation  are  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  industrial  growth;  all  of  these 
statements  are  important  points  in 
Mr.  Manning's  argument  for  the  neces- 
sity of  a  national  plan. 

He  reviews  briefly  America's  re- 
source  s — "Material,  human  and 
aesthetic" — her  waterways,  harbors,  ter- 
minals, traffic  ways,  agricultural  and 
mineral  industries,  temperature,  rainfall, 
and  forests;  and  outlines  a  proposed 
organization  of  a  national  plan  com- 
mittee whose  duties  shall  be  three-fold. 
"(a)  to  educate  all  citizens  as  to  how 
our  needs  are  changing  and  how  our 
resources  can  best  be  administered; 
(b)  to  make  an  actual  survey  and  study 
of  our  country  as  careful  as  the  best 
work  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey; 
and  (c)  to  inaugurate  the  necessary 
legislation." 

Matters  for  which  a  national  plan 
should  provide  are: 

'"Rtprinltd  from  Landscape  Architecture.  July.  1913. 
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Modem   Highway   Lighting 


O.  J.  HELVE Y 

street  Lighting  Specialist,  General  Electric  Co.,  tos  Angelei 


Before  the  widespread  use  of  the 
automobile,  the  smaller  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia had  only  local  traffic  of  com- 
paratively small  volume  on  their  streets. 
The  enormous  growth  of  tourist  and 
inter-city  passenger  and  truck  traffic 
has  not  only  increased  the  total  traffic, 
but  has  concentrated  a  large  part  of  it 
on  the  principal  thoroughfares  which 
lead  into  and  through  our  cities.  There- 
fore, to-day  smaller  cities  need  iightmg 
as  much  as  large  ones.  Ornamental 
street  lighting  is  ideal  for  the  business 
district  and  the  main  residential  dis- 
tricts of  the  smaller  cities,  but  adequate 
highway  lighting  should  be  installed  in 
the  outskirts  and  on  the  principal  high- 
ways leading  through  these  cities. 

Adequate  highway  lighting  practically 
eliminates  accidents,  relieves  eye  strain, 
•increases  the  road  capacity  and  causes 
real  estate  values  to  rise.  It  eliminates 
the  danger  caused  by  the  blinding  head- 
lights of  the  other  fellow's  car  and  the 
car  with  but  one  headlight.  It  also  adds 
to  the  comfort  and  safety  of  automo- 
bilists  by  discouraging  holdups. 

After  more  than  four  years  of  study 
and  experiments,  the  illuminating  en- 
gineers of  the  General  Electric  Company 
have  recently  designed  a  highway  lighting 
unit  ideal  for  this  purpose  and  known 
as  the  G.  E.  Novalux.  The  accompanying 
photographs  show  this  unit. 

This  plan  of  having  one  reflector 
within  the  other  results  in  all  rays  from 
the  incandescent  lamp  to  be  cast  upon 
the  road  surface.  None  go  skyward  or 
out  on  the  adjacent  property  where 
light  is  not  needed,  and  as  a  result 
250    candle-power    incandescent    lamps 


Ontario,  Calif. 


placed  on  poles  approximately  300  feet 
apart  illuminate  the  road  just  as  well 
as  the  city  street,  where  expensive  and 
high  power  street  lamps  are  used. 

This  new  type  of  reflector  embodies 
an  entirely  new  and  distinct  feature  tor 
collecting  the  light  rays  and  casting 
them  only  where  needed.  A  nest  of 
reflectors  or  a  series  of  three,  one  within 
the  other,  is  the  outstanding  feature 
of  this  new   fixture.     They   are  open   at 
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either  end  and  l>y  this  means  the  greater 
part  of  the  light  that  would  be  lost 
under  ordinary  conditions  by  reflecting 
upward  or  out  into  the  adjoining  property 
is  collected  and  cast  in  either  direction 
upon  the  road  surface. 

The  reflectors  are  lined  with  white 
enamel  which  reduces  the  glare  from 
the  incandescent  lamp  without  the  aid 
of  a  diff'using  globe.  In  being  placed  at  a 
height  of  30  to  35  feet,  there  is  no  chance 
for  direct  light  rays  to  hit  the  eyes  of 
the  motorists  and  consequently  no  glare 


from  them.  In  fact  they  are  no  harder 
on  a  person's  eyes  than  the  ordinary 
street  lamp  to  be  found  along  the  city 
streets. 

A  survey  was  recently  made  in  the 
city  of  Cleveland  of  the  3,540  traffic 
accidents  that  occurred  in  one  year. 
This  was  done  to  show  as  far  as  possible 
how  many  of  the  1,059  accidents  which 
occurred  after  dark  would  have  been 
avoided  if  daylight  or  its  equivalent 
had  been   available. 

It   showed    that    292   accitlents.    14   of 


G.  E.  Novilui  Highway  Lighting  Unit 
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Night  View  of  Santa  Rosa  Road  (Christmas  Tree  Ave.),  Altadena. 


which  were  classed  as  fatal,  were  directly 
attributed  to  lack  of  light.  This  con- 
clusion was  reached  by  comparing  the 
number  of  accidents  during  the  hours 
of  the  night  which  are  light  in  the 
summer  and  dark  in  the  winter. 

The  condition  in  Cleveland  is  con- 
sidered typical  in  other  cities,  all  tending 
to  show  the  need  for  better  illumination 
of  thoroughfares. 

The  city  of  Altadena  was  one  of  the 
first  cities  on  the  coast  to  illuminate  its 
highways  Twenty-seven  miles  of  its 
boulevards  are  lighted  with  G.  E.  High- 
way Lighting  Units  suspended  over  the 
road  in  the  proper  location  to  give  the 
right  angle  of  light  on  the  roadway. 
The  accompanying  photograph  taken  at 
night  shows  how  one  of  Altadena's 
thoroughfares  looks  after  dark. 

In  highway  lighting  care  should  be 
taken  to  suspend  the  units  rigidly  and 
in  the  proper  location  so  that  the  light 


is  directed  exactly  where  needed.  An 
outrigger  has  just  been  developed  which 
effectively  accomplishes  the  desired  re- 
sults, rigidly  supporting  the  unit  in  its 
proper  position  and  at  the  same  time 
permitting  the  renewal  of  lamps  with 
utmost  ease.  A  photograph  of  this 
outrigger  as  recently  installed  in  Ontario, 
California,  is  shown.  Ontario,  one  of  our 
beautiful  cities,  has  just  installed  these 
highway  lighting  units  on  Euclid  Avenue 
from  a  point  where  the  contemplated 
ornamental  lighting  system  will  end 
to  the  city  of  Uplands.  The  city  of 
Riverside  is  installing  similar  equipment 
on  several  of  the  thoroughfares  leading 
into  that  city. 

Sierra  Madre,  nestled  in  the  foothills 
off  the  main  highway,  the  foothill 
boulevard,  was  desirous  of  directing  as 
much  traffic  as  possible  through  its 
business  center.  This  has  now  been 
accomplished     by     the     installation     of 
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G.  E.  highway  units  on  the  main  road 
leading  from  the  highway  to  this  city. 

Several  other  thriving  Southern  Cali- 
t\)rnia  cities  have  installed  highway 
lighting  systems  and  further  installa- 
tions are  contemplated. 

Every  highway  lighting  proposition 
demands  thorough  investigation,  a  com- 
plete survey  and  specific  recommenda- 
tion.       An     installation     suitable    and 

(Conlinued  from  pate  8) 

(1)  Designation  of  storage  basins  for 
rainfall,  and  the  prevention  of  uses 
which  would  impair  this  major 
value. 

(2)  Increased  national  forest  and  park 
reservations,  uniting  with  the  present 
reserves  in  a  national  public  reser- 
vation system,  not  only  to  assure 
the  conservation  of  our  forest  and 
water  resources,  but  to  provide 
adequately  for  public  recreation. 

(3)  Study  of  probable  city  and  state 
growth. 

(4)  Study  of  probable  development  of 
industries  in  those  sections  most 
favorable  to  such  development. 

(5)  Planning  of  undeveloped  land  in 
accordance  with  its  best  uses. 

(6)  Plans  for  the  future  development  of 
transportation;  railways,  main  and 
tributary  lines,  highways,  terminals, 
waterways,  harbors,  regulation  of 
vehicles. 

There  is  a  quantity  of  material  already 
collected  and  available  for  use  in  existing 
departments  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, and  in  many  state  departments. 
A  national  plan  committee  could  corre- 
late the  work  of  these  various  agencies, 
and  eliminate  much  duplication  of  effort. 


adequate  for  one  highway  wo'Old  prob- 
ably not  do  for  another.  Trees, 
shrubbery,  width  of  road,  color  of  road 
surface,  curves,  etc.,  all  must  be  given 
consideration  before  mounting  heights 
and  spacing  are  decided  upon. 

.Adequate  and  proper  highway  illumina- 
tion is  not  expensive.  A  state  is  judged 
by  its  highways.  In  highway  illumina- 
tion, California  should  lead  the  country. 

In  addition  to  its  suggestion  for  the 
inception  of  a  national  plan,  this  study 
contains  a  very  fine  summary  of  our 
national  resources.  Figures  are  given 
relative  to  our  present  water  power 
supply  and  its  development,  tonnage  on 
waterways  and  railways,  railway  and 
water  mileage  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  world;  agricultural  resources, 
mines,  etc.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  a  number  of  interesting  maps  showing 
crop  regions;  original  and  existing  forest 
areas;  rainfall;  soils  in  relation  to  agri- 
culture; improved  and  unimproved  land; 
minimum  potential  water  power  by 
states;  railroads;  and  many  others.  In 
this  very  brief  outline,  Mr.  Manning 
has  drawn  an  unforgetable  picture  of 
the  possibilities  for  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  country.  In  the  foreword, 
Franklin  K.  Lane,  says  of  the  pamphlet: 
"He  has  made  a  study  of  what  America 
is  that  is  as  fascinating  as  fiction,  yet  it 
is  all  very  solemn  fact.  I  am  convinced 
that  his  plan  will  be  made  a  subject 
of  study  and  that  some  day,  and  before 
long,  we  will  have  a  council  of  national 
progress,  in  which  a  survey  of  what  may 
be  done  to  make  .America  more  pros- 
perous and  its  people  more  serviceable 
will  be  established." 


NOTICE 

The  1923  Amendments  to  the  Municipal  Handbook  are  now 
available  at  the  League  headquarters  and  will^be  sent  without 
charge  to  all  officials  desiring  same. 
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Collection  of  City  Refuse 

By  CHARLES  E.  MOWRY,  of  San  Francisco 


EDITOR'S  NOTE— The  writer  of  the  following  article  is  interested  in  electric  street  trucks,  or  rather  in  the  sale  of  storage 
batteries  for  such  trucks,  the  storage  battery  being  the  heart  of  an  electric  truck.  He  claims  that  accumulated  experience 
shows  that  the  electric  street  truck  is  the  most  etiicient  vehicle  for  hauling  where  frequent  stops  are  necessary,  and  garbage 
collection  requires  such  a  vehicle. 

With  that  fact  in  mind  the  writer  has  made  an  intensive  and  exhaustive  study  of  refuse  and  garbage  collection,  including 
the  questions  of  segregation  and  disposal. 

Notwithstanding  his  interest  in  the  storage  battery,  Mr.  Mowry  has  tried  to  view  the  question  from  an  altruistic  stand- 
point, with  the  idea  of  making  his  efforts  of  real  service.  He  has  endeavored  to  weigh  the  evidence  on  all  controversial  points 
with  fairness  and  justice  to  all  concerned,  and  he  invites  criticism  from  those  who  may  honestly  differ  in  opinion  with  his 


INIRODUCTION: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  ad- 
vance some  ideas  regarding  the  collection 
of  city  refuse.  The  ultimate  object  is  to 
show  city  officials  how  they  may  ma- 
terially reduce  the  cost  of  the  collection 
of  refuse.  Since  the  method  of  collection 
is  so  largely  influenced  by  the  method  of 
disposal,  a  brief  survey  must  first  be 
made  of  the  combined  problem  of  collec- 
tion and  disposal.  Little  new  material 
is  included  in  these  introductory  con- 
siderations, but  an  attempt  is  made  to 
draw  conclusions  from  the  information 
already  available  in  published  reports. 
Previous  studies  of  these  matters  con- 
tain such  an  array  of  "reports"  that  the 
conclusions  reached  are  almost  hidden. 
Accordingly  the  first  part  of  this  paper 
includes  little  or  no  "experience  data." 
If  the  reader  desires  such  information 
let  him  refer  to  the  publications  listed 
in  the  bibliography  appended  hereto. 

It  may  as  well  be  stated  now  that  the 
following  pages  will  contain  little  of 
interest  for  the  city  official  who  is 
searching  for  some  way  to  purge  and 
modify  the  city  waste  until  it  emerges 
free  from  nuisance  and  fit  for  the  marts 
of  trade.  This  paper  is  established  upon 
the  simple  precept  that  garbage  is  gar- 
bage and  rubbish  is  rubbish,  and  as  such 
they  are  to  be  disposed  of  in  as  expedi- 
tious, cheap  and  sanitary  manner  as  may 
be  devised. 

OUTLINE    OF    PROBLEM: 

Sanitation  is  the  first  requisite  for  any 
system  of  refuse  collection  and  disposal. 


Economy  of  operation  is  the  second 
requisite.  Sanitation,  to  be  completely 
satisfactory,  embodies: 

1.  Prevention  of  public  nuisance. 

2.  Prevention  of  the  breeding  of  flies. 

3.  Prevention  of  the  spread  of  disease 
by  flies  carrying  bacteria  from  the 
sewage  to  food  intended  for  human 
consumption. 

Economy  of  operation  requires  that 
the  ultimate  cost  to  the  individual 
citizen  shall  be  as  low  as  possible. 

The  problem  then  resolves  into  three 
distinct  phases,  namely: 

1.  Storage  of  refuse  at  the  home 
pending  collection  (i.  e.  house  treatment). 

2.  Transportation  of  the  refuse  from 
the  home  to  the  place  of  disposal. 

3.  Final  disposal. 

These  three  phases  are  so  inter  related 
that  general  considerations  must  first  be 
made  before  they  can  be  discussed  in  detail. 

WHO  IS  RESPONSIBLE 

Sanitation  is  the  prime  requisite. 
One  dirty  yard,  one  rotting  manure 
pile,  or  one  trash  heap  can  supply 
twenty-five  city  blocks  with  a  plenteous 
brood  of  house  flies.  A  few  carelessly 
kept  garbage  cans  may  inconvenience 
an  entire  neighborhood.  Therefore  it 
becomes  immediately  evident  that  the 
will  of  the  many  must  be  impressed  upon 
the  backward  few.  Experience  teaches 
that  the  effort  of  the  many  effects  real 
sanitation  only  when  directed  by  a 
central  authority,  which  means  municipal 
control.       Common    sense    alone    would 
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tell  us  that  s.initation  can  scarcely 
result  from  any  system  of  refuse  collec- 
tion and  disposal  in  which  profit  is 
uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  men  doing 
the  actual  work.  Furthermore  the  utmost 
econom>  cannot  be  secured  by  a  system 
that  is  founded  and  maintained  for  thc 
purpose  of  earning  profit.  There  may 
be  a  very  honest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  whether  the  public  utilities  in 
general  should  be  municipally  owned,  but 
experience  proves  that  refuse  collection 
and  disposal  should  be  a  municipal 
project,  as  is  sewage  disposal.  In  fact, 
so  many  cities  have  found  that  the 
only  satisfactory  solution  of  the  refuse 
problem  lies  in  municipally-owned  and 
controlled  projects  that  we  can  accept 
that  fact  as  axiomatic. 

In  order  to  clear  up  the  matter  of 
"who  is  responsible"  let  us  establish 
a  more  complete  rule  of  practice  as 
follows: 

In  order  to  secure  satisfactory  sanita- 
tion and  the  utmost  economy  for  the 
individual  resident,  refuse  collection  and 
disposal  should  be  a  municipally-owned 
and  controlled  project. 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  REFUSE 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study  city 
refuse  may  be  divided  into  the  following 
general  components: 

This  development  has  necessitated  the 
revolutionizing  of  methods  of  manu- 
facture. Where  the  early  pioneers  used 
crude  domelike  kilns  for  burning  their 
raw  materials  a  modern  plant  contains 
huge  rotary  kilns — steel  brick-lined  cylin- 
ders that  may  we  gh  as  much  as  eight 
Pullman  cars  each.  One  of  these  great 
modern  kilns  will  produce  as  much 
clinker  in  a  day  as  one  of  the  old  kilns 
could  turn  out  in  a  year.  The  old 
fashioned  grinding  machinery  has  been 
supplanted  by  a'  variety  of  crushers 
and  centrifugal,  hammer  and  ball  mills, 
in  which  the  raw  materials  and  clinker 


are    reduced    to    a    powder    finer    than 
flour. 

The  centennial  of  the  invention  of 
Portland  cement  is  an  important  date  in 
industrial  history,  and  as  such  will  be 
fittingly  observed  by  various  organiza- 
tions in  the  building  field. 

1.  S.AI.VABLE  Jink: 

(a)  Tin  cans,  scrap  iron,  etc. 

(b)  Glass  bottles,  broken  glass,  etc. 

(c)  Rags  and  paper. 

(d)  Rubber. 

(e)  Builders  scrap,  trees,  etc.  suitable 
for  firewood. 

2.  General  Reflse: 

(a)  Combustible  rubbish,  leaves, 
small  brush,  straw,  dust,  sweep- 
ings, etc. 

(b)  Dead  animals,  butcher  shop  and 
slaughter  house  waste. 

(c)  Stable  manure. 

(d)  Incombustible  rubbish,  ashes, 
broken  brick,  stone,  etc. 

(e)  Night  soil. 

3.  Garbage: 

(a)  House  (i.  e.  collected  from  resi- 
dential district). 

(b)  Market  (fruit  and  vegetable). 

(c)  Hotel  and  restaurant. 

(d)  Hospital. 

METHOD  OF  DISPOSAL 
1.    Salvable  Junk.: 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  economy 
and  sanitation  the  practice  of  sorting 
rubbish  for  salable  material  is  to  be 
condemned.  Some  cities  found  that  the 
practice  barely  paid  expenses,  while 
others  operated  at  a  loss.  Even  if  it 
were  possible  to  operate  a  sorting  de- 
partment at  a  slight  profit,  sanitary 
considerations  would  still  overbalance 
the  financial  gain  and  leave  a  deficit  in 
the  Christianity  column.  Surely  a 
nation  that  wastes  millions  annually 
upon  simple,  even  foolish,  pleasures  does 
not  desire  to  develop  a  class  of  people 
who   will    be   content   to   paw   over  un- 
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mentionable  filth  for  the  sake  of  pulling 
forth  a  few  rags  and  bones.  France  has 
such  a  rag-picking  element,  of  which  she 
would  be  delighted  to  rid  herself,  and 
cannot. 

From  a  purely  economic  viewpoint 
any  scheme  for  earning  revenue  from 
salable  junk  is  to  be  examined  very 
critically  before  enthusiastic  recommen- 
dations are  made.  The  available  market, 
transportation  costs,  sorting  and  handling 
costs,  and  the  estimated  amounts  to  be 
available  must  all  be  very  carefully 
considered.  The  problem  would  appear 
best  solved  by  house  segregation  before 
the  material  comes  to  the  collection 
veiiicle,  rather  than  a  plan  for  an  elab- 
orate scheme  of  sorting  all  refuse. 

For  that  material  which  reaches  the 
final  disposal  plant  already  segregated 
the  following  suggestions  are  offered: 

(1)     Tin  cans  may  be  disrupted  and 


manufactured  into  roofing  washers,  box 
corners,  etc.,  or  they  may  be  pressed 
into  bales  and  sold  as  metal.  If  such 
disposal  is  contemplated,  first  assure  a 
market  and  then  investigate  the  econ- 
omic feasibility.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  it  will  be  simpler  and  cheaper  to 
run  part  or  all  of  them  through  the  in- 
cinerator with  the  rubbish  and  thence  to  a 
sanitary  fill.  They  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  the  incinerator  as  they  prevent 
packing  and  allow  the  fire  to  burn 
freely. 

(2)  Scrap  metal  can  always  be  profit- 
ably disposed  of. 

(b)  The  disposal  of  glass  bottles 
depends  upon  the  local  situation.  Here 
again  if  there  is  an  assured  market  it 
might  pay  to  save  them  and  pack  them 
for  shipment. 

(c)  Paper  is  by  far  the  most  profitable 
by-product.     There  is  always  a  market 


Electric  Truck  Used  by  the  City  of  Pasadena  in  the  Refuse  Disposal  Department. 
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for  baled  paper  and  rags.  Ihc  collectitm 
of  paper  at  present  presents  a  difficult 
problem  because  of  its  bulk.  Why  not 
compel  all  commercial  houses  to  install 
paper  presses,  and  bale  loose  paper  and 
cartons. 

(d)  There  is  usually  a  market  for  old 
rubber. 

(e)  In  some  communities  there  is 
enough  building  scrap  which  could  be 
made  into  firewood  to  warrant  saving 
it,  providing,  of  course,  that  there  is  a 
local  market  for  such  firewood. 

2.    General  Refuse: 

(a)  Combustible  rubbish  should  bc 
burned  in  some  manner  that  will  affect 
controlled  and  fairly  complete  com- 
bustion, preferably  in  an  incinerator. 

(b)  It  would  appear  from  the  ex- 
perience gained  so  far  that  reduction 
plants  are  impracticable  both  as  to 
economy  and  freedom  from  nuisance. 
.Accordingly,  slaughter  house  waste,  dead 
animals,  etc.,  should  be  either  buried  or 
incinerated,  except  where  there  is  a  soap 
factory,  glue  works,  or  kindred  industry 
near  at  hand  that  can  dispose  of  such 
waste  profitably. 

(c)  In  cities  where  manure  collection 
is  left  to  private  individuals  it  is  fouml 
that  the  manure  is  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  unsanitary  piles  during  part  of  the  year 
as  the  farmers'  demand  for  it  is  seasonal. 
As  fertilizer  is  such  a  necessary  com- 
modity, it  would  appear  proper  for  the 
cities  to  assist  the  farmer  by  providing 
storage  platforms,  at  a  suitable  distance 
from  any  residence,  on  which  the  manure 
could  be  held  and  allowed  to  ferment  until 
the  farmers  were  ready  for  it.  Manure 
may  be  destroyed  in  the  better  type  of 
incinerators,  but  may  prove  very  stub- 
born in  an  improperly  designed  plant. 

(d)  Incombustible  rubbish  may  be 
dumped  where  a  fill  is  desired  or  at  points 
where  it  will  not  inconvenience  the  com- 
munity. 

(e)  Night  soil  may  he  buried  or  in- 
cinerated. 


.V     Garbage: 

In  general,  garbage  mav  be  disposed  of 
by 

(1 )  Feeding  to  swine. 

(2)  Incineration. 

(3)  Reduction. 

(4)  Dumping  on  land,  into  streams,  or 
into  the  sea. 

(5)  Plowing  into  the  soil. 

(6)  Burial. 

According  to  the  available  records  a 
Reduction  Plant  has  yet  to  prove  an 
unqualified  success,  failing  either  in  econ- 
omy or  sanitation,  and  so  will  not  be 
given  further  consideration  in  this  paper. 

Dumping  is  but  a  temporary  soloutin 
for  any  but  small  isolated  communities, 
as  garbage  may  remain  in  a  putrescent 
condition  for  a  long  period  and  constitute 
a  continuing  nuisance,  whether  dumped 
on  land  or  water. 

In  some  communities  too  poor  to  pro- 
vide for  incineration,  dumping  must  be 
the  solution.  In  such  cases  garbage  may 
be  disposed  of  by  feeding  to  hogs  and  the 
remainder  deposited  in  "sanitary  fills"  by 
so  supervising  the  inorganic  rubbish. 

Plowing  into  the  soil  may  be  satisfac- 
tory for  small  communities,  but  it  is 
questionable  that  it  is  as  economical  as 
incineration  for  larger  communities, where 
the  refuse  must  be  hauled  long  distances 
to  available  land.  As- a  fertilizer  garbage 
is  unsatisfactory,  due  to  the  large  grease 
content  and  soil  so  fertilized  will  become 
grease  clogged.  It  is  this  same  grease 
content  that  renders  seemingly  incom- 
bustible masses  of  garbage  inflammable. 

Burial  has  proven  to  be  as  expensive  as 
incineration  and  is  a  rather  messy  process 
at  best.  It  might  serve  for  a  small  com- 
munity, however. 

Two    methods   of  disposal    of  proven 
merit  remain  to  be  considered,  feeding  to 
swine,  and  incineration.     It  is  felt  that 
these  methods  will  prove  applicable 
the  greatest  number  of  communities. 
(a)     Residential  District  garbage. 


to 
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Municipal  Refuse  Collectors,  City  of  Pasadena,  Using  Electric  Truck. 


In  order  to  be  suitable  for  swine,  gar- 
bage must  be  served  to  them  in  an  un- 
fermented  condition,  which  necessitates  a 
daily  collection. 

Taking  average  figures  it  costs  J2.50  a 
ton  to  collect  garbage  and  the  City  re- 
ceives $1.00  a  ton  for  it  from  the  farmer. 
As  the  cost  of  collection  is  largely  influ- 
enced by  the  mileage  covered  b}-  the 
collecting  wagons,  it  would  appear  that 
the  daily  collection  of  house  garbage  for 
hog  farms  is  of  doubtful  economy,  and 
will  work  out  only  in  special  situations. 

A  survey  of  the  experience  of  many 
cities  shows  that  the  safest  method  is 
that  of  incineration.  While  a  number  of 
incinerators  have  been  unsuccessful  there 
are  several  types  on  the  market  that  are 
proving  themselves  both  as  to  economy 
and  operation.  Mr.  Clifton  E.  Hickok, 
City  Manager  of  Alameda,  made  an  ex- 
tended tour  examining  incinerators  in 
operation  in  various  parts  of  the  United 


States.     He  closes  the  Report  of  his  in- 
vestigation with  the  following: 

RECOMMENDATION 

"As  a  result  of  the  studies  and  investi- 
gations made  by  the  writer,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  City  of  Alameda  pro- 
ceed to  construct  an  incinerator,  the  same 
to  be  either  the  Fred  P.  Smith  Destructor 
or  the  Nye  Odorless  Crematory,  either  of 
which  it  is  considered  will  prove  satis- 
factory, the  actual  choice  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  bids  presented,  and  the 
guaranteed  costs  of  operation." 
Respectfully  submitted, 

C.  E.  Hickok,  City  Manager. 

(b)  If  there  is  the  demand  it  will 
almost  always  prove  profitable  to  dispose 
of  market,  hotel,  and  restaurant  garbage 
by  selling  it  to  hog  farms,  for  this  garbage 
is  cheaply  collected,  must  be  collected 
daily  in  any  event,  and  is  of  a  nature 
suitable  for  such  disposal. 
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(c)  A  particular  eflFort  should  be  made 
to  incinerate  the  refuse  obtained  from 
hospitals  and  sick  rooms.  Individual 
incinerators,  suitable  for  hospitals,  are  in 
successful  operation.  (These  incinerators 
are  also  proving  themselves  for  apartment 
house  service.) 

HOUSE  TREATMENT 

A  campaign  of  education  must  first  be 
made  that  will  instruct  the  residents  as 
to  the  desired  segregation  and  treatment. 
They  should  be  instructed  to  drain  the 
free  water  from  the  garbage  as  fast  as  it 
accumulates,  then  if  it  is  to  be  fed  to 
hogs  it  will  be  deposited  in  a  tight  can 
and  kept  separate  from  tin  cans,  rubbish, 
etc.;  if  it  is  to  be  incinerated  it  will  be 
wrapped  tightly  in  a  piece  of  paper  before 
being  deposited  in  the  can.  The  can 
must  be  held  so  that  small  domestic 
animals  can  not  overturn  it.  It  might 
be  noted  that  by  keeping  the  garbage 
dry  the  time  required  for  fermentation 
and  putrefaction  is  increased,  and  the 
possibility  of  malodourous  liquids  leaking 
from  the  can  on  to  the  ground  is  de- 
creased. By  wrapping  the  garbage  in 
paper,  odors  are  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  breeding  of  flies  is  discouraged,  the 
actual  collection  is  made  less  unpleasant 
for  the  workmen,  the  can  is  kept  clean 
and  free  from  odor,  in  cold  climates  the 
garbage  is  prevented  from  freezing  to  the 
can,  and  the  entire  operation  of  collec- 
tion becomes  less  objectionable. 

The  practice  of  feeding  Residential 
District  garbage  to  hogs  should  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  Incin- 
eration is  the  ultimate  solution  for  all 
communities.  It  is  a  question  of  getting 
the  right  incinerator.  Newspapers  and 
all  clean  paper  should  be  tied  into  bundles. 
Rags  should  likewise  be  tied  into  bundles. 
They  will  then  be  left  at  a  convenient 
spot  near  the  garbage  can,  and  such  sal- 
able junk  may  be  deposited  in  or  near 
this  bag,  pending  collection.  If  no  mar- 
ket for  their  sale  exists  it  is  desirable  to 


allow  the  tin  cans  and  bottles  to  go  with 
the  garbage  thru  the  incinerator. 

The  segregation  and  disposal  of  ashes 
depends  partly  upon  the  amount  pro- 
tiuced.  When  the  garbage  is  not  being 
fed  to  hogs,  small  amounts  of  ashes  may 
well  be  placed  in  the  garbage  can,  as  they 
assist  in  keeping  down  odors  and  offer  no 
particular  difficulty  to  the  incineration  of 
the  organic  matter.  Larger  amounts  of 
ashes  will  of  course  be  deposited  in  proper 
receptacles  and  separately  collected.  The 
receptacles  should  be  small  enough  to 
allow  one  man  to  handle  them. 
Collection: 

Sanitation  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  refuse 
collection  and  disposal.  Methods  of 
house  treatment  and  final  disposal  are 
determined  by  considerations  of  sanita- 
tion. .^11  comprehensive  systems  of  ref- 
use collection  may  be  made  equally  sani- 
tary which  leaves  economy  of  operation 
as  the  controlling  factor.  Experience 
shows  that  collection  costs  from  four  to 
six  times  as  much  as  final  disposal,  so  that 
any  reduction  in  the  cost  of  collection 
affects  a  material  saving  in  the  cost  of  the 
entire  operation. 

The  method  of  collection  is  conveni- 
ently studied  under  the  following  head- 
ings: 

1.  Frequency  of  collection. 

2.  Type  and  size  of  equipment. 

3.  Number  of  operators  to  the  collec- 
tion unit. 

4.  Employment  of  personnel. 
Employment  of'material. 

1.  Frequency  of  collection  of  refuse  is 
determined  by: 

(a)  Climatic  conditions. 

(b)  Rapidity  of  accumulation. 

(c)  Method  of  disposal. 

Hotel,  restaurant,  market  and  other 
industrial  wastes  will  ordinarily  be  col- 
lected daily  due  to  the  rapidity  of  their 
accumulation  and  also  because  such  col- 
lections will  frequently  be  fed  to  hogs. 
In  cities  laid  out  with  alleys  between 
streets  such  collections  mav  well  be  made 
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at  night  as  the  refuse  receptacles  may  be 
left  in  accessible  places.  But  as  many 
cities  do  not  have  "back  alleys"  the  collec- 
tion must  be  in  the  daytime  when  the 
collectors  may  be  admitted  to  the  build- 
ings. (This  point  brings  out  one  advan- 
tage of  motorized  collection  equipment  as 
a  sufficient  number  of  trucks  can  be 
mobilized  in  the  shopping  and  business 
districts  in  the  early  hours  to  clean  up 
before  the  streets  become  crowded  and 
still  work  outlying  districts  later  in  the 
day  without  too  much  loss  of  time). 

It  will  not  be  far  wrong  to  assume  that 
collection  vehicles  will  call  twice  a  week 
on  residences  the  year  around.  In  warm 
climates  the  rapidity  of  accumulation  of 
garbage  and  the  necessity  of  preventing 
its  fermentation  will  bring  such  a  decision. 
In  the  cold  climates  where  the  production 
of  garbage  decreases  during  the  cold 
weather  there  will  be  enough  ashes  and 
possiblv  snnw  to  keep  the  trucks  busy. 


In  the  intermediate  climates  there  is  a 
more  constant  yield  of  rubbish  requiring 
disposal  and  there  will  always  be  special 
jobs  to  which  the  vehicles  may  be  turned 
when  not  required  for  the  collection  of 
garbage.  The  street  department  is  usually 
responsible  for  refuse  collection  so  there 
is  always  a  chance  to  use  surplus  vehicles 
in  street  repair  work,  etc.  Accordingly 
it  would  appear  to  be  good  practice  to 
determine  the  number  of  vehicles  by  the 
maximum  demand  to  be  made  upon 
them,  and  thus  make  certain  that  the 
system  will  not  fail  when  needed  worst. 
2.     Type  and  Size  op  Equipment: 

The  selection  of  vehicles  for  any  haul- 
age problem  is  influenced  by: 

(a)  Load: 

(1)  Weight. 

(2)  Bulk. 

(3)  Method   of  loading   and   un- 

loading. 

(b)  Operating  conditions: 


J 

Electric  Truck,  Showing  Dump  Body  in  Operation 
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(1)  length  of  haul. 

(2)  Grades  encountered. 

(3)  Speed  required. 

(4)  Number  of  stops  per  mile, 
(c)     Cost  of  operation. 

A  thorough  study  of  these  factors  would 
comprise  a  course  in  transportation  engi- 
neering, which  is  obviously  impossible 
here.  However,  the  writer  has  found 
that  certain  questions  always  arise  when 
haulage  equipment  is  being  discussed, 
accordingly  a  %-ery  brief  resume  of  certain 
elementary  facts  will  be  given.  All  of  the 
following  will  no  doubt  be  perfectly 
familiar  to  the  reader  and  is  included 
only  because  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  apparently  users  do  not  use  their 
knowledge  when  selecting  transportation 
equipment. 

When  a  vehicle  is  being  propelled  at  a 
constant  velocity  along  a  level  road,  the 
resistance  to  its  motion  consists  of  fric- 
tional  resistance  and  wind  resistance. 
When  being  started  from  a  stop  (i.  e. 
being  accelerated  or  brought  up  to  speed ) 
there  is  an  additional  resistance  due  t(i 
the  inertia  of  the  mass.  When  going  up  a 
hill  there  is  a  resistance  due  to  the  pull 
of  gravity  on  the  mass.  It  is  extremely 
illuminating  to  examine  the  relative  mag- 
nitude of  these  resisting  forces  by  com- 
paring the  expenditureof  energy  necessary 
to  overcome  them.  Wind  resistance  for 
low  velocities  is  negligible  and  will  not  be 
included. 

A  weight  of  6000  lbs.  will  be  assumeti 
to  represent  the  total  weight  of  vehicle 
and  load  and  the  various  expenditures  of 
energy  calculated  as  follows: 

(1)  Energy  necessary  to  move  the 
total  load  1000  ft.  on  the  level  at  a  rate 
of  20  miles  per  hour. 

By  experiment  it  has  been  found  that 
a  solid  tire  truck  on  average  pavement 
will  require  a  tractive  effort  of  about  25 
pounds  for  every  ],fKX)  pounds  of  load. 
Then  6x25x1,000=150,000  ft.  lbs.  of  en- 
ergy to  move  the  load  1 ,000  ft. 

(2)  The  energy  required  to  accelerate 


the  vehicle  from  a  standstill  to  20  miles 
an  hour,  or  in  other  words  the  kinetic 
energy  stored  in  the  motion  of  the  vehicle 
is  given  by: 

20x5,280 


■  72 


KMV 


in 


,hich  V  =  : 


.V600 


29. .1  ft.  per  second. 

„..      .-,      6,000x29.3x29.3      ^nnf^^c   lu 
lhenK=  =80,000  ft.  lbs. 

a  X  32.2 

which  does  not  include  the  kinetic  energy 
of  rotation  stored  in  the  wheels. 

(3)     The    resistance    due    to    an    N% 

,  ,  N  X  6,-000      ,_- . 

grade  equals  =60rs. 

^  100 

which  is  in  addition  to  the  frictional  resist- 
ance of  level  running.  60  N  multiplied 
by  the  distance  traveled  gives  the  addi- 
tional energy  required  to  move  the  vehicle 
up  a  grade.  Assume  a  distance  of  1,000 
ft.  and  various  grades  as  follows: 
K%E  =  I,000x60x>^=  30,000  ft.  lbs. 
1%  60,000  "     " 

2%  120,000  "     " 

2K%  150,000  "     " 

3%  180,000  "     " 

10%      -  600,000  "     " 

From  these  figures  it  can  be  seen  that 
the  energy  consumption  required  to  bring 
the  vehicle  up  to  speed  is  about  equal  to 
the  energy  necessary  to  drive  the  vehicle 
535  feet  of  level  running,  in  other  words, 
10  starts  require  as  much  energy  as  one 
mile  of  continuous  running. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  observed  that 
to  go  along  1 ,000  ft.  of  2^%  grade  re- 
quires twice  as  much  energy  as  running 
1,000  ft.  on  the  level,  and  two  blocks  of 
10%  grade  requires  about  the  energy  nec- 
essary for  one  mile  of  level  running. 
These  figures  are  of  no  particular  signifi- 
cance to  the  problem  at  hand,  but  are 
included  for  the  interesting  light  they 
throw  upon  vehicle  performance. 

In  order  to  appreciate  how  this  energy 
may  be  most  efficiently  supplied  let  us 
clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  horse 
power. 
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Trucks  Being  Cleaned  After  Day's  Collections. 


Horse-power  means  the  rate  at  which  a 
machine  can  work  and  is  measured  in 
foot  pounds  per  second;  it  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  measure  of  the  strength  of  a 
machine  in  the  sense  of  the  force  it  can 
exert.  That  is,  one  may  have  a  machine 
moving  very  rapidly  and  exerting  but  a 
very  slight  force  expending  energy  at  the 
same  rate  (i.  e.  having  the  same  horse 
power)  as  a  machine  moving  very  slowly 
but  exerting  a  large  force.  This  force, 
or  ability  to  move,  called  torque  for  ro- 
tating units,  is  by  no  means  measured  by 
"horse  power."  Torque  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor,  and  in  many  cases  will 
decide  whether  or  not  a  machine  is  applic- 
able to  a  given  work. 

To  illustrate,  a  steam  turbine  is  but  a 
highly  developed  fan;  it  is  capable  of 
exerting  but  a  very  small  force  or  torque 
when  at  a  standstill,  but  once  it  has  been 
brought  up  to  speed  and  has  a  large  store 
"f  kinetic  energy  in  its  rotating  parts  it 


can  deliver  a  powerful  torque  and  is  the 
most  compact  and  efficient  power  unit  yet 
devised.  But  it  has  no  starting  torque 
and  when  at  a  standstill  a  100  horse 
power  turbine  may  be  held  from  turning 
by  a  very  slight  force. 

A  series  connected  direct  current  motor 
can  deliver  its  maximum  torque  when  at 
a  standstill.  Electric  trucks  are  equipped 
with  such  motors  and  hence  are  capable 
of  starting  quickly  without  undue  strain 
upon  the  mechanism.  This  fact  is  the 
real  reason  for  the  superior  performance 
of  electric  trucks  in  short  haul,  frequent 
stop  service. 

Before  turning  to  the  design  of  the 
garbage  collection  equipment  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  the  requirements  for  an 
ideal  transportation  unit  and  how  near 
the  electric  truck  comes  to  fulfilling  them. 
1.     Reliability: 

The  electric  truck  has  no  reciprocating 
parts,  very  few  rotating  parts,  is  free  from 
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vibration  and  hence  does  not  get  out  of 
order;  it  is  not  subject  to  organic  disease, 
and  its  controlled  speed  keeps  it  out  of 
wrecks.  It  may  be  depended  upon  to 
operate  365  days  a  year. 

2.  Simplicity: 

The  electric  truck  is  exceedingly  simple. 
It  consists  of  a  motor,  the  controller,  the 
battery,  differential,  the  frame  and  four 
wheels.  The  most  inexperienced  help 
may  be  taught  to  drive  it  in  a  few  min- 
utes' time,  and  may  be  trusted  to  operate 
it  safely  afterwards. 

3.  Long  life: 

The  average  life  of  the  electric  truck  is 
from  10  to  15  years,  which  is  really  a 
conservative  estimate  as  there  are  electric 
trucks  operating  today  in  New  York  City 
that  have  been  giving  efficient  service  for 
23  years  without  replacement  of  major 
parts.  One  electric  truck  company  which 
began  producing  in  1907  can  boast  that 
every  truck  it  ever  built  is  in  operation  to- 
day except  six  which  were  destroy  edin  afire. 

4.  Low  cost  of  operation   and  mainte- 

nance: 
There  is  very  little  to  get  out  of  order 
on  an  electric  truck  and  the  repairs  that 
must  be  made  do  not  really  necessitate 
the  employment  of  a  skilled  mechanic.  A 
firm  in  San  Francisco  operating  42  electric 
trucks  employs  two  men  to  charge,  repair 
and  maintain  them  (exclusive  of  paint- 
ing), and  from  the  observation  of  the 
writer  even  these  two  men  are  somewhat 
hard  pressed  for  work  which  will  keep 
them  moderately  busy.  Due  to  its  con- 
trolled speed,  an  electric  truck  is  easy  on 
its  tires  and  gets  large  mileage  from  its 
rubber.  The  electricity  consumed  costs 
much  less  than  one  would  expect  and 
constitutes  but  a  small  part  of  the  cost 
of  operation. 

5.  Low  fire  hazard: 

Since  it  does  not  use  combustible  fuels, 
the  inherent  fire  hazard  of  the  electric 
truck  is  very  low,  and  the  resultant 
insurance  rates  are  those  of  the  building 
in  which  it  is  stored. 


<■>.     Speed.     Inherently  controlled: 

The  speed  at  which  an  electric  truck 
will  operate  for  a  given  condition  of  load 
and  grade,  is  predetermined  by  the  de- 
signer. There  is  no  reason  why  an  electric 
could  not  be  designed  to  travel  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  if  such  were  desirable,  but 
since  the  speed  at  which  a  given  weight 
vehicle  may  travel  is  prescribed  by  law 
there  is  no  excuse  to  operate  a  vehicle  at 
a  higher  rate  of  speed.  Experience  has 
proven  the  controlled  speed  of  the  elec- 
tric truck  to  be  a  real  advantage  in  that 
it  keeps  down  repair  costs,  tire  costs  and 
costs  growing  from  damage  incurred  in 
collisions.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  need 
of  high  speed  in  the  short  haul  frequent 
stop  work  to  which  the  electric  is  adapted, 
the  quick  getaway  (i.  e.  high  acceleration) 
possessed  by  the  electric  is  of  far  greater 
advantage. 
7.     Mileage: 

An  electric  truck  will  travel  40  to  50 
miles  on  one  charge  of  the  battery.  A 
delivery  or  collection  vehicle  in  city  serv- 
ice will  rarely  travel  over  25  to  50  miles 
a  day. 

Reverting  back  to  the  selection  of  the 
type  of  equipment  for  the  work  of  garbage 
collection  consider  first  the 

(a)  Load: 

For  the  purpose  at  hand  it  will  be  as- 
sumed that  any  standard  equipment  will 
come  up  to  its  manufacturers  rating  in 
dead  weight  capacity.  Then  the  type  of 
frame  and  body  are  the  only  other  parts 
that  are  determined  solely  by  the  load. 
Since  it  is  desirable  that  refuse  collection 
vehicles  handle  all  types  of  rubbish  the 
body  should  have  sufficient  volume  to 
contain  a  full  load  of  the  least  dense 
material  it  will  handle,  which  is  rubbish. 
The  weight  of  the  refuse  varies  over  a 
wide  range  from  5  to  25  pounds  per  cubic 
foot.  It  is  thought  that  the  less  dense 
material  could  be  pressed  into  a  lesser 
space  during  loading  so  a  figure  of  15 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  will  be  assumed  for 
purposes  of  estimation.    This  would  give 
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1  000 
abodvcapacitvof     "'  =5  cubic  yards 

•  '•  15x27 
per  ton  of  rated  capacity.  Taking  into 
consideration  that  refuse  may  be  heaped 
up  there  would  be  a  possibility  of  over- 
loading a  vehicle  equipped  with  such  a 
body  somewhat  over  100^,  which  most 
standard  makes  will  carry  without  dam- 
age. The  average  dump  body  has  a 
volume  capacity  of  from  1  to  2>^  yards 
per  ton  of  rated  deadweight  capacity  so 
that  it  becomes  immediately  evident  that 
the  refuse  collection  unit  must  have  a 
specially  designed  body.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  body  of  5  cubic  yards  per 
ton  of  rated  capacity  be  used,  provision 
being  made  for  the  installation  of  dirt 
tight  side  boards  when  it  is  desired  to 
handle  bulky  material. 

The  body  should  be  of  iron  plate,  fin- 
ished smoothly  inside  and  made  water 
tight  and  equipped  with  closely  fitting 
covers.  It  may  be  either  a  side  or  rear 
dump  type,  the  latter  being  generally 
preferable.  The  method  of  segregation 
and  unloading  of  refuse  may  influence  the 
type  of  dump. 

Since  the  refuse  must  be  loaded  into 
the  vehicle  by  a  man  standing  on  the 
ground  it  is  desirable  that  the  body  be 
low.  As  the  width  and  length  to  which 
a  body  may  extend  is  limited  this  imme- 
diately suggests  a  drop,  or  underslung 
frame  vehicle,  and  where  the  vehicle  will 
always  operate  on  sufficiently  smooth 
streets  it  is  felt  that  such  a  type  should 
be  adopted. 

(b)     Operating  conditions; 

(1)     Length  of  haul: 

A  self  propelled  refuse  collection  vehicle 
can  rarely  travel  over  25  miles  a  day  as 
the  stops  consume  the  greatest  part  of  the 
day.  In  fact,  the  day's  work  is  determ- 
ined by  the  number  of  collections  made, 
and  it  is  found  that  enough  collections  to 
make  up  a  day's  travel  of  20  to  25  miles 
can  be  made.  It  is  possible  to  travel  20 
to  25  miles  a  dav,  however. 


(2)  Grades  encountered: 
Motorized  equipment  is  more  flexible 

than  horse  equipment  in  hilly  regions,  a 
fact  that  is  too  commonly  known  to  need 
elaboration.  The  route  may  be  some- 
times arranged  so  that  the  collection 
vehicles  will  always  be  traveling  light 
uphill  and  loaded  downhill.  Where  this 
can  be  done  horses  are  not  under  such  a 
handicap,  but  the  motor  vehicle  is  at  yet 
a  greater  advantage  as  it  can  coast  with- 
out much  expenditure  of  energy.  Modern 
battery  development  has  enabled  the 
electric  truck  to  operate  successfully  in 
very  hilly  cities,  as  San  Francisco  for 
example. 

(3)  Speed  required: 

Since  these  vehicles  are  to  operate  in 
municipalities  where  speed  regulations 
are  in  force  there  should  be  no  demand 
for  a  maximum  speed  of  over  fifteen  miles 
an  hour.  In  fact,  the  average  speed  of 
the  day  will  be  determined  by  the  ve- 
hicle's ability  to  start  and  stop  quicklv 
rather  than  by  its  maximum  speed. 

(4)  Number  of  stops  per  mile: 

It  has  been  shown  how  starting  a 
vehicle  consumes  energy,  when  this  en- 
ergy must  be  supplied  quickly  for  a  quick 
getaway  a  very  powerful  torque  must  be 
exerted.  A  refuse  collection  unit  will  stop 
about  every  100  feet  in  ordinary  city 
work,  stopping  3  or  4  times  to  the  block. 
An  electric  truck  is  the  best  vehicle  so 
far  devised  by  man  for  such  work. 

The  doubting  ones  will  immediately 
say,  "But  how  about  the  run  to  the  dump 
or  incinerator.?"  For  answer,  compare 
the  running  time  of  a  vehicle  whose  maxi- 
mum speed  is  12  miles  an  hour  to  one 
whose  running  time  is  20  miles  an  hour. 
The  slower  vehicle  requires  5  minutes 
to  travel  a  mile;  the  faster  one  requires 
3  minutes.  Take  what  will  be  nearly  a 
maximum  figure  and  say  that  the  collec- 
tion unit  must  travel  12  miles  to  and 
from  the  dump.  It  would  take  the  slower 
vehicle  24  minutes  more  time  to  nego- 
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tiate  the  distance.  However,  during  the 
time  of  collection  the  electric  truck  will 
be  actually  faster  due  to  its  rapid  accele- 
ration. Ordinarily  these  two  factors  will 
just  about  counteract  and  leave  the  over- 
all running  time  unchanged. 

(c)     Cost  of  operation: 

It  is  this  factor  above  all  others  that 
practically  imposes  the  use  of  electric 
trucks  for  frequent  stop  short  haul  serv- 
ice. The  silent  operation  of  the  electric 
is  an  advantage.  The  relief  afforded  con- 
gested traffic  areas  by  the  superior  flexi- 
bility of  the  electric  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  only  electric  trucks  are  permitted  to 
operate  in  certain  water  front  districts  of 
New  York  City.  Municipalities  should 
be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the  slower 
speed  electric  truck  is  not  so  destructive 
to  pavements.  But  the  paramount  issue, 
the  consideration  which  concerns  all  users 
of  transportation,  is  cost  of  operation. 

Without  going  into  the  reasons  for  the 
great  economy  effected  by  the  use  of 
electric  trucks,  one  might  suspect  that 
when  firms  of  the  calibre  of  Ward  Baking 
Co.,  Cushman  &  Sons'  Bakery,  Castles 
Ice  Cream  Co.,  Consumers  Gas  Co., 
.'Vmerican  Railway  Express  Co.,  Jacob 
Rupert  Brewing  Co.,  Stern  Bros.,  Gim- 
bel  Bros.,  John  Wanamaker,  Old  Home- 
stead Baking  Co.,  National  Ice  Cream 
Co.,  use  electric  trucks  wherever  it  is 
possible  to  apply  them,  the  reason  there- 
for lies  not  far  from  the  net  profit  column 
when  the  last  red  copper  is  counted. 

The  fact  that  75%  of  the  electric  trucks 
being  sold  go  to  firms  who  have  used 
electric  trucks  for  years  is  another  impell- 
ing idea  to  the  thinking  man.  When  one 
asks  the  very  natural  question,  "If  elec- 
tric trucks  are  so  good  why  are  not  more 
of  them  in  use?"  the  answer  can  only  be 
found  in  the  word  "prejudice."  A  preju- 
dice that  dates  from  boyhood  days  when 
we  secretly  despised  the  toy  that  was 
driven  by  a  spring  and  longed  for  a  ma- 
chine   that    rumbled    ami    puffed.      The 


prejudice  is  further  increased  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  first  electric  passenger 
vehicles — old  ladies'  carriages,  and  the 
first  electric  trucks  were  not  much  better. 
But  the  excessive  cost  of  the  transporta- 
tion now  generally  in  vogue  is  forcing  the 
transportation  superintendent  to  search 
for  more  economical  methods,  and  he  is 
turning  to  electric  trucks. 

Before  telling  the  story  of  electrics  used 
in  refuse  collection  service  it  would  be 
fitting  to  set  forth  the  story  of  electric 
economy.  It  has  already  been  pointed 
out  how  an  electric  truck  is  utterly  reli- 
able, simple,  long  lived,  has  low  operation 
and  maintenance  cost,  also  low  fire  haz- 
ard, and  insurance  rates.  There  are  other 
economies  that  are  difficult  to  measure  in 
terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  To  illustrate, 
in  the  matter  of  garaging,  an  electric 
requires  only  the  space  in  which  it  stands; 
they  are  now  being  quite  generally  "ga- 
raged" at  the  loading  platform — no  spe- 
cial building  being  required.  In  the 
matter  of  equipment,  the  Old  Homestead 
Bakery  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  ONE 
EMERY  WHEEL  in  the  way  of  machine 
tools  to  serve  a  fleet  of  42  electric  trucks. 
The  charging  equipment  costs  practically 
nothing  to  maintain  and  will  last  indefi- 
nitely. It  is  not  necessary  to  maintain 
extra  trucks  to  take  the  place  of  those 
temporarily  out  of  action,  the  electric  is 
always  on  the  job. 

However,  perhaps  the  story  might  best 
be  put  over  by  relating  an  incident  that 
occurred  in  a  middle  western  city,  it  is 
a  slightly  exceptional  case  but  interesting. 

Truck  salesmen  had  been  beseeching 
and  importuning  a  large  fleet  owner  for 
several  years  to  try  an  electric.  At  last 
to  get  rid  of  them  he  condescended  to 
purchase  ONE.  The  years  rolled  on;  the 
truck  was  written  off  the  books  and  for- 
gotten. Six  years  elapsed  and  a  new 
accountant  came  on  the  job.  In  going 
over  the  books  to  satisfy  our  friend  Uncle 
Samuel  he  discovered  that  one  truck  had 
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not  shown  up  for  repairs  in  six  years 
(tires  were  carried  in  a  lump  account). 
He  immediately  assumed  that  truck  No. 
21 1  had  been  junked  and  never  reported. 
So,  when  the  trucks  were  all  in,  he  insti- 
gated a  search  for  the  mysterious  No.  211. 
At  last  he  found  it,  a  little  animated 
battery  box,  stowed  away  in  a  dark  cor- 
ner absorbing  a  fresh  drink  of  juice.  He 
found  that  it  had  been  in  operation  every 
day  since  bought,  and  was  doing  its  full 
share  of  work.  His  curiosity  aroused,  he 
calculated  what  it  was  costing  them  to 
operate  the  electric  and  gave  the  result 
to  the  "Old  Man."  As  a  result  that  firm 
today  is  operating  one  of  the  largest  fleets 
of  electric  trucks  in  the  world.  And  the 
"old  man"  who  formerly  kicked  electric 
truck  salesmen  from  his  office  with  great 
regularity  is  now  one  of  the  best  boosters 
the  industry  has;  he  can  not  see  why 
"everyone"  does  not  use  electrics  and  is 
amazed  at  the  public  ignorance  in  such 


regard.  And  that  is  a  typical  experience 
of  most  buyers.  The  public  is  learning, 
however,  as  the  sale  of  electrics  increased 
263%  in  the  year  1923,  75%  of  them 
going  to  satisfied  users. 

As  this  is  an  article  of  general  informa- 
tion, rather  than  specific  technicalities,  no 
figures  showing  cost  of  operation  will  be 
given  here.  Such  figures  do  not  mean 
much  anyway  as  it  is  so  difficult  to  define 
the  exact  conditions  existing  or  assumed. 
Figures  and  references  can  be  supplied  to 
those  of  you  who  are  technically  inter- 
ested; in  the  meantirrie  here  is  the  present 
situation  as  brought  forth  by  a  nation- 
wide investigation  carried  out  by  the 
Electric  Storage  Battery  Company.  A  set 
of  questions  was  taken  to  each  city  which 
operates  electric  trucks  in  municipal  ref- 
use collection,  by  a  representative  of  the 
E.  S.  B.  Co.  and  the  stories  they  obtained 
are  set  forth  below. 


Electric  Trucks  With  Trailers— City  of  Paterson,  N.  J. 
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WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

I  am  pleased  to  give  you  herewith  the 
report  of  Mr.  M.  F..  Hacker,  Supt.  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Refuse  Collection 
Department. 

The  District  of  Columbia  are  using 
three  (3)  electric  trucks  in  their  trash 
collection  department. 

These  trucks  have  been  in  service  prac- 
tically one  year  to  date. 

I  am  answering  the  questions  in  numer- 
ical order  as  outlined  in  your  letter  of 
October  29th. 

1 .  Population  of  city  or  borough  served  ? 
Approximately  450,000. 

2.  Approximate  area  of  city  or  bor- 
ough? 

50  square  miles. 

3.  Size  of  truck  or  trailers  used? 
Two  3-tons  with  20  yard  bodies,  one  2- 

ton  with  16  yard  body;  no  trailers  used. 

4.  Number  of  trucks  required? 
Undetermined. 

5.  Number  of  operators  per  truck? 
One  driver  and  4  helpers. 

6.  Number  of  calls  made  per  day  per 
truck. 

An  average  of  about  300  stops  per  day 
and  approximately  1,500  houses  served. 

7.  Number  of  calls  made  per  week  on 
residents? 

Entire  city  weekly  service  in  summer. 
Three  times  per  week  in  winter. 

8.  Mileage  covered  per  day? 

An  average  of  32  miles  per  day  for  the 
electrics  and  an  average  of  50  miles  per 
day  for  the  gas  trucks. 

9.  House  segregation  of  garbage,  if  any? 
Garbage  is  segregated  to  itself;  other 

house  refuse   segregated   into   trash   and 
ashes. 

10.  Weight  and  rapidity  of  accumu- 
lation of  refuse? 

Weight  of  trash  approximately  225  lbs. 
per  yard. 

Approximately  3  loads  per  day  on  each 
of  the  electrics  at  225  lbs.  per  yard  on  the 
once  a  week  collection. 


11.  Method  of  disposal  (i.  e.  dumps, 
incinerator,  etc.)? 

Incinerator  and  separating  plant  or 
reclaiming  plant  for  trash;  reduction  plant 
for  garbage. 

12.  Cost  of  operation? 
$.46  per  yard  for  collection. 

13.  Charge  for  service? 
No  charge. 

14.  Statement  of  user:  Mr.  Morris 
Hacker,  Supt.  of  Refuse,  Division  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  states:  "these  trucks 
were  furnished  by  the  truck  manufac- 
turers for  experimental  purposes  and  after 
two  months  of  demonstration  and  experi- 
ment, they  proved  entirely  satisfactory 
and  same  were  purchased." 

15.  Advantages  claimed  for  particular 
system  ? 

Statement  of  Mr.  Morris  Hacker: 
"Electrics  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  City 
Refuse  Division,  cheaper  for  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  city.  In  the  outlying  sec- 
tions, gas  trucks  are  necessary  as  the  haul 
is  too  long  for  the  satisfactory  operation 
of  electric  trucks." 

Mr.  Hacker  advised  me  that,  if  at  any 
time  in  the  future  we  have  inquiry  from 
any  city  contemplating  the  purchase  of 
electric  trucks  as  to  the  satisfaction  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Refuse  Division 
is  obtaining  from  electric  trucks,  he  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  them  all  information 
possible.  They  may  obtain  this  informa- 
tion by  writing  to  Mr.  Morris  Hacker, 
Supt.  D.  D.  Refuse  Div.,  District  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.  C. 

CITY  OF  PATERSON 

1.  Population  of  city  or  borough 
served  ? 

140,000. 

2.  Approximate  area  of  city  or  bor- 
ough? 

Eight  square  miles. 

3.  Size  of  truck  or  trailers  used  ? 
Three  and  one-half  ton — 10  yds.  (cubic 

yards.) 
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4.  Number  of  trucks  required? 
Four   electrics,    3    gasoline;    10    to    30 

teams, dependingon  the  season  of  the  year. 

5.  Number  of  operators  per  truck? 
One  driver,  1  shaker,  2  lifters. 

6.  Number  of  calls  made  per  day  per 
truck? 

Eight  to  nine  trips — 135  barrels  each. 

7.  Number  of  calls  made  per  week  on 
residents? 

Two;  1  garbage,  1  ashes  and  refuse. 
In  some  neighborhoods  garbage  is  col- 
lected twice  a  week. 

8.  Mileage  covered  per  day? 
Twenty  to  twenty-five  miles. 

9.  House  segregation  of  garbage,  if  any  ? 
Special  days  for  collection  of  each. 

10.  Weight  and  rapidity  of  accumu- 
lation of  refuse? 

Eight  hundred  lbs.  to  yard — enough  for 
one  collection. 

11.  Method  of  disposal  (i.  e.  dumps, 
incinerator,  etc.)? 


Dump  and  incinerator. 

12.  Cost  of  operation? 
?     ?     ? 

13.  Charge  for  service? 
No  charge  for  service. 

14.  Statement  of  user: 

About  seven  years  ago  we  took  on  four 
(4)  3>^  ton  GV  tractors  and  trailers  for 
use  in  this  department  for  the  collection 
of  garbage  and  refuse. 

The  idea  of  the  trailer  proposition  was 
to  make  the  body  lower  so  that  it  would 
not  be  such  a  difficult  matter  for  the 
lifter  to  load  on  the  refuse. 

This  idea  did  not  work  out  so  well, 
however,  as  the  combined  unit  drew  con- 
siderable current  and  was  very  slow.  We 
increased  the  number  of  cells  in  the  bat- 
tery from  44  to  48,  which  increased  the 
speed  and  then  by  a  boost  at  noon  we 
were  able  to  complete  the  day's  work 
without  difficultv. 


Refuse  Collecting  by  Electrics  at  Willesden 

(Some   account  of  the  work  done  at  Willesden    by  the  Battery  Driven 

Electrics   of  the   Willesden   Urban    District    Council   under    the 

supervision  of  one  who  knows  how  to  get  the  best  out  of  them.) 


Recently  one  of  these  units  met  with 
an  accident  and  in  repairing  we  had  it 
remodelled  to  a  truck  without  trailer. 

This  is  much  more  satisfactory  than  the 
old  way;  we  get  more  speed  which  we  are 
able  to  use  in  running  from  the  last  point 
of  pickup  to  the  dumps;  the  current  draw 
of  the  vehicle  is  considerably  lower  and  a 
day's  operation  can  be  done  without  the 
boost  at  noon,  which  will  mean  a  longer 
life  for  the  battery,  although  we  did  ob- 
tain three  years'  life  from  the  Ironclads 
in  the  heavy  service  they  were  subjected 
to  with  the  trailer  proposition;  it  is 
easier  to  handle;  it  is  possible  to  do  more 
work  with  the  truck  and  it  occupies  less 
room  in  the  garage. 

We   like   the   electrics   and   next   vear 


hope  to  get  an  appropriation  to  remodel 
the  three  remaining  trailers  so  as  to  get 
the  most  efficiency  from  these  units. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  L.  P.  Ryan, 

City  Street  Commissioner. 

15.  Advantages  claimed  for  particular 
system  ? 

These  people  find  the  truck  more  prac- 
tical for  the  reason  that  the  current  draw 
of  the  vehicle  is  lower,  which  brings  about 
a  greater  mileage,  so  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  boost  at  noon.  Also,  the  speed  of 
the  vehicle  is  greater,  which  can  be  used 
in  running  from  their  last  pick-up  to  the 
dump  and  return  to  their  fresh  start.  It 
is  possible  to  do  more  work  with  the  truck, 
it  is  easier  to  operate  and  occupies  less 
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space  in  their  garage.  They  see  no  ad- 
vantages of  the  trailer  over  the  straight 
trucks. 

CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 

1.  Population    of    city    or    borough 
served  ? 

Washington   Heights  section — popula- 
tion unknown. 

2.  Approximate  area  of  city  or  bor- 
ough? 

Area  of  this  section  unknown — entire 
haul  approximately  12  square  miles. 

3.  Size  of  truck  or  trailers  used? 
Five-ton  trucks — no  trailers. 

4.  Number  of  trucks  required? 
Three  electrics,    16  gasoline   cars   and 

approximately  10  double  team  horse- 
drawn  trucks  for  papers  and  similar 
refuse.  (This  for  Washington  Heights 
section). 

5.  Number  of  operators  per  truck? 
Four  operators,  1  chauffeur,  2  lifters,  1 

shaker. 

6.  Number  of  calls  made  per  day  per 
truck? 

Approximately  60  tenement  houses  per 
block,  houses  varying  from  four  to  seven 


and  ciglit    stories   in    height   and   having 
from  two  to  four  families  per  floor. 

7.  Number  of  calls  made  per  week  on 
residents? 

Calls  for  papers  and  similar  refuse  every 
other  day.  Garbage  collections  made 
daily  except  Sunday. 

8.  Mileage  covered  per  day? 
Approximately  40  to  45  miles  per  day 

per  truck  with  a  boost  at  noon. 

9.  Housesegregation  of  garbage,  ifany. 
Special  trips  for  each.     .Ashes,  papers 

and  similar  refuse  segregated  into  three 
scows  when  scow  dumping  is  used. 

10.  Weight  and  rapidity  of  accumula- 
tion of  refuse? 

?     ?     ? 

11.  Method  of  disposal  (i.  e.  dumps, 
incinerator,  etc.). 

Incinerator,  scow,  and  land  dumps. 

12.  Cost  of  operation? 

Twenty  dollars  to  twenty-five  dollars 
per  truck.  This  is  the  estimated  cost  of 
laying  up  a  truck  a  day,  including  driver's 
wages.    They  keep  no  actual  figures. 

13.  Charge  for  service? 
No  charge  for  service. 


;                      Sacramento                                                San  Jose 

;       Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.                          Bank  of  Italy  Bldg. 

Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 

: 

WILLIAM  DOLGE  & 

CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 

Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 

369  Pine  Street                                                                 San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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Revised  1923  Street 

Improvement  Forms 


We  have  just  completed  a  most  thorough  revision  of 
all  our  legal  forms  in  connection  with  street  improvements  to 
include  the  changes  caused  by  recent  amendments. 

Street  improvement  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
majority  of  our  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  intricacies  caused 
by  our  ever  changing  laws  only  increases  the  possibilities  of 
serious  legal  errors.  Our  forms  have  been  revised  and  re- 
checked  by  Attorneys  and  Street  Experts,  who  are  well 
versed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  therefore,  are  as  near 
perfect  as  possible  to  make  them. 

The  forms  are  very  complete,  all  legal  wording  being 
in  full,  leaving  spaces  that  the  various  Cities  must  fill  in, 
such  as  dates,  descriptions  and  numbers. 

We  have  put  these  forms  in  sets,  which  are  sufficient 
to  complete  one  street  proceeding,  or  they  can  be  ordered  in 
quantities  of  various  forms. 

Why  take  the  risk  of  errors  by  making  your  own  forms, 
when  ours  will  save  both  time  and  trouble. 

Order  one  set  of  forms  to-day,  and  be  prepared  against 
emergency. 


.rs^.. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Specializing  in  Street  Forms  for  Municipalities 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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14.  Statement  of  user: 

It  is  practically  impossible  to  obtain  a 
statement  from  this  user,  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  municipality  bound  with  the 
usual  red  tape  and  further,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  their  latest  purchases  have  been 
gasoline  equipment  for  the  reason  that 
the  electric  truck  manufacturers  did  not 
consider  the  time  spent  in  missionary 
work  would  be  worth  while.  It  is  also 
for  this  reason  that  they  have  not  been 
kept  sold  on  the  electric. 

15.  .'Advantages  claimed  for  particular 
system  ? 

These  people  claim  an  advantage  for 
the  trailer,  and  that  they  are  able  to  make 
a  greater  number  of  trips,  and  therefore 
do  more  work,  but  they  find  the  trailer 
is  too  cumbersome  for  city  service.  There- 
fore, they  have  abandoned  it  in  favor  of 
5  and  lyi  ton  trucks. 

In  January  of  the  year  1915  the  Elec- 
tricity Committee  of  the  Willesden  Urban 
District  Council  recommended  that  pre- 
liminary plans  and  estimates,  bearing  in 
view  certain  contingencies,  should  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  erection  of  a  new  generat- 
ing station,  and  that  certain  other  elec- 
trical matters  should  be  treated,  the 
expiry  of  the  agreement  with  the  North 
Metropolitan  Electric  Power  Supply 
Company  in  three  years  from  that  time 
having  to  be  considered.  In  May  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  A.  W.  Blake,  M.  I.  Mech. 
E.,  M.  I.  E.  E.  electrical  engineer  to  the 
Council,  submitted  his  report  in  response 
to  this  recommendation,  and,  reading 
that  interesting  little  booklet,  one  realizes 
that  its  writer  was  an  enthusiast. 

Referring  to  electric  vehicles  for  work 
in  the  district,  chiefly  at  refuse  collecting 
— electrics  being  then  unknown  at  Willes- 
den— he  wrote:  "These,  and  many  simi- 
lar improvements,  will  in  the  near  future 
become  necessities  of  public  life,  just  as 
surely  as  the  ordinary  motor  car  or  taxi 
may  now  be  considered  indispensable,  and 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  I  desire  to  point 
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out  their  direct  association  with  the  prin- 
cipal subject  of  this  report." 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  then,  and 
the  Electricity  Dept.  of  WilJesden  today 
runs  18  electrics,  14  of  them  constituting 
the  refuse-collecting  fleet;  and  for  confir- 
mation of  the  prophetic  words  quoted  we 
have  only  to  turn  to  Mr.  Blake's  Report 
for  1923.  The  total  working  time  of  the 
14  vehicles  was  33,830  hours,  while  the 
total  time  lost  from  breakdown,  accident, 
or  other  causes  was  32  hours,  or  .095  per 
cent  of  the  total  working  hours;  the 
average  mileage  covered  by  each  was 
3,953;  six  of  the  vehicles  ran  throughout 
the  year  without  any  loss  of  time.  The 
total  distance  traveled  on  house  refuse 
collection  was  56,208  miles;  and  the  num- 
ber of  units  used  was  107,514.  Up  to  the 
date  of  the  Report  (July)  the  number  of 
miles  run  was  168,796. 

Willesden  adopted  the  electric  vehicle 
towards  the  end  of  1918  as  it  was  bound 
to  do  with  Mr.  Blake,  who  knows  how  to 
get  the  best  out  of  electricity,  responsible 
for  the  electrical  development  of  the  dis- 
trict. In  spite  of  capital  charges  on  the 
fleet,  the  cost  works  out  very  favorably 
as  compared  with  contract  haulage  by 
horses,  which  was  the  previous  system, 
and  of  course  the  service  given  is  infi- 
nitely better.  The  Council  used  to  re- 
ceive anything  up  to  600  complaints  a 
month  from  householders  and  ratepayers 


irritated  by  the  delays  and  inconvenience 
of  the  old  methods  of  collection  with 
horse  and  cart;  the  number  received 
stands  now  at  about  50  a  year  with  elec- 
tric vehicle  service. 

The  secret  of  success  in  running  elec- 
trics for  steady  and  often  heavy  work, 
year  in  and  year  out,  is  the  use  of  com- 
mon sense — which  is  no  secret  at  all. 
Willesden  takes  care  of  its  electrical  ve- 
hicles; hence  the  admirable  record  we 
have  seen.  Leaving  the  garage  in  the 
morning  at  7:30,  the  refuse-collecting 
vehicles — which  are  50-cwt.  tipping  lor- 
ries of  Orwell  make — generally  work  in 
pairs,  either  four  or  five  men  going  with 
each  pair.  It  is  an  immense  district, 
populous  and  in  some  parts  densely  in- 
habited, and  the  collecting  begins  on 
Mondays  from  the  outskirts,  the  vans 
gradually  working  inwards  as  the  week 
goes  on.  When  the  first  one  is  loaded  up, 
it  proceeds  to  one  of  the  rubbish  tips  at 
the  canal,  one  man  accompanying  it  in 
addition  to  the  actual  driver;  his  duties 
are  to  see  to  the  sheeting  of  the  van,  the 
loading  and  unloading,  etc. 

The  other  men  then  concentrate  upon 
the  second  van  of  the  pair.  It  is  found 
that  this  method  gets  the  best  value  out 
of  the  loaders  and  avoids  congestion  at 
the  wharf,  for,  as  the  whole  fleet  of  14 
is  in  constant  use,  there  would  obviously 
be  lengthy  waits  at  the  canal-side  if  ten 
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or  a  dozen  ran  in  at  once.  Each  van  has 
its  daily  route  mapped  out,  so  that  the 
inhabitants  are  sure  of  their  house  refuse 
being  removed  at  about  the  same  hour 
every  week;  and  so  closely  do  the  drivers 
keep  to  their  schedule  that  their  appear- 
ance at  the  end  of  a  road,  if  not  quite 
so  certain  as  a  time-signal  from  Green- 
wich, is  at  any  rate  punctual  enough  to 
check  the  household  clocks — so  we  were 
informed.  And,  seeing  the  pride  of  the 
men  in  their  work,  with  their  general 
keenness,  we  could  well  believe  it. 

.^fter  a  holiday — such  as  a  Bank  Holi- 
day week-end — an  additional  van,  or 
maybe  two,  can  be  put  on  to  the  work; 
for  the  Electricity  Department  has  four 
other  electrics,  with  tipping  bodies,  avail- 
able in  emergency.  Three  of  these  are 
"old  stock"  second-hand  5-tonners;  the 
fourth  being  similar  to  the  main  fleet  with 
the  exception  of  the  body.  One  of  these, 
an  Orwell,  does  the  haulage  work  of  the 
Department  in  conjunction  with  a  recon- 


structed 5-ton  electric  lorr\ — this  last 
having  proved  most  useful  and  efl^ective 
in  hauling  heavy  cable  drums  about  the 
district. 

The  day's  work  is  finished — as  far  as 
the  running  goes — at  five  o'clock.  Charg- 
ing the  batteries,  at  a  special  charging 
station,  begins  at  5:30  and  is  continued 
until  11  p.  m.  Some  of  the  vans  do  four 
loads  a  day,  others  three,  on  the  single 
charge;  and  here  is  where  one  ot  the 
"common  sense"  points  come  in.  The 
drivers,  thanks  to  careful  tuition,  under- 
stand that  where  there  is  a  long  road  on 
a  slight  incline  it  is  much  better  to  run  up 
the  ascent  empty  and  begin  filling  at  the 
top,  thus  avoiding  dozens  of  up-hill  starts. 
which  take  ten  times  as  much  out  ot  the 
battery,  the  motor,  and  the  gear  gener- 
ally as  the  slight  effort  required  for  an 
intermittent  down-hill  progress. 

Eleven  of  the  vehicles  are  garaged  at 
the  western  end  of  the  district — not  far 
from  Park  Roval,  'and  three  at  the  Elec- 
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Now  that  la^  year  lias  ended,  and  the  years 
work  well  done,  we  give  thanks  to  those  who  have 
believed  in  oui  pioduct  and  fevcoed  it  by  their  seledtion. 
Entering  the  new  year,  %vith  even  amter  ej^cte,- 
tions  and  better  equipment  and  prospedts,we  can 
the  attentiDn  of  those  whom  we  hope  to  serve  to  our 
record  in  the  paA-  -        ^       ^        ^     ^     ~ 

For  twenty  years,  we  have  sold  GITLMORE 
Aspihaltic  Rx)ad  Oils  in  Califbmiaandthe 
Western  States      ^  ^         ^  ^       ^ 

Oar  repirtatixDn ,  hecsjxse  of  a.  goocL 
product,  has  been  enduring.   Our  intention 
of  serving  aU  well  is  equally  firni .  >-    ^  %. 
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tricity  Works;  these  garages  are  separated 
by  a  distance  of  2}  2  miles.  Most  of  the 
vans  finish  up  at  night  at  the  western 
garage.  For  the  whole  18  electrics,  3 
garage  men  are  employed,  who  act  as 
drivers  in  regular  rotation,  spending  one 
week  on  the  road  and  one  week  in  the 
garage.  A  daily  rota  of  inspection  work 
is  carried  out,  the  man  on  duty  being 
responsible  for  a  proper  examination  of 
the  section  of  the  fleet  at  his  garage.  This 
work  again  is  taken  in  a  definite,  time- 
saving  order.  On  one  night,  for  example, 
he  will  inspect  the  motors,  on  another 
the  driving  pinions,  on  a  third  night  the 
controller  or  the  brakes,  and  so  on;  the 
batteries  are  thoroughly  cared  for  and 
periodically  tested,  the  specific  gravity 
being  continually  taken  and  records  kept 
of  their  condition.  Every  driver  when 
booking  off  has  to  report  to  the  attendant 
if  he  has  noticed  anything  unusual  in  the 
operation  of  his  lorry  during  the  day. 

Each  of  the  fourteen  vehicles  spent  one 
week  in  the  repair  shop  during  the  sum- 
mer for  overhaul  and  painting,  during 
which  time  one  of  the  spare  vehicles  of 
the  Electricity  Department  supplied  its 
place.  The  overhaul  of  each  included  re- 
lining  the  bodies  with  sheet  iron,  complete 
mechanical  and  electrical  overhaul  (apart 
from    the    ordinary    routine    inspections 


already  mentioned)  and  other  needful 
work  on  the  bodies,  the  whole  being  exe- 
cuted by  the  staff  of  the  Department — 
which  fact,  we  think,  is  very  creditable 
to  its  organization  and  supervision.  The 
average  life  of  the  tires  is  approximately 
10,(XX)  miles,  though  some  rear  tires  have 
exceeded  22,000  miles  and  are  still  in  use. 
Most  of  the  vehicles  have  had  new  tires 
fitted  to  the  front  driving  wheels. 

It  is  this  systematic  examination,  this 
attention  to  every  detail,  combined  with 
an  attitude  which  encourages  intelligence 
and  keenness  on  the  part  of  the  staff, 
which  explain  the  "secret"  of  good  and 
punctual  running,  freedom  from  break- 
downs, and  in  general  the  excellent  per- 
formance in  economy  and  efficiency  of 
this  electric  fleet.  No  serious  accident 
has  occurred;  the  only  untoward  event  of 
the  last  year  has  been  a  collision  with  a 
heavily-loaded  petrol  lorry  which  put  No. 
5  out  of  action  one  whole  day  for  body 
repairs — the  13  hours  thus  lost  by  one 
vehicle  forming  not  far  from  half  of  the 
total  number  of  hours  lost  during  the  year 
by  the  entire  fleet!  Of  the  actual  interest 
taken  by  the  men  in  the  record  of  their 
vehicles  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt; 
one  driver  who  inadvertently  lost  half  an 
hour  was  very  upset  about  the  lowering 
of  his  good  record. 
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A  curious  result  of  collection  from  house 
to  house  in  the  crowded  eastern  district 
of  Willesden  is  that  some  of  the  electrics 
serving  that  end  of  the  borough  run  fewer 
miles  than  they  work  hours.  No.  10,  for 
instance,  in  the  year  ending  March  31st, 
1923,  ran  2,350  miles,  while  its  time 
worked  out  at  2,352  hours;  its  total  lost 
time  for  the  year  was  one  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

A  glance  at  the  methods  of  disposing 
of  the  material,  in  conclusion,  will  be  of 
interest.  There  are  two  depots  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal  at  which  the  loaded 
lorries  discharge  their  contents  every  day. 
One  of  these  positions  we  visited  at  the 
mid-day  lunch  hour,  and  w'ere  strongly 
tempted  to  take  a  photograph  before  the 
arrival  of  the  lorries,  for  the  tree-fringed 
canal-side,  the  waiting,  brightly  colored 
barges,  and  particularly  the  inquisitive 
floating  population  of  the  barges  made  up 
a  very  picturesque  scene.  The  vehicles 
run  straight  on  to  the  tip  shown  in 
our  illustrations   and,   turning,   back  up 


to  the  edge;  the  tipping  apparatus  then 
comes  into  action,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
little  loosening  of  the  mixed  load  the 
whole  contents  fall  into  the  wide  wooden 
shoot  by  which  they  are  guided  into  the 
barge  below.  Several  loaded  lorries  ar- 
rived within  half  an  hour,  and  were 
quickly  dealt  with.  The  refuse  is  con- 
veyed by  the  barges  to  certain  gravel  pits, 
and  the  barges  return  with  a  cargo  of 
gravel.  The  cost  of  barging  the  refuse, 
hire  of  barges,  etc.,  is  5s.  6d.  per  ton. 

Willesden's  experience  in  refuse  collect- 
ing by  electric  vehicles  is  a  valuable  one. 
Mr.  Blake,  in  his  1915  Report  to  which 
we  have  referred,  mentions  the  results 
obtained  at  that  time  with  electrics  at 
Barnes,  where,  after  careful  comparisons 
and  tests,  the  surveyor  found  that  each 
horse  and  cart  spent  l}i  hours  per  day 
in  collecting  and  6}4  hours  in  traveling, 
while  the  electrically-driven  vans  spent  5 
hours  56  minutes  per  day  in  collecting 
and  2  hours  34  minutes  per  day  in  travel- 
ing.   By  the  use  of  four  electrics  a  saving 
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of  400  pounds  per  annum  was  possible 
after  allowing  for  all  capital  running  aiil 
maintenance  charges.  Arguing  from  these 
data,  and  admitting  that  such  satisfac- 
tory results  might  not  be  everywhere  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Blakepointcd  the  moral.  "Other 
vehicles  of  the  Council's  service,"  he  said, 
"which  are  used  in  work  which  necessi- 
tates slow  movements  and  frequent  stop- 
pages, could  be  better  operated  electric- 
ally than  by  any  other  means,  while  that 
terror  of  residential  districts,  the  road 
roller,  which  depends  so  much  upon  its 
weight  for  its  efficiency,  could  be  very 
well  operated  quite  silently  by  carrying 
a  battery  just  as  heavy  as  desired,  to  be 
recharged  during  the  night,  and  be  always 
ready  to  start  work  without  waiting  for 
steam." 

And,  later  on,  he  writes:  "In  addition 
to  the  electric  refuse  collecting  vehicles 
being  a  profitable  investment,  the  object 
lesson  to  the  district  would  undoubtedly 
have  the  effect  of  inducing  people  to  use 
similar  vehicles,  which  would  still  further 


help  to  cheapen  the  supply  of  electricity 
by  leveling  up  the  load  on  the  station 
after  midnight."  That  was  written  eight 
years  ago;  and  Mr.  Blake,  with  his  own 
added  experience  of  electric  vehicle  work- 
ing and  his  expert  knowledge  of  road 
transport  problems,  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad,  still  is  an  enthusiast.  From 
what  we  have  seen,  on  the  occasion  of 
our  visit,  he  has  reason  to  be. 

Copied  from  The  Electric  Vehicle, 
October,  1923. 

CITY    OF    PASADF.NA    GARB.AGE 
DEPARTMENT 

Pasadena,  California 
Remarks: 

The  truck  checked  and  report  covers 
the  operation  of  a  Walker  two-ton  model 
42  electric  truck.  It  is  equipped  with  a 
42  cell  MVX-15  Exide  Ironclad  battery 
which  went  into  service  September,  1922. 

This  truck  is  manned  with  a  driver  and 
two  helpers  as  shown  in  pictures  attached 
to  this  report. 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16'  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes   STEEL  TANKS  for  all  purposes. 

Designed,  Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN'     Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 


444  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

TAFT  BA.KERSFICLD 


1758  N.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 
FRESNO 
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Tkst: 

The  check  was  m;uie  as  near  as  possihle 
with  the  normal  operating  conditions. 
Two  trips  were  made  from  the  incinerator. 

'lime  started — 5  minutes  after  4:0() 
a.  m. 

Time  returned — 21    minutes  after  6:(M) 

Time  on  trip — 2  hours  anil  U)  minutes. 

Time  truck  was  in  motion — 48  minutes. 

Time  spent  during  stops — 1  hour  and 
2S  minutes. 

Number  of  stops  made — 63. 

Number  of  miles  traveled — 10.9. 

Number  of  collections  made — 221. 

Pounds  of  garbage  collected — .\H()(). 
Seco.vd  Trip: 

Time  started — 3  minutes  after  7:00 
a.  m. 

Time  returned — 21  minutes  after  1():(X) 

Time  on  trip — 3  hours  and  21  minutes. 


Time  truck  was  in  motion  1  hour  and 
2H    minutes. 

Time  spent  during  stops-  1  hour  and 
53  minutes. 

Number  stops  made — 1 17. 

Number  miles  traveled — 7.3. 

Number  collections  made — 193. 

Pounds  garbage  collected — 5,300. 

The  following  covers  the  total  reailings 
taken  during  this  day's  operation: 

Time  truck  was  in  operation — 5  hours 
37  minutes. 

Time  truck  was  in  motion — 2  hours  and 
16  minutes. 

Time  spent  in  stops — 3  hours  aiul  21 
minutes. 

Houses  called  on — 714. 

Number  of  stops — 180. 

Number  of  miles  traveled — 18.2. 

Pounds  garbage  collected — 9,100. 

Total  number  ampere  hours  used — 137. 
Points  to  be  Noted: 

The  system  they  are  using  is  to  gather 
all  garbage  from  the  rear  of  the  house. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 


? 
I 

I 
I 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates  f 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates  I 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows    j 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small  ! 

I 


TRIDENT  DISC 


1    Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the   history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MASUFACTURED    BV 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 


PORTLAND,    SEATTLE,    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


320  Market  Street 
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First  Street,  New- 
berg,  Oregon; 
looking  East  (rom 
Main  Street. 


Surfaced  Eleven  Years  oAgo—^^lSlp 

SMaintenance  Cost— Still  In 

Excellent  Condition 

Experienced  highway  engineers  have  very  good 
reasons  for  recommending  the  surfacing  of  old 
pavements  with  asphaltic  concrete — 

The  history  of  First  Street,  Newberg,  Oregon, 
is  just  one  of  them — surfaced  with  2"  asphaltic 
concrete  in  1912,  it  is  still  in  excellent  condition 
and  has  incurred  no  maintenance  cost. 

And  there  are  many  other  such  cases  where 
old  pavements  have  been  saved  by  asphaltic  con- 
crete— Mendocino  Avenue,  Santa  Rosa,  Califor- 
nia; surfaced  in  1911 — Vincent  and  Court  Streets, 
Pendleton,  Oregon;  surfaced  in  191'1 — McAdam 
Street,  Oakland,  California;  surfaced  in  1912 — 
and  all  still  giving  good  service. 

It  pays  to  surface  worn-out  pavements  with 
asphaltic  concrete — because  it's  adhesive,  insur- 
ing a  thorough  bond  with  the  old  base — water- 
proof, preventing  seepage  to  the  sub-grade — 
shock-absorbing,  tending  to  protect  the  base 
against  the  force  of  impact — and  it  is  durable. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 
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'J"1k'  first  trip  was  made  in  the  Orange 
(Jrove  Avenue  district  where  the  houses 
are  scattered  as  is  shown  in  the  readings. 
The  second  trip  was  made  in  a  more 
thickl\-  populated  territory,  shown  hy  the 
number  of  stops  ami  starts  made. 
Operating   Ff.a  iirks: 

One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  was 
the  quietness  of  operation.  This  is  quite 
a  factor,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  work 
is  done  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning 
anti  people  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed. 

The  ease  of  handling  the  electric  and 
the  ability  to  turn  and  back  up  in  alleys 
and  close  quarters  was  very  noticeable. 

The  steady  speed  and  the  maintenance 
of  constant  power  throughout  the  day's 
operation  gave  a  decided  working  ad- 
vantage. 

The  cleanliness  of  the  vehicle  and  pleas- 
ing appearance  helped  to  do  a  dirty  job 
iji  a  clean  way,  as  is  shown  by  the  pictures. 
W.  E.  Gallemore, 

Operating  Dept.,  E.  S.  B.  Co. 

It  was  hoped,  when  this  study  began, 
that  .some  average  figures  could  be  ob- 
tained which  would  assist  in  approximat- 
ing the  number  of  trucks  required  to 
serve  a  given  city.  But  it  is  found  that 
our  cities  are  such  a  mixture  of  business 
blocks,  small  residences,  large  residences, 
apartment  houses,  rookeries  and  vacant 


lots  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  conclusion.  It  would  seem  sound 
practice  to  arrive  at  an  approximation  for 
any  given  city  by  actually  trying  a  truck 
in  the  various  districts  and  determining 
what  it  can  do.  About  the  only  sugge.s- 
tion  that  can  be  made  is  that  a  ^yi  or  5 
ton  unit  he  employed  in  congested  dist- 
ricts and  a  2  ton  unit  in  more  scattered 
residential  districts. 

3.  Number  of  operators  to  the  collec- 
tion unit: 

To  get  the  most  out  of  the  investment 
the  collection  vehicle  must  be  kept  mov- 
ing. A  driver  and  two  helpers  seems  to 
be  the  average  solution  for  the  2  ton  units; 
a  driver  and  tour  helpers  for  the  larger 
units. 

4.  Employment  of  personnel. 

The  writer  thought  at  one  time  that  a 
greater  economy  could  be  effected  by  so 
dispatching  trucks  as  to  keep  the  helpers 
bus>'  but  observation  showed  that  the 
helpers  were  entitled  to  rest  during  the 
run  to  the  dump  and  back.  It  is  ver\' 
hard  physical  work  and  no  real  improve- 
ment in  efficiency  could  be  gained  by 
driving  the  men. 

5.  Employment  of  material: 

The  routes  should  be  layed  out  with 
two  factors  in  mind  (a)  grades  and  (b) 
accumulation  of  load,  (a)  As  previously 
stated  an  effort  should  be  made  to  have 
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the  trucks  take  up  grailts  light  aiul  down 
grades  loaiicii.  (h)  The  trucks  should  be 
traveling  toward  the  ilumping  point  as 
they  accumulate  their  load.  Because  of 
their  silent  operation,  electric  trucks 
could  he  employeil  to  work  two  shifts, 
which  should  allow  sufficient  leeway  to 
take  care  of  summer  time  "peak"  loails 
without  adilitional  ec|uipmcnt. 

CONCM'SION 

No  (.loulit,some  ot  you  have  heen  study- 
ing this  problem  for  as  many  years  as  the 
writer  has  weeks  so  it  is  with  some  trepi- 
dation that  this  article  is  submitteil  to 
you.  It  is  submitted  without  a)iology, 
however,  as  it  is  felt  that  all  conclusions 
reached  are  reasonably  sound.  Even  the 
lack  of  apiilicablc  conclusions  regartiing 
some  phases  is  not  without  merit  as  it 
may  save  you  some  time  in  searching  for 
impo.ssible  solutions  even  as  the  writer 
has  searched. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  stuiiy  will  draw 
forth  constructive  criticism,  and  that  the 
repercussion  resulting  therefrom  may 
prove  of  real  value  to  you  who  are  con- 
fronted with  the  necessity  of  actualh 
solving  the  problem  of  refuse  collection 
and  disposal. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  assistance  rendered  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article  by  Professors 
W.  I''.  Langeliar  and  S.  C.  May,  of  the 
University  of  California,  Mr.  C.  K. 
Hickok,  City  Manager  of  Alameda,  and 


to  certain  humble  operators  with  whom 
he  converseil. 
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MONTEREY  PENINSULA 

By   A.    C.   JocH.vus, 
Secretary  Pacific  Grove  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


REMINISCENCES   OF   OLD  MONTEREY 


'I"he  cut  accompanying  this  article 
shows  a  few  of  the  historical  scenes  of 
Monterey,  the  first  capital  of  California, 
on  the  Monterey  Peninsula  where  the 
next  meeting  of  the  League  of  California 
Municipalities  will  take  place.  In  the 
center  of  the  cut  is  shown  the  house  of 
Jimeno  and  above  it  is  seen  Miss  Jimeno 


bright  and  spotless.  Here  we  pass  a 
'dobe  home,  and  in  the  patio  a  glorious 
senorita  is  dancing  as  she  shall  dance 
to-night  in  a  brilliant  ballroom.  Accom- 
paning  her  is  a  troubadour,  whose  guitar 
is  melting  liquid  romance  into  the 
evening  air.  Small  feet  twinkle  over 
the  stones  of  the  court.     Castinets  take 


which  legend  has  connected  with  this 
old  historic  city. 

It  is  twilight.  A  nut-brown,  aged 
vessel  has  joined  several  of  its  kind  in 
the  limpid  bay.  Small  boats  strike  the 
water,  and  the  glint  of  wet  oars  in  the 
rhythm  of  rise  and  fall,  mark  their 
progress  to  the  land. 

Down  the  hills  behind  us,  Spanish 
soldiers    are    sauntering,    their    uniforms 


up    the    time,    and   we   hear   a   ripple   of 
laughter  as  we  pass  on. 

Now  we  meet  the  sailors — just  landed 
— their  sea-legs  still  unaccustomed  to 
the  steady  shore.  They  are  strikingly 
attired,  with  bright  colors  lending  them 
a  gala  air.  For  weeks  they  have  breasted 
the  seas,  battling  raging  typhoons,  and 
rounding  the  Horn  with  great  waves 
sweeping    their    decks.       Monterey    has 
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been  in  their  mintis  for  months.  It  is 
their  night,  ami  old  world  gold  glints 
sharply  as  bars  are  patronized,  anil  as 
coins  are  flipped  carelessly  to  hopeful 
urchins  who  should  be  in  bed. 

Here  is  a  dobe  house  covered  with  rose 
vines,  anil  rising  from  a  sea  of  flowers. 
The  fragrance  is  pervasive,  and  rises 
as  though  it  would  envelope  the  stars 
ami  the  soaring  moon.  Window  bars 
in  the  thick,  cool  walls  do  not  confine  a 
sudden  trill  of  winged  notes.  A  great 
crown  of  black  hair  appears.  Two 
shining  Spanish  eyes  peer  up  at  the 
stars.    She  shall  see  her  don  to-night. 

A  few  paces  farther  on,  six  Indians 
stolidly  blink  in  the  feeble  glare  of  a 
lantern.  Sailors  from  a  Spanish  boat 
are  grouped  about  them,  jesting,  and 
inspecting  for  the  first  time,  American 
red  men.  Soon  they  will  be  trading 
pocket  pieces  for  Indian  souvenirs,  talk- 
ing by  sign  and  grunt  and  grimace.  A 
bunch  of  cowmen  gallop  down  the 
street.  They  charge  from  block  to 
block,  inventorying  the  town.  Satisfied 
that  no  excitement  is  afoot,  they  dis- 
mount, prepareil  to  make  some  for 
themselves. 

Surely  an  evening  in  so  cosmopolitan 
and  romantic  a  place  will  be  interesting. 
We  eventually  arrive  at  the  best  dance 
hall.  Here  Monterey  society  holds  forth 
to-night.  Joyousness  is  rampart.  Ex- 
travagant decorations  have  made  the 
ballroom  a  royal  spectacle. 

An  air  of  expectation  reigns.  It  has 
been  whispered  that  the  Senorita  has 
been  won  at  last!  To-night  she  will 
appear  with  her  caballero — luckiest  of 
all  men — La  Kavorita — as  she  is  called 
by  her  adoring  Monterey — has  been 
woed  by  countless  men.  But  she  has 
kept  her  hand  and  heart  for  the  man  who 
would  bring  her  pearls  without  end! 

Vincent  de  la  Torres,  a  handsome 
adventurer  from  the  south,  had  departed 
months    before,    swearing    somehow    to 


return  with  the  richest  pearls  in  the 
world.  Now  he  must  have  returned, 
says  local  gossip,  bringing  the  one  gift 
for  which  I. a  Kavorita  would  surrender 
her  hand. 

.At  last,  between  dances,  there  is  a 
moment  of  silence.  La  Favorita  appears 
in  the  fringe  of  the  crowd!  The  floor  has 
cleared.  She  steps  forth,  a  vision  of 
sublimest  beauty — swathed  in  pearls — 
great  ropes  of  them,  such  as  people 
never  knew  could  be!  Flushed  and 
happy  in  his  lovely  prize,  De  la  Torres 
holds  her  hand.  Defeated  suitors  swal- 
low heavy  hearts,  and  a  first  cheer 
grows  into  deafening  applause.  The 
music  starts,  and  we  watch  dons  and 
donas,  senores  and  senoritas  eagerly 
close  about  the  radiant  pair  in  a  whirl 
of  dancing.  W'here  could  life  be  so  gay, 
so  brilliant,  as  at  Monterey? 

The  dance  continues.  Finally,  small 
hours  have  come.  The  last  piece  barely  . 
starts,  when  an  aged  padre,  exhausted  J 
and  pale,  staggers  into  the  room.  His 
shoes  are  torn  and  his  feet  are  bleeding 
from  running  far.  With  great  difficulty, 
he  lunges  to  the  center  of  the  floor. 
The  music  stops  and  there  is  stifling 
silence.  The  padre's  aged  back 
straightens  as  with  haggard  face  he 
peers  about  the  room.  Chills  steal  down 
the  spines  of  senoritas.  With  electrifying 
suddeness,  the  padre  shrieks,  levels  his 
finger  at  De  la  Torres,  and  in  the  name 
of  heaven  accuses  him  of  stealing  the 
sacred  pearls  of  Loreta! 

For  a  moment,  the  dashing  caballero 
is  motionless.  Then  the  love  that 
had  sent  him  forth  for  the  pearls  pricks 
him  to  action.  Lifting  his  sweetheart 
in  his  arms,  he  dashes  into  the  night. 
Monterey  helps  to  seek  the  lost  pearls  of  ' 
Loreta,  but  they  are  gone  forever. 

Of  the  oil  and  the  wine,  and  the  plenty. 
And  the  dance  in  the  twilight  gray — 

■'.Ah,  these,"  and  the  head  shakes  sadly, 
"Were  the  good  times  in  Monterey!" 
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Recent  Court  Decisions  of  Interest  to 
Municipalites 


CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

Entry  of  Municipal  Water  District  Upon  Private  Lands — Absence 
OF  Condemnation  Proceeding — Violation  of  Constitutional  Provisions. — 
The  entry  by  a  municipal  water  district  upon  private  lands,  in  advance  or  absence 
of  any  condemnation  proceeding,  with  a  force  of  employees  and  with  mechanical 
structures  operated  by  steam  or  gasoline  and  with  other  appliances  and  imple- 
ments, for  the  purpose  of  making  a  number  of  test  borings  of  specified  sizes  and 
lengths  at  various  points  upon  said  lands,  and  also  of  making  at  other  places 
thereon  excavation  of  an  area  of  four  by  six  feet  and  of  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  and 
of  occupying  so  much  of  said  lands  as  shall  be  needed  for  ingress  and  egress,  necessi- 
tating the  trampling  down  and  destroying  the  growing  grain  of  the  owners  over 
the  area  to  be  occupied  during  such  operations,  and  of  building  fences  around  such 
test  holes  and  excavations  for  the  better  protection  thereof  pending  such  opera- 
tions, constitutes  such  an  interference  with  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  owners  of 
such  private  lands  to  the  possession,  occupation,  use  and  enjoyment  thereof  as  to 
amount  to  a  taking  and  a  damaging  thereof  to  the  extent  and  during  the  period 
of  such  entry  upon  said  lands  and  of  the  operations  of  the  water  district  thereon, 
in  violation  of  both  article  I,  section  13,  and  article  I,  section  14,  of  the  Constitution. 

Jacobsen  v.  Superior  Court,  Sonoma  County,  66  Cal.  Dec.  528. 

DEDICATION 

Dedication — Lands  Designated  by  Word  "Plaza" — Erection  of  Town 
Hall — Injunction. — The  trustees  of  a  town  will  be  enjoined  at  the  instance 
of  a  citizen  and  taxpayer  from  erecting  a  town  hall,  including  rooms  and  offices  for 
town  officers,  and  a  jail,  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  town,  on  an  occupied 
piece  of  land  in  the  center  of  a  "plaza,"  which  has  been  planted  to  various  orna- 
mental trees,  lawns  and  flowers,  whereby  two  maps  or  town  plats  the  lands  in 
question  were  designated  by  the  owner  thereof  by  the  word  "plaza"  and  were 
dedicated  to  and  used  by  the  public  as  a  plaza,  and  where  it  cannot  be  said  that 
the  erection  of  the  town  hall  with  a  jail  will  not  interfere  with  the  complete  and 
common  use  and  enjoyment  of  such  space  by  the  public,  particularly  that  larger 
public  not  inhabitants  of  that  particular  community  who  are  beneficiaries  never- 
theless of  the  trust  resting  upon  the  town  authorities. 

Kelly  V.  Town  of  Hayward,  66  Cal.  Dec.  480. 

ELECTION  LAW 

Constitutional  Law — Use  of  Voting  Machines — Section  6,  Article  II 
Constitution.- — The  provision  in  section  6  of  Article  II  ot  the  Constitution  as 
to  the  use  of  voting  machines  within  designated  subdivisions  ot  the  state  relates 
only  to  the  legislature  and  not  to  the  determination  of  powers  conferred  by  a 
charter. 

Ashe  V.  Zemanskv,  66  Cal.  Dec.  346. 
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FXECTIONS 

Elections — Minicipal  Corporations — Bond  Propositions — Slfficien'CV 
OF  Vote — Section  3  of  Statute  of  1901,  as  Amended  in  1915. — A  bond  issue 
for  the  acquisition,  construction  and  completion  of  a  municipal  library,  submitted 
to  the  voters  of  a  municipality  at  a  general,  special  bonds  and  charter  amendments 
election,  held  under  the  terms  of  section  3  of  the  Statute  of  1901,  as  amended  in 
1915  (Stats.  1915,  p.  1454),  failed  to  carry  where,  two-thirds  of  the  voters  voting 
at  the  special  election  did  not  vote  in  favor  of  this  particular  bond  issue  although 
two-thirds  of  the  voters  voting  on  this  particular  bond  issue  did  vote  in  favor 
thereof.     City  of  Pasadena  v.  Chamberlain,  66  Cal.  Dec.  519. 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 

(See  Jurisdiction) 

Intoxicating  Liquors — Public  Nuisance — Volstead  Act. — The  Volstead 
Act  of  its  own  force  constitutes  any  place  in  this  state  where  intoxicating  liquor  is 
illegally  sold  a  public  nuisance,  subject  to  abatement  by  appropriate  proceedings 
in  the  superior  court  and  such  proceedings  can  be  maintained  by  a  district  attorney 
of  a  county  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

In  re  Brambini,  66  Cal.  Dec.  306. 

Abatement  of  Nuisances — Preliminary  Injunctions— Controlling  Laws 
— The  special  proceedings  provided  by  the  legislature  for  the  abatement  of  illegal 
liquor-selling  places  as  nuisances  control  over  the  general  provisions  of  the  law 
with  relation  to  the  issuance  of  writs  of  injunction. 

In  re  Brambini,  66  Cal.  Dec.  306. 

Proceeding  in  Name  of  United  States  or  People  of  State — Injunction — 
Procedure — Controlling  Law. — Whether  a  proceeding  to  abate  an  illegal 
liquor-selling  place  as  a  nuisance  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  L^nited  States  or 
in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  California,  the  procedure  outlined  in  the 
state  statute  for  the  issuance  of  injunctions  controls. 

In  re  Brambini,  66  Cal.  Dec.  306. 

Extent  of  Punishment — Wright  Act  Controlling. — The  penal  pro- 
visions of  the  federal  law  were  adopted  by  the  Wright  .Act  as  a  part  of  the  law  of 
California,  and  the  Wright  Act  to  that  extent  modifies  the  statute  of  1915  fixing 
the  punishment  at  a  less  maximum  and  a  higher  minimum  for  the  same  offense. 

In  re  Brambini,  66  Cal.  Dec.  306. 

JURISDICTION 

Justice's  Court — Jurisdiction — Constitutional  Law. — Under  subdivision 
2  of  section  1 1 2  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  the  justice's  court  cannot  exercise 
a  jurisdiction  which  is  broader  than  that  conferred  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 

Morrissey  v.  Morrissey,  66  Cal.  Dec.  284. 

Justice's  Court— Violations  of  Wright  Act — Forfeiture  and  Order 
OF  Sale  of  Truck  of  Value  of  ?1,900 — Jurisdiction. — In  a  prosecution  in  the 
justice's  court  for  violations  of  the  Wright  .Act  consisting  of  the  unlawful  possession 
and  unlawful  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  means  of  an  automobile 
truck,  which  was  seized  and  belonged  to  a  party  other  than  the  defendant,  and 
was  of  the  admitted  value  of  nineteen  hundred  dollars,  the  justice's  court,  upon 
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conviction  of  the  liefendant,  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  judgment  of  for- 
feiture and  order  of  sale  of  said  automobile  truck. 

Traffic  Truck  Sales  Co.  of  California  v.  The  Justice's  Court  of  the  Township 
of  Red  Bluff",  County  of  Tehama,  66  Cal.  Dec.  563. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATION  ACT 

Municipal  Corporation  Act — Incorporation  of  City  of  Sixth  Class — 
Publication  of  Notice — Sufficiency  of. — A  published  notice  of  the  hearing 
of  a  petition  for  the  incorporation  of  a  city  of  the  sixth  class  under  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act  of  1883  (Stats.  1883,  p.  93),  which  shows  that  notice  is  given 
"that  the  following  petition  will  be  presented  to  the  board  of  supervisors,"  and 
that  the  petition,  containing  the  names  of  the  petitioners,  immediately  follows 
said  notice,  such  notice  not  being  separately  signed,  is  sufficient. 

People  ex  rel.  v.  City  of  Montebello,  66  Cal.  Dec.  631. 

MUNICIPAL  UTILITY  DISTRICT  ACT 

Municipal  Utility  District  Act — Computation  and  Collection  of 
District  Tax — Election  to  Avail  of  Assessments  Made  by  County  Asses- 
sors— Ordinance  by  Board  of  Directors  of  District — Time  of  Filing — 
Mandatory  Provision  of  Act — Organization  of  District  After  Attachment 
of  Lien  for  Taxes — Mandamus. — A  writ  of  mandate  will  not  issue  to  compel 
the  auditors,  assessors  and  tax  collectors  of  several  counties,  wherein  a  municipal 
utility  district  formed  pursuant  to  the  "Municipal  Utility  District  Act"  of  1921 
(Stats.  1921,  p.  245)  is  situated,  to  respectively  compute,  assess  and  collect  for 
said  district  a  utility  district  tax,  where  the  board  of  directors  of  the  district  did 
not  declare  its  election  by  ordinance  to  avail  itself  of  the  assessments  made  by  the 
assessors  and  file  a  certified  copy  of  the  ordinance  with  the  auditors  of  said  counties 
on  or  before  the  first  Monday  in  February,  as  required  by  subdivision  3  of  section  20 
of  said  act,  which  is  a  mandatory  provision,  but  did  so  later;  and  also  where  it 
appeared  that  said  district  was  not  organized  until  after  the  first  Monday  in 
March  when  lien  for  taxes  should  take  effect. 

East  Bay  Municipal  L'tility  District  v.  Garrison,  66  Cal.  Dec.  222. 

NUISANCES 

Nuisance — Overhanging  Building — Negligence  Immaterial. — The  main- 
tenance by  an  owner,  of  a  building  which  overhangs  the  premises  of  another  is  a 
violation  of  the  latter's  rights  which  amounts  in  law  to  a  nuisance,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  due  to  any  negligent  act  or  omission. 

Kafka  v.  Bozio,  66  Cal.  Dec.  262. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Public  Health  Act — Application  to  Improvement  Act  of  1911  and 
Municipal  Corporation  Act — Construction  of  Sewers. — The  proper  con- 
struction of  the  Public  Health  Act,  originally  enacted  in  1907  and  amended  in 
1911  and  1913  and  1917  (Stats.  1911,  p.  565;  Stats.  1913,  p.  796;  Stats.  1917, 
pp.  920,  921),  with  reference  to  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  and  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  is  that  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  should  be  construed  as 
providing  fully  for  the  construction  of  sewers,  and  the  Public  Health  Act  is  re- 
stricted in  its  application  to  the  use  of  the  sewers  after  they  are  constructed. 

In  re  Chutuk,  66  Cal.  Dec.  331.  (,ConHnued,m  pageeg) 
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THE  COMING  ELECTIONS  IN  SIXTH 
CLASS  CITIES 

By  \Vm.  J,  Locke 


On  April  14th  next,  a  general  election 
will  be  held  in  every  sixth  class  city 
and  town  in  California.  It  is  a  matter 
of  great  importance.  It  is  important 
to  the  state  as  well  as  the  cities,  because 
the  character  of  government  which 
prevails  in  the  cities  is  reflected  in  the 
government  of  the  county  and  the 
government  of  the  state. 

According  to  the  system  under  which 
we  are  governed,  every  citizen  is  ex- 
pected to  do  his  part.  The  forefathers 
who  established  the  government  for  us 
did  their  part,  and  it  is  up  to  us  to 
"carry  on."  It  was  brought  into  being 
after  a  mighty  struggle  at  the  cost  of 
much  treasure  and  many  lives,  in  order 
that  we  who  are  living  to-day  might 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  equality 
of  opportunity.  For  these  reasons  the 
man  who  refuses  to  give  some  of  his 
time  and  ability  for  the  cause  of  good 
government  and  its  maintenance  is 
unworthy  of  citizenship.  Stress  of 
private  business  is  no  excuse.  Govern- 
ment comes  first,  because  if  there  were 
no  such  thing  as  government  there 
would  be  no  such  thing  as  private 
business.  Besides,  good  government 
means  good  business  and  good  times  for 
everybody.  When  men  lose  faith  in  their 
government  it  is  invariably  reflected  in 
business.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  to  help  secure  good  govern- 
ment, and  the  place  to  which  he 
should  give  attention  first  is  the  city  or 
town  in  which  he  lives,  for  the  reason 
that  municipal  government,  in  many 
ways,  is  more  important  than  the 
government    of   the    state    or    even    the 


nation.  Most  of  the  legislation  enacted 
by  congress  seldom  has  any  direct 
efl^ect  on  the  ordinary  citizen,  whereas 
his  local  city  council  may  start  some- 
thing at  any  time  which  will  cost  him 
hundreds  of  dollars.  Then  again,  that 
most  important  problem  of  all,  the 
security  of  public  health,  depends  prin- 
cipally on  local  legislation. 

These  few  comments  have  been  made 
for  the  purpose  of  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  local  government  and  the 
necessity  of  securing  good  men  and 
women  to  accept  public  office.  You 
cannot  have  good  government  unless 
you  first  secure  the  right  kind  of  people 
to  administer  that  government.  Un- 
fortunately, many  good  people  think 
that  there  is  some  kind  of  stigma  at- 
tached to  public  office,  while  others 
again  fear  public  criticism.  Undoubtedly 
these  things  have  had  the  efl^ect  of  de- 
terring many  good  men  and  women  from 
accepting  public  office,  but  a  little  re- 
flection on  their  part  should  make  it 
quite  manifest  that  such  objections  are 
untenable  and  do  not  offer  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  failure  to  perform  their  civic 
duties. 

Another  thing  that  should  be  borne  in 
mind  is  the  fact  that  many  good  people 
decline  to  put  themselves  in  the  position 
of  seeking  public  office.  They  might  be 
willing  to  accept  a  nomination  if  it  were 
tendered  them,  or  stand  as  a  candidate 
if  waited  upon  and  requested  by  a  dele- 
gation of  their  fellow  citizens.  In  other 
words,  there  are  many  good  people  who 
believe   that  the  office  should  seek   the 
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A  BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  AND  DIGEST  OF  DECISIONS  ON 

THE  SUBJECT  OF  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS 

RENDERED  SINCE  THE  ADOPTION 

OF  THE  "WRIGHT  ACT." 

By    H.    A.    POSTLETHWAITE, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League  and  City  Attorney  of  San  Bruno  and  Sonoma. 


CONSTITUTIONALITY 

The  Wright  Act  (Stats.  1921,  p.  79, 
adopted  by  the  people  on  referendum  in 
November,  1922)  is  conspicuous  by  its 
extreme  brevity.  It  adopts  the  National 
Prohibition  Act  (Volstead  Act,  Ann. 
Fed.  Stats.  1919  Supp.  204)  by  reference, 
which  recites  that  all  acts  or  omissions 
prohibited  or  declared  unlawful  by  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
Volstead  Act  are  hereby  prohibited  and 
declared  unlawful,  and  violations  thereof 
are  subject  to  the  penalties  provided  in 
the  Volstead  Act." 

This  method  of  enactment  furnished 
the  first  avenue  of  attack  on  its  constitu- 
tionality. In  the  case  of  In  re  Burke 
65  Cal.  Dec.  77,  the  Supreme  Court 
held  that  the  enactment  by  reference 
was  proper,  but  indicated  that  the  at- 
tempt to  so  adopt  any  future  provisions 
which  might  be  enacted  by  congress 
into  the  Volstead  Act,  is  void.  The 
contention  that  the  method  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Wright  Act  is  contrary  to 
section  24,  article  IV  of  the  state  con- 
stitution which  provides  that  "no  law 
shall  be  revised  or  amended  by  reference 
to  its  title,  but  in  such  case  the  act 
revised  or  section  amended  shall  be  re- 
enacted  and  published  at  length  as 
revised  or  amended,"  was  decided  against 
in  the  case  of  People  v.  Frankovitch, 
42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  325.  "The  first  clause 
of  the  title  of  the  Act  reading,  '.'^n  act  to 
enforce  the  provisions  of  article  XVIII 
of  the  amendments  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States'  is  alone  sufficient 
to  cover  all  the  contents  of  the  statute." 
In  re  .•\dams,  40  Cal.  App.  Dec.  551. 


AFFECT  ON  LOCAL  ENFORCE- 
MENT ORDINANCES 

The  legislature  in  enacting  the  Wright 
Act  unquestionably  had  no  desire  to 
nullify  the  local  county  and  municipal 
enforcement  ordinances,  for  section  4  of 
the  Act  provides:  "Nothing  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  as  limiting  the  power 
of  any  city  or  county,  or  city  and  county, 
to  prohibit  the  manufacture,  sale  trans- 
portation or  possession  of  intoxicating 
liquors  for  beverage  purposes;"  *  *  * 
Notwithstanding  this  unequivocally  ex- 
pressed intention,  however,  it  is  clear 
that  just  that  thing  which  was  sought  to 
be  avoided  has  been  accomplished,  viz: 
The  local  legislative  bodies,  municipal 
and  county,  have  been  absolutely  de- 
prived of  any  power  of  regulation  on  the 
subject  of  intoxicating  liquors  whatso- 
ever. This  conclusion  would  appear  to 
be  unescapable  in  view  of  decisions 
rendered  by  the  courts  shortly  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Wright  Act. 

The  leading  case  on  the  point  is  In  re 
Mingo,  65  Cal.  Dec.  367.  Although  this 
decision  is  directly  in  point  only  on  the 
question  of  the  validity  of  portions  ot  a 
county  liquor  ordinance  prescribing  a 
greater  penalty  for  violation  than  that 
authorized  by  the  Wright  Act  for  the 
same  offense,  the  court  practically  de- 
cides all  local  ordinances  on  the  subject 
to  be  totally  void. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  this  case  by  the 
court  that  local  ordinances  of  this  nature 
derive  their  authority  from  the  powers 
delegated  to  counties  and  municipalities 
by  section  11,  article  XI  of  the  constitu- 
tion which  provides  in  effect  that  police 
power    is    thereby    delegated    to    enact 
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such  regulations  as  an'  not  in  couftici 
with  the  gt-nna/  law.  Although  this  con- 
stitutional provision  contains  a  grant  of 
power,  yet  the  italicized  clause  has  been 
held  to  be  a  limitation  upon  the  powers 
therein  granted  and  a  local  ordinance 
"punishing  exactly  the  same  act  de- 
nounced by  a  state  law  is  in  conflict 
therewith  and  therefor  to  that  extent 
void.  (Citing  in  re  Sic.  73  Cal.  142; 
Ex  parte  Stephens,  1 14  Cal.  278;  Ex  parte 
Daniels,  18J  Cal.  6.16). 

It  is  pointed  out  that  section  4  of  the 
act  does  not  purport  to  contain  any 
specific  grant  of  authority,  but  the  court 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  would  seem  to 
have  little  or  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  as  "when  the  state  law  and  the 
county  ordinance  are  in  conflict,  the 
situation  is  not  changed  by  the  legislative 
declaration  that  the  act  shall  be  con- 
strued as  though  there  was  no  conflict," 
the  constitution  itself  imposing  the  limi- 
tation, the  legislature  is  without  power 
either  to  add  or  detract  therefrom.  If  the 
state  sees  fit  to  occupy  a  given  field  of 
legislation  completely,  the  local  bodies 
are  thereby  automatically  and  com- 
pletely deprived  of  any  right  to  legislate 
in  that  field  (charter  cities  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  statement),  and  legislative 
declaration  or  a  showing  of  intent  np 
matter  how  clear  and  unequivocal  can- 
not alter  the  situation.  The  whole 
matter  seems  to  simmer  down  to  a 
question  of  twice  in  jeopardy.  The 
court  says:  "It  would  seem  that  an 
ordinance  must  be  conflicting  with  the 
general  law  which  may  operate  to  pre- 
vent a  prosecution  of  the  ofl^ense  under 
the  general  law.  The  constitution  pro- 
vides that  no  one  shall  be  twice  put  in 
jeopardy  for  the  same  ofl^ense.  If  tried 
and  convicted  or  acquitted  under  the 
ordinance,  he  could  not  be  again  tried 
for  same  offense  under  the  general  law."* 

The  Mingo  case  is  followed  by  the 
case  of  Olivieri  v.  Police  Court,  41  Cal. 


.App.  Dec.  1 1  ->,  to  the  same  efFect, 
excepting  that  the  ordinance  under  con- 
sideration was  municipal  instead  of 
a  county  ordinance;  also  by  the  case  of 
People  V.  De  Ferrari,  42  Cal.  App. 
Dec.  113,  in  which  it  is  held  that  "the 
provisions  of  a  county  ordinance  in 
language  identical  with  section  3  of  the 
Volstead  .'\ct  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors,  was  superceded  by 
the  Wright  Act,  rendering  them  as 
ineffective  as  if  they  had  been  repealed; 
and  the  repeal  of  a  penal  statute  with- 
out a  saving  clause  or  statute  puts  an 
end  to  all  prosecutions  thereunder." 
However,  ".A  writ  of  prohibition  will  not 
issue  to  restrain  a  police  court  from 
proceeding  with  the  trial  of  a  charge  of  a 
violation  of  a  city  ordinance  making  it 
unlawful  to  have  intoxicating  liquors  in 
one's  possession  on  the  ground  that  the 
ordinance  prescribes  a  greater  penalty 
for  such  ofl^ense  than  the  Wright  .'\ct, 
where  the  complaint  states  an  offense 
under  the  Wright  .Act."  Olivieri  v. 
Police  Court,  41  Cal.  App.  Dec.  113. 

PROCEDURE 

The  procedural  features  of  the  Vol- 
stead Act,  a  federal  statute,  are  not  con- 
trolling in  California  of  their  own  force, 
and  the  Wright  .Act  has  not  adopted 
them.  Brambini  v.  Superior  Court, 
66  Cal.  Dec.  306. 

JURISDICTION  OF  OFFENSES 
Since  under  section  29  of  the  ^'olstead 
Act  a  defendant  may  be  fined  in  excess 
of  $500  for  the  unlawful  manufacture  or 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  Justices' 
Courts  are  not  given  jurisdiction  of  the 
offenses  and  consequently  under  section  5 
of  article  VI  of  the  constitution,  juris- 
diction thereof  is  in  the  Superior  Court. 
People  V.  Brenta,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  265. 
Jurisdiction  in  actions  of  abatement  of 
nuisance  is  in  the  Superior  Court. 
Carse  v.  Marsh,  64  Cal.  Dec.  399. 
Jurisdiction    of    first    offense    unlawful 
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possession,  is  in  the  Justices'  Courts; 
second  and  additional  offenses  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Superior  Court; 
the  bunching  of  several  counts  in  one 
information  charging  offenses  cognizable 
in  the  Justices'  Courts  and  committed 
at  different  times,  will  not  by  such 
bunching  vest  the  Superior  Court  with 
jurisdiction  thereof.  People  v.  Rose, 
42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  173;  People  v.  Cen- 
cevich,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  230.  On  a 
charge  of  unlawful  possession  and  trans- 
portation by  means  of  an  automobile 
truck  of  the  value  of  $1,900,  the  Justice's 
Court  has  no  jurisdiction  to  adjudge  a 
forfeiture  and  order  a  sale  of  said  truck. 
Traffic  Truck  Sales  Co.  et.  al.  v.  Lennon 
et.  al.,  66  Cal.  Dec.  563. 

It  would  appear  that  all  the  first 
offense  violations  set  forth  in  section  29 
of  the  Volstead  Act  for  which  a  penalty 
not  in  excess  of  $500  fine  and  six  month's 
imprisonment  is  provided,  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Justice  Court; 
all  other  prosecutions  under  the  act 
for  offenses  having  a  greater  penalty 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Superior 
Court. 


The  Recorders'  Courts  of  cities  of  the 
fifth  and  sixth  class  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  Justices'  Courts  over 
offenses  committed  within  the  limits  of 
the  respective  municipalities.  (See  sec- 
tions 806  and  882  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act.)  When  acting  by  virtue 
of  such  concurrent  jurisdiction  the  Re- 
corder is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  Prince  v.  Fresno, 
88  Cal.  407.  The  penalties  to  be  imposed 
are  not  limited  to  the  $300  fine  and 
three  months  imprisonment  provided 
by  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act  (Sec- 
tion 764,  sub.  16;  section  862,  sub.  14), 
for  violations  of  ordinances. 

From  the  clear  language  ot  sections 
1457  and  1570  of  the  Penal  Code,  it 
would  appear  that  all  fines  collected  by 
the  Recorder's  Court  in  prosecutions 
under  the  Wright  Act  must  go  into  the 
treasury  of  the  municipality.* 

*There  are  a  nuinber  of  decisions  holding  that  the  fines  go 
to  the  county  see:  88  Cal.  W!;  13  Cal.  190:  I  Cal.  App.  618: 
however,  these  decisions  were  rendered  prior  to  1905  at  which 
time  sections  14S7  and  1570  of  the  Penal  Code  were  amended 
to  their  present  wording.  There  have  apparently  been  no  de- 
cisions on  the  present  wording  of  the  sections  as  respects  the 
question  in  hand  except  the  case  of  County  of  Tulare  v.  Fenn, 
I?  Cal.  App  41S,  in  which  it  was  held  that  "money  collected 
as  a  forfeiture  of  bail  for  non-appearance  to  answer  a  felony 
charge  before  a  Recorder  of  a  city  of  the  sixth  class,  sitting  as  a 
magistrate  of  the  county,  belurtgs  to  the  county  a  nd  not  to  the  city." 


DIGEST 


Brambini  v.  Superior  Court,  66  Cal.  Dec.'306. 

(1)  Intoxicating  Liquors — Public  Nuisance — Volstead  Act. — The  Vol- 
stead Act  of  its  own  force  constitutes  any  place  in  this  state  where  intoxicating 
liquor  is  illegally  sold  a  public  nuisance,  subject  to  abatement  by  appropriate 
proceedings  in  the  superior  court  and  such  proceedings  can  be  maintained  by  a 
district  attorney  of  a  county  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  Id. — Procedural  Fe.^tures  of  Volstead  Act — Inapplicability  to 
State  Actions. — The  procedural  features  of  the  Volstead  Act,  a  federal  statute, 
are  not  controlling  in  California  of  their  own  force. 

(3)  Wright  Act — Federal  Procedure  Not  Adopted. — The  Wright  .-^ct 
which  became  effective  on  December  21,  1922,  has  not  adopted  the  procedural 
features  of  the  Volstead  Act. 

(4)  Id. — Abatement  of  Nuisances — Preliminary  Injunctions — Legal 
Authority — State   Laws. — The  authority   for  the  issuance  of  preliminary  in- 
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junctions  in  proceedings  to  abate  nuisances  consisting  of  places  maintained  for 
the  keeping  and  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  must  be  found  in  the  law  of  this  state. 

(5)  Id. — Abatement  of  Nuisances — Preliminary  Injunctions — Con- 
trolling Laws. — The  special  proceedings  provided  by  the  legislature  for  the 
abatement  of  illegal  liquor  selling  places  as  nuisances  control  over  the  general 
provisions  of  the  law  with  relation  to  the  issuance  of  writs  of  injunction. 

(6)  Id.— Abatement  Act  of  1915 — Special  Procedure — Constitutional 
Law.— The  act  of  1915  (Stats.  1915,  p.  236)  with  reference  to  the  abatement  of 
illegal  liquor  selling  places  as  nuisances  is  not  a  law  attempting  to  lay  down  a 
special  procedure  in  violation  of  article  IV,  section  25,  subdivision  3,  of  the  Con- 
stitution, since  the  liquor  traffic  is  a  separate  subject  of  legislation,  and  a  law 
regulating  the  proceedings  for  the  abatement  of  such  type  of  a  nuisance  is  a  general 
law,  although  it  may  require  a  different  sort  of  procedure  from  that  obtaining  in 
other  cases. 

(7)  Id. — .Abatement  of  Nuisances — Injunctions — Procedure — .'\ct  of 
1915  Controlling. — The  procedure  laid  down  in  the  abatement  law  of  1915 
controls  in  the  issuance  of  injunctions  for  the  abatement  of  illegal  liquor  selling 
places  as  nuisances. 

(8)  Id. — Proceeding  in  Name  of  United  States  or  People  of  State — 
I.vjuNCTioN — Procedure — Controlling  Law. — Whether  a  proceeding  to  abate 
an  illegal  liquor  selling  place  as  a  nuisance  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  or  in  the  name  of  the  People  of  the  State  of  California,  the  procedure  out- 
lined in  the  state  statute  for  the  issuance  of  injunctions  controls. 

(9)  Id. — Act  of  1915 — Written  Notice  to  Owner  Before  Institution 
OF  .Abatement  Action — Effect  of  Failure  to  Give — Injunction  improvi- 
DENTLY  Issued. — The  failure  to  give  the  written  notice  to  the  owner  of  premises 
before  suit  is  instituted  to  abate  the  same  as  a  nuisance,  as  provided  by  the  .Act 
of  1915,  is  not  jurisdictional,  but  merely  gives  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  complaint 
as  a  foundation  for  the  temporary  and  permanent  abatement  of  the  nuisance, 
and  the  error  of  the  court  in  issuing  such  a  temporary  injunction  is  an  error  com- 
mitted in  the  exercise  of  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  preliminary  injunction  comes 
under  the  head  of  an  injunction  improvidently  issued  as  distinguished  from  one 
utterly  void,  and  the  owner's  remedy  is  not  to  violate  the  injunction,  but  to  apply 
to  the  court  for  its  dissolution  and  i/i  default  of  such  dissolution  to  appeal  to  the 
higher  court  for  a  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  superior  court  in  issuing  or  in  failing 
to  dissolve  the  injunction. 

(10)  Id. — Violations  of  Preliminary  Injunctions — Contempt  of  Court. 
— Violations  of  temporary  restraining  orders  in  actions  to  abate  nuisances  under 
the  Act  of  1915  constitute  contempt  of  court,  although  the  complaints  failed  to 
allege  previous  notice  to  the  owners  of  the  existence  of  the  nuisances. 

(11)  Id. — Contempt — Inapplicability  of  Penal  Code  Provisions  as  to 
.Amendments  of  Pleadings. — A  contempt  is  prosecuted  by  an  "affidavit"  under 
section  1209  et  seq.  of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the  sections  of  the  Penal 
Code  relating  to  the  amendment  of  complaints,  indictments  and  informations 
contained  in  section  1387  of  the  Penal  Code  do  not  apply  to  such  prosecutions. 

(12)  Id. — Contempt — Violation  of  Preliminary  Injunction — Punish- 
ment— Penal  Pro\isio\.s. — The  provisions  for  the  punishment  for  a  contempt 
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of  court  in  the  violation  of  a  preliminary  injunction  in  an  abatement  proceeding 
are  penal  provisions. 

(13)  Id. — Extent  of  Punishmext — Wright  Act  Controlli.vg. — The 
penal  provisions  of  the  federal  law  were  adopted  by  the  Wright  Act  as  a  part  of 
the  law  of  California,  and  the  Wright  Act  to  that  extent  modifies  the  statute  of 
1915  fixing  the  punishment  at  a  less  maximum  and  a  higher  minimum  for  the  same 
offense. 

(14)  Id. — VioL.^TioN  OF  Preliminary  Injunction — Penalty — Volstead 
Act — Adoption  by  Wright  Act. — The  penalty  for  the  violation  of  a  preliminary 
injunction  in  an  abatement  proceeding  is  fixed  by  the  Volstead  Act  and  is  one  of 
the  penalties  of  that  act  and  is  adopted  as  the  law  of  this  state  by  reference  in 
section  1  of  the  Wright  Act. 

(15)  Id. — Contempt  of  Partner — Sufficiency  of  Affidavit. — An  affi- 
davit charging  that  a  partner  knew  of  the  violation  of  an  injunction  by  the  co- 
partnership and  that  such  violation  was  in  the  regular  course  of  business  of  the 
co-partnership  of  which  he  was  a  member  was  sufficient  to  give  the  court  juris- 
diction to  punish  such  partner  for  contempt. 

(16)  Id. — Sufficiency  of  Evidence — Certiorari. — Where  the  evidence 
is  sufficiently  substantial  to  give  the  court  jurisdiction  to  punish  for  contempt,  the 
appellate  court  cannot  inquire  further  into  the  matter  on  certiorari. 

Carse  v.  Marsh,  64  Cal.  Dec.  399. 

(1)     Superior  Court — Volstead  Act — Abatement  of  Nuisance — Juris- 
diction.— The  superior  court  has  jurisdiction  to  entertain  an  action  to  abate  a 
nuisance  under  the  Volstead  .'\ct  and  may  make  and  enforce  restraining  orders 
issued  in  said  action. 
Ex  parte  Garrison,  67  Cal.  Dec.  93. 

(1)  Wright  ,'\ct — Non-Payment  of  Fine — Imprisonment — Right  of 
Justice's  Court  to  Impose. — The  justice's  court  has  the  right  to  provide  for 
imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  fine  imposed  under  the  Wright  Act,  even  though 
the  Wright  Act,  in  adopting  the  provisions  of  the  Volstead  Act,  made  no  provision 
for  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  fine. 

In  re  Adams,  40  Cal.  App.  Dec.  551. 

(1)  Wright  Act  Sufficiency  of  Title. — The  first  clause  of  the  title  of  the 
Wright  Act  (Stats.  1921,  p.  79)  reading  ".'\n  act  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  article 
18  of  the  amendments  to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,"  is  alone  sufficient 
to  cover  all  the  contents  of  the  statute. 

(2)  Id. — First  Offense — Judgment — Fine. — Under  section  29  of  the 
Volstead  Act,  which  by  adoption  is  a  part  of  the  Wright  Act,  the  only  penalty 
that  can  be  imposed  for  first  offense,  unlawful  possession,  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,  and  there  can  be  no  sentence  of  imprisonment,  but  the  court  may  in 
accordance  with  section  1446  of  the  Penal  Code,  in  imposing  the  fine,  direct  that 
the  defendant  be  imprisoned  until  the  fine  be  satisfied,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
day's  imprisonment  for  every  dollar  of  the  fine. 

(3)  Id. — Police  Court — Void  Judgment — Rendition  of  Valid  Judg- 
ment.— A  police  court,  as  well  as  a  court  of  record,  has  the  power  to  impose  a  valid 
judgment  after  imposing  an  invalid  judgment,  notwithstanding  it  is  a  court  of 
limited  jurisdiction. 
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In  re  Burke,  65  Cal.  Dec.  77. 

(1)  CoNsriTi  TioNAi.nv  OK  Law. — Wherever  there  is  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  it  (ami  there  are  none  in  this  state)  it  is  proper  to  declare 
anv  law  of  another  state  or  of  the  I'nitcd  States  to  be  the  law  of  this  state,  and  this 
may  properly  be  accomplished  by  reference. 

(2)  Id. — Adoption  of  Future  Provisions  of  Volstead  Act — Effect  of 
Provision  Upon  Remainder  of  Act. — Conceding,  without  deciding  that  the 
provision  of  the  Wright  Act  purporting;  to  adopt  the  future  provisions  which  may 
be  enacted  by  congress  into  the  N'olstead  Act  is  void,  the  only  effect  ot  putting 
such  provision  into  the  statute  would  be,  at  most,  that  the  provision  itself  would 
be  void,  leaving  the  remainder  of  the  act  valid.  It  is  not  such  a  component  part 
of  the  act  itself  as  would  invalidate  the  entire  act.  (See  also  People  v.  Frankovitch, 
42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  .^25.) 

In  re  Frankovitch,  65  Cal.  Dec.  150. 

(1)  .Alternative  Jldg.ment.-  .A  judgment  that  defendant  "pay  a  fine  of 
?5(X)  or  be  confined  in  the  city  jail  for  a  period  of  six  months  upon  his  failure  to 
pay  said  fine"  is  construed  to  be  a  judgment  imposing  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
for  six  months,  but  gives  the  defendant  the  opportunity  of  escaping  such  punish- 
ment by  the  payment  of  the  fine,  and  where  the  defendant  fails  to  pay  the  fine  he 
is  in  no  position  to  complain  of  the  imprisonment. 
In  re  Hayward,  41  Cal.  App.  Dec.  167.     (Prior  to  adoption  of  Wright  Act^ 

(1)  Violation  of  Municipal  Ordinance — Defective  Complaint — Ha- 
beas Corpus. — .A  complaint  filed  in  a  justice's  court  charging  the  violation  of  a 
municipal  ordinance  in  selling  intoxicating  liquors  does  not  wholly  fail  to  state  a 
public  offense  by  reason  of  the  failure  to  allege  that  the  liquor  was  sold  "for 
beverage  purposes"  so  as  to  entitle  the  defendant  to  discharge  on  habeas  corpus 
after  affirmance  of  the  judgment  of  conviction  by  the  superior  court,  since  the 
defect  might  have  been  remedied  by  demurrer  or  by  motion  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

In  re  Hernandez,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  250. 

This  decision  is  bascti  on  the  violation  of  an  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Bakers- 
field  and  the  trial  and  conviction  was  had  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Wright 
Act. 

Decided: 

That  a  complaint  charging  a  defendant  with  the  unlawful  possession  of  in- 
toxicating liquor  on  certain  designated  premises  in  violation  of  a  city  ordinance 
does  not  state  a  public  offense,  where  the  ordinance  provides  that  "It  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  have,  keep  or  store  any  intoxicating  liquor  in  any 
public  or  semi-public  place  in  said  city  except  as  provided  herein,"  and  the  com- 
plaint fails  to  allege  that  the  premises  described  are  a  public  place  or  a  semi-public 
place. 
In  re  Kennerly,  65  Cal.  Dec.  360. 

(1)  Impri.sonment  for  Non-Payment  of  Fine — Justice's  Court  Pro- 
ceeding—  Duration  of  Imprisonment. — Under  the  provisions  of  section  1446 
of  the  Penal  Code  a  justice's  court  may,  upon  imposing  a  fine  for  the  offense  of 
having  intoxicating  liquor  in  possession,  direct  the  imprisonment  of  the  defendant 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  1446,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  one 
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dollar  per  day  until  the  fine  be  satisfied,  since  section  1206  of  the  Penal  Code, 
which  expressly  prohibits  any  imposition  of  imprisonment  for  non-payment  of  a 
fine  "beyond  the  term  for  which  the  defendant  might  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  the  offense  of  which  he  has  been  convicted,"  applies  to  convictions  in 
the  superior  courts. 
In  re  Mingo,  65  Cal.  Dec.  367. 

(1)  County  Ordinance — Greater  Punishment  Than  Wright  Act — 
Invalid  Enactment. — The  enactment  of  the  provisions  of  the  Volstead  Act  by 
reference  in  the  Wright  Act,  making  it  a  general  law  of  the  state  within  the  meaning 
of  article  XI,  section  11,  of  the  constitution,  thereby  deprived  the  portions  of  a 
county  ordinance  fixing  a  greater  penalty  for  the  offense  of  possessing  intoxicating 
liquor  of  all  validity,  because  in  conflict  with  such  state  statute. 

(2)  Id. — The  mere  fact  that  the  complaint  alleged  a  violation  of  the  county 
ordinance  instead  of  the  state  law  would  not  render  the  judgment  void  in  so  far  as 
the  facts  alleged  and  proved  showed  a  violation  of  the  state  law. 

Olivieri  v.  Police  Court,  41  Cal.  App.  Dec.  113, 

(1)  City  Ordinance — Greater  Penalty  Than  Wright  Act — Void 
Provision. — A  section  of  a  city  ordinance  prescribing  a  greater  penalty  for  the 
offense  of  having  intoxicating  liquors  in  one's  possession  than  that  prescribed  by 
the  Wright  Act  is  void. 

(2)  Id. — Violation  of  Ordinance — Trial — Prohibition. — A  writ  of  pro- 
hibition will  not  issue  to  restrain  a  police  court  from  proceeding  with  the  trial  of  a 
charge  of  a  violation  of  a  city  ordinance  making  it  unlawful  to  have  intoxicating 
liquors  in  one's  possession  on  the  ground' that  the  ordinance  prescribes  a  greater 
penalty  for  such  offense  than  the  Wright  Act,  where  the  complaint  states  an  offense 
under  the  Wright  Act. 

People  V.  Brenta,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  265. 

(1)  Unlawful  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquor — Jurisdiction  in  Superior 
Court. — Since  under  section  29  of  the  Volstead  Act  a  defendant  may  be  fined  in 
excess  of  $500  for  the  unlawful  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  justice's  courts  are 
not  given  jurisdiction  of  the  offense  and  consequently,  under  section  5  of  article  VI 
of  the  Constitution,  jurisdiction  thereof  is  in  the  superior  court. 

(2)  Id. — Section  954,  Penal  Code — Absence  of  Distinction  Between 
Felonies  and  Misdemeanors. — Section  954  of  the  Penal  Code,  which  provides, 
"The  indictment  or  information  may  charge  two  or  more  different  offenses  *  *  * 
under  separate  counts,"  makes  no  distinction  between  felonies  and  misdemeanors. 

(3)  \y). — Judgment— Alternative  Provision— Validity  of.— In  a  prosecution 
for  the  unlawful  sale  of  liquor,  where  the  defendant  was  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
in  the  county  jail  for  a  term  of  three  months  on  the  first  count  and  to  pay  a  fine  of 
$500  on  the  second  count,  with  the  alternative  "in  default  of  the  payment  of  said 
$500  that  he  be  confined  in  the  county  jail  for  the  period  of  one  day  for  each 
$2.00  of  said  fine,"  the  alternative  provision  was  violative  of  section  1205  of  the 
Penal  Code  to  the  effect  that  such  alternative  imprisonment  shall  not  "extend  in 
any  case  beyond  the  term  for  which  the  defendant  might  be  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment for  the  offense  of  which  he  has  been  convicted";  and  such  error  did  not 
render  the  judgment  wholly  void,  but  only  to  the  extent  of  the  excessive  imprison- 
ment imposed. 
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People  V.  De  Ferrari,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  113. 

(1)  CoL'NTV  Ordinance  S^l'ER^EDED  by  Wright  Act — Repeal — Ter- 
mination OF  Prosecutions. — The  provisions  of  a  county  ordinance  in  language 
identical  with  section  3  of  the  Volstead  Act  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  were  superseded  by  the  Wright  Act,  rendering  them  as  ineffective  as  if 
they  had  been  repealed,  and  the  repeal  of  a  penal  statute  without  a  saving  clause 
or  statute  puts  an  end  to  all  prosecutions  thereunder. 

People  V.  Frankovich,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec,  325. 

(\)  Wright  Act — Method  of  Enactment  ok — Section  24,  Article  IV, 
Constitution. — The  Wright  Act  is  not  obnoxious  to  the  objection  that  the 
method  of  its  enactment  was  contrary  to  section  24  of  article  IV  of  the  state 
constitution,  which  provides  that  "No  law  shall  be  revised  or  amended  by  reference 
to  its  title;  but  in  such  case  the  act  revised  or  section  amended  shall  be  re-enacted 
and  published  at  length  as  revised  or  amended." 

(2)  Id. — Criminal  Law — Violation  of  Wright  Act — Common  Nuisance 
— Sufficiency  of  Information. — In  this  prosecution  of  several  defendants  for 
the  crime  of  maintaining  a  common  nuisance,  in  violation  of  the  Wright  Act,  the 
information  sufficiently  charged  the  offense  sought  to  be  therein  stated. 

(3)  Id. — Verdict  of  Guilty — Sufficiency  of  Evidence. — In  such  prose- 
cution the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  verdict  of  guilty  against  the 
defendants. 

(4)  Id. — Testimony  of  Prior  Sales  of  Intoxicati.vg  Liquor  on  Premises 
— Admissibility  of. — In  such  prosecution  no  error  was  committed  in  allowing 
testimony  showing  sales  of  intoxicating  liquor  made  by  the  defendants  at  the 
premises  informed  against  prior  to  the  period  of  time  during  which  the  information 
alleged  that  the  defendant  committed  the  act  constituting  the  crime  charged,  such 
testimony  being  admissible  "not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  another  and  distinct 
offense  from  that  charged,  but  to  show  the  character  of  the  place  and  the  purpose 
of  the  defendant." 

(5)  Id. — Possession  of  Intoxicating  Liquor  in  Auto — Testimony  of 
State's  Witness — Admissibility  of. — In  such  prosecution  there  was  no  error 
in  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  a  state's  witness  that  within  the  times  men- 
tioned in  the  information  he  met  one  of  the  defendants  in  his  auto  near  the  court- 
house, and  that  at  that  time  the  said  defendant  had  in  his  car  several  jugs  and 
small  barrels  containing  intoxicating  liquor. 

(6)  Id. — Instruction — Propriety  of. — In  such  prosecution  an  instruction 
given  by  the  court  to  the  effect  that  intent  to  commit  the  crime  charged  in  the 
information  is  not  essential  to  the  consummation  thereof;  that  "all  you  are  re- 
quired to  find,  to  reach  a  verdict  of  guilty  against  any  defendant,  is  that  such 
defendant  at  the  time  and  place  charged  in  the  information  maintained  or  aided 
and  abetted  in  maintaining  the  place  described  in  the  information  and  that  in- 
toxicating liquor  was  either  kept  or  sold  therein"  was  proper. 

People  V.  Hixson,  40  Cal.  App.  Dec.  117.     (Prior  to  adoption  of  Wright  Act). 

Decision  on  municipal  ordinance  prior  to  adoption  of  Wright  .Act  holding 
that  a  municipahty  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power  may  prohibit  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquors  t.ir  medicinal  purposes.  No  conflict  with  National  Prohibition 
Act. 
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People  V.  Johnston,  41  Cal.  App.  Dec.  726. 

(1)  \'lOLATION-     OF    WrIC;HT    AcT Su  FFICIENXY    OF     INFORMATION'. An     ill- 

torniation  charging  a  violation  of  section  21  of  the  Wright  Act  substantially  in  the 
language  of  the  statute  is  sufficient. 

(2)  Evidence — General  Reputation  of  Saloon. — In  such  prosecution, 
testimony  that  the  general  reputation  of  the  saloon  of  the  defendant  was  that 
it  was  a  place  where  intoxicating  liquors  were  sold  and  served,  was  heresay,  incom- 
petent and  inadmissable,  and  was  a  prejudicial  error,  where  the  evidence  was  in 
substantial  conflict  as  to  whether  intoxicating  liquor  was  kept  in  the  saloon  after 
the  defendant  assumed  charge  thereof. 

(3)  Sales  Prior  to  Assumption  of  Management. — Testimony  of  sales  of 
intoxicating  liquor  made  in  the  saloon  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  defendant 
purchased  the  place  and  himself  took  responsible  control  and  management  of  the 
establishment,  was  irrelevant  and  prejudicial. 

People  V.  Pryor,  40  Cal.  App.  Dec.  489.     (Prior  to  adoption  of  Wright  Act). 

On  a  charge  of  manufacture,  sale  and  possession  of  intoxicating  liquors  in 
violation  of  a  county  ordinance,  the  evidence  was  sufficient  to  sustain  the  verdict 
of  guilty. 

People  V.  Rose,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  173. 

(1)  Unlawful  Possession  of  Intoxicating  Liquor — Pleading— In- 
formation Charging  Two  Like  Offenses — Jurisdiction. — The  superior  court 
has  not  the  jurisdiction  to  try  a  defendant  upon  an  information  charging  in  one 
count  the  offense  ot  having  intoxicating  liquors  in  his  possession  on  a  specific  date, 
in  violation  of  the  Wright  Act,  and  charging  in  another  count  a  like  offense  alleged 
to  have  been  committed  on  a  subsequent  date,  since  the  jurisdiction  of  each  single 
offense  is  exclusively  in  the  justice's  court. 

(2)  Id. — Jurisdiction  of  the  offense  of  unlawful  possession,  first  offense, 
is  in  the  justice's  court;  second  and  additional  offenses  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  superior  court;  the  bunching  of  several  counts  for  offenses  cognizable  in  the 
justice's  court  will  not  by  such  bunching  vest  the  superior  court  with  jurisdiction 
thereof.    To  the  same  affect :    People  v.  Cencevich,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  230. 

People  V.  Smith,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  434. 

(1)  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquor — Evidence  of  Other  Sales — Inad- 
missibility and  Prejudicial  Character  of. — In  a  prosecution  for  the  crime  of 
selling  intoxicating  liquor  evidence  showing  the  commission  by  defendant  of 
offenses  of  the  same  character  as  that  with  which  he  was  charged  and  occurring  on 
separate  days  from  the  one  specified  in  the  information,  introduced  over  de- 
fendant's objection,  for  the  purpose  of  "indicating  what  the  probabilities  are  as  to 
whether  or  not"  the  defendant  "did  make  the  sale  in  question,"  was  inadmissible 
and  prejudicial. 
People  V.  Zmak,  40  Cal.  App.  Dec.  117.     (Prior  to  adoption  of  Wright  Act). 

(1)  Maintenance  of  Place  for  Sale  of  Alcoholic  Liquor. — On  this 
appeal  from  a  judgment  of  conviction  of  the  crime  of  "maintaining  a  place  where 
alcoholic  liquor  is  kept  for  sale  and  distribution"  in  no-iicense  territory,  it  is  de- 
clared on  appeal  that  an  examination  of  the  transcript  shows  that  the  defendant 
was  fairlv  tried  and  convicted  on  evidence  which  was  conclusive  of  his  guilt. 
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Traffic  Truck  Sales  Co.  et  al.  v.  Lennon  et  al.  66  Cal.  Dec.  563. 

(1)  Prohibition— OriiCE  of  Writ. — It  is  only  where  the  inferior  tribunal 
is  about  to  do  some  act  unauthorized  In'  law  that  the  writ  ot  prohibition  will  lie; 
it  is  a  preventive,  rather  than  a  corrective  remedy,  and  issues  only  to  restrain  the 
commission  of  a  future  act,  and  not  to  undo  an  act  already  performed.  Acts 
simply  ministerial  in  their  nature,  and  in  no  sense  judicial,  cannot  be  reached  by 
prohibition. 

(2)  Id. — Jistice's  Court — Vioiatioxs  of  Wright  Act — Forfeitlre  and 
Order  of  Sale  of  Trick  of  Value  of  $1,900 — Jlrisdictio.v. — In  a  prosecution 
in  the  justice's  court  for  violations  of  the  Wright  .Act  consisting  of  the  unlawful 
possession  and  unlawful  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor  by  means  of  an 
automobile  truck,  which  was  seized  and  belonged  to  a  party  other  than  the  de- 
fendant, and  was  of  the  admitted  value  of  nineteen  hundred  dollars,  the  justice's 
court,  upon  conviction  of  the  defendant,  did  not  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  and  order  of  sale  of  said  automobile  truck. 

(3)  Id. — Forfeiture — Time  of.Attachment — Relation  Back  toCommiss- 
lONOF  Wrongful  Acts. — When  aforfeiture  of  property  ismade  absolute  by  statute 
the  forfeiture  must  be  deemed  to  attach  at  the  moment  the  offense  is  committed, 
and  the  title  to  the  forfeited  property  from  that  moment  vests  in  the  state;  and  in 
case  a  prosecution  of  the  offender  ensues,  and  a  decree  of  condemnation  follows  in  a 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  decree  relates  back  to  the  date  of  the  wrongful 
acts  alleged  and  proved  at  the  trial  or  in  the  hearing  of  the  cause. 

(4)  Id. — Judicial  Determixatio.v — Title. — The  law  requires  proceedings 
to  be  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  facts  of  the  forfeiture,  and  the 
inchoate  title  of  the  state  to  the  goods  forfeited  is  not  fully  consummated  until 
after  judicial  condemnation  has  been  had. 

(5)  Id.— Proceedings  to  Declare  Forfeiture— Nature  of.— The  pro- 
ceeding for  a  declaration  of  forfeiture  and  for  an  order  of  sale  of  property  seized 
for  wrongful  acts  is  one  in  rem,  not  against  the  owner  or  possessor  of  the  property, 
but  against  the  property  itself,  which  is  treated  as  the  real  offender. 
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WHAT  OUR  CITIES  ARE  DOING 

On  January  1st  a  postal  card  request  was  sent  to  each  city  clerk  in  the  slate  requesting 
news  items  for  this  department.      The  responses  are  as  follows: 


Arroyo  Grande — Beg  to  advise  that 
on  February  6th,  this  city  will  advertise 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  con- 
crete arch  bridge  across  the  Arroyo 
Grande  Creek  at  Mason  Street.  Bonds 
for  $22,000.00  were  voted  last  July. 

There  will  be  a  public  meeting  Janu- 
ary 28th,  in  the  city  hall,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  the  question  ot  a  sewer 
system  for  the  city.  State  Engineer 
Goudy  will  address  the  meeting,  and 
will  submit  several  plans  for  said  sewer. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  city  trustees 
to  employ  an  engineer  to  make  pre- 
liminary surveys  for  the  disposal  of 
waters  from  said  sewer.  This  will  be 
done  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  board. 
B.  F.  Stewart, 

City  Clerk. 

Calipatria — In  response  to  your  card, 
the  contract  for  paving  Main  Street  and 
a  portion  of  Holabird  Avenue,  with 
sidewalk  and  curb  on  West  Main  Street 
to  the  new  high  school  building  has  been 
completed  by  G.  W.  Cushing,  con- 
tractor, at  his  bid  of  $89,902.63.  Work 
done  under  1911  Act,  with  10-year 
bonds  under  the  1915  Street  Improve- 
ment Bond  Law. 

This  paving  connects  Calipatria  with 
the  county  highway  extending  west 
and  south  to  Brawley,  giving  complete 
hard  road  transportation  between  the 
business  centers  of  the  two  towns. 
P.  N.  Meyers, 

City  Clerk. 

Colfax  intends  doing  about  one  mile 
of  street  paving,  as  soon  as  all  pre- 
liminaries are  concluded. 

We  voted  a  bond  issue  of  $25,000  last 
September  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
bonds  have  been  sold. 


Expect   to   be   ready   to   let  contracts 
and  start  the  work   by  the   1st  of  April. 
John  M.  Newman, 

City  Clerk. 
Corona  is  contemplating  the  installa- 
tion of  about  two  and  a  half  miles  of 
ornamental  street  lights  under  the  direc- 
tion of  J.  J.  Jessup,  engineer.  The  work 
and  improvement  to  be  done  under  the 
Public  Improvement  Act  of  1915. 
Yours  truly, 

M.  Terpenning, 

City  Clerk. 
Crescent  City — Preparations  are 
being  made  to  resume  work  on  the  break- 
water at  this  place  which  was  tem- 
porarily suspended  a  short  time  ago  on 
account  of  inclement  weather,  and  the 
end  of  this  season  should  see  a  great 
piece  added  to  the  work  already  done. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  will  permit 
the  street  work  begun  last  summer  will 
be  finished.  The  sewer  system  has  been 
installed  and  is  in  working  order,  and 
with  fair  conditions  prevailing  mid- 
summer will  find  our  streets  finished  and 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  ably  take  care 
of  the  heavy  tourist  travel  we  expect 
next  year,  as  our  vacational  resorts  are 
becoming  well  known. 

Yours  truly, 

Harry  K.  Tonkin, 

City  Clerk. 

Davis  has  let  the  contract  for  paving 

approximately    17    blocks    with    Willite 

pavement,   under    the    provision   of  the 

Act  of  1911,  with  the  1915  bond  feature. 

This  is  the  first  paving  that  has  been 

let  within  our  city,  and  we  are  hoping 

that  it  will  be  a  forerunner  of  further 

improvement  along  the  same  line. 

Truly  yours, 

F.  A.  Plant, 

City  Clerk. 
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F.L  Cajon  — We  have  just  purchased, 
and  have  already  been  delivered  <jne 
new  Rco-Dclugc  combination  chemical 
hose  truck  and  pumper,  with  extra 
equipment. 

We  have  also  recently  completed  an 
extension  and  improvement  to  our  water 
system — giving  both  extension  and  added 
water  pressure  and  better  fire  pro- 
tection— costing  $8,000. 
Truly  yours, 

Chas.  F.  Richardson, 

City  Clerk. 

Inglewood  during  the  year  1923  has 
caused  the  improvement  of  approxi- 
mately twenty  miles  of  permanent  pave- 
ments and  approximately  thirty  miles 
of  curbs  and  sidewalks  constructed  at 
the  approximate  cost  of  about 
$500,000.00.  The  way  things  have 
started  out  for  the  year  1924  it  would 
appear  that  the  same  amount  of  work 
in  dollars  and  cents  will  be  done  along 
the  same  line  of  improvements. 

During  the  year  1923  the  city  caused 
the  expenditure  of  about  $250,000.00 
for  water  extensions,  such  as  laying 
new  mains  and  new  wells.  For  the  year 
1924  the  city  contemplates  and  has 
already  awarded  the  contract  for  the 
drilling  of  an  additional  eighteen-inch 
well  and  are  also  figuring  on  putting  in 
additional  water  lines. 

The  city  is  further  contemplating  the 
construction  of  an  additional  fire  station 
in  one  of  our  new  districts  called  Fair- 
view  Heights,  as  well  as  adding  an 
addition  to  the  present  central  fire 
station,  a  portion  of  said  addition  which 
will  be  used  as  a  city  jail  with  police 
headquarters.  Of  course  that  means 
additional  fire  equipment  for  the  new 
station  as  well  as  additional  fire  equip- 
ment for  the  central  station.  The  cost 
of  this  has  not  been  figured  out  as  yet, 
but  whatever  it  may  be  will  be  done  by 
bond  issue  to  be  voted  on,  presumingly, 
at  the- April  election. 


To  give  you  an  idea  how  fast  this  city 
has  grown  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  December  of  1921  we 
had  900  water  services  on  our  records 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  over 
3,900  water  services  making  an  increase, 
between  such  time,  of  over  3,000  water 
services,  and  computed  by  four,  as  a 
very  conservative  estimate,  means  that 
we  have  increased  our  population  within 
the  last  two  years  by  better  than  1 2,000. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Otto  H.'  Duelke, 

City  Clerk. 

IsLETOx — This  little  town  on  the 
Sacramento  River  has  only  been  incor- 
porated for  about  six  months,  but  con- 
sidering the  population  only  about  500 
of  which  are  foreign  at  least  75%,  it  is 
making  remarkable  progress  towards 
public  improvement. 

Prior  to  incorporation  there  were  only 
about  three  street  lights  and  these 
privately  owned.  Now  contract  has 
been  let  and  work  is  now  under  way  to 
string  powerful  lights  over  every  street 
intersection  in  town  and  later  it  is 
planned  to  have  a  large  electric  sign, 
at  each  entrance  to  town,  bearing  the 
name  of  the  town. 

In  addition  to  this  the  town  engineer 
has  made  a  thorough  survey  of  the  town, 
established  corners  and  grades,  and  it  is 
understood  that  early  in  the  spring 
contracts  will  be  let  for  the  paving  and 
grading  of  probably  two  miles  of  streets 
within  the  town  limits. 

Plans  are  also  being  promulgated  for 
providing  a  practical  disposal  of  garbage. 

One  of  the  first  things  accomplished 
after  incorporating  was  the  establishing 
of  a  budget  and  making  same  so  that 
without  effort  expenditures  would  easily 
stay  within  same.  So  far  this  has  been 
accomplished  and  the  town  is  starting 
out  good  and  sound  financially. 

Isleton  has  a  good  bunch  of  "boosters" 
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PHOTO  OF  STREET  PAVED 


TH   ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE 


Many  More   Years 

of  service,  experience  proves 


Durability — and  two  other  major  factors — 
mark  the  leadership  of  asphaltic  concrete 
over  other  types  of  pavements. 

The  most  rigid  of  tests — experience — has 
convinced  municipalities  everywhere  that 
asphaltic  concrete,  imder  any  and  all  con- 
ditions, lasts  longer. 

Of  more  than  109,000,000  square  feet  of 
California  paving  contracted  for  in   1922, 


78'f  called  for  various  types  of  asphaltic 
concrete.     Proof  positive   that  the    ever- 
increasing  trend  toward  this  type  of  paving 
is  based  on  sotmd  facts  and  figures. 
Economical — not  only  as  an   investment, 
but  by  just  cost  comparison. 
Easily  and  quickly  laid  too,  and  subject  to 
the  minimum  of  eventual  repairs. 
Asphaltic  concrete  pays  all  ways. 


UNION  "D"  GRADE  ASPHALT 


Union  Oil  Company 


of  California 


Asphaltic  Concrete   Pavements 
Are  Correct  in  Principle 
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iConlKiuri  from  poor  00) 

and  that  will  help  any  town  as  much  as 
any  other  one  thing. 

J.  \V.  Gardiner, 

City  Clerk. 

Livingston  is  progressing  wonderfully 
and  getting  more  and  more  into  the 
mysteries  of  building  up  a  modern  town, 
of  course,  we  always  fall  back  when 
deadlocked  upon  difficult  questions,  to 
the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
and  with  great  promptness  on  your  part 
questions  are  answered  in  every  detail, 
enlightening  us  how  to  proceed  and  what 
steps  to  take. 

For  past  year  questions  of  vital  im- 
portance have  been  taken  up  and 
thoroughly  thrashed  out  by  our  officers 
and  if  found  too  much  of  a  burden  on 
our  taxpayers  lay  over  such  questions 
until  we  are  in  better  position  to  adopt 
them. 

We  invested  in  a  Reo  chemical  fire 
truck  which  is  quite  an  asset  to  the 
town.    We  installed  a  fire  alarm  in  shape 


of  a  large  air  whistle  giving  wonderful 
results,  also  a  volunteer  fire  department 
of  25  members  composed  mostly  of 
young  fellows,  and  they  certainly  show 
vim  at  any  fire  call. 

We  bought  five  acres  of  land  about 
four  miles  from  town  for  an  official 
dumping  ground.  We  cleaned  up  the 
whole  city  of  all  garbage,  etc.,  we  tore 
all  old  signs  down  and  posters  from 
telephone  and  telegraph  poles,  painted 
same  six  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  place  any 
more  bills  on  them. 

We  marked  off  all  streets  for  parking 
and  traffic,  placing  buttons  at  inter- 
sections. We  employed  a  speed  officer 
to  take  care  of  traffic  and  look  after  law 
breakers. 

Yours  truly, 

Robt.  H.  Corbett, 

City  Clerk. 

Palo  Alto — Owing  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  City  of  Palo  Alto,  frequent  ex- 
tensions of  the  water  supply  system  are 


ARMCO  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 


LOS  ANGELES 


antl  s:itisfac( 
railroads,  and  coi 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  COMPANY 


l)v  a  great  majority  of  the  steam  and  electric 
i  municipal  governments  of  California. 


WEST  BERKELEY 
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made  necessary.  The  boring  of  a  300- 
foot  well  has  just  been  completed  and  a 
300,000-gallon  reservoir  has  been  con- 
structed. One  deep  well  turbine  pump 
and  one  horizontal  centrifugal  pressure 
pump  will  be  installed  in  this  new  unit 
of  the  water  system  ot  the  city. 

The  Board  of  Public  Works  will  con- 
tinue its  work  of  paving  under  direct 
contract  with  property  owners  on  the 
same  plan  as  during  the  past  three  years. 
About  600,000  square  feet  of  concrete 
pavement  will  be  laid  during  the  coming 
season.  The  pavement  is  five  inches 
deep  and  is  laid  with  an  intregal  curb. 
In  advance  of  this  work,  20,000  feet  of 
6-inch  cast  iron  water  mains  will  be  laid 
on  the  streets  to  be  paved. 

Frank  Kasson, 

City  Clerk. 

Parlier — Our  city  has  just  installed 
a   new    fire    wagon    and    has   purchased 


1,000  feet  of  new  fire  hose  from  the 
United  States  Rubber  Company;  also 
has  organized  a  new  fire  department 
under  the  leadership  of  George  Biggs, 
our  fire  chief;  also  new  electric  lights 
have  been  installed  in  Parlier,  and  the 
streets  graded  and  put  in  first  class 
shape  during  the  last  twelve  months. 
Yours  truly, 
y.  A.  Higginbotham, 

City  Clerk. 

PoRTERViLLE  is  now  paving  forty 
blocks  in  the  residence  districts,  and 
the  city  engineer  is  preparing  plans  and 
specifications  for  paving  thirty  additional 
blocks. 

We  are  also  removing  the  narrow 
steel  bridge  on  Main  Street  and  re-placing 
it  with  a  modern  re-inforced  concrete 
bridge  the  full  width  of  the  street  with 
cement  sidewalks  on  each  side.  The  old 
steel  bridge  is  being  used  to  construct 


The  LaFrance  Life  Gun  has 
demonstrated  its  effectiveness 
through  successful  usage.  It  en- 
ables the  fire  fighter  to  put  a  life 
line  to  an  otherwise  inaccessible 
place. 

The  50  calibre  rifle  fires  a  hardened 
steel  projectile  which  fits  over  the 
outside  of  the  barrel.  The  line  is 
attached  to  the  projectile. 
Each  outfit  consists  of  one  fiber 
trunk  case,  ISO  yards  of  Mason's 
Line  and  rewinding  copper  spool, 
150  yards  of  Mason's  Line  extra, 
four  steel  projectiles,  one  rifle  with 
flame  guard  and  ramrod,  20  car- 
tridges, one  cleaning  brush,  instruc- 
tions for  operation. 

/\niRl(MlAtWNCEpl(EENG[NECQflPANY.^C. 

*—  151  New  Montgomery  St  1302  Waihington  Bld^ 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Lot  Angelci,  Cai.  ^^ 


LaFrance 
Life  Gun 


If  the  LaFrance  Life 
Gun  is  used  to  save 
one  human  life,  it 
more  than  repays  its 
moderate  first  cost. 
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K  St  "D"  Soeet. 

Wc  mc  tiat>  nfiaaae  tkc  oid  bn:«MB 


The  dty  kas  also  leased  dBTcy  acres 
jast  soBth  rf  tbe  dty  far  ffl  maa>  casap 
eraiaid,  «Ttk  infiniiBd  pnkiag  spaces 
Iqmpped  vitk  skmcs,  tadiks,  waser  £^d 
cfccnic  Mns.  Tfce  o*oe  is  fcnsbec  on 
the  extaW  vitli  Redwood  bnt^  r-osn 
:ie  hiA  S«T».  a  rqfcajrf  oae  ca  ite  ^  Frix  Axix^Petitians  b««  bc«: 
B«  reiwcods  aho«^  Parm^ilk;  s  ^^^  ^^^^^  tie  last  60  da^  fcr  the 
107  feet  a  orcMii  ii  ■  i  .  this  js  pr.  viag  ^-,wuyuit  o*  sercral  streets  with  as 
to  he  a  «r«  amacno.  «d  znaay  ^^^^^^^^  „^  ^  ^5j000  «,„ai^ 
p«^  t^  adv«««e  at  this  tr.  aa^  fc^.  t^^  imao^a-erts  ^  coas^st  of 
their  vkore  taka  at  the  fooc  ot  the     _^    idewafts,  anis.  aad  in  most 

>txi^  st^tefDS,  Mar- 
ncb  besi^  the   staadard   posts 
the  dty  m  ahDOSt  every  case. 
Omt  ai  the  chief  chju^ctaiitiLfc  of  iht 
^vovcnest  wok  ^  petitsoBBd  is  the 
far  the  £rc  de-     ^^t  that  ia  ahsoEt  evoy  case  the  «ork 
1  con  of  $n7SQ.  ^   jjj^   .„^    ^^   Hndastan&e   that 

Has  piBch»ed  rv  1  frvarmp  trees  »iD  not  be  cat  oet  or  in 


anv 


vat  faarmed- 


'^'  "  The  mcisi  notewortfrr 


perhaps  the  paring  of  M 


oAt    parks    aad    p^isroufius,    bonds 

^'*^r^"^^if°^-i^''^  its  ent:re  knrfL    11^ 

rj«e_arcben«deaieactffa^|£n^^  after  the  Inst^ric  San  Ft 

-,       .  ,,,.,.  Tcianaetl    in     i  /  .^     or 

piaatizf    trees    aad    sitnibs    m    I'.-'^Lzrt  ^ 

Nichofl  Park,  the  few  of  the   sysrer: 


higMM!  anwifd  co  the  Li 
Uti&ty  Kstiict,  tht 
thiTiknig  hetxer  of  their  previoci 


Has    adopced    a    Trmag    aril- 
KaHwti     ~  tnjt  two  ajneztdneii*:' 

Is  a^  >t'  to  90  with  rai>be7- 
uaclnr  ci.^'ped  wkh  muwlug  - 
oMSET  har.  ''.IT  K  iniiag  wudk  thr 
the  do- — aimrwrh  the  weed  c 
fitde  1MB  as  yet.  This  was  sac 
tried  omt  bat  year. 

The    MiwuiL :    ferrr    be-r»et 
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When  One  Pint  of  Water 
Wastes  Two  Pounds 
of  Cement 


(^BSERV'E  this  curve  closely.  It 
^^  ihows  impressively  the  effect  of 
the  quantity  of  miiing  water  on  the 
strength  of  concrete. 

It  is  nc  V  "  -; 

water.  n<  - 
that  it  is  : 

One  pint  :  ;• 

in  a  one-:;!.;  :d;.h  ::c.r;ai^i  ihc 
strength  and  resistance  to  wear  as 
much  as  though  two  or  three  pounds 
of  cement  were  left  out. 

Here  is  a  ftict.  wtoch  if  brought 
home  to  the  superintendent  and  the 
'oreraan,  cm  be  of  great  practical 
\  -ilue  in  raising  quality  on  the  job. 


^rronvT' '     ■-v;i::cu.:.    ::i:zg    m>"    mere 
ce.Tient? 

Then  write  today  for  our  free 
b<x)kfct.  "Con(Hete '  Data  for  En- 
Meeis  and  Architects."  We  will  be 
iad  to  send  you  extra  copies  for 
superir^'.-'ncen'.i  iZ'l  ';.^;rr:(;n. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


-85  Marloec  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


5-4«  South  Spnrjs  Street 
LOS  .^NGELJES 


o/f  Natumtjl  OT^imiz>iti<m  to  Imfmrve  amd 
Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 


in  ;c   Other  Cities 
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Plans  arc  being  drawn  (or  a  trunk 
scwcr  system  with  an  ImhofF  tank  and 
sprinkler  filter  system  for  disposal  plant. 
The  city  has  an  option  on  about  sixty 
acres  of  ideal  land  for  a  disposal  plant 
which  is  ideally  located.  It  is  presumed 
that  the  city  will  vote  bonds  at  the 
regular  election  on  .April  14  for  this 
system  the  cost  of  which,  without  any 
laterals,  will  be  around  $70,000. 

Building  permits  ran  close  to  $600,000 
in    1923   as   against  $498,000   in    1922. 
All  figures  listed  are  approximate. 
F.  J.  Harding, 

Clerk. 

Sunnyvale  is  contemplating  the  fol- 
lowing improvements: 

F"irst — Construction  of  sidewalks  with- 
out curbs  and  gutters,  and  also  the  con- 
struction of  sidewalks  with  curbs  and 
gutters. 

Second — The  construction  of  asphal- 
tic-concrete  roads. 

N.  E.  Wretman, 
Taft — Four  blocks  are  being  graded 
on  Warren  Street. 

H.  G.  Arndt, 

City  Clerk. 

Whittier  has  recently  purcha.sed  an 
American  La  France  fire  pumping  engine 
to  be  added  to  her  fire  fighting  equip- 


ment. The  apparatus  is  not  yet  delivered, 
but  will  be  in  the  near  future. 

The  Pacific  Klectric  Railway  Company 
will  install  bus  lines  in  Whittier  im 
February  first  to  supplement  its  trollcs 
lines. 

Another  of  Whittier's  principal  busi 
ness  streets  is  to  have  a  new  ornamental 
lighting  system  with  underground  cables. 

The  donor  of  the  Municipal  Hospital, 
which  cost  in  the  neighborhood  nf 
$150,000  is  making  an  addition  to  thc 
same  at  a  cost  of  about  $50,000.  This 
will  also  be  presented  as  a  gift  to  the 
city. 

Yours  truly, 
Clarence  O.  Trueblood, 

City  Clerk. 

San  Diego  Colntv — William  E.  Har- 
per of  Coronado,  has  been  unanimously 
re-elected  President  of  the  San  Diego 
County  League  of  Municipalities,  and 
Alec  Murphy,  of  National  City  and  C.  L. 
Timmons  of  Chula  X'ista,  Vice-President 
and  Secretary-Treasurer,  respectively. 

.At  the  meeting  considerable  discussion 
was  had  on  plans  for  consolidated  effort 
on  the  part  of  all  of  the  municipalities 
in  San  Diego  County  looking  towards  the 
development  of  the  Tia  Juana  River 
resources. 


1924  Marks  Centennial  of  Cement 
Industry 


Old  records  on  file  in  the  British 
patent  office  show  that  in  1824  just 
one  hund-^cd  years  ago — an  Kntjlish 
bricklayer  named  Joseph  .Aspdin  vas 
awarded  a  patent  for  a  material  he 
called  "Portland  cement."  .At  that  time 
a  number  of  men  were  engaged  in  experi- 
ments in  an  effort  to  produce  a  cement 
superior  to  the  natural  cements  then  in 


use.  .As  far  back  as  1756  an  English 
contractor  named  John  Smeaton  had 
discovered  that  an  impure  limestone 
containing  a  certain  amount  of  claye\ 
matter  possessed  decided  hydraulic  prop- 
erties when  burned.  .Aspdin's  contribu- 
tion was  his  discovery  of  the  value  ^l^ 
taking  proper  proportions  of  different 
ingredients    and    then    pulverizing    ami 
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Revised  1923  Street 

Improvement  Forms 


We  have  just  completed  a  most  thorough  revision  of 
all  our  legal  forms  in  connection  with  street  improvements  to 
include  the  changes  caused  by  recent  amendments. 

Street  improvement  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
majority  of  our  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  intricacies  caused 
by  our  ever  changing  laws  only  increases  the  possibilities  of 
serious  legal  errors.  Our  forms  have  been  revised  and  re- 
checked  by  Attorneys  and  Street  Experts,  who  are  well 
versed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  therefore,  are  as  near 
perfect  as  possible  to  make  them. 

The  forms  are  very  complete,  all  legal  wording  being 
in  full,  leaving  spaces  that  the  various  Cities  must  fill  in, 
such  as  dates,  descriptions  and  numbers. 

We  have  put  these  forms  in  sets,  which  are  sufficient 
to  complete  one  street  proceeding,  or  they  can  be  ordered  in 
quantities  of  various  forms. 

Why  take  the  risk  of  errors  by  making  your  own  forms, 
when  ours  will  save  both  time  and  trouble. 

Order  one  set  of  forms  to-day,  and  be  prepared  against 
emergency. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Specializing  in  Street  Forms  for  Municipalities 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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thoroughly  mixing  them  before  they 
were  liurneil  into  clinker,  which  later 
was  finely  ground.  He  called  his  material 
"Portland"  cement  because  when  it 
hardened  it  resembled  a  building  stone 
quarried  on  the  Isle  of  Portland. 

.Although  .A  s  p  d  i  n  '  s  invention  was 
brought  out  in  1824,  it  was  not  until 
1872  that  the  portland  cement  industry 
started  in  the  United  States.  Of  course 
natural  cements  had  been  used  here  for 
years,  and  in  the  late  sixties  imported 
Portland  cement  was  gaining  a  strong 
foothold  in  the  .American  market.  In 
1872  David  O.  Saylor  established  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  portland  cement 
at  Coplay,  Pennsylvania,  and  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  this  is  the  first  plant 
of  its  kind  to  be  started  in  this  country. 
Within  a  few  years  other  plants  were 
built  at  South  Bend,  Indiana;  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan,  and  various  parts  of 
the  east. 

Many  interesting  stories  are  told  in 
connection  with  the  early  eflPorts  to 
produce  Portland  cement  in  the  United 
States.  One  man  used  a  cookstove  in 
which  to  burn  rock  while  conducting 
his  experiments.  .Another  used  a  piece 
of  sewer  pipe  as  a  kiln,  and  ground  his 
materials  in  a  coflfee  mill.  Still  another 
pressed  a  bent  car-axle  into  service  as  a 
part  of  a  grinding  machine.  For  a 
number  of  years  the  reputation  of  im- 
ported cements  was  so  strong  that 
American  manufacturers  had  a  difficult 
time  in  securing  a  market  for  rheir 
product.  It  was  not  until  tht-  late 
nineties  that  the  home  product  took  its 
place  on  an  equal  footing  with  imported 
cement,  ami  eventually  won  the  market. 
One  hundred  years  after  the  invention 
of  the  material,  the  plants  of  the  United 
States  are  producing  more  portland 
cement  than  the  rest  of  the  world  com- 
bined. United  States  Geological  Survey 
figures  indicate  that  about  L15,(J0(),(XX) 
barrels  were  maik-  in  this  countrv  in  1923. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104    I.    N.   VAN   NUYS  BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

Owners  of 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 

WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractor* 

Room*  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Lo*  Angele* 


EDWARD  GLASS 

ARCHITECT 


UNDERWOOD   BLDG.         SAN   FRANCISCO 
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PUBLIC  UTILITIES 

Public  Utilities — Landowner  Supplying  Surplus  Waters  to  Neighbors 
— Public  Utility — Order  of  Railroad  Commission — Evidence — Certiorari. 
— In  this  proceeding  to  review  an  order  of  the  Railroad  Commission  declaring 
petitioner  to  be  a  public  utility  engaged  in  supplying  water  to  certain  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  ordering  him  to  continue  the  service  of  water  and  to  file  a  schedule  of 
rates,  the  appellate  court  fails  to  find  any  substantial  evidence  that  said  petitioner 
ever  made  or  intended  to  make  such  a  dedication  of  the  surplus  water  from  the 
wells  upon  his  tract  of  land  to  public  uses  so  as  to  entitle  either  the  little  circle  of 
his  immediate  neighbors  using  the  same,  or  the  public  generally  to  demand  as  a 
matter  of  legal  right  that  his  said  supply  and  service  of  surplus  water  should  be 
conducted  and  continued  as  a  public  utility  subject  to  regulation  as  to  its  service 
and  rates  by  the  Railroad  Commission. 

Richardson  v.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State  of  California,  66  Cal. 
Dec.  245. 

Public  Utilities  Act — Lines  of  Street  Railway  Company — Extension 
OF  Into  New  Territory — Absence  of  Franchises — Jurisdiction  of  Railroad 
Commission  to  Order  Extension — Invalidity  of  Section  36  of  Act. — Section 
36  of  the  Public  Utilities  Act  (Stats.  1915,  p.  115),  in  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  confer 
jurisdiction  upon  the  Railroad  Commission  to  order  a  street  railway  company  to 
extend  its  lines  into  a  new  territory  in  which  it  has  no  franchises,  is  ineffective  for 
that  purpose  and  to  that  extent  void. 

Hollywood  Chamber  of  Commerce  v.  The  Railroad  Commission  of  the  State 
of  California,  66  Cal.  Dec.  521. 

STREET  law- 
Street  Improvement  Bonds — Security  for  Advances  by  Assignee  to 
Contractor — Finding — Appeal. — On  this  second  appeal  from  a  judgment  in 
this  case,  the  first  being  reported  in  182  Cal.  500,  wherein  the  only  question  that 
need  be  considered  is  whether  or  not  the  finding  that  two  items  of  moneys  advanced 
by  the  assignee  to  the  street  contractor  were  secured  by  the  two  bonds  which  were 
left  in  escrow  with  the  county  treasurer  pending  the  settlement  of  the  validity  ot 
certain  claims,  it  is  held  that  the  finding  of  the  trial  court  that  the  items  were  not  so 
secured  is  binding  upon  the  appellate  court.     Slayden  v.  O'Dea,  66  Cal.  Dec.  286. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

incorporated  1889 
Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       wes^°j^meda        SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Street  Law — Denial  of  Transfer  of  Calse  to  Supreme  Court  After 
Decision  by  District  Court  of  Appeal  (42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  103)— Sufficiency 
OF  Complaint— Withholding  of  Approval  of  Portion  of  Opinion.— In  denying 
a  petition  for  transfer  after  decision  by  the  District  Court  of  .Appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  withholds  approval  from  that  portion  of  the  opinion  of  the  District  Court  of 
.Appeal  (42  Cal.  .App.  Dec.  103)  holding  that  the  complaint  does  not  state  a  cause 
of  action. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  City  of  Madera,  66  Cal.  Dec.  567. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

Constitutional  Law— L  W.  W.— City  Ordinance— Unconstitutionality 
OF. — .A  city  ordinance  making  it  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  city  "to 
print,  publish,  edit,  issue,  distribute,  circulate,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  or  give  away, 
or  to  have  in  his  or  her  possession,  any  membership  card  in,  or  any  book,  paper, 
pamphlet,  document,  handbill,  poster,  or  any  written  or  printed  matter  in  any 
form  whatever,  containing  or  carrying  any  written  or  printed  matter  advocating, 
advising,  teaching,  containing  or  claiming  to  contain,  set  forth,  explain  or  narrate 
the  doctrines,  precepts,  principles,  teachings,  dogma,  songs  or  sentiments,  work, 
acts  or  activities  of  the  organization,  body  or  group  of  individuals  known  as  the 
Industrial  Workers  of  the  World,  or  the  I.  W.  W.,  or  any  branch,  subdivision 
section  or  local  organization  affiliated  with  or  a  part  of  or  in  any  way  connected 
with  said  Industrial  Workers,  or  the  I.  W.  W.  by  whatever  name  the  same  may  be 
known  or  called,"  is  violative  of  section  9  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution,  guaran- 
teeing to  every  citizen  the  right  freely  to  speak,  write  and  publish  his  sentiments 
on  all  subjects,  and  involves  an  invidious  discrimination  as  against  a  particular 
organization  or  society  of  people,  and  is  also  void  because  it  presupposes  that  the 
organization  therein  mentioned  is  a  combination  of  persons  organized  or  associated 
together  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  and  advocating  the  commission  of  unlawful 
acts  or  lawful  acts  by  unlawful  methods. 

In  re  Application  of  Campbell,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  407. 

Constitutional  Law — Increase  in  Salary  of  Sheriff — Charter  Amend- 
ment—Violation OF  Section  9  of  Article  XI,  Constitution— Increase 
Not  Justified  Under  Section  lyi  of  Article  XI,  Constitution. — .An  increase 
in  the  salary  of  a  sheriff  by  the  passage  of  an  amendment  to  the  county  charter, 
approved  by  the  legislature  after  the  election  and  commencement  of  the  term  of 
office  of  the  sheriff,  cannot  be  justified  under  section  7>4  of  article  XI  of  the  Con- 
stitution, conferring  upon  any  county  the  right  to  frame  a  charter  for  its  own 
government  consistent  with  and  subject  to  the  Constitution,  since  such  amendment 
would  not  be  consistent  with  section  9  of  article  XI  of  the  Constitution,  which 
provities  that  "The  compensation  of  any  county,  city,  town,  or  municipal  officer 
shall  nut  be  increased  after  his  election  or  during  his  term  of  office."  i 

Shay  V.  Roth,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  420. 

AiisKNCE    OF    Inconsistency    Between    Constitutional    Provisions. —  I 
Section  lyi  of  article  XI  of  the  Constitution  does  not  confer  unrestricted  special 
power  in  dealing  with  the  subject  of  sheriffs  and  their  compensation,  but  the  power 
conferred  by  the  language  of  the  section  itself  must  be  exercised  in  a  manner  con- 
sistent with  and  subject  to  section  9  of  article  XI  of  the  Constitution. 

Shay  V.  Roth,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  420. 
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To  provide  efficient 
equipment  and  to 
aid  in  developing 
comprehensive 
plans  to  meet 
various  conditions, 
specialists  of  the 
General  Electric 
Company  are  at  the 
disposal  of  munici- 
palities, engrineers, 
and  central  sta- 
tions. 


Market  Street,  looking  toward  Ferrv 
Building,  San  Francisco.  Intensivetu 
lighted  by  6.6  amp.  G-E  Ornamental 
Luminous  Arc  Lamps, 


Street  Lighting  Aids 
Community  Development 

Good  street  and  highway  lighting  is  a 
generous  contribution  to  civic  improve- 
ment. 

Well -lighted  streets  are  a  continuous 
stimulus  to  business  and  social  activi- 
ties, and  have  an  important  bearing  on 
community  growth.  Highway  lighting 
affords  greater  safety  and  convenience 
to  the  public  and  encourages  inter- 
communication of  communities  and  the 
development  of  suburbs. 

A  Factor  in  Public  Relations 

Many  city  administrations  recognize 
these  facts  and  find  that  by  providing 
adequate  street  lighting  they  are  using 
one  of  the  most  effective  methods  for 
securing  and  retaining  public  confidence 
and  good-will. 

General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Large  Cities 


GENERAL-  ELECTRIC 
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DF.KDS  OF  TRl  ST 

Notice  of  Sale— Provision  in  Trust  Deed — Character  ok  Publication — 
F.vioENCE. — In  such  action,  where  the  deed  of  trust  provided  that  the  notice  of 
sale  should  be  advertised  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  "some  newspaper"  pub- 
lished in  the  county  in  which  was  situated  the  property  described  in  the  trust 
deed,  it  was  sufficiently  shown  by  the  evidence  that  the  paper  in  which  the  notice 
was  published  constituted  a  "newspaper." 

Baldwin  v.  Brown,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  368. 

What  Constitues  a  "Newspaper." — The  fact  that  every  issue  of  a  publica- 
tion contains  "news"  of  interest  to  those  for  whose  perusal  it  is  issued,  coupled 
with  the  fact  of  circulation,  makes  it  a  "newspaper." 

Baldwin  V.  Brown,  42  Cal.  .App.  Dec.  368. 

E.ASEMENTS 

Licenses — Construction  of  Pipe  Line  by  City  for  Conveyance  of 
Water— FlxPENDiTUREs — Revocability  of  License — Ownership  of  Property 
—Non-User. — A  city  which  entered  private  lands  as  a  licensee  for  consideration 
for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a  pipe  line  therein  to  convey  water  to  the  city,  and 
thereafter  proceeded  to  and  did  expend  a  considerable  sum  of  money  in  layint: 
and  maintaining  such  pipe  line,  owned  and  possessed  an  irrevocable  license  or 
at  least  a  license  subject  to  revocation  only  upon  notice  with  reasonable  tinu 
allowed  for  the  removal  of  its  property;  and  where  no  notice  of  revocation  was 
given  by  the  private  landowner  the  city  did  not  lose  its  right  to  the  pipe  line  by 
mere  non-user. 

City  of  Vallejo  v.  Burrill,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  477. 

ELECTION  law- 
Flection  Contest — Pleading — Evidence. — In  an  election  contest,  where 
the  affidavit  and  statement  of  the  grounds  of  contest  contain  an  averment  thar 
contestant  and  contestee  were  opposing  candidates  for  justice  of  the  peace  of  a 
certain  township,  and  in  connection  therewith,  alleges  that  illegal  votes  were  cast 
at  said  election  in  two  different  precincts,  without  alleging  that  said  precincts  were 
embraced  within  said  township,  the  affidavit  was  sufficient  on  general  demurrer; 
and,  under  this  state  of  the  pleadings,  a  record  of  the  minutes  of  the  board  ot 
supervisors  showing,  among  other  things,  a  canvass  of  the  votes  cast  for  the  office 
of  justice  of  the  peace  in  said  township  and  in  said  precincts,  naming  them,  was 
admissible  in  evidence,  and  its  contents  were  prima  facie  correct  as  to  the  facts 
therein  set  forth. 

Robinson  v.  McAbee,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  700. 

(2)  Id.— Self  Incriminating  Evidence — Secrecy  of  Ballot — Ille<.m 
Voter.  —  In  such  contest  the  court  did  not  err  in  requiring  a  witness,  an  illeu.il 
voter,  t..  give  testimony  disclosing  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom  she  voted  U>v 
the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace. 

(3)  Id.— Illegal  Vote — Circumstantial  F.vidence — F'indincjs. — Circum- 
stantial evidence  may  be  resorted  to,  if  necessary,  to  prove  that  a  disqualified 
voter  has  cast  his  ballot  or  voted  for  a  particular  candidate  at  a  particular  election, 
and  if,  from  such  evidence,  a  finding  has  been  educed  that  the  vote  so  cast  « 
for  a  candidate  whose  election  is  challenged  by  reason  of  such  illegal  vote,  a 
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EXTRA!      EXTRA! 

HOT    OIL    DEBATE 

IN    WASHINGTON! 

SEVERAL  WITNESSES  GRILLED  ON  THE  STAND! 

Gilmore  Asphaltic  Road  Oil,  (Spread  Hot) 
stands  grilling  test  of  time,  traffic  and 
changing  temperature. 

WITNESSES  ARE: 

Thousands  of  Miles  of  Roads 

GILMORE   OILED 
IN  CALIFORNIA! 
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that  sail!  vcite  is  accordingly  dciiuctcil  from  his  total  vote,  no  court  of  review  will 
ilisturb  such  finding  unless  it  clearly  appears  from  the  circumstances  themselves 
as  they  stand  in  the  printed  record  that  they  are  inherently  too  weak  or  upon  their 
face  insufficient  in  probative  force  to  justify  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  trial 
court. 

INJUNCTION 

Injunction — Consolidation  of  Cities — Transmittal  of  Records  i 
Secretary  of  State — Illegality  in  Annexation  Proceeding — Mandamus. 
A  superior  court  is  without  power  to  restrain  a  city  clerk  from  certifying  aivi 
transmitting  to  the  secretary  of  state  certain  documents  concerning  a  special 
election  relating  to  a  proposed  consolidation  of  two  cities  under  the  Act  of  1913,  as 
amended  in  1917  (Stats.  1913,  p.  577;  1917,  p.  26),  even  assuming  that  the  re- 
straining order  is  issued  by  reason  of  some  alleged  illegality  of  said  annexation 
proceedings;  and  a  writ  of  mandate  will  issue  to  compel  the  city  clerk  to  perform 
such  acts. 

Drumhiller  v.  Wright,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  542. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACT 
Motor  Vehicles — Right  of  Way,  How  Determined. — The  question  as  tu 
which  of  two  vehicles  entering  the  intersection  of  streets  at  right  angles  to  each 
other  has  the  right  of  way  is  to  be  determined  when  the  vehicle  approaching  from 
the  right  enters  the  intersection  of  the  street,  or  crosses  the  curb  line.  -At  that 
point  the  vehicle  approaching  from  the  right  has  the  clear  right  of  way,  unless 
the  vehicle  approaching  from  the  left  is  nearer  the  point  at  which  the  collision 
would  occur.      Vickerson  v.  Standard  Auto  Sales  Co.,  42  Cal.  .App.  Dec.  393. 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY  use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16*  to  1'  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes   STEEL  TANKS  for  all  purposes. 

Desiyned,   Fabricated,    Krected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN   CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosivc    (juality.       You  will  find  nothinf;  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFICLD  FR.ESNO 
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MUNICIPAI.  CORPORATIONS 

Municipal  Corporations — Zoning  Ordinance — Restricted  Use  of  Build- 
ings— Establishment  of  Prohibited  Business  in  Place  of  Permitfed  Business 
— Violation  of  Ordinance — Mandamus. — Where  a  city  ordinance  restricted, 
among  other  things,  the  use  of  buildings  in  a  certain  district,  but  permitted  the 
continuance  of  a  business  or  use  denounced  thereby  if  already  established  or  exist- 
ing at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  ordinance,  the  establishment  after  the  passage 
of  the  ordinance  of  a  different  business  prohibited  by  the  ordinance  in  the  place 
of  a  business  theretofore  established  and  authorized  by  the  ordinance,  constitutes 
a  violation  of  said  ordinance,  entitling  a  resident  neighboring  property  owner  to  a 
writ  of  mandate  to  compel  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  offenders. 

Wilson  V.  Edgar,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  661. 

Municipal  Corporations — Construction  of  Four-Flat  Building  in 
Residence  District — Ordinance  Prohibiting — Police  Power. — The  enact- 
ment by  a  city  of  a  zoning  ordinance  prohibiting  the  construction  of  four-flat 
buildings  in  a  residence  district  is  not  a  rightful  exercise  of  the  police  power,  since 
a  four-flat  building,  designed  as  a  separate  place  of  residence  for  each  of  four  dis- 
tinct families,  is  not,  merely  because  it  is  intended  to  house  more  than  two  families, 
of  such  a  noxious  or  offensive  character  that  the  health,  safety  or  comfort  of  the 
surrounding  community  requires  its  exclusion  from  a  residence  district. 

Miller  V.  Board  of  Public  Works,  City  of  Los  Angeles,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  786. 
(Petition  for  rehearing  now  before  the  supreme  court.) 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


trident  disc 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED   BV 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

FH3RTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


trident  crest 
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Fl  BI.IC  WORK 

Bonds— PiBLic  Works  Act-  Skction  118.1,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure- 
Constriction. —  In  an  action  on  a  bond  given  to  .secure  payment  for  materials 
furnished  and  work  done  on  a  certain  public  school  building,  where  the  contract 
for  the  erection  of  said  building  and  said  bond  were  executed  at  the  same  time, 
said  contract  and  bond  may  be  considered  as  one  transaction  and  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  they  were  both  intended  to  be  executed  under  and  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Public  Works  .Act  and  not  under  section  1 18.1  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure. 

F.vans  v.  Shackelford,  42  Cal.  .App.  Dec.  732. 

.Action  to  Quiet  Title — Public  Highway  as  Boundarv — Presumption 
AS  TO  Ownership — Evidence. — In  an  action  to  quiet  title  to  a  strip  of  land 
bounded  on  one  side  by  a  county  highway,  where  there  is  no  statement  in  the  deed 
thereto  sufficiently  indicating  any  intent  that  it  did  not  pass  title  from  the  grantor 
to  the  soil  of  the  countv  highway  in  front  to  the  center  line  thereof,  nor  any  evidence 
introduced  overcoming  the  presumption  that  he  owns  to  the  center  of  the  county 
road  at  the  south  boundary  of  his  land,  the  center  line  of  such  road  is  the  fixed 
point  where  the  ownership  of  the  soil  begins. 

Jocns  v.  Baumbach,  42  Cal.  .App.  Dec.  707. 

Street  Law — Payment  ok  Street  Assessments — Action  .Against  City  for 
Reimbursement — Pleading — Conflicting  Allegations; — Fatal  Defect. — In 
an  action  by  a  railroad  company  against  a  city  to  recover  a  sum  of  money,  which 
the  former  was  required  to  pay  for  street  work,  upon  the  theory  that  the  city  was 
obligateil  under  an  order  of  the  railroad  commission  to  pay  for  the  work  done 
within  the  block  between  two  designated  streets,  excepting  a  described  portion 
where  the  rails  of  the  plaintiff  crossed  the  block,  a  specific  allegation  in  the  com- 
plaint that  the  money  paid  by  plaintiff  was  wholly  for  and  on  account  of  work  done 
without  the  block  limits  and  qualifies  an  averment  therein  that  the  assessment 
was  for  work  done  within  said  block,  and  therefore  creates  a  fatal  defect  and 
renders  the  complaint  subject  to  the  objection  that  it  does  not  state  a  cause  of 
action. 

Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  City  of  Madera,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  103. 

.Alleged  Liabii.itv  of  City  for  Part  of  Total  Cost  of  Improvement — 
Failure  to  .Allege  or  Prove  Spf.cific  Amount. — In  such  action,  assuming  that 
the  complaint  sufficiently  showed  that  the  assessment  did  include  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  improvements  without  the  block,  but  also  the  cost  of  the  work  within 
the  block,  in  order  for  plaintiff  to  recover  the  amount  it  was  required  to  pay  for  the 
improvement  within  the  block,  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  allege  and  prove  the 
specific  amount  it  was  compelled  to  pay  because  of  the  inclusion  of  the  expense  of 
that  particular  part  of  the  improvement  in  the  total  cost. 

.Southern  Pacific  Company  v.  City  of  Madera,  42  Cal.  .App.  Dec.  103. 

Siaiue  of  Limitations — Action  on  Street  Improvement  Bond  Issued 
L'ndkr  .Act  of  1893 — Sale  of  Property — Mandamus — Continuance  of  Lien. — 
An  action  in  mandamus  to  compel  a  city  treasurer  to  sell  property  covered  by  a 
Street  improvement  bond,  issued  under  the  Act  of  1893,  is  barred  by  the  statute 
of  limitations  where  more  than  six  years  elapsed  after  the  maturity  of  the  bomi 
and  the  date  of  making  demand  upon  the  treasurer  to  sell  the  property  and  also 
before  the  beginning  of  the  action,  even  though  the  lien  for  the  amount  of  the  bond 
may  still  exist  upon  the  property.     Woods  v.  Hyde,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  493. 
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Albany,  Oregon— A 
part  of  Albany's 
eleven  miles.  Fourth 
Street.  Pavedin  1912 
with  a  3', -inch  as- 
phaltic  concretebase 
and  1  '2-inchasphal- 
tic  concrete  surface 
(Warren  type).  In 
excellent  condition 
with  no  mainte- 
nance. 


First 

in  Building  Communities 

Albany,  Oregon,  shows  us  that  the  first 
step  towards  community  development — is 
to  get  the  community  itself  in  readiness. 

Albany's  development  plan  wisely  in- 
cluded laying  eleven  miles  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete pavements.  Pay?  Albany  attracted  and 
has  now  its  canning  and  packing  plants,  its 
furniture  factories  and  its  flour  mills,  a  cheese 
factory  and  the  largest  chair  factory  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

But  why  asphaltic  concrete?  —  why  this 
type  of  construction  for  over  97^  of  its 
paved  streets?  Albany  formed  its  conclu- 
sions from  its  own  asphaltic  concrete  pave- 
ments laid  in  1909,  and  from  performance 
records  elsewhere  —  convinced  itself  that 
asphaltic  concrete  costs  less  to  build,  less  to 
maintain,  and  has  a  longer  life;  moreover,  it 
can  be  used  immediately  after  laying  with- 
out interruption  to  business  or  traffic;  it  does 
not  reflect  glare,  and  is  affected  neither  by 
climatic  changes  nor  traffic  impact. 

In  your  town  or  city — asphaltic  concrete 
pavements  will  be  an  asset  gained. 
STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

( CALIFORNIA  1 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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Street  Law— San  Francisco  Street  Improvement  Ordinance— Resolu- 
tion OF  Intention — Description  of  Work — Sufficiency  of.— Under  the  San 
Francisco  street  improvement  ordinance  a  description  in  a  resolution  of  intention 
of  work  and  materials  to  be  performed  and  furnished,  as  follows:  The  improve- 
ment of  the  northerly  side  of  a  named  street,  between  two  other  designated  streets, 
"by  the  construction  of  an  artificial  stone  sidewalk  of  full  official  wiilth  where  not 
already  constructed,  at  least  six  (6)  feet  wide,"  is  sufficient. 

Walsh  V.  Swanson,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  603. 

Description— Resolution  of  Intention— Reference  to  Plans  and 
Specifications. — A  general  description  contained  in  the  resolution  of  intention  is 
to  be  read  with  the  plans  and  specifications  adopteil  for  the  impn)vement  and 
referred  to  in  the  resolution  of  intention. 

Walsh  V.  Swanson,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  60.1 

Street  Law- — Land  Dedicated  for  Public  Park.  Purposes — Street 
Improvements — Invalid  Assessment. — An  assessment  for  street  work  performed 
under  the  Vrooman  Act  is  void  where  the  improvements  were  made  on  a  portion 
of  property  dedicated  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  park. 

Hall  v.  Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Co.,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  668. 

Acceptance  of  Street.s — F.vidence. — Where  streets  on  which  street  work 
is  done  were  named  and  shown  on  a  map  filed  in  the  city  engineer's  office  long 
before  the  date  and  time  of  the  institution  of  the  street  proceedings,  and  on  another 
map  filed  in  the  county  clerk's  office,  reference  to  which  maps  was  made  in  the 
assessment  and  diagram  and  in  the  bonds  issued  pursuant  thereto,  such  circum- 
stances, in  addition  to  the  fact  that  the  streets  apparently  existed  regardless  of  the 
names  applied  to  them,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  they  had  been  dedicated  and 
existed  as  highways  so  as  to  give  the  city  jurisdiction  to  treat  them  as  such  and 
improve  them.     Hall  v.  Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Co.,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  (>M. 
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Passace  of  Resolvtion  of  Intention — SuB.SE(iL  ex  r  Approvai,  of  Grade 
Ordinance — Establishment  of  Grades  Before  Ordering  of  Work — Notice — 
NoN- Violation  of  Rights  of  Property  Owners. — Where  a  resolution  of  in- 
tention to  do  street  work  was  passed  three  days  before  the  grade  ordinance  was 
approved  by  the  mayor,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the  city  council  seven  days 
before  the  passage  of  the  resolution  of  intention,  and  at  the  time  of  the  first  publica- 
tion of  the  resolution  of  intention  and  before  posting  of  the  notice  thereof  and 
before  the  work  was  ordered  an  official  grade  had  been  legally  fixed,  no  substantial 
right  of  property  owners  was  violated. 

Hall  V.  Fairchild-Gilmore- Wilton  Co.,  42  Gal.  App.  Dec.  668. 

Invalid  Assessment — Reassessment — Section  \2j4  of  Vrooman  Act 
(Stats.  1921,  P.  563). — Where  an  assessment,  made  before  the  passage  of  section 
\2}4  of  the  Vrooman  Act  (Stats.  1921,  p.  563),  for  street  improvement  work  is 
void  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  improvement  was  made  on  property  dedicated 
for  public  park  purposes,  reassessment  should  be  made  under  said  section  12>2 
of  the  Vrooman  Act. 

Hall  V.  Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Co.,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  668. 

Section  12}4  of  Vrooman  Act  (Stats.  1921,  P.  563)— Retrospective 
.Application  of. — Section  12>^  of  the  Vrooman  Act  (Stats.  1921,  p.  563),  has 
retrospective  application  to  street  assessments  issued  before  its  enactment. 

Hall  vs.  Fairchild-Gilmore-Wilton  Co.,  42  Cal.  App.  Dec.  668. 
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man  instead  of  the  man  seeking  the 
office,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of 
the  best  officials  now  holtiing  public 
office  in  California  are  men  and  women 
who  have  been  waited  upon  and  per- 
suaded to  run  by  a  delegation  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  However,  this  sug- 
gestion presents  another  problem.  What 
club,  committee,  or  civic  organization 
should  undertake  the  job  of  securing 
suitable  candidates.  "What's  every- 
body's business  is  noboily's  business," 
and  unless  some  group  of  citizens  will 
undertake  the  job  nothing  will  be  done. 
Someone  must  take  the  lead,  and  this 
article  is  written  in  the  hope  that  the 
suggestion,  like  the  good  seed  of  the 
holy  book,  will  fall  on  fertile  ground  and 
produce  good   results.      In   the  days  of 


partisan  politics  candidates  were  nomi- 
nated by  the  different  political  or- 
ganizations, but  since  the  elimination 
of  partisanship,  anyone  may  be  a  candi- 
date. However,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  present  incumbents  should  not  under- 
take the  work  of  at  least  stirring  up 
public  interest  and  urging  the  various 
civic  organizations  to  do  something  in 
this  direction.  Above  all  it  should  be 
remembered  that  if  anything  is  to  be 
done  it  must  be  done  quickly.  Citizens 
should  speak  now  or  forever  hold  their 
peace.  The  man  who  refuses  to  do  his 
part  toward  securing  good  officials  has 
no  right  to  stand  on  the  street  corner 
after  election  and  criticize  the  officials 
who  have  been  chosen,  for  he  is  just  as 
much  "a  slacker"  as  he  who  refuses  to 
do  his  part  in  time  of  war. 
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Queer  Sea  Life  in  Monterey  Bay 


By  A.  C.  JOCHMUS 

Secretary  Pacific  Grove  Chamber  of  Commerce 


There  are  forty  varieties  of  star-fish  of 
varied  hues  in  Monterey  Bay,  from  the 
deep  water  basket  star,  serpent  star,  the 
large  sun  star,  to  the  tiny  brittle  star 
of  the  near  shore. 

The  sea-urchin,  ot  various  hues,  as 
seen  from  the  glass  bottom  boat — laven- 
ders, oranges,  magentas  and  drabs,  the 
sportive  crab,  from  the  large  manfaced 
to  the  tiny  leopard  crab,  which  has  to 
endure  the  agony  of  feeling  the  gnawing 
at  its  very  vitals.  There  are  mussels  of 
several  varieties,  the  large  California 
mussel  (Mytilus  Californiansus)  often 
measures  from  seven  to  nine  inches. 
This  shell  was  one  of  the  first  from  our 
coast,  to  receive  attention  in  F.urope. 

In  1789,  Captain  George  Dixon  pidi- 
lished  an  account  of  his  voyage  arouml 
the  world  and  spoke  of  the  edible  mussel 
of  America  as  sometimes  measuring 
above  nine  inches.  Periwinkles  congre- 
gate in  bands  above  the  lowest  water 
tide,  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  tide, 
and  are  a  delicious  morsel  for  man  and 
crabs.    The  hermit  crab  steals  his  home. 

Monterey  Bay  is  rich  in  conchologx'; 
hundreds  of  beautiful  shells  are  found 
on  the  beach  of  various  hues,  from  the 
California  rice  shell  (Marginella  Jew- 
ettii)  to  the  large  moon  shell  (Polynices 
recluyiana),  Limpets  of  over  twenty 
different  kinds  are  found,  many  being 
edible.     Thev  are  found  from   the  large 


owl-shell  (Lottia  gigantea)  to  the  little 
ribbed  limpet  (Aemcaa  spectrum),  and 
the  great  keyhole  limpet  (American 
Fissurellida)  are  found.  This  shell  is 
often  four  inches  in  length.  We  also 
have  the  giant  chiton  (Crytochiton 
stelleri)  ten  inches  in  length,  to  the 
small  red  lined  chiton  (Tonicella  lincata) 
called  "sea-cradle"  by  the  children. 
Then  we  have  the  beautiful  purples, 
which  received  their  name,  for  in  the 
olden  times  the  rich  Txyrian  dye  was 
made  from  the  murex  (Trunculus). 

Monterey  Bay  is  noted  for  its  abalones, 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  mollusks.  The 
meat  makes  a  most  delicious  soup,  and 
is  used  in  different  ways,  steaks,  chowder, 
etc.  There  are  four  varieties  found  in  the 
bay.  This  shell  is  highly  prized.  It  is 
used  to  make  lamp  shades,  jewelry, 
buttons  and  many  other  articles  of 
value. 

The  pectin  family  is  interesting,  and 
of  very  rich  coloring.  The  California 
piddock  (Parapholas  Californica)  to  the 
little  toredos  (Vyloria  tutchburry),  are 
something  to  be  dealt  with,  since  nothing 
but  concrete  will  keep  them  from  de- 
stroying all  piers. 

Marine  life  in  Monterey  Bay  is 
the  most  abundant  and  wonderful  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world.  It  is 
the   extreme   habitat  of  the  cold   water 
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tish,  and  the-  nurtliL-in  limit  ut'  the  iim 
o(  the  warm  water  fish.  This  results  in  a 
great  variety  offish.  Of  the  twenty-eight 
varieties  of  cod  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
twenty  are  foumi  here,  ami  there  are 
fifteen  varieties  of  mackerel. 

The  hay  is  a  great  favorite  among 
sportsmen,  for  here  are  caught  the  steel- 
head    trout,    salmon,    sea    bass,    yellow 


tail,  barracuda  and  occasionally,  a  tuna 
finds  its  way  into  these  waters.  The 
salmon  is  trolled  for  at  varying  depths. 
In  all,  there  are  150  species  of  food  fish 
found  in  the  bay.  Monterey  has  about 
eight  packing  plants,  salmon  and  sar- 
dines are  put  up  here.  The  Point  Ixibos 
Canning  Company  packs  abalones  at 
its  plant  south  of  Carmel  Ray. 


Minutes  of  the  Conference  of  City  Officials 


Held  at  Sacramento,  March  15.  1924 


Pursuant  to  invitations  sent  out  troin 
League  Headquarters,  a  conference  was 
held  in  the  Council  Chambers  of  the 
City  Hall,  Sacramento,  California,  on 
Saturday,  March  15,  1924,  commencing 
at  eleven  o'clock  a.  m.,  there  being 
present  about  twenty-five  city  officials 
from  the  vicinity  of  Sacramento.  Mr. 
Chas.  N.  Kirkbride,  President  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities,  pre- 
sided at  the  meeting,  and  called  upon 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary,  to 
explain  in  substance  the  resolutions 
which  had  been  adopted  at  the  Cor- 
onado  Convention  of  the  League,  which 
it  was  proposed,  among  other  things, 
to  take  up  at  this  conference.  A  number 
of  city  officials  spoke  upon  the  necessity 
of  securing  better  legislation  for  the 
municipalities.  Messrs.  Goodwin  and 
Bowden  of  San  Jose  suggested  a  con- 
ference with  the  directors  of  the  State 
.Automobile  .Associations  relative  to  a 
ilivision  of  the  gasoline  tax  money  with 
municipalities  as  well  as  counties  and 
the  state.  Others  called  attention  to  the 
need  of  legislation  regulating  motor 
trucks  and  motor  busses  over  the  streets 
within  municipalities.  Mr.  Rolison 
of  Reading,  in  response  to  a  call  from 
the  chair,  spoke  of  the  success  of  the 
municipal  electric  lighting  plant  of  his 
city  and  the  utilization  of  the  profits  for 


street    work    and    other    improvements. 

The  conference  then  took  a  recess 
until  1 :30  o'clock,  and  adjourned  to  the 
Hotel  Land,  where  special  arrangements 
had  been  made  for  a  luncheon. 

Llpon  reassembling  in  the  afternoon 
the  conference  took  up  the  question  of 
putting  out  an  initiative  measure  rela- 
tive to  a  division  of  the  gasoline  tax, 
and  it  was  finally  moved  by  Mr. Mason, 
Secretary-Treasurer,  seconded  byLatham 
of  Alameda,  that  the  President  appoint  a 
committee  to  prepare  an  initiative 
measure  which  would  provide  for  a 
division  of  the  gasoline  moneys  .so  that 
cities  will  receive  an  equitable  share 
thereof.  The  motion  was  carried  unani- 
mously. 

After  the  adoption  of  this  motion  it 
was  further  moveil  and  seconded  that  a 
communication  be  sent  out  to  each  city 
council,  asking  them  if  they  would 
assist  in  securing  signatures  to  such  an 
initiative  petition,  also  in  securing  the 
aid  of  their  local  civic  and  commercial 
organixations.  This  motion  was  also 
carried  unanimously. 

It  was  then  moveil  In-  Mr.  Latham  of 
Alameda,  secondeti  b  y  M  r  .  Postle- 
thwaite  of  San  Bruno,  as  the  sense  of 
the  meeting  that  after  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  administration,  the  division  of 
the  receipts  from  the  ga.soline  tax  shoukl 
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be  divided  one-half  to  the  state  and  the 
balance  to  the  cities  and  the  counties 
on  some  equitable  basis  to  be.  worked 
out  by  the  committee  or  by  future 
discussions.  After  some  discussion  the 
motion  was  carried  unanimously. 

It  was  then  moved,  seconded  and 
carried  that  the  committee  take  the 
matter  up  with  the  directors  of  the 
automobile  associations  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  initiative  measure. 

Councilman  Latham  of  Alameda 
moved  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  initiate  proceedings  for  a  new  state 
constitution,  but  after  a  considerable 
discussion  it  was  decided  not  to  take 
any  further  action  in  the  matter  at  this 
time.  The  Executive  Secretary  said  that 
the  subject  would  be  placed  on  the 
program  for  discussion  at  the  Monterey 
Convention  in  October,  and  that  the 
Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco, 
Civic  Club  of  Los  Angeles  and  other 
leading  civic  organizations  in  the  state 
would  be  asked  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  this  important  proposition. 

It  was  moved  by  City  Manager 
Bottorff"  of  Sacramento  and  seconded 
by  City  Manager  Goodwin  of  San  Jose, 
that  the  City  Managers'  Association 
of  California,  which  was  to  meet  in 
Sacramento  on  March  29,  1924,  be 
requested  to  endorse  the  movement  for  a 
division  of  the  gasoline  tax  money. 
The  motion  was  carried  unanimously. 


Executive  Secretary  Locke  then  ad- 
dressed the  convention  on  the  importance 
of  taking  some  steps  to  secure  better 
state  legislators  and  those  who  would 
be  more  considerate  of  the  interests 
of  municipalities. 

The  regular  business  of  the  conference 
being  concluded,  President  Kirkbride 
called  upon  City  Manager  Bottorff  for  a 
brief  account  of  what  Sacramento  had 
been  doing  recently  in  the  way  of 
municipal  improvements.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  City  Engineer  Givan,  who 
explained  some  of  the  features  of  the 
new  filtration  plant  recently  installed 
by  Sacramento.  It  was  suggested  b>- 
the  Executive  Secretary  that  the  subject 
of  Sacramento's  new  filtration  plant  be 
placed  on  the  program  for  the  Monterey 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Givan  agreed  to 
furnish  a  speaker  for  that  occasion. 

A  motion  was  then  made,  seconded 
and  carried  unanimously,  thanking  the 
City  Council  of  Sacramento  for  the  use 
of  the  Council  Chamber,  also  thanking 
the  Sacramento  newspapers  for  reporting 
the  conference. 

Before  adjournment  the  President  an- 
nounced that  another  conference  would 
be  held  within  a  month's  time  at  Fresno 
for  the  municipal  officials  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  that  city,  at  which  time  the 
action  of  the  Sacramento  conference 
would  be  submitted  for  their  approval. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 
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RECENT   COURT  DECISIONS   OF 
INTEREST  TO  MUNICIPALITIES 

JL  STICES  OF  THE  PEACE 

(1)  luSTICES    OF   THE    PeACE — ToWNSHIP    AN'D    CiTV — JlrISDICTION— SeCTIOV 

103,  Code  of  Civil  Procedure. — Under  the  provisions  of  section  103  of  the  Code  of 
Civil  Procedure,  as  amended  by  the  legislature  of  1923,  the  offices  of  township  justice 
of  the  peace  and  city  justice  of  the  peace  are  distinct  entities,  though  having  certain 
jurisdiction  in  common.  Platnauer  v.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  County  of 
Sacramento  et  a!.,  43  Cal.  App.  Dec.  429. 

(2)  Id. — .Appoin'tmext  of  Citv  Justice  of  the  Peace — Crrv  of  Sacra- 
mento— DuTV  OF  Board  of  Supervisors  to  Make  Appoinjtment. — The  Constitu- 
tion in  no  manner  restricts  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  provide  for  city  justice's 
courts  in  cities  operating  under  freeholders'  charters  which  make  no  provision  for 
municipal  courts,  and  since  the  legislature  has  made  such  provision  and  has  expressly 
directed  boards  of  supervisors  to  fill  existing  vacancies,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  in  a  mandamus  proceeding  brought  to  compel 
the  appointment  by  them  of  a  city  justice  of  the  peace,  to  appoint  some  competent 
person  to  that  office. 

(3)  Id. — Necessity  for  Appointment  of — Question  for  Determination  by 
Legislature — Courts — Jurisdiction. — Whether  there  is  any  necessity  for  a  city 
justice's  court  in  addition  to  that  of  the  township  is  a  question  which  must  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  legislature  and  over  which  the  courts  have  no  jurisdiction. 

MUNICIPAL  CORPORATIONS 

(1)  Municipal  Improvement  District  Act — Limitation  of  Powers  of 
Cities  of  Sixth  Class. — Subdivision  11  of  section  862  of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Bill  does  not  vest  cities  of  the  sixth  class  with  any  power  to  assess  city  lots  or  improve 
the  same  by  raising  the  level  thereof,  filling  up  depressions  therein,  or  conferring  any 
power  whatever,  save  and  except  the  building  of  breakwaters,  jetties,  sea  walls  or 
embankments  to  protect  the  city  from  the  incursion  of  outside  waters;  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  subdivision  conferring  the  authority  to  make  the  costs  of  the  im- 
provements and  the  filing  up  of  the  lots  a  burden  to  be  borne  by  the  lots  and  premises 
improved.  Peterson  v.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Countv  of  Solano,  etc., 
343  Cal.  App.  Dec.  432. 

(2)  Id. — Functions  Pertaining  to  Cities  of  Sixth  Class — Do  Not  Em- 
brace Reclamation  or  Improvement  of  Private  Property. — The  municipal, 
functions  of  cities  of  the  sixth  class  relate  to  public  safety,  public  health,  maintenance 
of  streets,  lights  and  the  enforcement  of  general  police  powers,  and  do  not  in  any 
sense  embrace  the  reclamation  or  improvement  of  private  property. 

(1)  Municipal  Consolidation  Act — Filing  of  Documents — Ministerial 
Duty  of  Secretary  of  State — Unaffected  by  Pending  Proceedings. — The 
ministerial  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  to  file  in  his  office  under  the  Municipal 
Consolidation  .Act  certain  documents  purporting  to  set  forth  the  official  record  of  the 
canvass  of  the  returns  of  an  election  upon  the  question  of  a  proposed  consolidation' 
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of  two  cities,  together  with  a  statement  by  the  city  clerk  setting  forth  the  date  of 
each  election  in  each  of  the  cities  and  the  time  and  result  of  the  canvass  of  the  returns 
thereof  and  showing  that  each  such  election  had  resulted  in  a  majority  vote  of  the 
qualified  electors  of  each  city  in  favor  of  such  consolidation,  cannot  be  affected  or 
interfered  with  by  the  fact  that  other  interested  parties  have  seen  fit. to  institute 
proceedings  in  the  several  courts  of  this  state  calling  into  question  the  validity  of  the 
election  in  the  two  cities  to  which  such  documents  and  statement  relate.  Wright  v. 
Jordan,  67  Cal.  Dec.  29. 

(2)  Municipal  Consolidation  Act^Filing  of  Documents  by  Secretary 
OF  State — Mandamus — Scope  of  Subdivision  7,  Section  S}4,  Article  XI,  Con- 
stitution.— In  a  proceeding  in  mandamus  to  compel  the  secretary  of  state  to  file 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Consolidation  Act  certain  docu- 
ments together  with  a  statement  concerning  an  election  as  to  the  proposed  consolida- 
tion of  two  cities,  the  contention  that  subdivision  7  of  section  8^  of  article  XI  of  the 
Constitution,  upon  which  the  provisions  of  said  act  are  based,  was  not  intended  to 
provide  generally  for  the  annexation  of  unincorporated  territory  to  cities  or  for  the 
consolidation  of  contiguous  municipalities,  but  only  to  provide  for  the  inclusion  of 
such  powers  in  the  charters  of  such  municipalities  as  might  be  formed  under  the 
provisions  of  section  8  of  article  XI  of  the  Constitution,  of  which  said  section  S}4 
is  claimed  to  be  an  extension,  cannot  be  sustained. 
SCHOOL  LAW 

(1)  School  Law — Use  of  Bible  in  Public  School  Libraries — Not  Pro- 
hibited BY  Statute. — For  reference  and  library  purposes  in  the  public  schools,  the 
Bible  is  not  a  book  of  the  class  prohibited  by  section  1607,  subdivision  3,  and  section 
1672  of  the  Political  Code.  Evans  v.  Selma  Union  High  School  District  of  Fresno 
County,  et  al.,  67  Cal.  Dec.  103. 

(2)  Id. — Religious  Books — Not  Excluded  From  Public  Schools  By 
Political  Code. — Section  1607,  subdivision  3,  and  section  1672  of  the  Political 
Code,  do  not,  in  terms,  exclude  from  the  schools  "religious"  books  as  such;  there  is 
nothing  in  our  statutes  aimed  at  religious  works;  to  be  legally  objectionable  they 
must  be  "sectarian,  partisan  or  denominational  in  character." 

(3)  Id. — Statutory  Construction — Character  of  Book. — The  statute 
deals  with  publications  of  a  sectarian  character;  it  makes  the  character  of  the  book 
the  test  of  whether  it  is  "sectarian,"  not  the  authorship  or  the  extent  of  its  approval 
by  different  sects  or  by  all. 

(4)  Id. — Bible — King  James  and  Doual  Versions — Not  Sectarian  in 
Character. — The  fact  that  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  is  commonly  used 
by  Protestant  churches  and  not  by  Catholics  does  not  make  its  character  sectarian. 
Its  character  is  what  it  is,  a  widely  accepted  translation  of  the  Bible;  and  this  is 
equally  true  of  the  Doual  version  of  the  Bible  used  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  English-speaking  countries;  both  are  scholarly  translations  of  the  Bible,  and 
neither  is  a  book  of  "sectarian  character"  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  relating 
to  school  libraries,  and  either  may  be  purchased  for  and  placed  in  a  public  school 
library  without  violation  of  the  law. 

(5)  Id. — Purchase  of  Book  for  Reference  Purposes — No  Implied  Ap- 
proval OF  Any  Theory  or  Dogma  Contained  in  Book. — The  mere  act  of  pur- 
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chasing  a  b^ok  to  be  added  to  the  school  library  does  not  carry  with  it  any  implication 
of  the  adoption  of  the  theory  or  dogma  contained  therein,  or  any  approval  of  the  book 
itself  except  as  a  work  of  literature  fit  to  be  included  in  a  reference  library. 

RECALL 

(1)  Recall— Petition  for  Recall  of  City  Trustee— Duty  of  City  Clerk. 
—Mandamus. — In  a  proceeding  in  mandamus  to  compel  a  city  clerk  to  certify  to 
the  sufficiency  of  a  petition  for  the  recall  of  a  city  trustee,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  city 
clerk  to  do  no  more  than  verify  the  purported  signatures  appearing  on  the  petition 
with  the  great  register,  and  certify  the  result  of  that  examination.  Williams  v.  Gill, 
43  Cal.  App.  Dec.  70.      . 

(2)  Id. — Certificate  of  Clerk — Contents  of  Petition — Extraneous 
Evidence.— In  such  proceeding,  the  city  clerk  is  not  clothed  with  authority  to 
receive  extraneous  evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  petition,  and  his  certificate  is  only 
required  to  show  the  result  of  an  examination  whereby,  "from  the  records  of  registra- 
tion," he  has  ascertained  whether  or  not  the  petition  is  signed  by  the  requisite  number 
of  qualified  voters. 

STREETS 

(1)  Street  Law — Streets — Not  in  Condition  for  Vehicular  Use — 
Pleading. — In  an  action  to  enjoin  the  enforcement  of  a  traffic  ordinance,  a  complaint 
which  alleged  that,  upon  two  named  streets,  to  which  the  trucking  business  of  plain- 
tiffs was  restricted  by  said  ordinance.  "It  is  virtually  impossible  for  plaintiffs' 
trucks  to  be  operated  over  or  upon  either  of  said"  streets  on  account  of  the  "unpaved 
condition"  thereof,  and  that  they  were  "virtually  impassable,"  but  which  failed  to 
indicate  or  show  in  what  respect  it  was  not  practicable  for  motor  trucks  or  other 
vehicles  to  use  the  streets  complained  of  because  of  their  bad  condition,  or  to  give 
some  description  of  said  streets  in  order  to  show  that  they  were  "virtually  impassable," 
was  defective,  and  a  demurrer  thereto  upon  the  grounds  that,  with  respect  to  such 
averments,  said  complaint  was  unintelligible,  uncertain  and  ambiguous,  was  properly 
sustained. 

(2)  Id. — Traffic  Ordinance — Traffic  Districts — Sufficiency  of  De- 
scription.— In  such  action  the  description  in  an  ordinance  of  the  city  of  Sacramento, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  regulate  "travel,  traffic  and  parking  upon  the  streets  and 
other  public  places  laid  out  for  the  use  of  vehicles  and  pedestrians  in  the  city  of 
Sacramento,"  of  the  several  traffic  districts  by  specific  reference  to  the  streets  and 
parts  of  the  streets  by  which  they  were  bound  or  limited,  and  the  specific  mention 
of  those  streets  or  parts  of  streets  which  may  be  used  and  not  used,  made  the  ordinance 
in  those  particulars  certain  and  definite. 

(3)  Id. — City  of  Sacramento — Power  to  Regulate  Street  Traffic,! 
— Charter— Motor  Vehicle  Act  of  1917,  Section  22. — .Although  the  legislature 
has  not,  through  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Sacramento,  granted  to  said  city  or  the 
governing  body  thereof  the  authority  to  enact  the  legislation  involved  in  the  ordinance 
under  attack  in  this  action,  such  authority  was  granted  by  virtue  of  section  22  of  the 
Motor  Vehicle  .Act  of  1917  (Stats.  1917,  pp.  406,  407),  which  confers  upon  munici- 
palities, govcrneti  by  freeholders'  charters,  plenary  authority  to  adopt  such  regula- 
tions as  to  the  use  of  the  streets  of  such  municipalities  by  the  motor  vehicle  trucks 
therein  referred  to  as  are  prescribed  by  the  ordinance  in  question.  ' 
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THE  BOULDER  DAM 


THE  Colorado  River,  which  carved 
out  the  Grand  Canyon  and  is  the 
most  temperamental  river  on  earth, 
is  to  be  dammed  by  the  biggest  dam 
ever  built,  if  legislation  backed  by  the 
seven  States  through  which  it  flows  goes 
through  Congress. 

The  Colorado  is  the  third  largest  river 
in  the  United  States.  It  drains  a  basin 
of  244,000  square  miles — four  times 
bigger  than  the  Rhine  Valley,  which  is 
raising  such  trouble  in  Europe;  thirty- 
two  times  bigger  than  the  basin  of  the 
Hudson  River,  thirty-five  times  bigger 
than  the  country  drained  by  the  famous 
Thames  of  England  and  a  little  larger 
than  ail  France. 

When  the  legislation  known  as  the 
Swing-Johnson  bill  is  passed,  engineers 
will  begin  right  away  to  build  the  dam 
at  a  place  called  Boulder  Canyon,  which 
is  about  150  miles  below  the  Grand 
Canyon  and  in  the  southwestern  corner 
of  Nevada,  near  the  Arizona  border, 
and  about  250  miles  from  Imperial 
Valley,  in  Southern  California. 

After  the  dam  is  finished  it  will  bind 
together  the  two  half-mile  high  granite 
walls  of  the  Canyon  with  a  wall  750 
feet  above  bed  rock  and  1,000  feet  wide 
^at  the  top.  At  its  flood  the  Colorado 
has  been  known  to  run  through  this 
place  fifty  feet  deep  and  three  hundred 
feet  wide,  and  at  a  rate  of  thirty  miles 
an  hour.  At  low  water  it  is  about  ten 
feet  deep  and  two  hundred  feet  wide. 

The  dam  will  be  more  than  four  times 
the  height  of  Niagara  Falls,  which  at 
the  Horseshoe  is  158  feet  high.  It  will 
back  up  the  Colorado  for  twenty-five 
miles  and  the  Virgin  River,  a  tributary, 
for  sixty  miles  more,  making  an  inland 
sea  of  fresh  water  eighty-five  miles  long, 
six  miles  wide  at  points  and  rarely  less 


than  five  hundred  feet  deep.  This 
enormous  reservoir  will  hold  32,000,000 
acre-feet  of  water — every  drop  of  which 
can  be  controlled  for  the  purposes  of 
irrigation  and  power.  An  acre-foot  of 
water  is  that  which  will  cover  one  acre 
one  foot  deep. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  all 
this  can  be  gained  when  it  is  known 
that  the  present  greatest  dam,  that 
which  controls  the  Nile  at  Assouan,  in 
Egypt,  holds  back  for  deliberate  distri- 
bution only  about  3,500,000  acre-feet 
of  water,  or  a  little  more  than  one-tenth 
of  what  Boulder  Dam  will  hold.  The 
Ashokan  Reservoir,  of  New  York's 
water  supply,  only  holds  back  405,120 
acre-feet — or  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dredth of  what  will  be  carried  in  the 
titanic  Boulder  Canyon  basin. 

Damming  the  Colorado  has  three 
purposes: 

First — To  keep  it  from  wiping  out 
the  prosperous  and  fertile  Imperial 
Valley  and  the  adjacent  Coachella  Valley, 
with  a  population  close  to  100,000  and 
a  yearly  output  of  crops  from  half  a 
million  acres  of  reclaimed  desert  land  of 
approximately  $100,000,000. 

Second — To  use  the  stored-up  water 
to  change  anywhere  from  '2,250,000  to 
7,000,000  other  acres  of  unproductive 
arid  desert  into  profitable  farms  and 
orchards. 

Third — To  generate  immediately  about 
600,000  horse  power  translated  to  terms 
of  electricity — and  ultimately  to  generate 
6,000,000  horse  power,  or  more  than 
half  the  amount  of  electric  power  in  the 
country  to-day. 

If  the  Swing-Johnson  bill  goes  through, 
all  these  things  will  be  accomplished 
within  six  years,  and  the  Government 
will    be    paid    back    within    twenty    or 
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twenty-five  years  the  $50,000,000  that 
it  will  cost  to  construct  the  dam.  This 
is  to  be  done  by  annua!  payments  to  be 
made  by  the  users  of  the  electric  power 
generated  by  the  water.  Those  benefited 
by  the  irrigation  will  also  pay  their 
share. 

If  the  bill  does  not  go  through  and 
the  river  is  not  speedily  controlled,  all 
of  the  Imperial  Valley  region,  with  its 
$800,000,000  worth  of  homes,  farms, 
ranches,  ten  up-to-the-minute  towns  and 
other  improvements,  sooner  or  later 
will  be  wiped  out,  and  become  what  it 
was  about  20,000  years  ago— a  great 
lake! 

It  would  remain  that  way  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more,  even  if  the  river  stopped 
pouring  into  it,  because,  being  under 
sea  level,  there  is  no  way  to  drain 
it,  and  it  would  take  at  least  a  century 
for  the  sun  to  evaporate  it. 

And  if  that  should  happen  there  will 
be  a  dearth  of  lettuce  for  the  Eastern 
Christmas  dinner  tables,  a  dearth  of 
tomatoes,  squashes  and  other  vegetables, 
too,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  few 
cantaloupes,  melons  and  so  on  in  the 
early  spring,  when  the  East  is  just 
thawing  out.  For  the  most  of  these 
things  come  at  that  season  from  Im- 
perial Valley. 

And  if  it  does  not  go  through,  develop- 
ment in  Southern  California  and  much 
of  the  Sou'thwest  will  be  materially 
checked,  and  the  slavery  of  industries, 
including  the  railroads,  to  coal  and  oil 
indefinitely  continued.  But  the  Imperial 
Valley  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  region 
threatened  by  the  constant  floods  of 
the  Colorado.  Over  an  area  two  hun- 
dred miles  in  diameter,  extending  inland 
three  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  in- 
cluding three  large  and  important  com- 
munities and  a  dozen  smaller  ones, 
similar  conditions  are  annually  met  and 
combated. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  in  an  efl^ort 


to  protect  the  various  imperilled  dis- 
tricts the  Government  has  already  spent 
out  of  the  public  funds  more  than 
enough  to  have  paid  the  cost  of  the  dam, 
with  results  that  have  been  only  partly 
successful  and  with  no  hope  of  return. 
The  Boulder  Canyon  project  will  per- 
manently solve  the  problem  and,  ulti- 
mately, with  no  cost  to  the  taxpayers, 
argue  the  supporters  of  it. 

The  reason  the  Colorado  River  is  so 
dangerous  to  progress  and  at  the  same 
time  so  important  to  it,  lies  in  peculiar 
habits  which  no  other  river  on  earth 
possesses. 

For  thirty  days  in  early  summer  every 
year  it  is  a  roaring,  raging,  flood-mad 
stream,  carrying  down  to  the  Gulf  of 
California  the  melting  snows  of  the 
mountains  through  which  it  and  its 
many  tributaries  run.  .  During  these 
thirty  days  it  empties  into  the  gulf 
enough  water  to  cover  5,000,000  acres — 
or  7,776  square  miles — one  foot  deep. 
This  is  an  area  441  square  miles  bigger 
than  the  combined  areas  of  Connecticut 
and  Delaware  and  310  square  miles 
bigger  than  all  Wales,  in  Great  Britain. 

It  is  also  one-third  of  the  river's  total 
run-off — that  is,  in  one  month  the 
Colorado  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia one-third  of  the  total  amount  it 
empties  in  the  whole  twelve  months. 

If  the  river  were  confined  within 
rocky  walls  all  the  way  down  to  the  gulf, 
this  flood  would  do  little  damage.  But, 
as  it  runs  down  between  Arizona  and 
Nevada,  the  mountains  grow  lower  and 
fade  away  on  each  side.  The  river 
begins  to  flow  through  a  flat  country, 
and  is  largely  bordered  by  desert  or 
by  country  which  a  good  part  of  the 
year  is  arid,  but  both  of  which  need  only 
irrigation  to  turn  them  into  the  most 
productive  and  fertile  of  farms  and 
orchards.  In  this  section  are  the  Imperial 
Valley  and  its  smaller  sister,  the  Coa-  , 
chella. 
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;     And  they  lie  from  50  to  280  feet  below  river.     Made  richer,  perhaps,  than  any 

the  level  of  the   sea,  while   above   them  other  land   by  countless   tons  of  virgin 

the  Colorado  races  along  47    feet  above  surface    soil    spread    over    them    many 

sea  level.  times    by    the    river,    alwavs    under    a 


This  is  Boulder  Canyon,  where  it  is  proposed  to  dam  the  Colorado.     The  site 
is  between  the  close  toreground  and  the  narrowing  in  the  centre. 


Therein  is  the  tragedy  of  Imperial  cloudless  sky  and  a  summer  sun,  and 
li  Valley  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  made  fertile  by  water  drawn  through 
f  other   acres   also    at    the    mercy    of   the      irrigation    canals    from    the    river,    it    is 


y2 
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barrcii  from  cicstructii)n  only  by  the  that  threatens  to  cover  all  their  hard- 
silty  anil  sandy  banks  which  the  Colorado  won-farms  and  ranches  with  an  inland 
itself  h.is  thrust  up  between  it  and  them      sea? 

The  answer  is — 
exactly  the  same 
cause  w  h  i'c  h 
changed  the  valleys 
from  a  great  lake 
into  a  desert  is  . 
now  operating  to 
turn  them  back 
again  into  a  lake. 

That  cause  is  the 
enormous  amount 
of  silt  or  surface 
soil  which  is  car- 
ried in  solution  by 
the  Colorado. 
Every  year,  it  has 
been  estimated,  it 
brings  from  the  up- 
lands of  the  seven 
Southwestern 
I  States  I2Q»Q(X1  a^t^ 
I  feet  of  soil  and  dis- 
charges that  vast 
accumulation  a  t 
various  points 
along  its  1  o  w  e  r 
levels.  This  is 
about  as  much  as 
was  excavated  in 
building  the  Pan- 
ama Canal.  No 
other  river  in  the 
Western  H  e  m  i  s  - 
phere  is  such  a  dirt 
bearer, 
and  by  the  puny  levees  of  gunny  sacks  Now,   back   in   prehistoric   times  both  / 

made  by  man.  the  Imperial  and  the  Coachella  Valleys 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  why  is  it  that  were  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Pacific 
only  now,  since  the  valleys  have  come  Ocean.  At  that  time,  maybe  100,(XK) 
under  cultivation,  are  they  threatened  years  ago,  the  Gulf  of  California  came 
with  liestruttion?  When  the  first  up  into  the  southern  centre  of  what  is  at 
settlers  came  into  this  region  and  made  the  present  time  the  State  of  California. 
the  desert  l>loom  they  must  have  had  The  Colorado  River  then  emptied  into 
little  or  no  thought  of  danger  from  the  the  eastern  side  of  the  old  gulf  near  ' 
river.     What  has  happened  since  then  (Cni.nuW »«!»,»/ /i) 


When  the  dam  is  finished,  the  biggest  ocean  liner 
across  its  1,000  foot  top. 


lid  float 
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WHAT  THE  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


(jlf.ndale,  California — Bond  issue 
for  $1,600,000.00  for  construction  of 
outfall  sewer  and  intercepting  mains, 
carried  by  a  ten-to-one  vote  on  January 
8th.  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering 
Company,  Consulting  Engineers,  415 
Marsh-Strong  Building,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  will  proceed  at  once  with  the 
final  plans.  It  is  anticipated  that  bids 
will  be  received  on  construction  work 
about  March  15th. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Burns  &  McDonnell, 
Engineering  Company. 

The  Citv  of  Glendale  will  oft'er 
$652,000.00' worth  of  the  ?1,600,000.00 
Sewer  Bond  Issue,  voted  January  8,  1924, 
on  April  3,  1924.  This  issue  will  be  used 
to  construct  the  main  trunk  connecting 
with  Los  Angeles  outfall  as  per  agree- 
ment made  with  that  city. 

Contracts  have  already  been  let  and 
the  work  started  for  the  improvement 
of  three  main  thoroughfares  in  the  City 
of  Glendale,  to-wit,  Glendale  /"Ivenue, 
Colorado  Street,  and  Sycamore  Canyon 
Road,  totalling  between  4^^  and  5 
miles  of  street  paving  at  an  approximate 
cost  of  $562,000.00,  macadam  base  with 
a  National  pavement  wearing  surface. 

Building  permits  in  the  City  of  Glen- 
dale in  the  year  1923  totalled  more  than 
$10,000,000.00.  The  proposed  building 
activities  for  1924  will  not  lower  this 
record. 

Respectfullv, 

A.  j'.  Van  Wie, 

City  Clerk. 

Hawthorne  —  Contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  the  paving  and  otherwise 
improving — such  as  sidewalk,  curb,  gut- 
ter, storm  drain,  etc.,  of  more  than 
eight    miles    of    streets,    and    the    con- 


tractors are  at  work  on  the  various 
jobs;  we  are  advertising  for  bids  on 
approximately  three  miles  more. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for 
three  miles  of  ornamental  lights;  con- 
tract has  been  awarded  for  arc  lights  in  a 
section  of  our  city  heretofore  without 
light. 

We  have  proceedings  under  way  for 
the  improvement  of  several  other  streets. 

Have   called   a   special   election    to   be 

held  April  15,  for  the  purpose  of  voting 

on  a  $200,000  bond  issue  for  the  purpose 

of  acquiring  a  municipal  water  system. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Shaw, 

City  Clerk. 

Oroville  is  proposing  to  pave  Lincoln 
Street,  from  High  to  Robinson  Streets, 
with  Warrenite-Bitualithic  pavement. 
Proceedings  have  been  conducted  under 
the  1911  Act,  and  involve  other  im- 
provements. 

Sanger  has  joined  the  league. 

South  Gate  is  contemplating  the 
purchase  of  a  building  to  be  erected  by 
J.  C.  Mors,  of  this  city,  to  be  used  as  a 
city  hall.  This  building  to  be  built 
upon  plans  and  specifications  approved 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  will 
be  a  combination  city  hall  and  fire 
station,  also  provision  will  be  made  for 
the  housing  of  the  municipal  busses, 
of  which  at  present  we  have  two  and  are 
contemplating  the  purchase  of  a  third 
bus. 

Yours  truly, 

G.'  H.  Hurd, 

City  Clerk. 

Tulare  has  completed  a  new  fire 
house  on  North  J  Street,  costing  some- 
thing over  $15,000.00,  which   is   a   very 

(Continued  on  page  UO) 
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SOUVENIR  BOOKLET  FOR  MONTEREY 

Earlv  in  March  information  was  received  at  the  League  headquarters  that 
certain  persons  claiming  to  represent  the  League  were  soliciting  advertisements 
for  a  souvenir  booklet  in  connection  with  the  convention  to  be  held  at  Monterey 
next  October,  the  purported  object  of  which  was  to  raise  money  for  entertaining 
delegates.  It  appeared  that  the  solicitors  were  using  the  name  of  the  organization 
and  its  officers  to  aid  them  in  securing  these  advertisements,  and  were  giving  the 
impression  that  the  book  was  to  be  issued  by  the  League.  As  a  further  induce- 
ment to  advertisers  free  exhibit  space  was  offered  in  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  to  those 
desiring  to  make  a  display  at  a  Municipal 'Exposition,  such  as  is  usually  held  by 
the  League  in  conjunction  with  the  annual  conventions. 

A  conference  was  held  at  the  League  Headquarters  with  Mayor  Wright  of 
Monterey,  and  subsequently  another  conference  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Jordan  of  Carmel, 
a  member  of  the  entertainment  committee.  It  was  explained  that  the  League 
could  not  permit  the  use  of  any  printed  matter  bearing  its  name  or  that  of  its 
officers  unless  the  matter  was  first  submitted  and  approved  by  the  League  officials. 
.As  to  entertainment,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that  the  annual  conferences 
of  the  League  are  held  for  business  purposes  rather  than  for  pleasure,  and  that  any 
entertainment  features  provided  by  the  convention  city  would  have  to  be  sub- 
ordinated to  the  business  program  of  the  conference,  as  the  League  could  not 
afford  to  have  the  impression  get  out  that  its  annual  conferences  are  junketing 
trips,  and  that  a  lot  of  money  must  be  collected  for  entertainment.  Moreover, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  the  exhibition  feature  of  the  annual  conferences  was  an 
affair  of  the  League,  and  that  any  profits  derived  goes  into  the  League's  treasury. 

However,  it  developed  after  an  investigation  and  several  conferences  that  the 
whole  matter  was  the  result  of  a  mistake  and  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of 
certain  enterprising  members  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Communities,  Inc.,  who 
had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  League  and  its  work. 

Happily  all  misunderstandings  have  been  adjusted,  and  the  convention  will 
be  held  as  scheduled.  The  officials  of  the  Monterey  Peninsula  Communities,  Inc. 
have  expressed  regret  over  what  appears  to  be  over-zealousness  on  the  part  of 
some  of  their  members,  and  have  declared  their  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
League  in  every  possible  way  so  as  to  make  the  October  meeting  an  unqualified 
success.  It  was  finally  agreed  that  the  organization  named  should  continue 
with  the  issuance  of  the  booklet  and  holding  of  the  municipal  exposition,  provided 
that  all  printed  matter  and  other  literature  in  connection  therewith  should  here- 
after be  submitted  to  the  League  before  being  sent  out. 

Much  enthusiasm  exists  throughout  the  Monterey  Peninsula  relative  to  the 
next  convention,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  a  success  in 
every  way. 
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The  Success  of  the  City  Plan  Insured  Through 
Education 


By  RUSSELL  VAN  NEST  BLACK 

Town  Planner 


Twenty  years  ago,  city  planning  was 
too  little  known  to  be  called  a  profession. 
A  few  men  were  giving  special  thought 
to  the  building  of  cities.  Baron  Hausman 
had  replanned  Paris,  L'Enfant  had  laid 
his  far-sighted  foundation  for  our  capitol 
city,  Washington,  and  Burnham  was 
dreaming  his  dreams  for  Chicago.  But, 
except  in  relation  to  monumental  city 
building,  city  planning  was  little  known. 
It  is  only  during  the  last  decade  that  it 
has  developed  into  a  well-defined  science. 

Because  it  is  so  new  and  so  almost 
unheard  of  by  the  great  majority  of 
even  so  enlightened  a  country  as  our 
United  States,  the  first  and  greatest 
task  confronting  any  group  of  men  or 
women,  seeking  the  benefits  of  orderly 
planning  for  their  city,  is  the  education 
of  their  fellow  voters. 

The  full  success  of  every  large  city 
planning  eflFort  depends  upon  the  sup- 
port of  the  electorate.  Private  capital 
can  buy  a  plan  for  a  city  but  it  cannot 
make  the  plan  a  living  thing.  The  people 
of  a  city  must  know  and  observe  its 
plan  before  the  plan  can  become  an 
actuality.  City  planning  legislation  is 
futile  unless  it  is  observed  in  spirit. 
Laws  are  not  laws  until  they  are  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  affected  by  them.  Frequently, 
municipal  improvement  bonds  must  be 
approved  at  the  polls.  City  adminis- 
trations are  always  more  or  less  directly 
responsible  to  the  people  and  do  not,  in 
themselves,  have  any  great  city  planning 
power.  No  considerable  city  planning 
movement,  therefore,  can  advance  very 
far  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  of  the 
electorate  and  the  voter  is  usually  op- 


posed to  any  issue  he  does  not  under- 
stand. The  only  safe  foundation  for  a 
city  plan  is  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

It  should  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
convince  any  reasoning  person  of  the 
merits  of  such  a  common  sense, 
economically  sound  proposition  as  the 
orderly  planning  and  building  of  cities, 
nor  is  it.  The  real  difficulty  lies  n 
gaining  his  interested  attention. 

The  average  city  dweller  takes  his 
surroundings  for  granted.  To  him  the 
building  of  his  canyon  streets  is  as 
remote  as  the  creation  of  the  mountains. 
He  thinks  of  urban  expansion  as  a 
natural  phenomenon  beyond  the  control 
of  man.  The  city,  as  a  living,  growing, 
human  creation  is  not  one  of  the  con- 
scious realities  of  his  existence.  His 
only  concern  is  the  workshop  or  office, 
the  sheltering  roof,  and  the  particular 
corner  of  the  city  wherein  he  seeks  his 
recreation.  The  average  city  dweller 
has  largely  lost  his  sense  of  construction 
and  simultaneously  he  has  lost  his 
interest  in  questions  of  construction. 
If  he  is  to  be  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  city  planning,  these  principles 
must  be  taken  to  him  and  adequately 
spread  before  him.  He  will  not  seek 
them  out. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion,  we 
will  classify  city  dwellers  as  voters  of 
to-day  and  voters  of  to-morrow — grown- 
ups and  children.  The  adult  mind  is 
seldom  plastic.  It  develops  new  points 
of  view  with  difficulty,  and  rarely  finds 
it  possible  to  acquire  the  full  community 
spirit  necessary  to  a  complete  com- 
prehension of  the  fundamentals  of  city 
planning.     It  is  probable  that  the  best 
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wc  can  hope  from  the  present  generation 
of  voters  is  that  it  will  sanction  the 
preparation  of  plans  and  will  observe 
them  to  the  extent  of  safeguarding  the 
larger  interests  of  the  future  city.  For 
the  more  aggressive  application  of  our 
plans  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  to  the 
efforts  of  future  generations. 

It  is  necessary,  then,  that  planning 
education  be  directed  toward  two  general 
objectives;  the  persuasion  of  the  present 
generation  of  voters  through  the  public 
press,  the  lecture,  the  moving  picture, 
and  all  other  legitimate  publicity 
mediums;  and  the  other,  the  education 
of  the  children  in  school  through  courses 
in  city  planning  and  citizenship 

In  the  education  of  the  adult,  the 
public  press  is  probably  the  most  power- 
ful medium  ami  its  full  and  enthusiastic 
support  is  much  to  be  desired.  .At  least 
one  front  page  column  of  each  local 
newspaper,  including  those  printed  in 
foreign  languages,  should  be  given  over 
regularly  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the 
question  of  local  planning.  Small  items 
concerning  the  planning  efforts  of  other 
cities  should  be  used  frequently.  Quota- 
tions from  various  planning  authorities 
might  be  used  occasionally,  and  all  of 
these  should  be  so  managed  that,  by 
placing  city  planning  persistently  before 
the  reader,  his  curiosity  and  finally 
his  interest  is  aroused  and  he  comes  to 
give  the  question  serious  thought,  or 
gradually  to  take  it  for  granted.  All  of 
this  publicity  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
some  person  not  only  proficient  in 
newspaper  writing  but  well  grounded 
in  the  fundamental  principles  of  city 
planning.  Ordinarily,  the  regular  re- 
porting staff  of  a  newspaper  cannot  be 
depended  upon  to  conduct  city  planning 
publicity  with  any  degree  of  satis- 
faction. 

Systematic  talking,  jirefcrably  illus- 
trated, before  the  various  civic  organiza- 
tions    and    other    groups    of    citizens. 


wherever  they  can  be  gotten  together, 
is  also  effective. 

Moving  pictures  are  used  occasionally 
but  are  expensive  and  tend  to  be  too 
obviously  propaganda,  and  fall  short  in 
the  degree  to  which  this  is  true.  Moving 
pictures  have  become  a  great  source  of 
influence  and  if  cleverly  employed  would 
undoubtedly  be  of  much  educational 
value  in  city  planning.  To  be  fully 
effective,  the  moving  picture  must  carry 
a  good,  thoroughly  professional  plot, 
based  upon  the  spirit  of  city  planning 
and  must  not  be  labeled  "educational." 

Pamphlets  presenting  the  matter  of 
city  planning  in  a  readable  manner 
supplemented  by  diagrammatic  and  pho- 
tographic illustrations  are  also  of  much 
value.  Whenever  any  plan  or  group  of 
plans  is  made  it  should  be  written  up 
in  a  non-technical  report  to  be  widely 
distributed  in  the  community. 

Much  advance  can  also  be  made 
through  the  various  civic  clubs  including 
such  organizations  as  the  Rotarian, 
Kiwanis  and  Lion's  Clubs,  and  Chambers 
of  Commerce'.  These  organizations  are 
founded  on  a  broad  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Their  members  are  usually 
the  first  in  a  community  to  fully  recognize 
the  advantages  of  city  planning.  This 
issue  should  be  carried  into  the  regular 
meetings  of  these  clubs  by  the  best 
outside  speakers  obtainable  as  well  as  by 
their  own  members.  From  these  enthusi- 
astic discussions,  the  question  will  be 
taken  out  by  each  member  to  his  every- 
day associates.  Unbelievable  progress 
can  be  made  simply  by  talking  city  plan- 
ning on  the  street  and  at  dinner. 

These  clubs  can  be  further  effective 
in  creating  a  joint  city  planning  com- 
mittee comprised  of  representatives  of 
every  organization  in  the  city  interested 
in  public  affairs.  In  the  usual  inability 
of  city  finances  to  carry  the  burden  of 
adequate  planning  education,  the  effort 

{Continued  on  page  1 10) 
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MODERN  STREET  LIGHTING 


— BY— 
C.  F.  LAMBERT 

Of  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engmeering  Co. 


Before  the  Indiana  League  of  Municipalities,  October,  1923 


An  ancient  legend  tells  us  how  Prome- 
theus went  up  to  heaven  and  stole  the 
flame.  He  lighted  his  torch  at  the  chariot 
of  the  sun  and  brought  down  fire  to 
man  and  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the 
night. 

Probably  the  first  actual  light  was  a 
shell  or  bit  of  clay  filled  with  oil.  This 
was  replaced  by  a  vessel  of  iron  or  bronze. 
Then  came  the  candle.  Then  a  flame 
from  a  gaseous  vapor  and  finally  elec- 
tricity. This  marked  the  real  beginning  of 
the  art  of  illumination.  This  art  has  been 
carried  to  a  fine  point  of  development. 

While  many  a  song  and  story  has  been 
written  of  the  beauty  of  the  night,  one 
would  scarcely  look  forward  with  pleasure 
to  the  prospect  of  leaving  a  brilliantly 
lighted  home  or  public  building  and 
entering  into  the  darkness  of  a  starless 
night  without  artificial  illumination.  This 
is  seldom  necessary  now,  however,  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  city,  village  or  hamlet 
that  does  not  have  some  form  of  street 
lighting. 

Few  people,  not  directly  concerned  in 
the  lighting  of  streets,  are  consciously 
aware  of  the  remarkable  developments 
and  improvements  which  have  taken 
place  in  this  connection  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years.  It  is  only  observed 
by  one  who,  accustomed  to  the  splendid 
illumination  of  a  well  lighted  city,  visits 
a  city  whose  street  lights  show  a  back- 
wardness in  keeping  up  with  the  pace 
of  modern  progress.  The  progress  of  a 
city  in  business,  in  attractiveness  and  in 
welfare  is  measured  by  its  civic  improve- 
ments. The  original  object  in  street 
lighting  was  to  enable  traffic  to  function 


without  collisions  or  interference.  Now, 
however,  street  lighting  is  an  important 
element  in  crime  prevention,  a  trade 
stimulent,  and  a  means  of  expressing 
civic  pride.  That  there  is  a  direct  bearing 
upon  business  development  is  shown  by 
the  active  interest  shown  by  Chambers 
of  Commerce  and  other  trade  bodies 
in  hundreds  of  cities,  in  the  construction 
of  brilliant  illumination  for  their  business 
sections.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  expended  in  this  way  by  such 
bodies  acting  in  conjunction  with  city 
authorities  and  electric  lighting  com- 
panies. The  popular  "White  Way" 
lighting,  which  is  almost  universal  now, 
had  its  inception  through  realization 
of  the  importance  of  good  lighting  as  a 
trade  factor.  In  many  cases  it  has  been 
the  means  of  inducing  people  to  pay 
regular  visits  from  outlying  districts  to 
these  brilliantly  lighted  cities,  who  came 
before  only  as  necessity  demanded. 

The  earliest  record  of  any  street 
lighting  ordinance  was  dated  about  the 
year  1415,  when  the  citizens  of  London 
were  required  to  hang  out  candle  lanterns. 
The  city  of  Paris,  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  used  resin  flares  for  street 
lighting.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  oil  was  first  used  in 
lx)ndon  and  Paris  as  a  street  illuminant. 
Coal  gas  was  used  for  the  first  time  for 
street  lighting  in  London  in  1807.  The 
first  city  in  America  lighted  by  gas  was 
Baltimore,  Maryland,  in  1821.^  The 
electric  arc  lamp  was  introduced  in 
1878,  and  the  carbon  filament  incan- 
descent lamps  the  following  year.  Wels- 
bach   mantels   were   first   used   in   street 
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gas  lamps  in  1896,  to  be  followed  two 
years  later  by  the  enclosed  type  arc 
lamp.  The  first  "White  Way"  duster 
of  five  light  ornamental  post  system 
recorded,  was  installed  in  Los  Angeles, 
California,  in  1906.  About  1907  the 
tungsten  filament  or  Mazda  lamp  svas 
adopted. 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  two 
methods  of  street  illumination:  First, 
the  high  intensity  lighting  found  in 
business  sections  of  cities,  which  require 
an  illumination  sufficient  to  enable  a 
large  and  fast  moving  volume  of  traffic 
to  be  handled  without  accident;  second, 
low  intensity  and  uneven  lighting,  as 
found  in  residence  sections  where  objects, 
vehicles,  etc.,  are  seen  in  silhouette — 
usually  as  dark  outlines  against  an 
illuminated  street  surface.  As  these 
streets  are  frequently  lined  with  trees, 
it  is  necessary  to  place  lights  low  to 
avoid  the  foliage.  Therefore,  residence 
streets  are  generally  lighted  to  better 
advantage  with  low  power  lights  at 
fairly  close  intervals,  than  by  high  power 
lamps  at  street  intersections  only.  Gen- 
erally, about  three-fourths  of  the  total 
lengths  of  streets  in  a  city  fall  within 
this  class.  The  still  further  outlying 
districts  require  merely  a  line  of  lights 
to  indicate  the  way  to  travelers,  and  no 
effort  is  made  for  direct  illumination. 

The  many  factors  entering  into  the 
problem  of  street  lighting  require  many 
compromises  in  attaining  the  final  result. 
The  desirability  of  a  uniform  design 
throughout  a  city  should  not  be  over- 
looked, especially  in  the  lighting  of  a 
long  thoroughfare  which  may  extend 
from  a  business  center  to  the  outskirts. 
In  such  a  case  it  may  be  necessary  to 
sacrifice  the  requirements  of  certain 
sections,  to  some  extent,  to  produce  the 
proper  eflFect  for  the  whole.  One 
factor  that  is  frequently  overlooked  is, 
the  color  of  the  street  surface.  The 
oiling  of  streets  which  had  a  light  colored 


surface,  frequently  causes  complaint  of 
the  street  lighting  and  it  is  not  always 
realized  that  the  lower  intensity  is  due 
to  reduced  effectiveness  of  the  lighting 
with  the  dark  streets. 

Local  conditions  govern,  to  a  large 
extent,  the  requirements  for  laying  out 
a  street  lighting  installation,  and  no 
definite  rules  can  be  made  covering  all 
cases.  The  amount  of  distribution  of 
the  light,  the  size  of  unit  to  be  employed 
and  the  height  and  spacing  of  the  lamps 
are  all  co-related  and  must  be  con- 
sidered with  other  factors.  Where  there 
is  no  foliage,  lamps  should  be  placed 
well  above  the  ground  so  that  the  maxi- 
mum illumination  may  be  obtained  at 
distant  points.  Care  must  be  exercised, 
however,  that  the  lamps  are  not  mounted 
too  high,  as  the  uniformity  would  be 
gained  at  a  sacrifice  of  intensity.  The 
limiting  factor  for  height  and  spacing 
is  the  amount  of  light  obtained  midway 
between  the  light  sources. 

When  pendant  or  hanger  types  of 
units  are  used  along  the  curb,  lamps  up 
to  100  candle-power  should  be  mounted 
from  15  to  18  feet  high,  depending  some- 
what on  the  light  distribution.  The 
higher  candle-power  sizes,  i.  e.  400,  600 
and  1,000  candle-power,  should  be  sus- 
pended at  a  height  of  from  20  to  25  feet. 
The  spacing  depends  upon  the  uni- 
formity of  the  illumination  desired,  and 
should  seldom  be  greater  than  ten  times 
the  mounting  height. 

For  wide  streets,  lamps  placed  op- 
posite one  another  will  present  the 
neatest   appearance. 

The  staggered  arrangement  of  lamps 
is  sometimes  advantageous  in  giving  a 
uniform  illumination,  but  will  not  be  so 
attractive  in  appearance  as  where  the 
lamps  are  placed  directly  opposite  each 
other. 

The  arrangement  of  poles  on  one  side 
of  a  narrow  street  is  often  very  effective 
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THE  ZONING  OF   CITIES 

Discussion  following  the  addresses  of  Judge  Albert  Lee  Stephens,  Carol  Aronovici, 

H.  A.  Mason,  Hon.  Frank  D.  Stringham,  G.  Gordon  WhitnaU,  and  John  W.  Mitchell, 

at  Coronado,  California,  Sept.  11,  1923. 


Executive  Secretary  Locke:  I  want 
to  take  up  one  of  the  matters  that  Mr. 
Aronovici  referred  to  a  few  moments 
ago,  an  evil,  and  that  is,  the  changes  in 
the  re-classification  of  districts.  As  we 
■have  all  heard  this  morning,  zoning 
ordinances  must  be  flexible,  there  must 
be  some  provision  made  to  enable 
changes  and  re-classifications  in  order 
to  provide  for  future  growth  of  the 
municipality.  The  evil  which  he  pointed 
out  was  due  to  the  fact  that  proposed 
changes  are  based  upon  a  petition. 
That  is  true,  I  think,  of  all  zoning 
ordinances,  that  the  movement  for  re- 
classifying is  based  upon  a  petition, 
excepting,  however,  the  council  may  act 
of  its  own  initiative.  As  a  rule,  however, 
the  petition  is  used  as  the  basis  for 
changes  in  the  re-classification  of  a 
district.  In  the  city  of  Alameda,  we  had 
a  suggestion  submitted  by  a  citizen 
which  is  well  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. It  is  this:  As  Mr.  Orbison 
says,  it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  get  signa- 
tures to  a  petition,  and  almost  as  easy 
to  get  the  same  signatures  to  another 
petition,  recalling  the  first  signature. 
The  result  is  that  no  weight  whatever 
is  given  to  the  petition.  We  have  em- 
bodied in  the  Alameda  ordinance  a  pro- 
vision that  no  petition  may  be  circulated 
until  notice  has  been  given,  and  when  an 
application  is  made  at  the  City  Hall  for 
the  re-classification  of  a  district,  notices 
are  posted  in  the  district,  headed: 
"Notice  of  Intention  to  Circulate  Peti- 
tion." These  notices  convey  the  in- 
formation that  it  is  the  intention  to 
petition  for  the  re-classification  of  certain 
property  within  that  district.    Copies  of 


the  notice  must  be  posted  for  five  days 
before  the  petitioner  can  start  the 
circulation  of  his  petition.  Then  we 
provide  that  no  consideration  will  be 
given  any  attempt  to  withdraw  names 
from  the  petition,  and  the  council  pays 
little  or  no  attention  to  anyone  coming 
in  and  saying  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  contents  of  the  petition  when 
he  signed  it.  So  that  under  the  provisions 
of  this  ordinance,  the  notice  of  intention 
must  first  be  given  before  anyone  can 
circulate  a  petition.  In  that  way  those 
interested  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
serious  consideration  to  the  matter  before 
signing  a  petition. 

City  Manager  Grant  M.  Lorraine  of 
Alhambra:  Along  the  same  lines  to 
which  Mr.  Locke  has  just  been  talking, 
I  have  been  giving  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  permitting  business 
structures  to  go  into  residential  sections, 
and  have  tentatively  arrived  at  a  plan 
which  I  thought  might  be  workable. 
However,  we  haven't  put  it  into  prac- 
tice as  yet.  I  thought  I  would  state  it  to 
the  convention  and  see  what  may  be 
thought  of  it. 

It  has  been '  our  practice,  whenever 
anyone  wishes  to  put  a  store  in  a  resi- 
dential section,  to  let  the  party  circulate 
a  petition,  and  the  commission  will  then 
consider  it,  and  if  it  is  50  per  cent  or 
more  in  favor  of  that  store  being  con- 
structed in  the  residential  section,  the 
request  has  usually  been  granted.  We 
have  discussed  the  matter  and  we  know 
that  is  destructive  and  not  constructive 
building  or  planning  at  all,  and  we  must 
get  away  from  it.  It  has  been  brought 
out  that  when  you  circulate  a  petition. 
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the  cstalilishcd  interest  is  there,  ami 
they  will  work  hard  and  bring  in  plenty 
of  signatures  without  any  difficulty  at 
all.  So  we  are  not  making  any  definite 
headway  in  the  right  direction.  The 
plan  which  I  was  going  to  suggest  at 
first  when  we  undertook  our  other 
planning  is,  that  our  planning  will 
divide  the  city  into  a  number  of  small 
districts,  and  then  select  in  each  district 
a  representative  to  act  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  We  will  then  not  permit  a 
petition  to  be  circulated,  but  the  planning 
commission  will  ask  the  advisory  board 
to  make  a  study  of  the  request,  and  each 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  to 
submit  in  writing  his  opinion  as  to 
whether  a  store  should  be  permitted  in 
the  locality,  or  not,  or  whether  the 
change  suggested  should  or  should  not 
be  made.  The  planning  commission 
will  then  consider  those  reports  and 
makes  its  decision.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  would  work  out  or  not, 
but  it  is  a  plan  that  1  have  in  mind  at  the 
present  time. 

President  Merritt:  Mr.  Cheney,  are 
you  a  member  of  any  planning  com- 
mission? 

Mr.  Cheney:   I  am  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

President  Merritt:  Then  it  will  be 
necessary  to  secure  permission  from  the 
body  in  order  that  we  may  hear  from  you. 

Mr.  Malcolm:  I  move  that  Mr. 
Cheney  be  granted  the  privilege  of  the 
floor.    I  should  like  to  hear  from  him. 

Mr.  Locke:    I  second  the  motion. 

(The   motion   carried    unanimously). 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Cheney:  I  just  want 
to  point  out  two  things  in  connection 
with  this  excellent  program  we  have 
had  this  morning.  I  think  the  climax 
was  capped  when  it  was  said  that  city 
councils  are  terribly  annoyed  with  the 
matter  of  re-zoning.  When  you  are 
making  a  zoning  ordinance,  you  are 
dinged  by  the  city  council  and  by  the 
citv   attorney   to   be  careful   to  make   it 


easy  to  change  if  you  are  wrong.  They 
are  always  a  little  bit  timid.  And  in 
half  a  dozen  places  in  this  State  we  have 
ordinances  that  make  it  pretty  easy  to 
bring  in  a  petition  and  start  proceedings 
for  an  amendment,  and  particularly  in 
the  very  rapidly  growing  towns  is  there 
a  demand  for  an  amendment.  In  a  city 
like  Long  Beach,  which  is  growing  ten 
times  as  fast  as  almost  anything  else 
in  the  State — and  mind  you,  I  am  an 
engineer,  and  not  a  booster — they  are 
in  trouble  all  the  time  because  they  are 
growing  too  fast.  That  is  just  one  of  the 
growing  pains.  These  people  that  are 
always  rushing  in  faster  than  the  com- 
munity is  really  able  to  assimilate  them, 
produce  those  pains.  There  are  one  or 
two  other  communities  like  that,  Glen- 
dale,  for  instance,  which  is  growing 
altogether  too  fast,  and  the  problems 
that  arise  there  are  entirely  different 
from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  State. 
It  is  a  hard  thing  to  solve  them.  I  think, 
Mr.  Beck,  you  will  have  to  do  what 
some  other  city  councils  have  had  to  do, 
and  that  is,  begin  to  adopt  a  definite 
policy  which  says,  "We  are  not  going  to 
make  many  more  changes."  It  is  hard 
to  do,  particularly  in  those  rapidly 
growing  places,  especially  where  the 
real  estate  man  can  make  sales  all  the 
time,  where  they  can  make  changes 
easily.  "  Where  cities  are  not  growing  as 
rapidly,  where  there  is  a  normal  growth, 
and  they  are  growing  all  the  time,  you 
need  not  expect  so  many  demands  for 
changes.  There  is  a  problem  that  is 
not  so  severe,  but  in  the  very 
rapidly  growing  communities,  I  repeat, 
you  must  find  a  way  to  keep  ahead  of 
the  demand  that  is  made  upon  you 

So  I  think  you  ought  to  distinguish 
clearly  between  those  two  different 
problems,  the  one  of  these  very  rapidly 
growing  cities,  and  the  other  in  the 
cities  of  normal  growth. 

{Coniinued  on  paife  lOi) 
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More  Evidence 


showing  National  Pavement  recently 
laid  by  Heuser  Packard  Co.  with  Union 
Asphalt,  shipped  from  our  Los  Angeles 
refinery. 


For  Asphaltic  Type 


The  City  of  Glendale,  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
cities  in  the  Southwest,  adopted  Asphalt  pave- 
ments in  preference  to  other  types.  They  will  lay 
during  the  year  1924  nearly  2,000,000  square 
feet  of  pavempnt,  showing  their  wonderfully 
progressive  community  spirit  and  their  absolute 
confidence  in  the  asphaltic  type  of  pavements. 

The  greater  majority  of  these  streets  are  main 
thoroughfares  and  boulevards,  carrying  thou- 
sands of  vehicles  daily. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the  demand  of 
modem  traffic  for  the  highestj  type  of  pavement 
obtainable. 


Asphaltic  pavements  are  noise- 
less, dustless,  easy  to  clean. 

They  are  shock-absorbing, 
resiUent,  easier  on  vehicles 
and  tires. 

They  mean  lower  first  costs 
and  lower  maintenance  costs. 

They  are  longer  lived. 

They  cause  fewer  traffic  inter- 
ruptions due  to  closing  for  re- 
pairs and  require  less  time  for 
those  repairs,  therefore  more 
constant  use. 


Union   Oil   Company   of  California 

Union  "D" 

Grade  Asphalt 


Asphalt  Pavements  are  Correct  in  Principle. 
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(Conlinuti  from  page  100) 

Mr.  Whitnall:  May  I  add  just  a  few 
words,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  was  out  ot  the 
hall  during  certain  comments  as  to 
zoning,  and  I  think  one  conception  is 
due  to  a  misconstruction  as  to  some  of  the 
evidence  involved. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  petition, 
and  without  a  petition  we  would  never 
get  a  change  made.  Mention  has  also 
been  made  as  to  the  function  that  the 
council  or  legislative  body  of  the  city 
should  perform  in  causing  a  change  to 
be  made.  Of  course,  under  our  basic 
law,  final  action  must  rest  with  the 
legislative  body.  However,  I  think  it  is 
safe  to  say  as  the  result  of  some  experi- 
ence and  more  observation,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  and  one  of 
the  greatest  inconveniences  and  em- 
barrassments, arises  from  the  many 
efforts  to  change  the  zoning  law.  And 
anticipating  that  condition,  because  of 
experiences    elsewhere,     when     the     Los 


Angeles  zoning  ordinance  was  made  it 
was  specifically  provided  that  applica- 
tions for  changes  must  be  addressed  to 
the  planning  commission,  not  to  the 
council,  though  under  the  charter  pro- 
vision the  council  would,  of  course, 
determine  the  question  finally  as  a 
legislative  question,  yet  of  necessity 
they  must  originate  with  the  planning 
commission.  When  that  is  done,  they 
are  invariably  acted  upon,  based  upon 
the  merits  of  the  case,  as  determined 
after  thorough  investigation.  Then  after 
that  has  been  done  and  everybody  has 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  be  heard, 
a  very  definite  recommendation  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  council.  And  be  it  said  in 
support  of  the  council,  that  in  most  of 
the  cases  they  support  the  commission 
and  thereby  lend  continuity  and  con- 
sistency to  the  zoning  work  that  could 
not  otherwise  be  had,  as  it  is  done 
through  a  body  that  does  nothing  else, 
whereas,    the   council    are   asked    to   act 


The  Calco  Slide  Headgate 

Used   With  Rust-Resisting 
Armco    Corrugated    Pipe 

tor  controlling  water  in  Ditches,  C'aiial.s,  Reservoirs 
and  Streams. 

Easily  Operated, 

Practically  Watertight, 

De])endablo  and  Durable. 
Of    this    gate    there   are   no    dissatisfied    users. 

Send  for  illustrated  literature  and  i)rices. 

California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 


409  Lc  Hoy  St. 
Los  Angeles 


Fifth  and  Parker  Sts. 
West  Berkeley 
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upon  so  many  subjects  that  they  cannot 
get  the  time  that  they  might  like  to 
have  to  give  to  a  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Herein  comes  the  particular 
fact  that  most  of  the  rulings  that  have 
troubled  the  commission  have  come  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  council,  for  whatever 
reason,  have  seen  fit  to  reverse  the  com- 
mission. So  it  is  the  result  of  experience 
that  the  council  can  obviate  these 
difficulties  if  they  will  hold  fairly  close 
to  the  consistent  recommendations  ot 
the  planning  commission,  if  it  is  a 
planning  commission,  and  make  more 
certain  that  there  is  being  considered  by 
the  Board  of  Freeholders  in  the  drafting 
of  a  new  city  charter  the  thought  that 
autonomy  on  this  subject  will  be  dele- 
gated to  a  body  other  than  an  elective  one. 

I  leave  this  final  statement  with  you 
with  the  hope  that  you  will  think  it 
over;  that  administrative  affairs  con- 
cerning zoning  shall  be  delegated  to  a 
body  other  than  an  elective  one.  It 
is  food  for  thought. 

Mayor  Stringham:  I  want  to  say  one 
word  for  the  lot  owner  whose  property 
is  sometimes  confiscated  for  the  sake  of  a 
city  plan.  I  have  known  cases  where 
lots  worth  from  $4,000.00  to  $10,000.00 
have  been  so  zoned  that  the  owner  could 
not  possibly  use  his  property. 


Another  thing:  I  think  that  men 
should  have  the  right  of  petition  without 
limitation.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  it  takes  the  time  of  the  council 
or  the  planning  commission  or  not. 
We  have  given  that  right  in  Berkeley, 
and  we  are  not  unduly  harrassed  by  it. 
We  should  not  give  too  much  time  to  the 
hearing  of  petitions. 

I  want  to  say  a  word,  too,  on  the  set- 
back lines.  We  decided  not  to  risk  a 
decision  on  the  question  of  maintaining 
a  set-back  line  without  compensation. 
I  want  ■  to  say,  as  an  attorney,  that 
most  of  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  are  against  us  on  that  proposition. 
I  believe  the  time  will  come,  just  as  in 
zoning,  when  reasonable  set-back  lines 
without  compensation  will  be  permitted 
as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power,  pro- 
viding buildings  are  not  already  erected 
out  to  the  street.  The  only  case  I  know 
of  on  the  subject  is  the  case  of  Windsor 
vs.  Whitney,  111  Atl.,  354,  a  Connecticut 
case.  But  I  believe  that,  if  we  keep  ham- 
mering away,  it  will  be  in  the  course  of 
another  five  or  six  years,  found  that 
additional  cases  of  the  police  power  will 
be  decided,  and  that  there  will  be 
established   as   a   reasonable   exercise   of 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  CO. 
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the  police  power,  the  power  to  establish 
reasonable  set-back  lines. 

President  Merritt:  I  think  Mr. 
Beck's  question  has  been  answered  b\- 
Mr.  Whitnall.  If  you  take  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  planning  commission 
in  every  instance,  you  will  have  trouble. 

Mr.  Beck:  On  that  eight-story  build- 
ing, I  will  say  I  had  to  take  the  word  of 
these  people,  although  conscientiously 
I  did  not  believe  it  should  be  there. 

Mr.  Aronovici:  Wasn't  there  an  ex- 
ceptional condition  in  that  case? 

Mr.  Beck:  Yes,  it  was  an  exceptional 
condition.  I  believe,  though,  that  as  a 
whole  we  ought  to  acquiesce  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  planning  commission. 
I  believe  there  are  exceptional  cases, 
like  the  one  I  have  instanced,  where  we 
do  ourselves  violence.  Concerning  the 
splendid  paper  that  was  read  last,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Coming  from  Long  Beach, 
I  feel  that  we  have  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity there.  A  few  years  ago  I  was  at 
Richmond,  Virginia,  and  down  a  beauti- 
ful avenue  there  called  Monumental 
Avenue,  where  statues  commemorative 
of  the  great  events  in  the  history  of 
Virginia  were  to  be  found.  I  have 
looked  forward  to  the  time  when,  in 
Long  Beach,  down  Ocean  Avenue,  we 
will  have  a  similar  avenue  with  statues 
and  fountains  and  things  like  that 
along  it,  commemorating  some  of  the 
historical  things  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, some  of  the  events  pertaining  to 
Long  Beach,  some  of  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  its  great- 
ness. I  think  those  are  fine  things  and 
we  ought  to  embellish  our  cities  with 
them,  as  Mr.  Cheney  suggested.  It  is  a 
splendid  idea. 

Mr.  Malcolm:  This  has  been  a  very 
interesting  symposium,  Mr.  Chairman. 
There  have  been  some  things  said  here 
upon  the  question  of  whether  the  com- 
mission should  be  separated  from  the 
legislative    body.      We    have    had   some 


experience  in  Palo  .Alto,  and  I  think, 
Mr.  Cheney,  it  was  during  our  first 
ordinance  about  four  or  five  years  ago 
We  have  thrown  Palo  .Alto  into  a  number 
of  districts,  the  residential,  the  apart- 
ment house,  the  commercial,  and  the 
light  industrial.  We  have  also  got  our 
set-back  lines.  I  rise,  then,  to  make  this 
point:  Why  should  the  city  planning 
commission  be  separated  from  the  legis-  , 
lative  body?  It  is  very  apparent  why 
that  is  necessary.  The  city  planning 
commission  in  Palo  -Alto,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Cheney,  studied  this 
question  for  over  a  year.  We  were  not 
planning  for  the  immediate  present,  or 
even  the  immediate  future,  but  for  the 
years  to  come  and  what  might  be  and 
what  should  be  the  things  that  would 
give  most  advantage  to  the  city  in  the 
light  of  the  future.  We  have  had  but 
little  trouble.  We  have  had  no  objec- 
tions to  our  zoning.  We  have  had  only 
one  or  two  objections  as  to  our  set- 
back lines.  In  the  case  of  the  objections 
to  the  set-back  lines,  or  necessity  for  the 
change  of  a  set-back  line,  or  necessity 
for  the  change  in  zoning,  our  city 
planning  commission  got  busy  and  they 
would  go  out  on  the  ground  and  view  it. 
Even  if  a  petition  comes  into  the  city 
council,  it  is  always  referred  to  the  city 
planning  commission.  After  having  had 
it  placed  in  their  hands,  they  go  out  and 
view  it  and  make  their  recommenda- 
tions. It  is  not  a  legislative  body,  but  a 
suggestive  body  to  suggest  the  con- 
ditions '  and  the  necessity  for  zoning  s 
and  for  set-back  lines.  And  their  recom- 
mendation goes  to  the  council  for  the  , 
proper  legislation  afterwards.  So,  by 
all  means,  keep  the  two  separate  and 
don't  make  your  city  councilmen  mem- 
bers of  the  city  planning  commission, 
except  perhaps  one,  who  might  be  upon 
the  city  planning  commission  to  keep 
the  city  planning  commission  in  touch 
with  the  citv  council. 
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Achievement 


100  YEARS  OF 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 

CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 


One  hundred  years  ago  an  English  bricklayer  invented  a  new 
building  material.  He  called  it  portland  cement.  Today  the  whole 
world  is  using  it,  in  the  form  of  Concrete,  to  "build  for  permanence." 

Think  of  the  giant  achievements  of  this  all -important  material  — 
especially  within  the  last  twenty  years. 

Under  the  hurrying  feet  of  multitudes,  under  the  pounding  tread 
of  traffic,  in  teeming  marts,  and  on  coundess  farms,  it  is  solidly  serv- 
ing the  basic  needs  of  our  modern  civilization. 

Travel  north  from  the  great  Galveston  Sea  Wall  to  the  towering 
grain  elevators  of  Minnesota.  Travel  west  from  the  subways  and  sky- 
scrapers of  New  York  to  the  huge  docks  of  the  Pacific.  Throughout  the 
land  you  will  see  the  monuments  to  permanence  reared  by  Concrete. 

You  will  see  Concrete  bridges,  viaducts,  dams,  silos,  manufactur- 
ing plants  and  office  buildings. 

You  will  see  firesafe  Concrete  hospitals,  schools,  theaters,  hotels, 
apartment  buildings  and  homes. 

You  will  see  also  a  steadily  increasing  system  of  Concrete  streets  and 
roads,  linking  more  closely  together  towns,  cities  and  rural  districts. 

In  considering  these  achievements  of  Concrete,  the  Cement  In- 
dustry recognizes  deep  indebtedness  to  architects,  engineers,  build- 
ers and  contractors. 

The  Industry  recognizes  also  that  its  usefulness  will  continue  to 
be  measured  by  the  value  of  the  service  it  renders  to  those  who 
use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  them. 

In  this  spirit,  eighty-five  separate  cement  manufacturing  companies 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Quba  and  South  America 
maintain  this  association  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  Concrete. 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 


785  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


548  South  Spring  Street 
LOS  ANGELES 


A  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

Offices    in    26    Other    Cities 
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and  economical,  and  is  especially  ap- 
plicable to  the  lighting  of  parkways  and 
suburban  or  residence  streets.  This 
arrangement  is  not  suitable,  however, 
for  commercial  streets. 

In  the  low  intensity  lighting  it  is 
important  that  lamps  be  located  at  all 
street  intersections,  but  with  ornamental 
post  systems,  it  is  not  desirable  to  place 
lamps  directly  on  the  corner,  as  the 
glare  from  such  a  lamp  will  tend  to 
blind  the  driver  who  is  about  to  turn 
the  corner  and  wishes  to  see  if  the  way 
be  clear. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  any  street 
lighting  that  the  lamps  appear  in  a 
continuous  line,  as  any  irregular  placing 
of  lights  will  detract  greatly  from  the 
effect. 

No  definite  figures  have  been  generally 
accepted  for  determining  the  intensities 
of  illumination  most  desired,  and  methods 
of  comparing  intensities  of  illumination 
of  different  types  of  light  have  not  been 
standardized. 

The  final  determination  of  intensity 
for  street  lighting  depends  upon  the 
cost,  and  many  other  factors  such  as 
the  surroundings  and  other  local  con- 
ditions. Comparison  of  practice  in 
various  sections  and  cities  are  useful 
in  this  connection.  For  similar  units 
such  comparisons  may  be  made  in 
watts  per  running  foot  of  street;  other- 
wise illumination  or  candle-power  value 
of  the  same  order  may  be  utilized. 

The  proper  diffusion  of  light  by  means 
of  diffusing  globes  and  refractors,  is 
important  in  reducing  the  glare  from 
bright  light  sources  coming  directly 
in  the  range  of  vision,  and  also  eliminates 
the  deep  shadows.  This  is  becoming 
of  greater  importance  every  day,  due 
to  the  increasing  brilliancy  of  modern 
illumination.  The  appearance  of  a  light 
source  is  also  greatly  improved  by  the 
use  of  such  equipment. 


There  are  many  different  types  of 
street  lighting,  including  high  and  low- 
candle-power  pendant  units,  suspended 
from  brackets  or  span  wires,  and  orna- 
mental post  lighting  with  both  high 
and  low  candle-power  lamps.  The 
system  of  energy  supply  to  the  lamps 
may  be  either  multiple  or  series.  Both 
systems  can  be  installed  underground 
or  overhead.  Of  course,  the  greatest 
number  of  systems  in  this  country  are 
operated  on  the  overhead  series  system. 

The  cost  of  installation  and  operation 
of  street  lighting  systems  is  governed 
entirely  by  local  conditions,  and  one  is 
quite  liable  to  be  led  to  wrong  con- 
clusions if  comparison  is  made  of  the 
prices  charged  in  different  cities,  without 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  local  situation. 

Sizes  of  series  lamps  available  for 
street  lighting  vary  from  32  candle-power 
to  1,000  candle-power  for  use  on  a  6.6 
or  7.5  ampere  alternating  current  circuit. 
As  the  high  candle-power  lamps  can  be 
operated  more  economically  at  high 
currents,  the  units  for  the  larger  lamps 
are  usually  equipped  with  compensators 
or  transformers.  This  permits  their 
use  in  series  with  the  smaller  lamps. 

Much  skill  has  been  shown  in  lighting 
of  roads  and  highways.  These  are  now 
being  lighted  by  equipment  which  col- 
lects the  rays  and  throws  them  up  and 
down  the  road  where  needed.  These 
units  are  mounted  thirty  to  thirty-five 
feet  above  the  road  and  the  glare  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  result 
is  not  apparent.  The  illumination  of 
250  candle-power  units  is  excellent  when 
placed  300  feet  apart  and  the  lighting 
is  good  at  even  twice  that  distance. 

At  the  intersections  of  highways,  high 
powered  flood  lighting  projectors  are 
sometimes  installed.  They  must  be 
installed  so  that  no  glare  reaches  the 
motorists. 

For  outlying  residence  districts  forty 
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Revised  1923  Street 
Improvement  Forms 


We  have  just  completed  a  most  thorough  revision  of 
all  our  legal  forms  in  connection  with  street  improvements  to 
include  the  changes  caused  by  recent  amendments. 

Street  improvement  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
majority  of  our  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  intricacies  caused 
by  our  ever  changing  laws  only  increases  the  possibilities  of 
serious  legal  errors.  Our  forms  have  been  revised  and  re- 
checked  by  Attorneys  and  Street  Experts,  who  are  well 
versed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  therefore,  are  as  near 
perfect  as  possible  to  make  them. 

The  forms  are  very  complete,  all  legal  wording  being 
in  full,  leaving  spaces  that  the  various  Cities  must  fill  in, 
such  as  dates,  descriptions  and  numbers. 

We  have  put  these  forms  in  sets,  which  are  sufficient 
to  complete  one  street  pi-oceeding,  or  they  can  be  ordered  in 
quantities  of  various  forms. 

Why  take  the  risk  of  errors  by  making  your  own  forms, 
.when  ours  will  save  both  time  and  trouble. 

Order  one  set  of  forms  to-day,  and  be  prepared  against 
emergency. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Specializing  in  Street  Forms  for  Municipalities 

SAN    FRANCISCO 
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to  one  hundred  candle-power  lamps  are 
popular  and  their  height  and  spacing 
are  adjusted  to  meet  the  conditions. 

For  the  main  residential  section  the 
lighting  should  be  somewhat  increased 
and  lamps  of  one  hundred  to  four  hundreil 
candle-power  are  utilized.  .A  general 
plane  of  illumination  comparable  with 
that  of  bright  moonlight  and  ranging 
from  1-20  foot  candle  to  half  or  third  of 
that  amount  is  usually  sufficient. 

Summer  resorts  and  cities  having  a 
high  seasonal  percentage  of  transient 
population  require  a  highly  ornamental 
type  of  residential  street  lighting  fixture. 
This  can  be  arranged  so  that  a  dis- 
tinctive ornamental  system  may  be  hail 
four  months  in  the  year  and  an  adequate 
and  economical  system  the  balance  of 
the  time. 

In  the  main  business  section  the  art 
of  street  lighting  has  been  most  fully 
developed.  Here  the  plane  of  illumina- 
tion shall  be  carried  near  to  one-tenth 
foot  candle,  ranging  perhaps  from  half  of 
this  amount  at  the  darkest  spots  to  at 
least  double  near  the  lamp.  The  most 
important  streets  and  public  places 
ought  to  have  an  average  of  a  good 
quarter  of  a  foot  candle,  giving  light 
enough  to  read  a  notebook.  Such 
lighting  ought  to  be  furnished  in  places 
out  of  doors  where  the  public  gathers 
at  night,  and  in  streets  where  the  traffic 
is  dense  or  the  requirements  for  policing 
exceptionally  severe. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  greatest  use- 
fulness and  the  most  brilliant  results, 
along  a  business  street,  most  of  the 
lights  should  be  cut  off  from  vainly 
trying  to  illuminate  the  sky.  The 
buildings  along  the  street  should  be 
well  lighted  from  the  street  lamps  and 
the  street  surface  should  be  sufficiently 
illuminated  to  permit  traffic  to  see 
clearly.  Powerful  arcs  or  large  incan- 
descent lamps  placed  fairly  high,   18  tn 
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20  feet,  and  spaced  at  a  distance  not 
over  four  or  five  times  their  height  are 
very  effective  in  securing  these  •  re- 
sults. 

In  selecting  the  design  of  a  standard 
for  street  lighting,  local  features  and 
historic  tradition  can  often  be  utilized. 
For  instance,  Los  Angeles,  California, 
has  adopted  a  style  suggesting  the 
Spanish  Renaissance.  Riverside,  Cali- 
fornia, has  accentuated  the  Mission 
features  of  her  spirit  by  installing  a 
rough  concrete  post  in  the  form  of  a 
chapel    bell    tower    with    three    Mission 


bells  hung  in  a  triangle,  and  a  cross  at 
the  top  of  the  design. 

The  requirements  of  cities  which  are 
far  from  the  source  of  supply  of  standard 
globes,  can  be  met  with  the  lantern 
type  of  unit. 

Thus,  in  modern  street  lighting  the 
work  of  the  architect  and  artist  keeps 
pace  with  that  of  the  electrical  and 
illuminating  engineer,  so  that  every 
city  may  acquire  a  lighting  system  which 
will  be  adequate  for  the  illumination 
required,  and  will  be  the  joy  and  pride 
of  the  entire  community. 


HOME  RULE 


Something  can  usually  be  said  on  both 
sides  of  a  serious  question  and  when'  the 
matter  involves  the  interest  of  millions 
of  people  a  great  deal  is  apt  to  be  said. 
The  year  1923  marks  the  accession  of 
New  York  to  the  ranks  of  "Home  Rule" 
states.  The  states  in  which  some  form 
of  autonomous  provision  for  large  cities 
is  made  are:  Missouri,  1875;  California, 
1879;  Washington,  1889;  Minnesota, 
1896;  Colorado,  1902;  Oregon,  1906; 
Okhlahoma,  1907;  Michigan,  1908;  Ohio, 
Texas,  Nebraska  and  Arizona,  1912; 
New  York,  1923. 

The  text  of  Article  XII  of  the  New 
York  State  Constitution  as  amended  by 
the  legislature  and  accepted  by  a  referen- 


dum last  November  will  be  found  in  the 
"Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  passed 
at  the  One  hundred  and  forty-sixth 
session  of  the  Legislature,"  Vol.  II,  p. 
1765.  The  most  significant  provisions 
of  this  amendment  are  that  the  state 
may  not  pass  any  law  relating  to  munici- 
pal afl^airs  "which  shall  be  either  special 
or  local  either  in  its  terms  or  its  effects," 
except  in  an  emergency  declared  by  the 
governor,  with  concurrent  action  of  the 
members  of  each  house,  and  that  "Every 
city  shall  have  power  to  adopt  and  amend 
local  laws  not  inconsistent  with  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  the  state," 
relating  to  its  own  government  and  the 
transaction  of  its  own  business. 
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might  be  financed  by  these  organizations 
through  the  joint  committee  acting  in 
an  executive  capacity.  The  whole 
matter  of  city  planning  education,  both 
of  the  adult  and  of  the  school  children 
might  well  find  its  source  in  such  a 
committee,  representative  of  the  public 
spirited  and  far-sighted  interests  of  the 
city. 

The  second  phase  of  city  planning 
education — city  planning  in  the  public 
schools — is  perhaps  less  difficult  but 
even  more  important  than  the  education 
of  the  adult.  Here  we  can  frankly  admit 
that  our  purpose  is  to  educate.  We 
approach  the  mind  when  it  is  most 
receptive  and  while  it  is  busy  assembling 
ideas  which  are  being  woven  into  an 
attitude  that  will  largely  actuate  the 
grown  man  or  woman  all  through  life. 
If  along  with  the  other  essentials,  the 
young  student  can  be  brought  to  a 
familiarity  with  his  own  city,  and  its 
manner  of  growth,  and  his  own  proper 
relation  to  this  growth  and  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  this  impression  will  never  leave 
him.  His  resulting  consciousness  of 
power  and  responsibility  in  civic  affairs 
will  grow  with  the  expansion  of  his 
realm  of  influence  and  will  inspire  his 
active  interest.  This  accomplished,  the 
cause  of  city  planning  is  won  for  all  time. 
It  is  but  seven  years  from  the  eighth 
grade  to  the  ballot  box  and  in  the 
interim,  the  boy  or  girl  is  taking  city 
planning  home  to  father  and  mother 
demanding  their  attention.  Results  are 
obtained  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  point  where  city  planning  should 
be  introduced  into  the  schools  but  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  most  logical 
place  to  start  this  work,  as  such,  is  in  the 
eighth  grade.  Most  children  graduate 
from  the  grammar  school.  A  great 
many  do  not  enter  high  school.  The 
greatest  number  of  students,  therefore. 


of  the  highest  average  intelligence,  arc- 
to  be  reached  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Educators  tell  us  that  the  average  mind 
has  attained  its  height  of  intellectual 
development  at  this  period  and  is  as 
capable  of  grasping  the  fundamentals  of 
citizenship  related  to  city  building  as  it 
ever  will  be. 

The  methods  of  presenting  this  study 
must  vary  with  the  size  and  wealth  of 
the  community.  First  of  all,  there  must 
be  capable  teachers  and  attention  must 
be  given  to  their  preparation.  Then 
there  must  be  text-books,  study-outlines 
and  reference-reading  material.  At  this 
writing  there  are  no  text-books  of 
general  application  designed  for  eighth 
grade  classes.  Some  of  the  larger  cities, 
notably  Chicago,  have  utilized  local  text- 
books to  great  advantage  and,  where 
funds  will  permit,  this  is  probably  the 
best  solution  to  the  problem  of  presenta- 
tion. This  book  need  not  be  elaborate 
but  should  be  abundantly  illustrated 
and  should  treat  of  the  home  city  and  the 
simpler  of  its  problems;  the  progress 
of  other  cities;  and  the  broader  ideas 
and  ideals  of  planning.  It  might  be 
printed  in  the  school  manual  training 
shops  which  in  some  instances  are 
equipped  to  do  this  work.  Where  the 
size  of  the  city  will  not  warrant  this 
expense,  the  study  might  be  presented  by 
means  of  mimeographed  sheets  thor- 
oughly covering  the  subject,  although  it  is 
questionable  whether  a  well-bound  book- 
let might  not  be  more  economical  for  a 
city  of  ten  thousand  or  more. 

The  text-book  should  be  supplemented 
by  reference  reading  and  talks  by  the 
local  planning  authorities,  and  by  the 
expert  who  is  or  has  been  engaged  upon 
the  local  city  plan. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  create  a  separate 
course  for  this  study  but  is  probably 
more  advisable  to  combine  this  work 
with    some    established    course    such    as 

(Conlinunlon  page  Hi) 
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G-E  Novalux  illu 


business  street  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 


The  General  Electric  Company 
SihTnectady.  N.  Y. 


the  application  of  light  to 
every  need.  A  pioneer  in  the 
•cientific  development  of  all 
types  of  lighting  unit,  this 
Company  is  prepared  to  serve 
and  advise  with  impartial 
judgment. 

General  Electric 

Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Sales  Offices  in  all  Large 
Cities 


Light  for  All  the  Dark  Places 

The  time  has  passed  when  cities  were  satisfied 
with  a  lamp  on  each  street  comer  which 
sufficed  only  to  make  the  surrounding  gloom 
more  intense. 

The  development  of  the  high  candle  power 
Mazda  lamp  has  brought  real  street  illumina- 
tion within  the  reach  of  every  community  and 
brightened  the  side  streets  of  many  large  cities. 

There  is  no  longer  any  reason  why  every  street 
of  every  city  should  not  be  rendered  safe  and 
attractive  by  live  sparkling  light. 

G-E  street  lighting  specialists  are  at  the  service 
of  any  community  anywhere.  They  are  pecu- 
liarly able  to  serve  because  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  makes  the  equipment  for  every 
type  of  lighting  system  and  is  guided  in  its 
recommendations  only  by  the  needs  of  the  job. 
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"Civics."  In  actuality  it  involves  the 
most  fundamental  phases  of  civics  in 
application  and  might  logically  be  given 
a  large  place  in  the  year's  attention  to 
this  subject.  The  work  might  also  be 
carried  into  the  English  classes  and  made 
the  occasional  topic  of  the  regular 
theme. 

From  the  eighth  grade,  city  planning 
should  be  carried  on  up  through  the  four 
years  of  high  school  and  into  college; 
perhaps  not  always  as  such  but  more 
often  in  the  form  of  municipal  adminis- 
tration, citizenship,  political  economy, 
sociology,  and  other  related  studies. 
Prize  essay  contests,  debates  and  com- 
mencement programs  might  well  be 
woven  around  this  general  subject. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  place 
civic  affairs  among  the  every  day  in- 
terests of  the  young  citizen.  Effort 
should  be  bent,  not  so  much  toward 
creating  a  knowledge  of  the  technicalities 
of  city  planning  as  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  a  living  interest  in  community 
matters  and  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 

Both  the  education  of  the  adult  and 
the  work  in  the  schools  may  be  promoted 
and  financed  by  a  lay  committee  and 
private  subscription;  by  the  committee 
of  the  organized  civic  clubs  mentioned 
above;  or  by  the  city  at  large.  In  any 
event,  it  should  be  conducted  by  a  man 
or  group  of  men  well  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  of  planning  and  skilled 
in  publicity.  In  the  larger  cities,  main- 
taining permanent  planning  departments, 
education  should  become  a  regular  func- 
tion of  the  department.  In  smaller 
communities,  where  these  special  depart- 
ments are  economic  impossibilities,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  employ  a  city 
planning  publicity  expert  to  work  with 
the  local  interests  long  enough  to  get 
the  system  of  education  well  established 
so    that    it    can    be    conducted    locallv. 


Eventually  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain 
state  assistance  with  this  work.  Fre- 
quently the  city  planner  who  makes  the 
plan  for  the  city  is  well  equipped  to 
render  this  service  and  the  necessary 
publicity  and  educational  work  can  be 
carried  along  simultaneously  with  the 
building  of  the  plan,  as  a  part  of  the 
planner's  general  effort.  Selling  the  plan 
is  as  much  a  planner's  responsibility 
as  making  it  and  arrangements  between 
the  city  and  its  consultant  should  be 
such  that,  when  the  planner  withdraws, 
he  leaves  behind  him  a  group  of  engineers 
and  laymen  sufficiently  familiar  with 
planning  ideas  and  ideals  in  their  local 
application  not  only  to  carry  out  the 
plans  but  to  continue  the  educational 
efforts  as  outlined  above  and  as  begun 
by  the  planner. 

These  various  suggestions  for  each 
of  the  phases  of  city  planning  education 
should,  of  course,  be  adjusted  and 
supplemented  to  meet  local  conditions. 
Frequently,  they  may  be  made  to  over- 
lap effectively.  They  should  not  be 
regarded  as  distinct  efforts  but  as  two 
efforts  closely  co-ordinated  toward  a 
common  end,  the  greatest  welfare  of  the 
community.  They  are  separated  because 
there  are  two  distinct  types  of  mind  to 
be  dealt  with  from  each  of  which  we 
may  hope  to  gain  different  things,  each 
necessary  to  the  common  goal.  By 
educating  the  adult  we  overcome  the 
fatal  opposition  of  ignorance  and  obtain 
the  city  plan  and  sufficient  conservative 
observance  of  it  to  safeguard  the  larger 
interests  of  the  future.  In  working  with 
the  embryonic  voter  we  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  sound  city  building  and 
large  community  effort.  Together,  the\- 
insure  the  success  of  the  far-sighted 
city  plan.  Without  them,  the  best  of 
plans  is  liable  to  failure  in  exactly  the 
degree  to  which  the  citizen  body  remains 
unenlightened. 
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'E  have  been  suffering 

from  lack  of  rain — lack 

of  moisture.    The  sun  hcis 

dried  the  earth  and  dust  is 

everywhere. 

.   .   .   lack  of  moisture  causes  everyone  to  suffer. 
.   .   .   dust    brings   discomforts,   dirt    and    disease ! 

Gilmore  Asphaltic  Road  Oils 

lay  the  dust, 

save  inconvenience, 

prevent  the  spread  of  germs, 

make  durable  roads  at  little  expense. 


They  can  be  spread  on  anything  from  dust  to  rock; 
they  will  adhere  to  them,  mix  with  them,  and  yet, 
because  they  retain  the  greatest  part  of  the  lighter 
oils,  they  never  dry  out. 


Gilmore  Oil  Company 

2423  E.  28th  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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the    present    city     of    Yuma,    Arizona. 

Through  the  centuries  the  soil  de- 
posited by  it  gradually  formed  a  tre- 
mendous bar  extending  entirely  across 
the  gulf  and  created,  a  hundred  miles 
inland,  a  vast  lake. 

Under  the  waters  of  this  lake  lay  the 
present  reclaimed  valleys.  The  lake 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  be  fed 
by  the  Colorado  whenever  its  flow 
into  the  gulf  became  checked  by  other 
bars,  and  the  waters  were  backed  up. 
But  gradually  the  river  cut  itself  a 
deeper,  freer  channel  into  the  gulf. 
When  this  happened  it  receded  from 
the  lake  and  its  surface  dropped  many 
feet  under  the  tops  of  the  high  walls  of 
its  banks  that  were  made  up  of  silt  that 
it  had  deposited  there. 

Then  the  waters  of  the  lake  began  to 
evaporate  under  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
sun,  and  the  lake  began  to  shrink. 

Slowly  the  shores  extended  and  the 
water  disappeared,  until  at  last  was  left 


only  a  sun-baked,  deep  and  dead  basin 
some  100  miles  long  and  some  30  miles 
in  width.  Gradually  this  became  occu- 
pied here  and  there  with  desert  life. 
The  horned  toad,  the  side-wheeler  rattler, 
the  coyote,  the  cactus,  the  sage  brush 
took  possession  of  it. 

This  dried-up  lake  bed,  which  was 
once  the  bottom  of  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  later  the  basin  of  an  inland  sea,  is 
the  fertile  Imperial  V^alley  region  of 
to-day ! 

Then  during  other  centuries  the  Col- 
orado poured  its  millions  of  cubic  feet 
of  dirt  each  year  into  the  gulf,  and 
gradually  there  has  been  forme'd  another 
huge  wall  which  now  blocks  its  progress 
and  tends  continually  to  turn  it  back 
from  its  natural  outlet.  This  deepens 
the  water  in  flood  times — and,  indeed,  at 
almost  any  time — all  along  its  lower 
course. 

But  not  all  the  silt  carried  by  the 
river  goes  into  the  gulf  or  is  spread  along 
its  sides.      Much   of  it   remains   at   the 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16'  to  1*  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN   makes   STEEL  TANKS  for   all  purposes. 

Designed,   Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFIELD  FRESNO 
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bottom,  so  that  each  year  the  Colorado 
River  builds  itself  a  new  bed  one  foot 
higher  than  the  old  one  of  the  last  year! 

It  was  little  more  than  eighteen  years 
ago  that  it  noticeably  began  its  backward 
movement  and  started  to  find  its  way 
again  through  the  irrigation  canals  into 
the  old  lake  basin.  In  these  eighteen 
years  the  bed  has  risen  eighteen  feet 
higher,  until  now  the  floods  swirl  some- 
times within  a  few  inches  of  the  top  of 
the  banks. 

At  present  the  continued  existence  of 
the  two  valleys  rests  entirely  upon 
whether  man  can  so  raise  and  strengthen 
the  Colorado's  banks  as  to  keep  back 
the  ever  rising  waters.  This  effort 
has  already  cost  many  millions,  and  will 
continue  to  be  an  expense  both  to  the 
Government,  which  must  guard  its 
reclamation  land  projects,  and  the  settlers 
who  have  sunk  their  money  in  ranches. 
It  will  be  a  continual  expense  unless 
the  river  is  scientificallv  controlled  bv  a 


system  of  dams,  .^nd  unless  it  is  so 
controlled,  engineers  say,  eventually  the 
river  must  win  its  battle.  Man  cannot 
go  on  indefinitely  building  higher  and 
higher. 

There  is  the  Imperial  Valley  region, 
287  feet  below  the  sea  level,  and  there 
upon  a  curved  ridge,  high  above  its 
eastern  and  southern  sides,  clamors  a 
huge  river,  which,  always  tempera- 
mental and  unreliable,  puts  forth  at 
certain  periods  of  the  year  incessant 
efforts  to  escape  from  its  confines,  in- 
vade the  lowlands  and  submerge  the 
ranches  and  towns. 

And  there  is  the  further  appalling 
fact  that  if  the  river  should  succeed, 
the  Imperial  Valley  region  could  never 
again  be  reclaimed  in  the  memory  of 
living  man.  It  would  become  once 
more,  as  of  old,  a  vast  lake,  and  so  re- 
main until  nature  herself,  through  the 
slow  process  of  evaporation  mopped 
it  up. 
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The  Colorado  has  already  shown 
what  it  can  do  in  the  way  of  wiping 
out  the  works  of  man.  Back  in  1906 
it  overflowed  its  banks,  cut  a  deep 
channel  thirty-five  miles  long  through 
the  desert  and  formed  what  is  known 
as  the  Salton  Sea.  The  Salton  Sea, 
I  although  now  shrunken,  has  destroyed 
50,000  acres  of  farms  and  homes  per- 
manently. 

Early  in  June  of  1922  it  wiped  out 
^j  almost  half  the  Palo  Verde  Valley, 
hopelessly  submerging  two  towns,  ruining 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  standing 
crops  and  making  several  thousands  of 
persons  homeless.  .Ail  this  region,  since 
It  does  not  lie  below  sea  level,  can  be 
reclaimed. 

When  the  dam  is  completed  it  will  be 
thirteen  feet  higher  than  its  two  nearest 
competitors— .Arrow  Rock  and  Shoshone 
Dams — placed  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
It  will  be  almost  as  tail  as  the  Wool- 
worth  Building,  in  New  York,  the 
highest  occupied  structure  in  the  world. 
From  the  spillways,  which  carry  off 
excess  water,  will  fall  in  flood  times 
200,000  cubic  feet  every  second — or 
five-sevenths  of  the  total  flow  of  Niagara 
Falls  at  its  highest  in  the  same  time. 

When  once  the  water  is  turned  on, 
something  happens  that  is  little  short 
of  the  miraculous.  The  desert  imme- 
diately becomes  a  paradise,  yielding 
such  crops  as  the  Eastern  farmer  has 
never  dreamed  of.  Think,  for  example, 
t_  of  raising  $1,000  worth  of  strawberries 
in  one  season  on  a  single  acre  of  land! 
There  are  plenty  of  farmers  in  the  newly 
irrigated  valleys  of  the  West,  where  they 
grow  fruit  trees,  who  consider  it  quite  a 
matter  of  course  to  get  that  much  per 
acre  out  of  their  orchards  of  apples  and 
peaches. 

The  typical  desert  valleys  of  the  West 
have  received  for  ages  the  drainage  of 
nearby  mountain  ranges.  During  an 
earlier   and   moister   epoch    rivers    from 


the  mountains  flowed  down  into  them, 
depositing  an  ever  increasing  accumula- 
tion of  rich  silt.  Thus  it  comes  about 
that  the  productive  layer  of  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  twelve  inches  or  so  thick — 
as  in  most  parts  of  the  East — is  fifty 
feet,  one  hundred  feet  or  two  hundreil  i 
feet  in  depth.  It  is  a  mine  of  untouched 
fertility,  needing  only  water  to  make  it 
yield  the  most  extraordinary  crops — 
whether  of  fruit,  grain,  garden  truck, 
alfalfa  or  what  not — in  the  world. 

When  the  Colorado  River,  for  in- 
stance, ran  loose  in  1906  and  made  the 
Salton  Sea,  it  cut  out  its  channel  in 
some  places  through  virgin  soil  600  feet 
in  depth! 

When  the  dam  is  completed  and  the 
waters  within  it  are  at»  their  maximum 
height,  there  will  be  an  eighteen  months' 
supply  hoarded  there  for  the  uses  of 
irrigation,  power  and  production.  The 
Colorado  below  it,  instead  of  racing 
along  in  flood  or  trickling  at  low  water 
to  comparatively  a  shallow  stream,  will 
be  a  tamed  river  flowing  at  an  almost 
constant  depth  and  current.  The 
ditches  for  irrigation  will  continue  to  be 
multiplied,  and  square  mile  after  square 
mile  the  desert  country  around  it  w-ill 
be  transformed  into  farms  and  orchards. 

An  essential  part  of  the  Boulder  Dam 
project  is  what  is  known  as  the  All- 
American  Canal.  This  canal  is  as  im- 
portant to  the  future  of  irrigation  in  , 
Southern  California  as  the  dam  is.  It 
will  come  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to 
many  -Americans  to  learn  that  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  acres  are  dependent 
upon  water  that  must  first  flow  out  of' 
the  United  States  into  Mexico  and  then 
back  again.  But  so  it  is.  Both  physical 
and  legal  control  of  the  Colorado's 
waters  passes  completely  out  of  American 
hands  when  it  enters  Mexico.  They 
remain  in  that  condition  until  they  get 
back  to  .American  soil  near  Calesjico.     ^ 

{Coiilinutd  on  page  tl8) 
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Asphaltic  Concr 
base  and  surface p 
ments  laid  in  the 
Western  States— ( 
fornia,  Washing 
Oregon.    Nevada 

last   six   years. 


CONSIDER  THE  VERDICT  OF  1923 

28c!c  More  Asphaltic  Concrete 'Base  and  Surface 

Pavements  on  the  Pacific  Coast  than 

in  Preceding  Year 

Communities  about  to  take  up  the  paving  ques- 
tion for  1924  can  profitably  consider  the  swing 
of  engineering  opinion,  the  unmistakable  verdict 
of  1923. 

Asphaltic  concrete  base  and  surface  paving 
records  on  the  Pacific  Coast  were  last  year 
broken  again.  Public  records  show  that  over 
13,000,000  square  feet  more  of  this  type  of  pave- 
ment— a  gain  of  28 'r — were  laid  in  the  five 
Western  States  than  in  the  year  previous.  The 
total  amount  of  pavements  of  all  types  on  the 
other  hand,  decreased  approximately   14'^ i . 

During  the  last  thirty  years  Asphaltic  Con- 
crete has  stood  out  conspicuously  for  its  dura- 
bility. It  has  stood  alone  for  its  adaptability  to 
all  kinds  of  subgrade,  climatic  and  traffic  condi- 
tions. It  has  come  through  years  of  strenuous 
service  with  unequaled  records  for  economy  and 
low  maintenance,  as  demonstrated  by  sections 
under  observation  in  use  since  1894. 

Hence  the  cities  and  communities  that  "tried" 
it  in  the  past  now  demand  it  for  their  new  pave- 
ments. Hence  engineers  and  civic  authorities  are 
conserving  their  paving  expenditures  by  the  se- 
lection of  Asphaltic  Concrete. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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F.very  drop  of  water  used  in  the  irri- 
gation of  Imperial  Valley  comes  to  it 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  present 
canal  system  below  the  border! 

This  is  a  condition  that  makes  those 
in  the  United  States  who  depend  upon 
a  full  supply  of  the  returning  water 
extremly  nervous,  and  rightly  so. 

The  Ail-American  Canal  wouitl  re- 
lieve the  farmers  in  Southern  California 
of  any  dependence  upon  a  foreign 
country.  Starting  at  the  Laguna  Dam, 
'  about  twelve  miles  above  Yuma,  it  will 
run  for  seventy-five  miles  close  to  the 
I  border  and  ending  ten  miles  west  of 
Calexico.  It  will  serve  both  the  Imperial 
,  and  the  Coachella  Valleys  and  add  half  a 
I  million  more  acres  to  them.  It  will 
eventually  produce  great  revenue  from 
the  development  of  hydro-electric  power, 
and  it  will  make  possible  the  granting  of 
farm  sites  to  about  15,(XX)  ex-service  men 
of  both  the  Spanish  and  World  Wars. 

It  has  been  said  tl)at,  although  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  for  Boulder 
Canyon  Dam,  this  payment  would  ac- 
tually be  in  the  nature  of  a  loan  which 
would  lie  paid  back  b\-  the  power  users 


benefiting  from  the  current  generated  h\ 
the  river.  The  600,000  hydro-electric 
horse  power  which  would  be  available 
as  soon  as  the  dam  is  completed  would  be 
close  to  the  entire  energy  generated  by 
Niagara  Falls.  This  at  the  present  time  is 
760,000  hydro-electric  horse  power,  and  ir 
is  about  the  limit  of  that  great  waterfall. 

It  has  been  computed  that  this  6(X),()()() 
horse  power  is  equal  to  the  energy  gotten  . 
from  the  consumption  of  2,'!,(HX),(KM) 
barrels  of  fuel  oil  every  twelve  months! 

It  would  be  used  among  the  cities  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  and  in  the  electrification 
of  the  steam  railroads  running  through 
that  section.  Hundreds  of  mines  in 
/Nevada  and  Arizona  which  are  shut  down 
(to-day  because  of  lack  of  power  would  be 
reopened. 

Ultimate!)-,  when  the  supporting  sys- 
tem of  dams  are  finished,  there  will  be 
J  6,000,000  horse  power  available,  and  this 
electricity  would  be  drawn  upon  by  about 
three-quarters  of  California,  all  of  Ari- 
zona, Nevada  and  Utah,  more  than  half 
of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  and  one- 
fifth  of  Idaho  and  Wyoming. 
(Copyright,  1924,  by  American  Weekly, 

Inc.    Great  Britain  Rights  Reserved. J 
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LIST  OF  CITIES  HAVING  PAID  THKIR  DUES  SINCE  JANUARY  ),  1924 
Arcadia,  ?30;  Banning,  $20;  Brawley,  $4<);  Burbank,  $30;  Colusa,  $30 
Crescent  City,  $20;  Davis,  $15;  Delano,  $15;  Dinuba,  $40;  Dixon,  $15;  El  Cajon 
$15;  El  Monte,  $30;  Emeryville,  $30;  Etna,  $15;  Fort  Bragg,  $30;  Isleton,  $15 
Jackson,  $30;  King  City,  $30;  La  Verne,  $30;  Livingston,  $10;  Mayfield,  $30 
Monterey  Park,  $20;  National  City,  $20;  Newman,  $30;  Newport  Beach,  $15 
Patterson,  $15;  Petaluma,  $40;  Red  Bluff,  $30;  Rio  Vista,  $30;  Riverbank,  $15 
Ross,  $15;  San  Anselmo,  $30;  San  Bruno,  $30;  San  Fernando,  $60;  San  Gabriel,  $30 
San  Leandro,  $40;  San  Luis  Obispo,  $40;  Santa  Barbara,  $50;  Santa  Maria,  $40 
Santa  Paula,  $40;  Sebastopol,  $30;  Sierra  Madre,  $30;  Sonora,  $30;  South  Pasa 
dena,  $40;  South  San  Francisco,  $40;  St.  Helena,  $30;  Stockton,  $50;  Suisun,  $15 
Sunnyvale,  $30;  Susanville,  $15;  Sutter  Creek,  $15;  Taft,  $40;  Tehachapi,  $25 
Tulare,  $40;  Ukiah  City,  $30;  Vallejo,  $50;  Wheatland,  $15;  Willits,  $30;  Willows, 
$30;  Woodland,  $40;  Yuba  City,  $30;  Carmel-by-the-Sea,  $15;  Imperial,  $30 
Kingsburg,  $30;  Orland,  $20;  Oroville,  $40;  Rialto,  $15;  Visalia,  $40;  WatsonviUe 
$40:  Lynwood,  $15;  Santa  Rosa,  $40;  Sonoma,  $15;  Tracy,  $30;  Turiock,  $40 
Yreka,  $30;  Chino,  $30;  Dunsmuir,  $30;  Gilroy,  $30;  Fortuna,  $15;  Fowler,  $30 
Montebelio,  $15;  Piedmont,  $40;  Plymouth,  $15;  Riverside,  $50;  San  Buena- 
ventura, $40;  San  Diego,  $60;  Sanger,  $30;  San  Marino,$15;  Mt.  Shasta,  $15;  South 
Gate,  $40;  Upland,  $30;  Vacaville,  $30. 
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iConlinutd  from  pafc  .'/li 

handsome  building,  and  the  tircmcn 
moved  into  their  new  quarters  about 
the  10th  of  January.  F.very  convenience 
and  comfort  was  provided  in  the  fitting 
up  of  the  upper  floor  of  this  iniilding, 
for  the  people  of  Tulare  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  work  of  the  fire  department, 
particularly  that  work  tlonc  by  the 
volunteer  force. 

Housed  in  the  building  is  a  new  Sea- 
grave  pumper,  six  cylinders,  1.^0  H.  P., 
750  gals,  capacity,  and  a  Dodge-Graham 
truck  with  .American-LaFrance  equip- 
ment. Besides,  we  have  adfled  about 
two  thousand  additional  feet  of  fire  hose. 
This,  with  our  former  equipment,  gives 
us  a  very  efl^ective  and  satisfactory  fire 
department. 


We  are  having  our  city  hall  addo; 
and  improveti  and  hope  to  occupy  t 
new  offices  in  about  two  months. 

Our  paving  program  now  under  w; 
covers  nine  blocks  f)n  L  -Street,  and  <> 
block  between  I.  and  K  Streets,  on  li' 
Street,    for    which    we    are    asking 
bids. 

Yreka — A  new  bottom  is  being  i 
structed     in     the     municipal     reser\ 
Improvements  to  the  city's  septic  t:ii 
are  also  in  contemplation. 

Daly  City — $175,000  worth  of  stri 
work  will  be  done  in  the  Crocker  Tr; 
of  Daly  City. 

$30,000  worth  of  Improvement  v\( 
on  the  Muncipal  Water  system  will 
done  in  the  Crocker  Tract  of  Dalv  Ci 
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REGIONAL  ZONING 

An  address  by  Edward  M.  Ba.ssett;  Zoning  Counsel  for  New  York  City,  before  tlit 

Commonwealth  Club  at  a  luncheon  given  at  the  Palace  Hotel 

of  San  Francisco,  I<^-iday,  April  11,  1924. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
It  would  be  presuming  of  ine  to  come 
from  another  great  city  of  the  Lhiiteii 
States  and  try  to  tell  you  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  this  great  metropolis  that  cen- 
ters around  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
what  you  ought  to  do  to  protect  your 
homes,  your  stores,  your  property,  your 
light  industries,  because  every  city  has  to 
build  up  those  protective  measures  from 
the  bottom,  and  make  them  stable  for  the 
environment  and  needs  of  that  place. 
Climate  differs,  soil  differs,  topography 
differs,  the  needs  in  every  way  differ; 
imitation  is  dangerous  oft  disastrous.  And 
so  I  am  going  to  speak  of  the  way  New 
York  City  has  progressively  managed  to 
protect  the  homes  of  the  persons  of  mod- 
erate means,  the  small  storekeeper,  build- 
ing against  canyon  streets;  and  you,  I 
hope,  may  as  I  go  along  find  points  that 
are  applicable  to  your  own  troubles. 
What  were  some  of  the  hurts  that  were 
.  going  on  in  New  York  City  before  the 
days  of  what  is  now  called  zoning?  L'p 
to  ten  years  ago,  a  man  could  put  up  in 
that  great  city  any  building,  to  a  n  y 
height,  covering  one  hundred  per  cent  of 
the  lot,  of  any  shape,  and  put  it  to  an\- 
use.  And  the  result  was  that  the  chaotic 
building  of  the  city  was  producing  blight- 
ed districts,  invasions  of  fixed  localities, 
where   property    had    assumed   its   right 


values,  and  property  would  often  go 
down  50  per  cent  in  its  value  because  of 
the  ease  with  which  a  business  or  trade 
could  slip  from  one  place  to  another,  or 
a  locality  could  be  invaded,  more  par- 
ticularly, a  house  residence  district  would 
be  invaded,  after  it  had  become  rather 
good  looking,  a  place  for  the  exploiter. 
A  store  would  come  in,  building  its  plate 
glass  front  up  to  the  property  line,  cut- 
ting off  the  front  yards,  and  pretty  soon 
the  housewife  would  want  to  move  to 
some  other  locality;  and  the  locality 
would  begin  to  be  a  blighted  district.  If 
one  store  succeeded,  another  one  would 
come  in.  And  an  out-of-place  business 
locality  would  spring  up.  A  block  house 
or  apartment  house  districts  was  not  im- 
mune, because  the  sweat  shops,  the  junk 
yard,  and  out-of-place  automobile  gar- 
age, would  plant  itself  in  those  crowded 
blocks,  and  rents  would  go  down. 

The  fine  business  streets,  usually  the 
traffic  streets  or  trolley  streets,  are  just 
as  wide  open  to  injury,  because  the  drug 
store,  the  stationery  store,  the  place 
where  our  wives  would  shop,  would  be 
invadeti  by  a  nuisance  industry,  with 
fumes  and  noise  and  dust,  and  the  out- 
of-place  large  garage.  Why,  Fifth  Avenue, 
our  best  retail  street,  was  on  the  wav 
down  hill. 
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How  dill  it  happen:  In  the  best  Inisi- 
ness  locations,  with  land  very  valualiie, 
you  could  put  up  a  building  just  as  high 
as  you  wanted— there  was  no  height 
limit,  then  there  were  not  enough  real 
estate  men  and  lawyers  and  insurance 
men  to  fill  all  the  offices,  and  the  lofts 
up  15  or  20  stories  were  for  rent.  The 
garment  workers  on  the  Fast  Side,  toumi 
that  they  would  get  Fifth  Avenue  lofts, 
with  their  offices  in  front,  and  display 
their  garments,  women's  garments  they 
were,  in  a  fine  address  near  the  hotel, 
and  put  their  workers  to  work  in  the  rear 
part.  And  one  day  they  woke  up  to  find, 
and  all  the  city  found,  that  garment 
workers,  practically  all  men,  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  that  part  of  Fifth 
.Avenue,  throwing  their  banana  peels  and 
luncheon  remnants  in  any  direction  on 
the  sidewalks.  .And  the  women  deserted 
the  streets.  .And  when  women  desert  a 
retail  street,  it  is  pretty  well  on  the  tobag- 
gan.  (Laughter).  Land  Values  went 
down  probably  50  per  cent  inside  of  four 
years  in  that  finest  part  of  Fifth  Avenue, 
the  lower  part.  It  was  changing  to  an 
industrial  street,  the  very  backbone  of 
the  retail  and  wholesale  district  of  New 
York.  Industry  was  breaking  up  l^'ifth 
.Avenue.  It  got  up  to  about  the  Waldorf 
Hotel,  when  a  method  of  regulation  came 
along  that  pressed  it  back,  and  now  the 
uarmeiit  centre  is  established  in  another 
part  fif  the  city,  very  near  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Station. 

The  sporadic  nuisance  industry  was  a 
menace.  Factories  woulil  locate  out  be- 
yond the  populous  districts,  so  as  to  get 
beyoml  the  complaints  for  nuisance,  in 
the  very  locations  of  the  future  homes  of 
the  working  people.  And  when  the  town 
grew  out  to  such  districts,  the  home- 
seekers  woukl  avoid  the  locality  of  the 
factory,  leaving  an  unbuilt-up  liistrict  for 
a  distance  of  an  eighth  of  a  mile  around. 
I,ater,  sordid  or  sijuaiid  houses  would 
come  into  that  district,  making  a  blighted 


district  again — always  a  great  problem  tn 
the  city. 

The  garage  problem  was  ilreadful  ten 
years  ago  in  Xew  York  City.  .A  man 
could  put  agarage  any  place  he  could  buy 
to  build  or  rent.  Take  a  vicinity  made 
up  of  homes,  and  a  garage, perhaps  costing 
$40,000,  could  go  in  among  them,  with- 
out let  or  interest,  and  endanger  the  sur- 
rounding property  in  that  block — injuring  • 
it  often  to  the  extent  of  J60,000or$80,000. 

In  fact,  the  situation  in  the  City  of 
New  York  was  that  a  man  was  a  specu- 
lator who  would  put  up  a  fine  private 
house,  because  he  knew  he  might  have  a 
factory  go  up  on  one  side  of  him  and  a 
tenement  house  or  garage  on  the  other. 
And  there  was  a  regular  migration  of 
people  out  ot  greater  New  York,  when 
they  reached  an  income  of  ?8000,  $10,(XX) 
or  $15,000,  so  that  they  could  establish 
a  home  out  in  the  light  in  New  Jersey  or 
Connecticut  or  out  on  Long  Island,  this 
migration  being  ot  the  very  home-mak- 
ing people  that  ought  to  stay  right  in  the 
city,  because  they  are  needed  there.  .And 
the  tendency  was  to  make  of  New  York 
City  a  place  of  tenement  houses,  family 
hotels,  and  industries. 

"Well,"    says    somebody,    "but    wh\' 


don't  you  use  private  restrictions? 


W« 


knew  private  restrictions  in  New  York 
City.  We  had  tried  them,  and  in  their 
way  they  are  good,  they  are  helpful.  But 
they  do  not  permanently  effect  the  up- 
building of  a  great  city.  L'sually  they 
are  20  or  25  year  restrictions.  The\ 
usually  apply  only  to  high  class  residen- 
tial developments.  .And  when  the  limita-. 
tion  is  about  to  expire,  people  will  let, 
their  houses  run  down  at  the  heel  so  that 
they  can  tear  them  down  without  much 
expense  or  loss  and  put  up  a  store  or  a 
tenement  house.  Indeed,  sometimes  the 
dividers  themselves  would  hold  out  of 
tracts  corner  lots,  so  that  when  the  re- 
striction expired,  they  could  put  up  non- 
conforming buildings.  ' 
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It  the  restrictions  were  indeterminate 
as  to  time,  the  courts  would  often  say 
that  the  neighborhood  had  changed,  on 
account  of  the  change  in  the  character 
of  the  locality  generally.  Every  owner 
had  to  be  on  tip  toe  and  go  to  court  as 
soon  as  a  violation  occurred,  because,  if 
he  did  not,  he  would  be  said  to  be  guilty 
of  laches,  and  neglect  in  upholding  his 
right,  as  equity  demands  he  should, 
would  by  his  action,  since  that  equitable 
principle  is  that  one  must  resort  to 
prompt  court  action  in  order  to  maintain 
his  rights. 

Those  private  restrictions  produced  a 
great  deal  of  litigation.  And,  in  the  long 
run,  they  did  not  largely  effect  the  proper 
upbuilding  of  the  city,  because  when  you 
think  of  a  city  in  terms  of  a  hundred, 
five  hundred,  years,  what  you  can  manage 
to  do  in  twenty-five  years  does  not 
amount  to  much.  And,  after  the  twenty- 
five  years  restrictions  expired,  there  was 
the  temptation  for  the  exploiter  to  go  to 
that  particular  district  to  do  those  things 
that  he  could  not  do  before. 

"Well,"  someone  says,  "how  can  you 
do  anything  in  the  way  of  this  regulation 
you  are  talking  about  without  making 
payment?  Doesn't  the  constitution  de- 
mand that  if  private  property  is  taken 
for  public  use,  it  shall  only  be  taken  upon 
just  compensation?"  Why,  yes.  But  it 
could  not  be  used  to  bring  about  that 
regulation  that  New  York  City  absolute- 
ly had  to  have,  because,  if  it  was  done  by 
eminent  domain,  the  loss  on  each  par- 
ticular piece  of  property,  say  because  you 
could  only  build  eight  stories  instead  of 
30  stories,  would  have  to  be  appraised. 
An  appraisal  alone  would  be  something 
that  would  bankrupt  any  city,  if  it  applied 
to  every  piece  of  property.  And,  after 
you  had  discovered  the  amount  of  loss, 
if  any,  that  loss  would  have  to  be  assessed 
on  a  district  that  would  benefit,  and  that 
would  be  a  job  that  would  be  ten  times 
as  great.    And  again,  after  it  had  all  been 


done,  the  city  would  be  ten  times  worse 
off  than  it  was  before,  because  it  would 
be  ossified  or  crystalized,  and  every  grow- 
ing, vital  thing  like  a  city,  must  be  able 
to  change  and  grow.  Yet  these  per- 
manent regulations  imposed  by  eminent 
domain  would  remain  firm,  and  could 
only  be  changed  by  going  through  the 
very  process  of  condemnation  again.  So 
that  that  land  could  not  be  used.  I  am 
speaking  of  these  methods  we  w  e  n  t 
through,  because,  when  New  York  was 
up  against  this  problem  of  distribution 
of  population  and  business  and  the  pre- 
v^ention  of  congestion  of  chaotic  con- 
ditions, we  had  not  precedents  to  go  by. 
Something  had  been  done  in  Europe,  but 
there  what  the  Parliament  or  King  says 
cannot  be  altered  by  the  courts.  We 
who  are  under  written  Constitutions, 
State  and  United  States,  wherein  the 
courts  have  been  given  the  power  to  set 
aside  legislation  that  is  not  in  accordance 
with  that  written  Constitution,  were  not 
in  the  same  position  in  which  were  they. 
So  we  had  to  work  out  a  plan.  And  we 
worked  out  a  plan  of  using  that  com- 
munity power  for  protecting  homes  and 
stores  which  is  invoked  for  fire  protec- 
tion, for  preventing  epidemics,  for  safe 
construction,  in  matters  such  as  strong 
beams,  sanitary  traps,  good  plumbing, 
community  power  which  should  be  based 
on  health,  safety,  morals,  and  the  general 
welfare. 

Now,  someone  says,  "Can  you  go  so 
far  as  to  actually  take  property  or  per- 
sonal rights?  What  does  the  person  get 
back?"  Why,  if  it  is  done  under  this 
community  power,  the  person  affected 
gets  something  back.  It  may  be  re- 
quired of  me,  for  instance  that  I  shall  be 
vaccinated.  Something  of  my  full  per- 
sonal right  is  taken  away  from  me  when 
that  requirement  is  imposed  upon  me. 
But  I  receive  something  in  return,  be- 
cause I  am  protected  against  smallpox 
by  reason  of  my  neighbors   being  vac- 
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ciliated;  atul  my  family  ant.!  children  get 
that  compensation,  too.  Therefore,  we 
all  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  invasion 
of  our  personal  rights  for  the  communit\- 
benefit. 

But  we  were  careful,  more  careful  than 
some  of  the  other  cities  have  been,  to 
build  up  our  plan  of  protection  by  stick- 
ing to  health,  safety,  morals,  and  general 
welfare.  If  we  could  not  hang  an  argu- 
ment of  regulation  on  those  things,  we 
let  the  particular  thing  alone,  because 
through  this  means,  in  this  field,  \cju 
cannot  reform  the  earth — it  cannot  re- 
habilitate cities.  It  can  stabilize;  it  can 
protect.  One  cannot  accomplish  every- 
thing under  this  community  power,  some- 
times called  the  police  power — I  like  to 
call  it  the  community  power,  because  it 
has  absolutely  nothing  to  elo  with  the 
police. 

We  built  up  a  plan;  we  did  not  know 
how  to  zone  the  cit>  of  New  York,  and 
we  went  to  the  people  to  find  out.  .'\nd 
we  had,  I  should  presume,  as  many  as 
four  hundred  meetings  and  conferences 
in  one  place  and  another.  \\'e  did  nor 
try  to  ascertain  how  to  reform  one  lo- 
cality and  another,  but  rather  to  find  out 
what  the  people  of  that  locality  felt 
would  prevent  their  locality  from  in- 
vasions anil  the  creation  of  blighted  tiis- 
tricts,  and  all  of  those  hurts  that  you 
know  about  in  your  localities  just  as  well 
as  I  do.  We  built  up  a  plan  of  an  ordin- 
ance and  three  maps.  But  before  we  did 
that,  we  went  to  the  State  Legislature  to 
get  a  grant  of  power  in  behalf  of  the  regu- 
lation of  the  height,  area  or  bulk,  and  use 
of  buildings.  So  that  our  local  council 
coulil  then  go  ahead  and  do  the  regula- 
ting. 

We  established  a  height  map.  Kor 
zoning—  it  was  not  called  that  then,  that 
is  the  name  that  was  applied  to  it  later. 
Zoning  implies  bands.  And  I  do  not  like 
to  term  anything  as  being  "zoning"  that 
merely  sets  aside  resilience  districts  and 


business  districts,  because  they  are  all 
over  your  city.  But  when  you  recognize 
the  intensity  of  business  needs  and  of 
residential  needs  in  all  the  parts  of  your 
city,  and  then  go  out  liy  bands  or  zones 
into  the  periphery  of  the  growing  city 
where  there  can  be  more  light  and  air  and 
where  land  is  less  expensive,  then  you  get 
that  meaning  of  zoning.  Building  laws 
imply  the  same  laws  to  the  same  kind  of 
construction  in  every  part  of  the  city. 
Zoning  implies  different  requirements  in 
different  parts  of  the  city,  each  according 
to  its  reasonable  needs. 

On  the  matter  of  height,  in  our  height 
map,  we  laid  out  requirements  that  build- 
ings should  not  go  higher  than  two  ami 
a  half  times  the  width  of  the  street  in 
the  intensive  part  of  the  city,  and  if  it 
went  back  of  the  property  line,  it  must 
be  set  back  one-to-five,  that  is,  for  every 
five  feet  it  must  be  set  back  one.  In  the 
business  districts  it  was  one-to-four.  And 
so  on,  running  out  to  the  outskirts,  where 
it  was  one-to-width-of  the  street.  In 
New  York,  of  course,  we  could  not  do  that 
thing  ideally.  Most  of  the  horses  were 
stolen  before  we  got  around  to  shutting 
the  barn  door.  Other  cities  do  not  need 
to  imitate  New  York  in  this  respect, 
because  most  cities  can  do  a  great  ileal 
better. 

The  form  of  set-back  after  a  luiiKling 
had  gone  up  a  certain  height  produced 
this  remarkable  pyramidal  style  of  build- 
ings or  terraces,  and  many  styles  were 
adopted  by  the  architects  that  make  an 
interesting  and  attractive  building.  You 
will  see  them  in  the  new  pictures  of 
Greater  New  York,  and  tliey  are  travel- , 
ling  around  the  country,  some  cities  that 
do  not  have  zoning  at  all,  are  imitating 
our  pyramidal  buildings.  People  seem  to 
like  them,  the  architects  like  them — 
everyone  in  New  York  likes  them.  I  am 
not  saying  that  they  are  suitable  for 
other  cities — that  is  a  matter  as  to  which 
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Recent    Court    Decisions    of    Interest    to 
Municipalities. 


Public  Moneys — Use  of  Term  in  Cnv  Charter — Meaning  of. — The  term 
"public  moneys,"  used  in  a  city  charter  directing  that  such  moneys  collected  by 
any  officer  or  employee  of  the  city  shall  be  paid  into  the  city  treasury,  means 
money  or  funds  belonging  to  the  city,  moneys  which  are  owing  and  payable  to 
the  city  in  its  corporate  capacity,  such  as  taxes,  assessments,  license  fees,  if  any, 
moneys  derived  from  sales  of  property,  wharfage  charges  and  such  like.  It  does 
not  include  fees  for  services  performed  in  behalf  of  an  agency  outside  of  and  dis- 
tinct from  any  of  the  municipal  functions  of  the  city. 

City  of  Sacramento  vs.  Simmons,  43  Cal.  App.  Bee.  511. 

(2)  Id.— Municipal  Corporations— City  of  Sacramento— Local  Registrar 
OF  Vital  Statistics — Collection  of  Moneys — Payment  to  City  Treasurer 
not  Required. — Moneys  collected  and  received  by  a  city  commissioner  of 
the  city  of  Sacramento,  who  was  also  the  head  of  the  department  of  public  health 
and  safety  of  said  city,  for  acting  as  local  registrar  of  vital  statistics  between  cer- 
tain dates,  were  not  required  to  be  turned  over  by  him  to  the  city  treasurer  ot 
Sacramento. 

Municipal  Corporations — Bond  Issues — Special  Election — Voting. — 
Under  the  statute  of  1901,  as  amended  in  1915  (Deering's  Stats.  1915,  p.  1151), 
a  bond  issue,  which  is  submitted  to  the  voters  with  other  bond  issues  at  a  special 
election  held  with  a  general  municipal  election,  is  defeated  by  a  failure  to  receive 
two-thirds  of  all  the  votes  cast  at  said  special  election,  even  though  it  receives  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  all  the  votes  cast  upon  such  issue. 

Loizry  v.  The  Common  Council  oj  the  City  of  San  Diego,  43  Cal.  App.  Dec,  527. 

Pensions — Retired  Police  Officer  Elected  as  Constable — Right  to 
Draw  Pension. — .A^  police  officer  who,  after  having  been  retired  from  the  police 
department,  was  elected  to  the  office  of  constable,  is  not  prohibited,  because  of 
his  election  to  and  occupation  of  said  office,  from  drawing  a  pension  granted  him 
as  such  retired  police  officer  under  a  city  ordinance. 

Charles  L.  Jackson  v.  Frank  Otis,  el.  al.,  43  Cal.  App.  Dec,  729. 

School  Law — Suspension  of  Teacher — Authority  of  Board  of  School 
Trustees — Subdivision  (J),  Section  1609,  Political  Code. — While  subdivision 
(j)  of  section  1609  of  the  Political  Code,  vesting  in  boards  of  school  trustees  the 
power  to  dismiss  school  teachers  for  the  commission  of  certain  acts  therein  men- 
tioned, does  not,  in  terms,  provide  that  said  board  may  impose  a  judgment  of 
suspension  for  the  commission  of  such  acts,  nevertheless  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  clear  intent  of  the  legislature  that  the  word  "suspend"  was  to  be  ^included 
within  the  word  "dismiss"  as  used  in  said  section,  and  interpreting  the  word  "dis- 
miss" as  the  legislature  intended  that  it  should  -be  understood  as  so  used,  the 
section  vests  in  the  board  the  discretion  of  determining,  in  any  given  or  particular 
case,  whether  the  accused  teacher  should  be  permanently  or  only  temporarily 
dismissed. 

Goldsmith  v.  Board  of  Education  of  Sacramento  Hig,h  School  District,  et.  al. 
43  Cal.  App.  Dec,  601. 
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MiNiciPAi.  Corpora rioNs— Bonds — Payment. — Bonds  which  are  legal  and 
outstanding  obligations  against  a  city  are  liquidated  claims  which  must  he  paid 
upon  presentation.  They  are  contracts  with  the  city,  and  when  they  provide  for 
payment  upon  presentation  alone,  the  city  may  not  require  the  holder  thereof  to 
accept  a  warrant  upon  the  treasury  upon  transfer  of  his  bond  in  lieu  of  the  legal 
tender  which  the  city  contracted  to  pay  for  the  bond  upon  delivery. 

Cowiiicrcial  and  Savings  Bank  v.  Ewing,  et.  al.,  43  Cal.  App.  Dec,  645. 

MiNiciPAi.  Corporations — F.REcrioN  of  BuiLDi>fGs  for  Blsiness  Pur- 
poses— Prohibition  by  Zoning  Ordinance — Invalidity  of. — A  municipal  zon- 
ing ordinance  restricting  the  use  of  private  property  so  as  to  prevent  the  construc- 
tion and  erection  of  buildings  for  business  purposes  of  any  and  all  kinds,  within 
selected  areas  in  the  city,  is  void  where  the  city  council  in  adopting  such  ordinance 
fails  to  give  "reasonable  consideration,  among  other  things,  to  the  character  of 
the  district,  its  peculiar  suitability  for  particular  uses,  the  conservation  of  property 
values  and  the  direction  of  building  development  in  accord  with  a  well  considered 
plan." 

Zaiw  V.  Boani  of  Public  IVorks  of  I  he  City  of  Los  Angeles,  43  Cal.  App.  Dec.,  663. 

(2)  Id. — Setback  Ordinance — Invalidity  of — Police  Power. — .A  muni- 
cipal setback  ordinance,  requiring  buildings  to  be  set  back  fifteen  feet  from  the 
street  line  of  a  street,  and  which  has  not  any  of  the  characteristics  of  an  ordinance 
for  protection  from  fire  or  from  other  dangers  which  might  arise  from  any  condition 
pertaining  to  a  proposed  use  of  property,  and  which  does  not  attempt  to  prescribe 
a  distance  which  must  be  maintained  between  buildings  on  the  same  side  of  the 
street,  is  an  unlawful  attempt  by  the  city  to  exercise  the  police  power  in  the  limi- 
tation ot  the  use  of  property.  ■ 

Insurance — Mutal  F"ire  Insurance  Companies — Insurance  of  School 
Property — Subdivision  3,  Section  1608,  Political  Code. — Boards  of  trustees 
of  school  districts  possess  no  authority  to  place  insurance  of  the  school  property 
of  their  respective  districts  other  than  that  granted  to  them  by  subdivision  3  of 
section  1608  of  the  Political  Code,  and  the  obvious  meaning  to  be  given  to  the 
language  of  said  section  is  that  boards  of  school  trustees  are  given  power  and  it 
is  their  duty  to  insure  such  school  property  in  any  solvent  insurance  company 
doing  business  in  this  state,  provided  that  if  they  select  a  mutual  insurance  com- 
pany to  carry  their  insurance  it  must  be  a  mutual  insurance  company  organized 
under  the  laws  of  this  state. 

People  vs.  Stanley,  etc.,  67  Cal.  Dec,  335. 

Nuisances — Public  Health — Sewage  Disposal — Permits. — .A  permit  is- 
sued by  the  state  board  of  health,  after  due  and  regular  proceedings  taken  and  had 
therefor  as  provided  by  the  Public  Health  Act,  approved  March  23,  1907,  and  the 
various  amendments  thereof,  authorizing  a  city  to  discharge  sewage  effluent 
into  a  river,  and  which  was  unrevoked  at  the  time  of  the  trial  of  an  action  to  abate 
as  a  public  nuisance  the  discharge  of  such  sewage  and  other  deleterious  substances 
into  said  river,  does  not  authorize  a  city  to  create  or  continue  a  nuisance,  or  in 
anywise  limit  the  power  of  the  court  to  abate  the  same,  in  the  event  it  finds  that 
a  nuisance  exists  or  is  being  created  and  continued  under  the  claimed  authority 
of  such  permit. 

People  V.  Cily  of  Reeiltey,  et.  cil.,  43  Cal.  App.  Dec,  7S5. 
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San  Mateo  Tax  Assessment  Equalized 

Complete  Re-Valuatiun  of"  Land  and  Improvement  Values — Basis  tor  F.quitahle 
Tax    Levy — Officials     and    People    Endorse    Methods. 


Appraised  1  a  n  d  a  n  d  improvement 
values  in  the  City  of  San  Mateo  were 
reported  to  the  City  Council  late  last 
year  as  $19,520,271,  at  the  conclusion  of 
a  city-wide  revaluation  of  real  estate, 
carried  on  to  equalize  the  tax  assessment. 
The  appraisal  was  directed  by  James  G. 
Stafl-'ord,  of  Oakland,  consultant  in  tax 
assessment  equalization.  This  total  of 
appraised  values  is  compared  with  the 
tax  assessment  total  of  1923  of  $5,374,1 88, 
supposedly  50  per  cent  ot  the  value  ot 
properties  assessed. 

The  appraised  values  reported  by 
Stafford  consist  of  $9,384,877  for  the  real 
estate,  and  $10,135,394  for  the  improv^e- 
ments.  No  exemptions  have  yet  been 
made  by  city  authorities  from  appraised 
values.  These  figures  are  compared  with 
assessment  valuation  for  land  of  $3,- 
514,374,  and  tor  improvements  of  $1,- 
859,814  tor  the  current  year's  tax  as- 
sessment. 

PERCENT.^GES  OF  INCREASE. 

Converting  these  figures  to  a  100  per 
cent  level,  last  season's  assessment  is 
based  on  an  appraisal  of  land  at  $7,028,- 
748,  and  ot  improvements  at  $3,719,628. 
The  appraisal  just  completed  exceeds 
these  amounts  by  $2,356,129  or  33.6  per 
rent  in  land  values,  and  by  $6,416,766 
Dr  173.  per  cent  on  building  valuations. 

County  assessment  values  for  the  city 
jf  San  Mateo  are  respectively  $2,023,- 
580  for  land,  and  $1,458,665  for  improve- 
ments, a  total  of  $3,482,345. 

SYSTEMATIC    RESEARCH    ESTABLISHED 
VALUES 

Systematic  research  into  all  the  factors 
md  influences  affecting  and  creating  land 


values  has  been  made  bv  Stafford,  and 
the  several  experts  employed  under  his 
direction  for  the  appraisal  of  improve- 
ment values.  Fixing  of  land  values  has 
been  largely  through  the  consultation 
with  representative  committees  of  pro- 
perty owners- from  all  parts  of  the  city's 
area.  Open  public  meetings,  to  which 
taxpayers  and  property  owners  were  in- 
vited, were  held  to  criticize  the  tentative 
values  fixed  by  the  several  committees, 
and  revisions  were  frequently  made  as 
a  result  of  the  information  brought  forth 
at  such  conferences. 

LOT  VALLES   COMPUTED 

Computation  of  individual  lot  values 
has  been  based  on  mathematical  tables, 
rules,  and  formulae,  based  on  tested  ex- 
perience which  have  been  found  satis- 
factory and  acceptable  in  the  computa- 
tion of  land  values  in  numerous  similar 
appraisals  under  Stafford's  direction 
throughout  the  West  in  the  last  ten  years. 

REMARKABLE  CHAXGES   MADE 

There  have  been  a  number  ot  remark- 
able changes  in  values  throughout  the 
city,  as  a  result  of  the  appraisal  work  of 
the  Stafford  organization.  Nine  business 
district  blocks  were  assessed  for  a  total 
of  $338,200  for  both  real  estate  and  im- 
provements this  season,  compared  with 
an  appraised  value  of  $1,595,980,  an  in- 
crease of  $1,255,760  over  the  previous 
assessment,  or  271  per  cent. 

BUSINESS   DISTRICT  IN'CREASES 

A  summary  of  the  total  of  nine  of  the 
principal  downtown  blocks  gives  an  idea 
of  the  difference  between  the  appraised 
value  and  the  1923  assessed  valuation, 
as  follows: 
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1924 

Block 

Asscsscii 

Apprnvcd 

No. 

\'alue 

Value 

5 

J    20,550 

f      67,810 

h 

47,350 

219,895 

7 

r>l,l(H) 

;>07,915 

X 

5.\S(K) 

,vvS,955 

9 

14,050 

99,260 

10 

14,750 

47,605 

11 

40,650 

126,185 

i: 

44,450 

202,180 

!.■; 

41,500 

184,155 

toral.    ?.V>8,200        *?1, 593,960 
1338,200 


+?1, 255,760 


*New  valuation. 
jOld  valuation. 
JNet  increase. 

I..ARGE   HOI.nl\r,.S  APPRAI.SF.D 

On  one  large  acreage  holding,  assessed 
at  $83,320  last  year,  the  appraisal 
amounts  to  $199,120.  The  county  as- 
sessment on  this  same  property  amounts 
to  $17,795.  The  recently  transferred 
property  of  the  de  Guigne  estate  is  ap- 
praised at  $90,120,  said  by  real  estate 
men  who  have  been  close  to  the  princi- 
pals in  this  transaction  to  be  extremely 
close  to  the  actual  price  paid  for  the  825 
feet  of  frontage  on  Third  avenue. 

REAI.IZE.S    UPON    C.MMUMTY    VALIES 

In  handling  appraisals  on  such  large, 
unsubdividcd  close  in  acreage  holdings, 
Stafford  proceeds  to  analyze  in  a  cool, 
matter-of-fact  way,  the  potential  op- 
portunities presented  in  such  a  holding. 
If  it  is  entirely  surrounded  by  streets, 
and  as  is  usually  the  case,  stands  in  the 
path  of  a  logical  extension  of  existing 
streets,  he  plots  out  the  area  as  a  new 
subdivision,  deducts  the  areas  taken  for 
street  projection,  and  the  cost  of  im- 
provement of  those  streets  with  modern 
pavements,  curbs,  sidewalks  and  gutters, 
and  then  computes  the  value  of  the  newly 
createil    frontage   on    the    basis   of  what 


surrounding  street  frontage  has  been  ap 
praised  at  by  his  committees.  In  this 
way  the  created  values  within  a  com- 
munity are  realized,  he  says,  and  the 
city  obtains  .some  adequate  return  for 
the  service  it  renders  in  protecting  and 
keeping  up  that  property's  communif^- 
rights,  and  interests. 

IillI.l)I\(;   APPRAISAL   EQUALLY 
SCIENTIFIC 

E  c]  u  a  I  I  y  scientific  procedure  has 
marked  the  appraisal  of  values  of  build- 
ings. Every  structure  in  the  city  has 
been  measured,  physical  data  has  been 
obtained  on  each  structure,  and  its  value 
has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
classification  of  the  structure  within  pre- 
determined price  classes.  Cost  factors 
per  square  foot  of  floor  area,  or  per  cubic 
foot  of  contents,  were  developed  after 
conferences  with  the  local  contractors, 
builders,  material  men,  and  architects, 
who  willingly  co-operated.  The  resul- 
tant re-duplication  cost  of  each  structure 
was  depreciated  for  age  and  condition, 
as  determined  in  the  field  inspection,  and 
a  present  day  "going"  value  was  arrived 
at.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  present  100 
per  cent  value  on  all  improvements  within 
the  city  of  San  Mateo.  Builders,  con- 
tractors, antl  others  familiar  with  the 
work  say  it  is  remarkably  accurate,  and 
can  be  dependeti  upon  for  general  ap- 
praisal purposes. 

STARrl.INt;       HCiLRE.S       FROM       SAN       MATKO 

TAX   APPRAISAL 

APPRAISED  VALUE,    1924 

Land  ?  9,384,877 

Building  10,135,394 


Total  $19,520,271 

CII  V  TAX    ASSESSMENT,   1923 


Land 
Building 

Total 


$  3,514,374 
1,859,814 

$  5,-174,188 

iCotiliniied  oil  Fast  tHO) 
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WHAT  OUR  CITIES  ARE  DOING 


Ai.AMEDA — During  the  fiscal  year  1923- 
1924  the  Street  Department  scarified, 
graded  and  re-surfaced  with  two  oilings 
834,00(J  sq.  ft.  of  oil  macadam  streets  at 
a  cost  of  $.02  per  sq.  ft. 

The  proposed  schetlule  for  this  season 
contemplates  the  re-surfacing  of  ap- 
proximately 850,000  sq.  ft.  of  streets. 
This  work  is  all  done  with  equipment 
owned  by  the  City  of  Alameda  and  paid 
out  of  the  Street  Department  budget. 
W.  E.  Varcoe, 
City  Clerk. 

-Arrovo  Grande — Bids  will  be  received 
on  .April  24th,  up  to  8  o'clock  P.M.  for 
the  construction  of  a  reinforced  concrete 
Arch  Bridge,  to  span  the  Arroyo  Grande 
Creek  at  Mason  Street. 
^'ery  truly, 

B.  F.  Stewart, 

City  Clerk. 
Col.  FAX — Last  September  we  carried  a 
Bond  Issue  by  a  vote  of  12  to  1  for  the 
amount  of  ?25,000  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  and  paving  certain  streets. 
Our  bonds  were  sold  to  advantage,  and 
we  obtained  a  good  contract  for  the  work. 
The  contractors  started  work  about 
the  1st  but  on  the  4th  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  Co. 
served  us  with  a  Federal  Injunction, 
claiming  a  greater  proportion  of  the  pro- 
posed work  would  be  on  their  right  of 
way.  Of  course  all  work  is  stopped,  but 
we  hope  to  have  matters  arrangeii 
shortly. 

Yours  truly, 

John  N.  Neuman, 
City  Clerk. 

MouxTAi.v  \'iEw  voted  $20,000  bonds 
last  fall  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a 
park,  the  first  in  our  Town.  A  nice  plan 
was    selected    and    work    is    now    about 


finished.  This  sum  also  provides  for  an 
electrolier  lighting  system  the  entire 
length  of  Castro  Street,  our  main 
thoroughfare. 

.A  beautiful,  up-to-date  high  school 
building  has  been  built  and  is  about 
ready  for  occupancy.  The  ?200,000  in- 
vested in  this  fine  addition  to  the  com- 
munity is  being  well  spent. 

Our  new  American-La  France  fire 
engine,  ordered  about  three  months  ago, 
is  due  from  the  East  any  day  now.  This 
will  be  a  distinct  addition  to  our  fire 
fighting  apparatus. 

At  our  election  yesterday  about  625 
of  the  653  votes  cast  approved  the  ad- 
dition of  Palmita  Park  to  the  Town.  This 
1 5-acre  addition  is  being  built  up  with 
modern  homes,  the  owners  of  which  pass 
on  all  plans,  enforce  uniform  planting  of 
trees,  shrubbery  and  lawns,  and  provide 
electrolier  lights,  sewer  and  water.  The 
sewer  and  water  mains  are  laid  in  the 
rear  of  lots:  also  electric  light  wires.  In 
other  words  this  is  a  modern  subdivision 
and  is  to  be  the  one  restricted  district 
in  the  Town. 

\'erv  trulv  vours, 

C.  N.  Lake, 
Town  Clerk  of  Mountain  \'ie\v. 

Palo  Alto  recently  employed  Russell 
^  .  Black  to  prepare  show  plans  and  work 
plans  for  its  two  principal  parks,  ag- 
gregating about  forty  acres.  These  plans 
are  now  nearly  completed  and  in  a  short 
time  an  election  will  be  called  to  vote  on 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for  developing  the 
parks.  One  of  the  tracts  fronts  on  the 
State  Highway.  A  prize  contest  is  being 
held  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
select  names  for  the  two  parks. 
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Pacifi 


Grove,  California 

By  A.  C.  JOCHMUS 


A  j-Krn  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  interesting 
things  to  be  seen  by  the  delegates  of  the 
California  league  of  Municipalities  when 
they  are  the  guests  of  the  Monterey  Pe- 
ninsula in  1924:  San  Carlos  Mission,  the 
second  mission  in  California,  and  one 
that  in  its  day  must  have  been  a  grant! 
edifice,  for  it  bears  unmistakable  evidence 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  architecture, 
blended  with  a  bold  conception  in  its  de- 
tail and  skillful  workmanship,  consider- 
ing the  materials  at  hand.  In  1770,  a 
little  over  some  hundred  years  ago,  the 
venerable  Franciscan,  Junipero  Serra, 
wandering  over  mountains  and  thnjugh 
vales,  preaching  the  gospel  of  gcxid  tidings 
and  great  joy,  hung  his  bells  on  a  tree  in 
this  spot,  and  shouted,  "Hear,  hear,  O  ye 
gentiles,  come  to  the  Holy  Church!"  and 
thus  gathered  aroumi  h  m  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Rumsienes  or  Runsiens,  the 
Kscelenes  or  Eslens,  the  Eclemaches  and 
Achastlies.     Captivated  by   the  scenery. 


i 

5 

[ 

its  proximity  to  the  sea,  and,  above  ail, 

the   beautiful   stream   of  water   and   the 

general  fertility  of  the  valley,  Serra 

"Sought  in  these  mountain  solitudes  a 

home; 

He  founiieti  here  his  convent,  and  his 

rule 
Of  prayer  and  work,  and  counted  work 

as    prayer." 
He  labored  zealously  among  his  native 
(.(inverts,  and  died  in  1784,  loved  by  them 
all.     He  lies  burieil  in  the  Mission  which 
hf   founded. 

\'iscaino-Serra  Oak -This  oak  origin- 
ally stood  in  the  present  presidio  grounds, 
the  landing  spot  of  \'iscaino  in  1 6<J2  anti  <  if 
Father  Junipero  Serra  in  1770,  and  was 
transferreil  later  to  its  present  resting 
place,  back  of  the  Church  of  San  Carlos 
de  .M(jnterey,  by  Father  Raymond  M. 
Mestres,  who  can  be  seen  standing  bv  the 
oak. 

The  First  Theatre  in  California  stands 
on  Pacific  .Avenue,  anil  is  an  adobe  build- 
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ing,  once  the  property  ot' Mr. 
John  A.  Swan,  one  of  our 
earliest  pioneers.  It  was  in 
the  fall  ot  1847  chat  four  vol- 
unteers (^Matt  Gormley.  Bill 
Tindal,  Jack  Moran  and  Long 
Lee )  came  up  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara on  military  duty,  con- 
signed to  Co.  F,  3rd  Regt., 
L'.  S.  .Artillery.  They  were  in 
the  minstrel  line,  and  had 
given  two  burnt  cork  enter- 
tainments to  the  Santa  Bar- 
barians, before  Iea\-ing.  In 
Monterey  they  were  joined  by 
.Aleck  Patterson,  Pete  Earl, 
and  three  local  characters 
designated  as  "Tips,"  "Taps," 
and  "Tops."  With  this  com- 
pany, the  "management"  gave 
two  performances  in  the  old  Cuartel 
Building,  south  end,  upstairs.  This  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  effort  at  minstrelsy 
on  this  Coast. 

The  first  theatrical  performance  ever 
given  in  California  took  place  in  the  old 
adobe  store-house  adjacent  to  Jack 
Swan's  saloon,  and  it  came  to  pass  in 
this  way.  .About  the  time  that  Steven- 
son's regiment.  New  York  Volunteers 
were  disbanded,  three  companies  includ- 
ing the  Colonel  came  to  Monterey.  Soon 
ifter.  the  soldiers  attempted  a  theatrical 
exhibition,  which  was  a  success.  En- 
couraged by  their  liberal  patronage,  the 
managers  induced  Jack  to  fix  seats,  stage 
and  scenery  in  the  old  adobe.  The  bills 
were  got  out  in  due  form,  posters  printed 
with  a  blacking-pot  and  brush,  and  pro- 


grammes wntter 
or 'The  Lion  Son  of  7^. 
to  be  played.  C.  E.  Bir  .. 
the  T6  Son,  and  Mrs.  B;.-^ha:r..  Mrs- 
Martha  Washington;  Charlie  Cluchester. 
George  Washington.  Frank  Wensell  and 
his  wife  took  part.  John  O'Neal,  Mr. 
Fury  and  Pete  Earl  belonged  to  the  com- 
pany also.  Damon  and  Pythias,  Box  and 
Cox,  The  Golden  Farmer,  Grandfather 
White  Head,  and  Nan  the  Good  for 
Xothing,  were  pieces  in  the  repertory  of 
the  company.  John  Harris,  Tom  Beech, 
Capt.  Wingfield,  Mrs.  Kettlebotiom,  and 
Lieut.  Derby  were  also  among  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  croup.  1849  and  1850  wer« 
memorable  eras  in  Thespian  records  of 
Monterev. 
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Parks  in  Their  Relation  to  City  Planning 

Hy    Mr.    l-RKDKRICK    I,.    Ol.M.STED, 

LaiitJscape  Architect  and  Park  Designer. 

Before  the  2.")tli  Annual  Convention  of  the  League  of  Cahfoniia  MunicipMlitio. 
at  Coronado,  California,  Sept.  12,  1923, 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  I  have  been  asked  to  say  something 
to  you  on  the  general  subject  of  parks  in 
relation  to  city  planning,  and  in  that  con- 
nection I  want  to  bring  out,  chiefly,  two 
points,  one  that  is  very  important  to 
keep  clearly  in  mind  in  connection  with 
city  planning.  Distinction  between  city 
planning  in  relation  to  the  park,  and  park 
planning  in  relation  to  the  city  plan.  Let 
me  explain  to  you  what  I  mean  by  that 
and  why  it  is  important.  The  second 
part  is  that  the  term  "parks"  has  come 
to  be  applied  to  so  many  and  diverse 
kinds  of  things  as  to  make  it  almost  as 
important  to  keep  the  distinction  between 
those  many  varieties  of  things  clearly  in 
mind,  as  it  is  to  keep  such  distinction  in 
mind  a.s  that  of  the  classification  of 
bodies  of  water;  you  may  have  a  com- 
mercial harbor,  or  a  water  supply  reser- 
voir, or  a  swimming  pool,  and  the  mere 
fact  that  they  are  all  bodies  of  water 
iloes  not  lock  them  together  and  \ou  must 
keep  very  clearly  in  mind  what  those  dis- 
tinctions are.  They  have  less  in  common 
than  they  have  separately.  So  it  is  that 
many  diverse  kinds  of  things  have  come 
to  be  called  parks.  We  all  remember  well 
Butler's  story,  "Pigs  is  Pigs."  .A  great 
many  people  have  tried  to  say  parks  is 
parks.  .And  in  that  category  come  the 
things  and  the  service  of  functions  as 
diverse  as  an  athletic  field  to  a  race- 
track, a  bathing  place  or  a  scenic  ocean 
front  park,  such  as  the  wonderful  Torrey 
Pines  Park,  of  San  Diego,  an  automobile 
camp,  a  rose  garden,  or  a  botanical  gar- 
den, or  some  decorative  flower  garden, 
a  municipal  golf  course  or  great  scenic 
reservations  in  the  mountains  or  at  the 


sea  or.  at  the  lakeside  where  people  can 
gather  in  great  numbers  for  vacation 
trips  anil  get  into  the  wilderness.  These 
things  are  utterly  diverse,  the  functions 
are  di versed,  and  the  means  necessary  fur 
performing  each  of  tho.se  functions  and 
hundreds  of  others  are  not  only  difl^erent, 
but  they  are  totally  inconsistent  with 
doing  those  different  things  in  the  same 
place  at  the  same  time,  or  even  in  close 
juxtaposition  with  another.  People  are 
very,  very  apt  to  forget  that,  and  think 
"Parks  is  parks,"  like  "Pigs  is  Pigs." 
Those  things  haven't  any  more  in  com 
mon  with  each  other  than  guinea  pigs 
have  with  common  or  garden  pigs.  It 
isn't  only  the  ordinary  statistician  who 
is  apt  to  be  confused  in  his  mind  about 
such  things,  tailing  to  think  clearly,  hut 
even  resident  park  officials  and  city  plan 
ning  officials.  They  fail  to  keep  those 
distinctions  in  mind,  and  think  clearly 
about  them,  with  the  result  that  there  is 
an  enormous  amount  of  jumbling,  of  first 
and  contradictory  purposes,  attempting 
to  do  things  which  are  inconsistent  with 
each  other  on  the  same  tract. 

I  have  had  to  do  with  the  design  and 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  public 
parks  for  upwards  of  25  years  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  My  father  before 
me  had  to  do  with  them  for  over  40  years', 
and  my  brother  for  45  years.  I  think  we 
all  of  us — perhaps  the  only  thing  which 
has  impressed  us  all  in  connection  with 
park  administration  more  than  any  othei 
thing,  is  the  enormous  waste,  the  enor- 
mous economic  waste  which  has  taker 
place  in  this  country,  through  confusiop 
of  thought  of  this  sort — not  clearly  de- 
fining  what  you  are  trying  to  accomplish 
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with  a  given  park,  antl  sticking  to  that 
purpose  and  using  means  only  which  are 
consistent  with  that  purpose.  It  has  hap- 
pened again  and  again  that  we  have  seen 
enormous  waste  going  on  in  that  way. 

Parks,  like  buildings,  may  be  used  tor 
many  different  kinds  oi  purposes. 

Even  with  both  parks  and  buildings, 
several  distinct  purposes  can  be  served 
efficiently  and  economically  in  one  unit, 
in  one  park,  in  one  building.  But  if  any- 
one set  out  to  erect  a  building,  and  said, 
"I  want  to  start  fifty  thousand  dollars' 
worth  of  buildings,"  without  coming  to 
any  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  build- 
ings or  building  were  to  be  adapted  for 
use  as  an  apartment  house  or  a  public 
garage  or  an  ice  cream  factory,  or  a  com- 
bination of  them,  he  would  be  an  ass, 
and  it  would  be  a  frightfully  wasteful 
expenditure.  To  start  in  a  building  with 
such  a  foggy  notion  as  that,  and,  after 
you  get  it  started,  with  the  idea  that  per- 
haps it  will  be  an  apartment  house  or 
perhaps  be  an  ice  cream  factory,  you 
keep  going  and  then  begin  to  adapt  it  so 
that  one  quarter  of  it  will  be  used  for  a 
public  garage,  and  so  on  and  so  on —  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing  is  not  one  particle 
more  wasteful  or  extravagant,  practicalh 
more  likely  to  lead  to  poor  results  and 
large  costs,  than  the  sort  of  procedure 
which  I  see  again  and  again  and  again 
followed  in  park  plans  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  I  have  seen  it  happen 
here  in  California  as  well  as  in  the  East, 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  it.  To  start 
in  with  a  piece  of  park  land,  and,  instead 
of  deliberately  selecting  those  park  func- 
tions which,  upon  the  whole,  considering 
all  the  circumstances,  can  be  advan- 
tageously provided  for  in  common  on 
that  piece  of  land,  and  adopting  methods 
which  experience  and  good  judgment 
have  shown  are  calculated  to  produce 
those  results,  to  serve  those  purposes 
efficiently  and  well,  and  a  minimum  of 
expenditure,  they  begin  their  improve- 
ment with  the  foggy  notion  that  thev  are 


going  to  have  a  park  here  and  going  to 
sort  of  improve  a  little  on  this  line  and 
along  that,  and  plan  for  the  introduction 
of  this  feature  or  that  feature,  in  response 
to  a  real  demand  from  some  section  of 
the  public,  or  in  response  to  the  passing 
notion  on  the  part  of  some  city  official 
that  the  nice  thing  to  do  is  so  and  so,  a 
passing  notion  on  the  part  of  an  official, 
or  notion  on  the  part  of  a  passing  official, 
as  the  case  may  be — it  goes  along  in  that 
way,  not  trying  to  do  things  which  are 
compatible  one  with  another  on  the  same 
tract  of  land,  half  doing  them,  anci  not 
properly  doing  any  one  of  them,  doing 
along  a  given  line,  and  then  side-tracking 
it,  wasting  the  expenditures  which  have 
been  made  for  accomplishing  that  pur- 
pose, because  you  conclude  not  to  see 
that  purpose  fully  accomplished.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  going  on  all  the  time,  of 
course,  the  injudicious  choice  of  means 
for  accomplishing  a  given  result  occurs 
and  is  a  source  of  waste  because  of  lack 
of  skill  in  selecting  the  means  for  a  given 
end. 

But  it  is  my  observation,  in  connection 
with  parks,  that  this  is  nothing,  it  is  a 
trifle  as  a  source  of  waste  and  extravag- 
ance, in  comparison  with  the  vagueness 
of  conception  as  to  what  you  are  trying 
to  do.  There  are  two  underlying  reasons, 
I  think,  two  main  underlying  reasons, 
why  that  sort  of  waste  and  extravagance 
exists,  and  gentlemen  who  have  not 
studied  the  thing  from  the  park  adminis- 
tration point  of  view  and  the  point  of 
view  of  the  method  of  getting  results, 
have  no  idea  of  what  an  enormous 
amount  of  waste  there  is  in  this  way,  a 
failure  to  get  results  that  are  worth  while, 
a  failure  to  get  your  money's  worth  for 
a  dollar  expended. 

The  two  reasons  why  this  is  so  much 
greater,  and  I  believe  it  is,  in  connection 
with  park,  design,  improvement,  and 
maintenance,  than  in  connection  with 
almost  any  other  department  of  muni- 
cipal  activity,   are    these:      In    the   first 
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place,  one  of  the  important  elements  ot 
public  value  in  most  park  work,  in  con- 
nection with  serving  various  more  or  less 
easily  definable  and  quasi  utilitarian  ends, 
is  enjoyment  of  beauty,  the  aesthetic 
fields  that  come  into  park  work,  come  in 
as  a  primary  purpose  or  as  an  incidental 
and  secondary  purpose.  The  value  of 
nearly  all  park  work  is  dependent  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  beauty  of  one  kind  or  another,  that 
people  get  out  of  that  park.  And  it  is 
probably  a  fact  that,  with  the  exception 
of  a  limited  number  of  artists  and  critics 
and  amateurs  who  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  careful  study  and  thought  to  the 
subject,  that  most  of  our  people  under- 
stand more  clearly  and  readily  the  adap- 
tation of  means  to  the  ends  in  regard  to 
the  mechanical  utilitarian  things,  than 
they  do  artistic  things  of  this  kind.  It 
is  so  much  easier  to  see  the  defects, 
easier  to  see  what  the  mechanical  require- 
ments are  for  accomplishing  a  given  utili- 
tarian purpose,  for  most  of  us,  than  to 
see  what  the  artistic  requirements  are  for 
accomplishing  a  particular  kind  o  f 
beauty.  Most  people  do  not  understand 
well,  even  though  they  appreciate  it 
heartily,  the  beauty  and  quality,  of  a 
beautiful  thing  when  they  see  it — they 
do  not  appreciate  the  pre-requisite  for 
securing  that  quality,  or  understand 
readily  what  kinds  of  beauty  are  con- 
sistent one  with  another  and  what  are 
incompatible  in  the  same  place. 

It  follows  on  that,  is  connected  with 
that,  that  when  it  comes  to  matters  of 
beauty  and  matters  of  artistic  design, 
most  people  do  not  recognize  quite  so 
quickly  when  they  get  beyond  their 
depth  as  they  do  when  they  get  beyond 
their  depth  in  matters  of  mechanical 
design.  And  therefore  they  are  not  so 
ready  to  look  tor  help  and  depend  upon 
advice  from  people  who  are  more  especial- 
ly competent  in  that  particular  field,  as 
they  are  in  the  case  of  mechanical  prob- 
lems, like,  well,  sewerage  disposal,  or  the 


design  of  electrical  apparatus,  or  the  siun 
of  bridge  trusses.  The  ordinary  {e\\i<v 
knows  pretty  soon  when  he  is  getriiu 
fairly  beyond  his  depth  there,  and  In 
looks  for  help,  and  he  is  much  more  apr, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  regard  to  the  mattt.- 
of  aesthetics  in  connection  with  parks, 
or  anything  else,  to  fail  to  recognize  that 
he  is  getting  beyond  his  depth,  and  is  j 
getting  into  a  mess,  whereas  he  would  see  < 
that  he  was  getting  into  a  mess  on  a 
mechancial  problem  and  holler  for  help. 
I  hold  no  brief  for  experts  as  a  whole, 
whether  on  mechanical  or  artistic  objects. 
There  is  a  lot  of  four-flushing  by  so-called 
experts,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  bunk  handed 
out  by  so-called  experts.  I  think  it  is  a 
pretty  sound  legal  definition  of  an  expert 
that  was  gotten  out  by  a  distinguished 
mayor  of  my  acquaintance  in  New  York, 
wherein  he  said  in  an  attempt  to  define 
an  expert,  ".An  expert  is  one  who  can 
charge  $50  a  day  or  more  for  his  services 
and  get  away  with  it."    Of  course,  some 


pretty  poor  ones  get  away 


ith  it.     But 


the  long  run,  if  they  continue  to  get 
away  with  it,  their  advise  is  more  apt  to 
be  of  value  than  the  one  who  has  not 
studied  the  subject.  It  is  just  as  true 
in  regard  to  matters  of  getting  your  dol- 
lar's worth  where  beauty  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  results  that  you  are  aiming 
at,  as  it  is  in  mechanical  lines. 

The  other  principle  underlying  cause 
for  this  wastefulness  through  confusion 
of  purposes  in  park  work,  the  resaon  it 
is  greater — it  is  present,  in  all  municipal 
work,  that  the  reason  it  is,  as  I  believe, 
very  much  greater  in  park  work  than  it 
is  almost  anywhere  else,  is  that,  in  re-  "* 
gard  to  parks,  it  often  requires  a  long 
term  of  years  before  the  results  that  are 
aimed  at  show  for  themselves  adequate- 
ly, depending  upon  the  growth  ot  trees, 
etc.  Even  they  cannot  be  attained  un- 
less certain  fairly  definite  .lines  of  main- 
tenance are  carried  along  consistently 
over  a  period  of  years;  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  results  which  are  aimed  at,  how- 
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ever  well  conceived,  however  well  plan- 
ned, however  wisely  designed,  the  ini- 
tial improvement  and  the  scheme  of 
maintenance  may  have  been,  since  the 
results  have  not  yet  arrived  to  show  tor 
themselves,  it  is  very  easy  to  forget 
about  it,  especially  when  a  new  adminis- 
tration comes  along — very  easy  to  forget 
about  it,  to  pick  up  with  some  new  sub- 
ject, have  some  new  end  in  view,  which 
perhaps  might  have  been  a  better  end  to 
follow  than  the  first  one,  might  have 
been  a  worse  end  to  try  for  than  the  first 
one,  but,  irrespective  of  that,  they  make 
a  new  start,  from  a  new  end,  which  is 
different  from  the  first  one,  before  you 
have  got  your  money  back,  before  you 
have  got  your  result  from  this  period  of 
years.  It  swings  on  a  new  tack,  goes 
along  for  a  while,  and  then  a  new  idea 
comes  up,  perhaps  it  is  considered  in  the 
light  of  maintenance  expense,  it  is  side- 
tracked again,  forgetting  all  about  the 
scheme  of  the  original  plan,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  a  very  large  part  of  what  has 
been  spent  on  improvement  and  main- 
tenance is  utterly  wasted,  because  we 
never  get  any  one  of  the  results  they  have 
been  aiming  at  or  perhaps  just  because 
you  can't  get  them  promptly.  There  are 
deferred  payments,  deferred  returns,  in- 
evitably. 

Therefore,  a  clear  definition  of  purpose, 
of  limiting  the  purpose  on  any  given 
park  tract,  of  careful  determination  to 
see  if  any  two  of  such  purposes  or  incon- 
sistent, is  tremendously  important.  And 
following  that  thing  out,  getting  con- 
sistency and  continuity  of  policy  and 
clear  function,  is  enormously  important. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  a  classifica- 
tion of  park  lands  in  relation  to  the  city 
plan,  and  park  functions — that  has  been 
attempted  in  various  ways.  There  was 
an  interesting  paper  on  this  subject  read 
before  the  National  Conference  on  city 
planning  about  three  or  four  years.  It 
deserves  a  good  deal  further  study  and 
discussion,  but  I  can't  go  into  that  here 


now.  I  will  merely  refer  to  three  very 
particular  distinctions  which  are  impor- 
tant in  working  out  plans  for  park  ac- 
quirements in  connection  with  the  city 
plan.  They  are  what  might  be  called 
decorative  fragments  of  park  land,  the 
little  triangles,  and  the  squares  has  frag- 
ments or  strips  of  land  acquired  and  main- 
tained by  the  city  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  city,  as  a  whole,  attractive, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  the 
agreeable  appearance  which  one  sees  in 
passing  through  the  streets,  especially 
streets  used  largely  for  passenger  travel, 
and  particularly  such  as  are  called  boule- 
vard and  park-ways,  making  those  more 
attractive  than  they  would  be  merely 
from  the  private  grounds  adjacent.  In 
the  ordinary  case,  the  appearance  would 
depend,  primarily  upon  the  surroundings 
— the  private  homes,  buildings,  and  so 
on.  About  the  second,  very  broad,  loose 
classification  is  that  of  neighborhood  paijc 
functions — I  mean  how  the  different 
plans  that  need  to  be  provided  within 
reasonably  close  distance  to  the  dwelling 
places  of  everybody  in  the  city — they 
have  to  be  repeated  again  and  again  in 
a  city  ot  any  size — like  playgrounds  and 
schoolgrounds,  and  so  on.  These,  as  I 
say,  need  to  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
neighborhood  by  neighborhood,  in  suf- 
ficient areas,  and  of  sorts  and  shapes  that 
will  permit  the  performance  of  all  the 
functions  which  need  to  be  so  repeated. 

Very  generally,  these  can  be  areas  of 
rather  limited  size.  They  have  got  to  be 
areas  of  rather  limited  size,  because  such 
will  interrupt  the  general  traffic  sustem 
more  or  less  than  bunching  them  in  large 
blocks,  very  large  blocks;  and  they  can 
also  be  brought  nearer  to  the  homes  of 
the  people. 

Then  you  come  finally  to  the  third 
quite  distinct  class  of  park  functions, 
which  can  be  performed  only  on  areas  of 
large  size  and  in  blocks,  and  which  are 
not  repeated  and  cannot  be  repeated 
again  and  again  in  every  neighborhood. 
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The  large  laiulscapc  parks,  where  people 
go  to  get  the  kiiui  of  beauty  and  kind  ot 
cnjoymenr  that  they  seek— fresh  air  and 
sunlight  are  there  present,  and  the  sur- 
roundings, which  you  can  get  if  you  have 
a  pretty  large  space  in  which  to  lio  it. 
And  without  the  large,  outlying  reserva- 
tions, these  ^ould  not  be  possible. 

I  want  to  make  clear  one  point  in  regard 
to  that  last  clause.  I  will  make  reference 
to  Balboa  Park  here  in  San  Diego  in 
that  connection.  Where  a  very  large 
park  area  is  secured  in  any  one  place, 
there  is  a  constant  temptation  to  use 
that  as  a  catch-all  to  put  all  sorts  oi 
neighborhood  functions  into  it,  which 
could  perfectly  well  be  performed,  would 
actually  be  more  conveniently  performetl, 
on  smaller  blocks  of  land,  surroundeii  en- 
tirely by  the  people  who  were  going  to 
use  them,  instead  x)f  being  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  an  area  which  is  not  in- 
hwbited.  The  placing  of  such  neighbor- 
hood functions  in  a  big  park  is,  therefore, 
inefficient,  compared  with  taking  the 
same  area  and  in  smaller  pieces  but  more 
conveniently  iocateti. 

Question:  Do  you  think  a  golf  grouml 
can  be  maintaineti  in  a  park  with  a 
degree  of  profit? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  To  a  certain  extent,  yes. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  things  for  which 
a  park  might  be  useful  that  you  can't 
get  to  the  full  extent  if  you  are  planning 
a  golf  course.  A  municipal  golf  course 
is  certainly  one  of  the  legitimate  recrea- 
tion enterprises  of  a  city,  and  it  can  be 
just  as  well  associated  with  such  other 
things  in  a  park  as  not.  What  I  mean  is, 
there  are  certain  things  that  it  iloes  not 
combine  with.  It  is  a  matter  of  whether 
you  do  it  on  a  particular  park  or  do  not, 
of  what  is  the  best  use  you  can  get  out 
of  that,  under  the  circumstances,  for  the 
city.  I  think  that  some  nuiniciiial  golf 
links  have  been  introduced  into  parks 
where  the  sacrifice  of  other  uses  of  the 
park  was  too  great  in  proportion  to  what 
the  public  got  out  of  the  municipal  golf 


course.  In  other  cases,  the  sacrifice  has 
been  comparatively  small  and  the  public 
benefit  from  the  operation  of  the  golf 
links  has  been  quite  enough  to  justify 
it.  It  is  a  matter  of  working  out  each 
case  by  itself,  insofar  as  the  golf  course 
is  concerned,  and  determining  where  you 
get  the  best  returns. 

Question:  In  our  case,  we  have  252 
acres  of  ground  which  formerly  was  a 
golf  course,  and  now,  to  put  all  the  other 
things  in  there  necessary  to  make  it  a 
well  rounded  recreation  center,  so  to 
speak,  and  still  have  it  for  use  for  a  golf 
links,  it  is  a  question  in  m>-  mind  whether 
that  should  be  done.  For  instance,  the 
danger  involved  in  playing  golf,  for  the 
children  who  ma\  be  playing  about  there, 
and  we  have  queried  whether  it  might 
not  be  better  in  that  small  area  to  seek 
another  place  for  the  golf  ground. 

Mr.  Olmsted:  It  might  be.  That  is  a 
question  that  must  be  settled  in  each  case 
separately — each  one  must  be  solved  on 
its  own  merits.  We  had  a  somewhat 
similar  case  to  deal  with  quite  recently, 
in  Wilkes  Barrc,  PennsyKania,  where 
there  is  a  park  of  about  200  acres.  We 
came  to  the  conclusion  there,  it  being  a 
pretty  narrow  margin,  that,  on  the  whole, 
it  would  not  be  advantageous  in  that  case 
to  use  it  as  a  golf  links,  because  it  might 
be  that  it  woukl  mean  too  much  of  a 
sacrifice  to  other  things. 

Question:  In  the  case  of  a  small  town, 
having  a  20  acre  park  system,  used  both 
for  its  beaut\-  and  for  recreation,  it  is 
better  to  put  that  park  system  in  the 
charge  of  a  competent  .superintendent,  to 
report  to  and  be  directly  responsible  to 
the  council,  or  to  practically  put  it  in 
the  hands  of  a  separate  park  commission? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  You  have  opened  up  a 
very  large  and  important  subject  there, 
which  requires  consideration.  It  is  some- 
thing that  I  think  would  not  be  limited 
to  the  case  of  a  small  city  with  a  very; 
limited  park  provision.  You  have 
looketi   forward,  even   in  such   a  case  as^ 
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that,  to  the  extension  of  that  park 
system,  to  its  growth.  And  here  are  the 
main  points:  I  have  pointed  out  alreatly 
the  peculiar  difficulty  under  which  park 
administration  labors,  far  more  than 
almost  any  other  municipal  activity,  in 
keeping  the  purpose  clearly  defined  and 
consistently  followed.  It  is  so  easy  to  be 
vague  about  what  you  are  trying  to  do 
in  a  park,  and  to  slide  off  into  doing 
something  else,  when  you  have  got  your 
first  half  done.  That  is  the  logical  reason 
for  having  a  park  commission  of  consider- 
able powers,  a  commission  of  three  or 
five,  with  overlapping  terms  of  office,  etc., 
etc.,  the  old  familiar  mechanism,  intended 
to  help  produce  continuity  of  policy.  We 
all  know  that  in  matters  of  administra- 
tion, one  man  is  more  efficient  than  three 
or  five.  But  if  he  is  very  efficiently  doing 
the  wrong  thing  all  the  time,  you  don't 
gain  anything  by  his  efficiency.  That  is 
why,  in  such  matters  as  education  and 
parks,  where  the  objective  you  are  seek- 


ing is  a  complicated,  nebulcjus,  vague  sort 
of  thing,  and  it  is  very  important  but 
terribly  hard  to  define  exactly  what  you 
are  trying  to  do  when  you  are  educating 
boys  and  girls,  just  as  it  is  what  you  are 
trying  to  do  when  you  are  making  a  park 
— in  such  cases  as  that,  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  a  board  of  control  with  con- 
siderable independent  powers,  acting  as 
a  control  or  a  guide  to  an  efficient  ex- 
ecutive under  that,  not  trying  to  run  the 
job  themselves.  They  have  to  have  a 
responsible  executive  who  has  charge  of 
doing  everything  in  the  park  or  the  park 
system,  but  with  a  board  of  control  in- 
tended to  keep  him  from  getting  very 
far  astray  in  the  purposes  he  is  trying  to 
accomplish,  and  to  maintain  continuity 
of  policy.  Most  of  our  park  systems  were 
constructed  with  a  park  commission  of 
that  sort,  a  quasi-independent  body,  with 
overlapping  terms  of  office.  Of  recent 
years,  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  especially, 
in    connection    with    reorganization    im- 
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provcmcnt  in  various  municipal  depart- 
ments, of  concentrating  executive  re- 
sponsibility on  individuals,  which  is  aw- 
fully good  business,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  do  away  with  park  commis- 
sions and  to  have  single  superintendence, 
a  single  headed  board,  responsible  to  the 
mayor  or  the  head  of  the  department  of 
public  works  or  the  council  or  whatever 
it  mav  be — preferably  not  the  latter. 
There  have  been  in  some  cases  consider- 
ably increase  in  efficiency  as  the  result 
of  that.  But  my  observation  has  been 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  parks  have  suf- 
fered through  that  change.  They  have 
suffered  because  there  has  been,  on  the 
whole,  rather  more  shifting  of  policy  and 
looking  after  the  details,  without  watch- 
ing where  you  are  going.  There  are  argu- 
ments on  both  sides  of  the  question,  but 
on  the  whole,  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that,  with  park  administration  as 
with  school  administration,  the  disad- 
vantaues  of  a  lioard  at  the  head  of  things 


to  control  the  policy  are  more  than  oti'sct 
by  the  advantages. 

Question:  Would  you  consider  it  atl- 
visable  to  purchase  and  maintain  a  park 
outside  of  your  city  limits,  in  a  small  city, 
perhaps  even  outside  the  county?  .-^nd 
how  would  the  policing  of  such  a  park 
work  out? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  It  might  perfectly  well 
be  advisable  to  do  it,  if  the  city  limits 
and  county  limits  happen  to  come  in 
such  a  way  that  the  best  available  piece 
of  land  lies  outside  the  city  limits.  There 
are  such  cases;  the  thing  has  been  done. 
As  to  the  policing,  in  one  case  that  I 
know  of  it  was  done  simply  by  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  county  to  deputize  the 
park  officials,  giving  them  police  powers 
in  the  county,  under  county  authority. 

Mr.  Mason:  May  I  interrupt  to  stare 
that  there  is  a  California  state  law  which 
gives  municipalities  the  same  authorit\ 
over  parks  owned   by    them   outside   ot 
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limits,  as  they  exercise  upon  parks  within 
their  limits. 

Mr.  Olmsted:  That  c  o  m  p  1  e  t  e  1  > 
answers  it  in  the  case  of  California,  then. 

Question:  In  a  city  where  there  has 
been  a  bond  issue  for  a  certain  amount  of 
mone\-  to  buy  parks,  and  we  have  a 
parks  and  playgrounds  committee,  under 
whose  jurisdiction  should  it  come  as  to 
recommending  the  laying  out  of  those 
parks — the  parks  and  playgrounds  com- 
mission or  the  city  planning  commission? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  Normally,  through  the 
parks  and  playgrounds  commission.  The 
city  planning  board,  as  I  indicated  in 
regard  to  one  or  two  other  matters, 
should  underwrite  and  check  over  the 
proposition,  and  see  that  it  hitches  up 
with  the  general  city  plan,  and  is  a  good 
scheme.  But  the  administrative  work 
of  acquiring  land  for  park  purposes  should 
go  through  the  regular  routine.  In  some 
cases,  the  actual  work  of  acquiring  is 
done  through  the  city  attorney's  office, 
or  some  other  special   agency. 


Question:  The  park  and  playgrounds 
commissson  has  jurisduction,  so  far  as 
purchasing  the  parks  are  concerned.  But 
after  the  parks  have  been  purchased,  in 
laying  out  those  parks  and  planning  their 
future  development,  who  should  control? 
That  was  the  point  I  wanted  to  make. 

Mr.  Olmsted:  I  think  .the  special 
agency  which  is  in  charge  of  the  park 
and  playgrounds,  and  is  going  to  be  in 
charge  of  their  operation,  should  have 
just  as  full  responsibility  put  upon  it  as 
possible.  It  should  be  responsible  for 
getting  the  design  right,  for  getting  the 
construction,  for  getting  the  planning 
right,  for  the  given  purpose  or  purposes. 
It  ought  to  rest  with  the  same  body  that 
has  got  to  run  it  after  it  is  done.  I  think 
that  those  plans  should  be  reviewed  by 
the  city  planning  commission,  however. 
I  think  that  the  plan  responsibility  should 
be  bunched  right  together,  though.  We 
have  all  had  experience,  I  suppose,  with 
repairing  a  piece  of  machinery  or  plan 
and  turning  it  over  to  somebody  to  run 
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1924. 

.State  of  California  \ 

City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,) 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and  County  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  \Vm.  J.  Locke,  who, 
havins  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the  Pacific  Municipalities  and  Counties 
and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  management  (and 
if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption,  required  hy 
the  .\ct"of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 

1.     That  then: 


Postlethwaite,  Chancery  Building,  San  Francisco. 

ned  by  an  individual  his  name  and  address,  or  if  owned  by  i 


I  is  owned  by  a  corporatit 


2.  That  the  OM 
one  individual  the 
name  of  the  corporation  and  the  nai 
total  amount  of  stock  should  be  given.) 

H.  A.  Mason,  Chancery  Building,  San  Francisco. 
Wm.  .1.  Locke,  Chancery  Building,  Sao  Francisco. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other  security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  i«r  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are;     (If  there  are  none,  so  state).    There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  iwt  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in 
cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  apjiears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary 
relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two  paragrai>hs 
contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  ofthe  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities 
in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner:  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as  so  stated  by 


WM.  J.  LOCI 


(Signature  of  editor,  publisher, 


iihscribed  before  me  this  3rd  day  of  April,  1924. 
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who  had  nothinii  to  say  about  how  it 
was  built,  and  that  person  always  has  an 
alibi.  But  if  he  is  in  charge  of  the 
making  of  the  thing  in  the  first  place, 
there  isn't  any  alibi — the  responsibility 
is  fixed  right  there,  and  that  is  what  you 
want  to  get,  of  course.  The  design,  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
the  park,  the  handling  of  the  public,  and 
everything  that  is  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  or  service  for  which 
■that  thing  was  designed,  ought  to  be 
closely  integrated. 

Question:  Beautification  and  ail? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  Yes. 

Question:  To  what  extent  should  the 
planning  commission  have  any  sa\-  ? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  In  relation  to  the  work 
out  of  plans — it  varies  in  different  places, 
but  I  think  its  function  in  reference  to 
a  park  commission  and  its  relation  to  the 
many  other  bodies  in  the  city  who  are 
planning    things,    the    city    engineer,    or 


whoever  is  laying  out  the  water  system, 
the  sewerage  disposal  system,  and  so  on 
should  check  over  those  things  to  see 
that  provisions  should  be  made  when 
they  ought  to  be  made  so  far  as  his 
work  is  concerned,  to  .see  that  they  fit 
in  with  other  plans  and  that  they  are 
reasonably  good  plans,  and  make  a  kick 
about  it  if  not;  but  not  to  do  the  other 
fellow's  work  for  him. 

Question:  The  city  planning  commis- 
sion passes  on  the  plans  in  the  case  that 
I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  Olmsted:  It  may  be  very  well  to 
have  the  city  planning  commission,  say, 
look  into  it,  because  it  can  perhaps 
specify  points  that  the  particular  agency 
might  not  have  in  mind;  just  as  the  plan- 
ning commission,  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
proval of  subdivision  parks,  desires  to 
have  a  hand  in  the  progress  of  making  it, 
to  the  extent  of  having  the  people  sub- 
dividing  bring   in    a   preliminary   sketch 
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and  go  over  the  thing  before  it  is  all 
complete.  Kxactly  the  same  thing  ap- 
plies in  regard  to  working  up  the  plans 
for  a  park. 

Question:  Can  a  cit}'  he  too  small  not 
to  plan  in  advanee  its  vvhc^le  system  of 
parks? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  I  don't  think  any  city 
can  he  too  small  to  plan  comprehensively 
for  a  system  of  parks.  First,  with  a  small 
cit)-,  the  size  of  it  and  its  rate  of  growth 
are  more  uncertain  than  with  a  large 
city  steaming  along  at  a  fairly  determin- 
able rate  of  speed.  Therefore  there  is 
more  uncertaint\-  as  to  what  it  is  wise 
to  plan  for  and  how  far  to  carry  it.  But 
at  least  preliminary  plans,  keeping  one 
or  two  jumps  ahead  of  the  game,  are 
desirable  for  a  city  of  any  size. 

Question:  There  w  a  s  a  suggestion 


made  here  yesterday  as  to  a  requirement 
to  be  made  of  the  subdivider  to  set  aside 
a  certain  portion  of  the  subdivision  for 
park  purposes.  What  has  been  the  prac- 
tice in  other  communities  (and  this  has 
reference  to  Los  Angeles)  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  As  far  as  I  know,  no 
well-established  mechanism  has  been  set 
up  anywhere  by  which  it  can  be  required. 
It  is  a  thing  a  good  many  of  us  have  been 
struggling  with  and  tried  to  get  done,  but 
I  think  it  has  not  been  done  yet.  There 
have  been  attempts  t<3  bring  that  about. 
But,  except  through  persuasion,  I  think 
there  cannot  be  any  compulsion  directed 
to  the  subdivider  to  set  aside  land  for 
purposes  in  the  subdivision  that  can  be 
said  to  be  on  a  solid  basis. 

Question:  How  about  that  in  its  ap- 
plication to  the  fragmentary  areas? 
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Mr.  Olmsteil:  I'or  the  tVagmcntaiy 
areas  and  decorative  areas,  I  have  sug- 
gested, and  many  people  have  agreed, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some 
such  thing.  A  law  was  introduced  in 
Washington  some  years  ago  purporting 
to  give  the  power  required.  I  think  it 
was  10  per  cent  that  was  to  be  set  aside 
for  parking  purposes.  It  is  an  imprac- 
ticable, foolish,  and  unjust  measure- 
would  be  if  it  had  gone  into  effect — 
because  you  have  big  subdivisions  and 
little  subdivisions,  and  when  applying 
it  to  some  of  the  little  subdivisions,  it 
would  merely  amount  to  a  little  sliver 
that  would  not  be  worth  anything,  and 
you  might  get  little  patches  stuck  ail 
around  while  you  really  wanted  some 
larger  areas.  I  will  say  that  I  do  believe 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  find  some  way 
in  which  a  more  effective  compulsion  can 
be  applied,  in  connection  with  the  time 
of  filing  the  plat  for  a  subdivision,  to 
secure  the  setting  apart  of  a  reasonable 
amount  of  local  park  areas,  providing, 
perhaps,  for  a  payment  in  case  a  sub- 
division has  no  such  areas,  and  it  does 
not  seem  reasonable  that  it  should  have 
such  park  areas  within  it,  a  small  sub- 
division, that  it  should  be  required  to 
contribute  something  toward  the  ac- 
quirement of  such  areas  for  the  neighbor- 
hood. We  haven't  got  that  yet,  but  I 
think  we  are  perhaps  going  to  get  it. 
Mr.  Bassett  is  rather  hopeful,  and  he  is 
trying  some  experiments  in  New  York 
along  that  line.  I  don't  know  whether 
it  will  be  soon,  but  sooner  or  later  I  think 
we  will  get  it. 

Question:  To  carry  one  matter  just  a 
little  bit  further,  would  Mr.  Olmsted  say 
that  the  city  planning  commission  should 
have  no  authority  over  the  choice  of  a 
park  or  playground  site? 

Mr.  Olmsted:  I  think  it  has  and  I 
think  it  should  have,  because  it  is  quite 
properly  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  plan- 
ning commission  in  connection  with  the 
other  parts  of  city  planning,  to  know  and 


see  to  it  that  the  lands  selected  for  park  , 
and  recreation  purposes  are  placed,  for  ' 
example,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  im- 
portant thoroughfares.  What  I  did  mean 
to  say  is  simply  this,  that  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  that  authority 
should  not  be  exercised  by  the  City 
Planning  Commission  in  such  a  way  that 
the  park  authorities  should  be  relieved 
of  any  burden  or  responsibility  for  that 
thing — they  are  too  ready  to  lie  down, 
and  "let  George  do  it."  That  applies 
to  park  commissions  just  as  much  as  it 
does  to  anybody  else.  And  the  park 
commission  or  other  park  agency,  ought 
to  take  the  initiative  rather  than  lying 
down  on  the  job  and  letting  the  city 
planning  commission  supply  all  the  in- 
itiative, because  you  are  not  going  to  get 
a  good  administration  otherwise. 

Mr.  Marston  Campbell,  of  Oakland:  I 
think  I  can  answer  the  question  as  re- 
gards dual  authority.  The  Park  Board 
of  the  City  of  Oakland  consists  of  three 
members,  appointed  for  five  year  over- 
lapping terms,  with  the  result  that  the 
program  instituted  for  the  development 
is  generally  carried  to  completion.  In 
other  words,  a  new  administration  coming 
in  does  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
program  as  laid  out  by  the  Park  Board. 
The  Park  Board  of  the  City  of  Oakland 
is  a  board  of  charter  creation,  with  powers 
absolutely  given  to  them  in  the  control 
of  the  park  lands.  In  fact,  the  title  lies 
in  them.  The  control  extends  to  the 
planning,  the  employment  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  landscape  engineer.  The 
Recreation  Board  is  a  separate  board  en- 
tirely. It  is  also  created  by  charter  pro- 
vision. We  have  absolutely  no  conflict 
between  the  Recreation  Board  and  the 
Park  Board.  I  think  one  great  thing  in 
municipal  administration  has  been  ac- 
complished— a  perfect  cooperation  be 
tween  the  two  departments.  In  fact, 
Lake  Merritt,  that  wonderfully  beautiful 
park  in  the  City  of  Oakland  is  a  case  in 
point.     The  Park  Board  constructed  the 
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One  of  These  30  Offices 
Is  Your  Office 

Look  at  the  map.  Find  your  office— the  one  nearest  you.  This 
is  one  of  the  30  offices  of  the  Portland  Cement  Association. 
Each  has  a  stafi  of  men  whose  business  it  is  to  supply  you  with 
information  on  the  uses  of  concrete. 

Whether  you  use  concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you,  call  upon 
your  office  as  your  needs  require. 

We  have  for  distribution  helpful  booklets  on  the  many  uses 
of  concrete.  They  represent  the  accumulated  knowledge  and 
experience  of  twenty-one  years  of  Portland  Cement  Association 
service.  Like  all  other  helps  which  the  cement  industry  offers 
through  the  Pordand  Cement  Association,  there  is  no  obligation. 

Our  booklet  "Concrete  Around  the  Home" 
may  interest  you.  Send  for  it  today 
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luiulcvanl  system  there,  ami  here  the 
other  liay,  by  a  resolution,  it  turned  that 
over  to  the  Recreation  Department. 
Areas  of  parks  in  the  City  of  Oakland 
have  heen,  l>y  resolution,  handed  over  to 
the  Recreation  Department  for  recrea- 
tion purposes.  .And  the  relation  between 
the  Recreation  Department  and  the 
School  Department  is  also  very  close. 
Our  .Municipal  (Jolf  Links  at  Lake 
Chahot,  about  two  hundred  odd  acres, 
is  al.so  under  the  control  of  the  Play- 
L:rountl  Department.  In  the  matter  of 
policinu;  the  parks,  the  Chief  of  Police 
gives  service  there.  So  I  have  become, 
after  three  years  on  the  Board,  rather  of 
the  opinion  that  the  two  operate  much 
better  than  one.  We  have  been  successful 
in  it,  at  any  rate.  There  is  a  line  of  de- 
markation  between  recreation  and  park 
work.  We  have  recognized  that  and 
recognized  it  fully.  We  have  just  finished 
one  park  in  F.lmhurst,  for  example,  and 
have  set  aside  for  the  Playground  De- 
partment a  certain  part  of  that  sufficient 
for  a  triple  tennis  court,  ami  at  Lakeside, 
the  tennis  courts  have  been  turned  over 
to  the  Recreation  Department.  That  has 
been  generally  successful  with  us,  and 
I  have  imagineil  the  success  lies  in  the 
fact  that  tho.se  three  Boards  are  created 
by  charter  provisions.  They  cannot  be 
interfered  with  in  any  way  by  the  govern- 
ing boily  of  the  city.  They  are  dependent, 
of  course,  upon  the  legislative  bod\-  of 
the  city  for  the  moneys  appropriated  for 
their  care  and  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment. But  after  that  money  is  ap- 
propriateil,  the  absolute  control  of  the 
expenditure  of  the  mone\-  so  appropriateil 


is  in  the  Park  Board  ami  the  Recreation 
Department,  according  to  which  is  using 
the  fund. 

I  often  think,  Mr.  Olmsteil,  that  the 
term  "city  planning"  is  somewhat  of  a 
misnomer.  "Planning"  naturally  im- 
parts a  beginning.  No  city  is  ever 
finished.  "City  development"  seems  tn 
be  a  more  logical  and  a  better  psychologi- 
cal term  than  "city  planning."  The  func- 
tion of  the  Park  Board  of  the  City  of 
Oakland,  for  instance,  is  to  plan  fu tun- 
parks.  A  comprehensive  survey  has  been 
made,  and  Oakland  is  well  laid  out  with 
the  idea  of  future  parks  in  view.  The 
parking  system  is  well  taken  care  of,  as 
is  recreation.  There  will  be  instituted 
within  a  few  days,  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings to  acquire  20()  acres  of  propertx 
and  additions  in  Redwoods,  which  will 
then  give  us  a  wonderful  chain  of  parks 
up  to  I'^ruitvale,  and  around  up  to  Joa- 
quin Miller's  old  place.  If  you  are  going 
to  have  parks,  gentlemen,  in  any  of  your 
cities,  have  a  park  commission  by  ail 
means,  and  give  them  the  authority  to 
create.  Our  parks  in  the  City  of  Oak- 
land show  the  effect  of  that  kimi  of  con- 
trol. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  bring 
out  in  connection  with  this.  We  have  a 
little  park  in  Oakland,  called  De  Fremery 
Park.  A  creed  runs  through  it.  And 
there  you  will  find  the  California  laurel 
and  the  oak  and  others  of  our  wonderful 
California  trees,  and  we  haven't  allowed 
anybody  to  do  anything  by  way  of  "im- 
provements" in  that  park,  but  have  main- 
tained its  wonderful  beauty  as  nature's 
landscape  engineer  first  gave  it  to  us. 
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Revised  1923  Street 

Improvement  Forms 


We  have  just  completed  a  most  thorough  revision  of 
all  our  legal  forms  in  connection  with  street  improvements  to 
include  the  changes  caused  by  recent  amendments. 

Street  improvement  is  now  being  performed  in  the 
majority  of  our  Cities  and  Towns,  and  the  intricacies  caused 
by  our  ever  changing  laws  only  increases  the  possibilities  of 
serious  legal  errors.  Our  forms  have  been  revised  and  re- 
checked  by  Attorneys  and  Street  Experts,  who  are  well 
versed  in  matters  of  this  kind,  and  therefore,  are  as  near 
perfect  as  possible  to  make  them. 

The  forms  are  very  complete,  all  legal  wording  being 
in  full,  leaving  spaces  that  the  various  Cities  must  fill  in, 
such  as  dates,  descriptions  and  numbers. 

We  have  put  these  forms  in  sets,  which  are  sufficient 
to  complete  one  street  proceeding,  or  they  can  be  ordered  in 
quantities  of  various  forms. 

Why  take  the  risk  of  errors  by  making  your  own  forms, 
when  ours  will  save  both  time  and  trouble. 

Order  one  set  of  forms  to-day,  and  be  prepared  against 
emergency. 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Specializing  in  Street  Forms  for  Municipalities 
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The  Pacific  Telephone  and  Teltgraph 
Company  has  prepared  a  graphic  chart 
showing  the  growth  of'  its  services  in 
Palo  Alto  tor  1923,  as  compared  with 
other  California  cities.  The  increase  for 
Palo  Alto  was  the  greatest  in  the  State, 
figured  on  a  population  basis,  being  17% 
higher  than  the  record  building  boom  in 
bis  Angeles.  Building  activity  is  con- 
tinuing, a  $2(X),0(X)  hotel  and  several 
business  buildings  now  being  constructed, 
and  with  plans  in  preparation  for  a 
$200,000  theatre  which  will  be  built  during 
the  vear.  Many  residences  costing  from 
$10,000  to  $40,000  each  are  being  built. 

The  work  of  paving  streets  in  Palo 
.Alto  continues  unabated.  The  Board  of 
Public  Works  has  begun  its  season's  pro- 
gram, which  includes  several  miles  of 
pavement  for  the  current  year,  and  Cres- 
cent Park,  a  recent  subdivision  of  high 
class  residence  property  will  be  paved 
under  private  contract.  The  purpose  of 
the  city  to  repave  and  otherwise  improve 
University  .Avenue  and  Waverley  Street, 
has  brought  about  an  unusual  situation. 
The  Peninsular  Railway  Company's 
tracks  are  on  these  streets  and  are  in  bad 
condition.  Rather  than  pay  the  cost  of 
rebuilding  its  tracks,  the  railway  com- 
pany has  applied  to  the  State  Railroad 
Commission  to  abandon  its  franchise  and 
tear  up  the  present  tracks.  Should  such 
permission  be  granted,  it  is  probable  that 
auto  bus  lines  (perhaps  municipal)  will 
take  the  place  of  the  street  cars.  The 
date  for  a  hearing  has  not  been  fixed  by 
the  Railroatl  Commission. 

Frank  Kassiin. 

Yreka  is  contemplating  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  septic  tank,  a  new  bottom 
in  the  reservoir,  with  the  possibility  of 
an  addition  to  the  reservoir  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  water  and  the  re- 


placing of  8(X)  feet  of  ten-inch  pipe  con- 
necting the  reservoir  with  the  distribu- 
tion system.  A  new  source  for  an  ad- 
ditional supply  of  water  is  being  sought, 
with  several  propositions  in  view. 

The  Pomona  Grange  is  considering  the 
Yreka  Auto  Park  as  a  site  for  a  building 
in  which  to  exhibit  Siskiyou  County  pro- 
ducts. The  Board  of  Trustees  have  of- 
fered the  site  and  will  contribute  toward 
the  building,  providing  arrangement  can 
be  made  for  a  rest  room  for  the  .Auto 
Park  therein. 

The  clerk  is  now  nearing  the  close  ot 
his  twenty-eighth   year  in   the  position. 

An    ordinance    providing    for    the    ap- 
pointment of  a  city  manager  will  conic 
up  for  adoption  at  the  meeting  to-nigh r. 
Yours  very  truly, 

U.  F.  Brown, 

City  Clerk. 

Paso  Robles  has  just  completed  two 
new  lines  of  Sewer  extension;  and  has 
under  way  a  new  Sewage  Disposal  Plant. 

Also  a  new  Union  High  School  building 
is  to  be  built.  Contracts  have  been  let 
and  work  has  begun,  preparing  for  the 
foundation. 

Streets   are    being   graded    and    man\- 
new  culverts  are  being  installed. 
Yours  truly, 

Ida  K.  Welborn, 

City  Clerk. 

WooDL.ANi) — This  cit>  accepted  this 
month  two  pieces  of  .American  LaF'rance 
Fire  Apparatus,  that  is.  One  Type  75, 
750  gallon  pumper  and  hose  car,  and  one 
Type  38,  chemical,  hose  car  and  600  gal- 
lon per  minute  pumper. 

The  Board  also  authorized  the  instal- 
lation of  ten  new  fire  alarm  boxes  and  one 
Gamewell  diaphone. 

Yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Laugenour. 
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Another  Case 

of  Asphaltic-Type  Preference 


East  Sixth  Street,  Reno,  Nevada 
Three-inch  black  base,  two-inch  as- 
phaltic  concrete  wearing  surface  con- 
structed with  Union  "D"  grade  asphalt 
by  Clark  &  Henery  Construction  Com- 
pany. 


Asphalt  pavements  are 
noiseless,  dustless,  easy  to 

They  are  shock-absorb- 
ing, resilient,  easier  on 
vehicles  and  tires. 

They  mean  lower  first 
costs   and    lower    mainten- 

They  are  longer   lived. 

They  cause  fewer  traffic 
interruptions  due  to  closing 
for  repairs,  and  require  less 
time  for  those  repairs,  there- 
fore, more  constant  use. 


When  Reno,  Nevada's 
leading  city,  seeks  perfec- 
tion in  paving,  asphaltic 
concrete  is  specified. 

Each  year,  increasing 
yardage  of  this  type  of 
pavement  is  being  laid  in 
this  progressive  munici- 
pality. 

This  is  but  another  illus- 
tration of  the  ever  increas- 
ing popularity  of  this  type 


of  pavement,  the  results  of 
time  tried  tests  for  dura- 
bility. The  economy  of 
time  and  the  ease  with 
which  asphalt  pavements 
are  laid  are  also  important 
factors  in  its  wide  selection 
by  progressive  communi- 
ties. 

Satisfactory  paving  is  one 
of  the  greatest  benefits  to 
the  welfare  of  a  community 
and  its  prosperity. 


Asphalt  Pavements 
Are  Correct  In  Principle 


Union  Oil 
Company 

of  California 


Union  "D" 

Grade  Asphalt 
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^I'I'RMnF.I)  \- 

l.nnil 
Kiiililiim 


IK  ()\F.R   CUV   ASSESSME.M 

$  5,870,50.1  or   U,7^; 
8.275.580  or  445'T 


Intal  increase.     J 14. 146,08.1  or  2h. 


Land 
Biiiiiiini; 


Land 
Kuildi 


'iE.S.SMENT — (city 
MATEO) 

$  2.02-1,680 
1 ,458.665 


$  .1.482,345 

.'ALL'E   OVER   COIXTV    AS- 
SE.S.SMENT 

$  7,361,197  or  .164^0 
8,676,729  or  595% 


$16,037,926  or  463^1 


have  obtained  the  mo.st  reasonable  and 
logical  set  of  values  it  wr)uld  be  possible 
to  secure.  I  feel  that  property  owners 
generally  will  agree  with  this  view,  fol- 
lowing a  study  of  the  report  submitted 
by  Mr.  Stafford.     (Signed): 

C  I'".  Price,  City  Manager. 

REALTY       nOARl)       I'RESIDE.VT       COMMENDS 

The   new   appraisal   figures   provide   a 
basis  on  which  we  should  be  able  to  set 
a  much  lower  tax  rate  than  formerly.     I 
understand    that    practically    all    values 
have   been    increased,   but   it   is   beyond  . 
doubt  that  the  new  figures  give  a  more 
equitable    appraisal    of  every    parcel    of 
property  than  could  be  obtained  unticr 
the  old  methods.     (Signed): 
.A.  .A.  ROCHF.X, 
Prcsiiient  Biirlingame-San  Mateo  Realrv 
'Board 


SAN  MATEO  OFFICIALS  AND 
PROMINENT  CITIZENS  FAVOR  RE- 
APPRAISAL METHODS. 

MAYOR    SMIIH    ENDORSES 

Our  citizens  met  together  in  confer- 
ences to  fix  the  relative  value  of  down- 
town property.  Acting  on  the  values 
thus  determined,  Mr.  Stafford  has  com- 
puted the  figures,  using  also  the  services 
of  his  valuation  engineer  in  consultation 
with  owners  as  to  building  costs,  material 
prices,  etc.,  which  were  necessary  to  the 
fixing  of  values  for  downtown  business 
structures.  The  figures,  as  submitted  in 
the  report,  and  the  report  itself,  indicate 
that  every  possible  consideration  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  fair  and  equitable  appraisal  has 
been  given  us.  I  think  we  can  give  the 
work  of  Mr.  Stafford  unqualified  endorse- 
ment.    (Signed): 

Frederick  L  Smith,  .Mayor. 

CITY  MANAGER  APPROVES 

With  the  application  of  modern  an- 
alytic methods  to  the  appraisal  of  pro- 
perty in  San  Mateo,  as  provided  in  the 
new  valuation.  I  am  convinced  that  we 


CHAMBER       OK       COMMERCE       PLEASED 

There  is  no  i|uesti()n  in  my  mind  but 
that  the  new  appraisal  fills  the  require 
ments  for  an  adjustment  of  taxes  on  the 
proper  basis,  which  is  a  fair  ileal  for  ever\ 
body.  When  the  new  San  Mateo  chartci 
was  adopted  it  called  for  this  change. 
There  will  be  some  opposition.  There  is 
opposition  to  everything.  The  people 
voted  for  a  new  valuation  of  city  pro- 
pert>-  anei  they  have  it.  So  far  as  I  can 
discover  it  is  j  u  s  t  a  n  d  equitable  all 
aroiintl.     (.Sinnetl): 

DANIKLC.  IMBODEN, 
Manager  Three  Cities  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Editor's  Notk:  Thi.s  is  the  forty-fiftli 
community  ripnnii.sal  directed  l)y  .James  (!, 
Stafford,  for  the  purpo.se,s  of  Equalizing  Ta\ 
-Assessments.  His  methods  have  been  adopleil 
by  such  places  as  Los  .Angeles  City  and  Counly. 
including  the  principal  cities  and  towns  out- 
side of  tjiie  City  of  Los  .Vngeh's.  .such  as  Pasa- 
dena, Pomona,  etc..  .Stockton.  Santa  Barbara. 
Marysville,  Benicia,  HeddinR.  Manteca,  and  , 
the  .Arizona  .State  Tax  Conimi.ssion.  which 
had  .such  appraisal  work  done  in  the  cities  of 
Phoenix,  ulobe,  Miami.  Douglas,  Bisliee. 
Prescott,  and  Tucson,  hirgely  imder  Stafford's 
supervision,  several  years  ago.  A  number  of 
eastern  cities  have  adopted  similar  methods 
to  Equalize  Tax  .Assessments. 
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each  city  must  juiige  for  itself.  Then,  so 
far  as  high  huiUiings  are  concerned,  it  is 
the  first  new  form  that  has  come  to  the 
human  race  since  the  discovery  of  the 
Gothic.  .And  I  want  to  take  oft'  my  hat 
to  Joyce  B.  Ford,  who  sits  here  listening 
to  my  words,  who  was  the  author,  more 
than  anyone  else,  of  this  form  so  adapt- 
able to  New  York  City;  of  pyramidal 
buildings.  Lets  light  and  air  down  into 
the  streets.  Why,  on  some  of  our  new 
streets,  a  woman  can  see  the  color  of 
tlress  goods  on  the  first  floor,  and  that  is 
a  novelty  in  New  York  City,  for  before 
that  our  big  buildings  like  bandboxes  set 
up  on  edge  with  a  cornice  projecting  over 
the  streets,  and  artificial  light — in  fact, 
no  light  at  all  in  some  of  our  40-f(iot 
streets. 

Then  there  was  the  area  map.  The 
area  map  was  the  best  method  of  bring- 
ing protection  of  small  units.  In  your 
city,  you  have  usually' done  it  by  the  one 
family  house,  the  two  family  house,  the 
three  family  house,  or  block  or  apartment 
houses — some  such  manner  as  that.  We 
avoided  that.  We  were  afraid  to  adopt 
that  method,  because  we  could  not  see 
the  immediate  relation  between  that  and 
the  health,  safety,  morals,  and  general 
welfare  of  the  neighborhood.  We  said  to 
ourselves,  "Is  not  a  two  family  house  in 
the  midst  of  an  Arizona  desert,  with  a 
hundred  thousand  acres  around  it,  just 
as  healthy  and  just  as  safe  and  just  as 
moral  as  the  one  family  house  in  the 
ordinary  city?  It  is  a  little  hard  to  con- 
vince the  judges  in  some  of  these  matters. 
So  we  put  it  on  a  percentage  basis.  In 
some  localities,  you  can  build  100  per 
cent,  that  is,  on  100  per  cent  of  your  lot, 
whereas,  in  the  outlying  residential  dis- 
tricts, that  is  entirely  unessential,  and 
we  could  provide  for  25  per  cent  of  the  lot 
being  in  the  front  yard,  and  a  certain  per- 
centage at  the  rear.  You  can  see  that 
the  percentage  of  the  front  yard  and  the 


back  yarii  and  builiiing  can  readily  be  { 
provided  for  untler  the  community  power, 
with  fairness  to  everybody,  under  thc 
head  of  safety,  in  this  general  connection, 
is  a  question  of  the  ability  to  get  fire  ap- 
paratus— and  there  were  a  dozen  things 
that  would  come  directly  under  this  com- 
munity power.  .And  it  is  reasonable  that 
there  should  be  provision  made  for  the 
area  that  can  be  covered;  it  is  patent  that 
90  per  cent  of  the  lot  may  be  covered  b- 
building  in  the  congested  district,  wherr 
as  in  the  outlying  district  there  is  n 
sense  whatever  in  having  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  lot  covered  by  buildings. 

Those  two  maps  were  not  enough,  be- 
cause those  invasions  were  largely  caused 
by  improper  usage,  something  as  I  have 
described,  and  on  that  map  we  did  it  in 
a  very  broad  way,  because  of  our  fear  of 
court  criticism  of  bringing  this  subject 
under  the  community  power,  and  so  we 
just  made  three  districts,  resident  dis- 
tricts, in  which  churches,  dwellings,  clubs, 
schools  could  go  as  well  as  residences,  but 
business  and  industry  could  not  go;  and 
as  a  .second,  the  business  districts,  in 
which  dwellings  could  go  and  business 
could  go,  hut  not  any  industry;  and  as  a 
third,  the  unrestricted  districts,  in  which 
anything  could  go.  That  is  a  rather  broaii 
classification,  not  so  good  as  many  cities 
have  establisheil  since.  .And  yet,  be- 
cause of  its  breadth,  i)ecause  of  the  clear 
division  between  kimis  of  usage,  the 
courts  have  been  very  prone  to  uphold 
it. 

What  was  the  result?  The  residence 
districts  of  one  family  houses  was  pro- 
tected against  the  storekeeper  who  would 
try  to  short  circuit  the  business  of  the 
locality  by  jumping  from  the  trolley  car 
street  a  tenth  of  a  mile  away  to  a  resi- 
dential corner,  injuring  rentals  on  the 
business  streets  because  he  ought  to  be 
there,  and  injuring  rentals  on  the  resi- 
dence streets  because  he  ought  not  to  be 
there.     Quietly,  without  turmoil  of  dis- 
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NONE  OF  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
FACTORS 

.  .  .  the  shock  and  the  jerk  of  heavy  interurban  cars  as  they  stop 
or  start  along  Brand  Boulevard, 

....  the  incessant  shaking  and  moving  of  the  rails,  due  to  the 
rocking,  rolling  and  vibrating  of  the  P.  E.  trains  speeding  back  and 
forth  on  this  main  thoroughfare  in  Glendale,  California 

the  cutting  and  crushing  effect  on  the  pavements,  caused 

the  tires  and  wheels  of  countless  heavy  automobiles,  trucks  or 
wagons  that  persist  in  running  on  these  tracks, 

NONE  of  these  straining  factors  have  the  wearing  detri- 
mental effect  on  oil  macadam  roads  that  they  have  on  other  types  of 
construction 

ESPECIALLY  whenGILMOREASPHALTICROAD 

OILS  and  BINDERS  have  been  used,  as  in  this  case,  on  a  section  forty 
feet  wide,  between  California  and  1 0th  Streets 

BECAUSE  oil  macadam  is  a  wonderful  shock  ab- 
sorber, has  more  life  than  any  other  type  of  road,  is  always  responsive, 
yielding  just  enough  to  pressure,  resilient  in  every  cubic  inch    !   ! 


Gilmore  Asphaltic  Road  Oils  for  Oil  Macadam  Construction 


GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

2423  E.   28th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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initos  nr  litijiation,  Iniiliiings  were  sctirc- 
itatfil  acconiiny  to  height,  area,  ami  use, 
l>y  the  permissiixi  or  refusal  u(  bi.ikiing 
permits.  The  sporadic  industry  went  to 
the  place  where  it  belonged.  They  used 
to  order  coal,  where  all  the  coal  haii  to 
be  brought  through  the  city  streets, 
pounding  them  up  so  that  the  taxpayers 
had  to  renew  them  every  once  in  a  while. 
Now  those  industries  go  into  places  where 
they  do  not  have  to  use  the  streets  so 
much. 

Why,  some  cities,  Milwaukee,  for  ex- 
ample, was  having  a  cordon  of  factories 
built  right  around  the  city  that  would 
have  to  be  the  location  for  residence  dis- 
tricts as  the  city  enlarged  just,  pierced 
that  cordon  of  factories.  We  stopped 
that  in  Greater  New  Y'ork.  Fifth  .Avenue 
was  saved.  The  garage  problem  has  been 
solved,  not  by  lessening  the  places  for 
garages,  but  by  putting  the  garages  in 
suitable  places,  so  that  all  owners  of  gar- 
ages and  all  builders  of  garages  are  well 
suited  in  that  respect. 


Now,  someone  will  say,  "Mr.  Bassctr, 
how  is  it  that  nou  can  run  a  great  city 
in  a  mould?  Must  not  a  great  city  grow 
and  develop  and  change  according  to  its 
changing  needs?"  "Why,  of  course  it 
must.  .And  that  is  one  of  the  features  of 
doing  it  under  this  community  power, 
which  resides  in  the  Legislative  body.  In 
our  enabling  act,  before  we  began  zoning, 
we  implanted  a  provision  for  making 
changes  in  the  zoning  plan  after  it  was 
once  imposed  on  the  whole  city,  but  we 
prevented  easy  changes,  because,  if  a 
change  can  be  made  easily  in  a  zoning 
plan,  by  the  mere  change  of  a  vote  of  oik 
member  ot  the  Council,  or  by  a  new 
council  coming  in  and  wanting  to  re-zone 
the  whole  city,  I  might  have  built  an 
eight  story  building,  depending  on  the 
stiffness  of  the  zoning  law,  and  then,  b\ 
a  change  in  the  law,  my  neighbor  on  each 
side  may  put  up  a  twenty  story  building, 
and  I  am  penalized  because  I  have  obeyed 
zoning  law.  There  must  be  an  amount 
of  stiffness  in  the  law,  a  breadth  and  stiff- 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   u»e  STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes   STEEL  TANKS  for   all   purposes. 

Desifjned,   Fabricated,    Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting. 

non-corrosive    Quality.       You  will  find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts 

under  the  State  Highways. 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 


444  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


1758  N.  Broadway 

LOS  ANGELES 


BAKERS  FI£LD 
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ness  that  will  be  highly  protective.  We 
realize  that,  and  that  was  brought  about 
n  this  manner — and  I  am  saying  these 
things  because  you  haven't  such  pro- 
visions here  in  California,  and  I  think 
perhaps  you  should  think  it  over.  There 
was  implanted  in  the  enabling  .Act  a 
provision  that  no  change  could  be  maiie 
except  by  a  hearing  and  an  advertising 
of  the  hearing,  and  that  then,  if  20  per 
cent  of  the  property  affected  by  the 
change  protested  in  writing,  then  it  re- 
quired the  unanimous  vote  of  our  legal 
authority,  which  consisted  of  eight  men. 
In  some  cities  it  would  undoubtedly  be 
better  to  have  it  three-quarters  or  per- 
haps even  two-thirds.  But,  with  a  small 
Legislative  body  like  that,  the  provision 
for  a  unanimous  vote  is  good. 

What  is  the  effect  of  such  a  provision? 
It  prevents  taking  a  snap  judgment 
against  the  man,  if  the  proposed  change 
would  operate  unfairly  to  him.  And  the 
action  ought  to  be  slowed  up  in  such  a 
case,  so  that  the  person  aggrieved  may 


have  his  opportunity,  and  he  can  usually 
find  one  member  of  the  Council  that  will 
refrain  from  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  even 
where  there  may  be  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration, the  matter  must  lie  in  abeyance 
until  there  is  a  unanimous  vote.  As  I 
say,  I  believe  that  stiffness  is  necessary 
to  it. 

Someone  may  say,  "How  do  you  take 
care  of  exceptions  in  your  plan?  Because 
surely,  in  the  diversity  of  building  and 
use  of  buildings  and  land,  there  must  be 
many  exceptional  cases.  Do  not  those 
exceptional  cases  perhaps  constitute  con- 
fiscation and  arbitrariness?" 

After  the  first  few  months  of  operation 
of  the  zoning  plan,  we  saw  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  that  direction, 
to  prevent  numerous  test  cases  going  up 
that  would  have  punched  holes  in  our 
zoning  plan.  So  we  created  what  we  call 
a  Board  of  .Appeal — and  in  some  places 
they  call  it  a  Board  of  .Adjustment.  That 
is  a  body  that  is  administrative,  not  legis- 
lative, acting  according  to  their  discre- 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

f^ot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND,    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
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tion,  supposcii  to  lic  iDmposcii  ot  experts 
in  those  fields,  acting  under  a  rule  pre- 
scribed In-  the  Legislature,  that  rule 
being  that  they  can  vary  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  in  a  case  of  practical  difficulty, 
and  unnecessary  hardship. 

What  is  the  result  of  that?  No  man  in 
our  city  can,  in  a  case  that  appears  to 
impose  hardship  upon  him,  go  at  once 
into  the  court  by  mandamus  and  ask  to 
have  the  law  declared  unconstitutional 
in  that  particular.  Very  many  of  those 
cases  arise.  They  will  arise  in  a  village 
of  2,000  people — it  isn't  the  size  of  the 
city  that  creates  these  exceptional  cases. 
A  line  of  division  may  run  through  a 
man's  lot,  leaving  half  of  it  in  the  resi- 
dence district  and  half  in  the  business 
district  fronting  on  a  street,  and  yet  he 
is  entitled  to  put  up  something  that  will 
earn  6  per  cent.  Sometimes  the  question 
arises  upon  a  mi.sshapen  lot,  where  he 
must  have  some  adaptation  of  the  law  to 
his  land.  Sometimes  it  is  a  case  of  a  lot 
in  a  residence  district,  with  two  non-con- 
forming buildings,  one  on  each  side,  and 
on  each  he  is  compelled  to  put  up  a  one 
family  house,  we  will  say,  he  could  not 
sell  it,  and  it  is  confiscatory  to  compel 
him  to  put  it  up. 

.And  in  all  of  this,  remember  that  it  is 
not  retroactive.  Our  plan  was  to  pre- 
serve invested  capital.  If  a  man  had  a 
non-conforming  store  or  factory,  he  didn't 
have  to  remove  it,  but  he  could  go  on 
until  the  crack  of  doom,  because  this 
movement  was  looking  to  the  future,  and 
we  considered  that  the  past  would  gradu- 
ally take  care  of  itself,  if  we  stablized  and 
protected  buildings  and  land  for  the 
future. 

Now,  let  me  show  you  how  a  man  must 
go  ahead,  if  his  plan  is  rejected  In  the 
Commissioners.  Why  must  he  go  to  the 
Board  of  Appeals  instead  of  a  court?  He 
must  go  there,  because  that  is  a  remedy 
afforded  him  by  law,  there  is  a  forum  pro- 
vided for  his  lienefit,  and  he  cannot  bring 


up  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  until 
he  has  exhausted  the  remedies  that  are 
provided  for  him  by  law.  When  he  goes 
before  these  practical  people,  and  this  is 
a  board  of  seven,  composed  of  men  of 
common  sense,  and  he  is  glad  to  do  it 
— he  feels  a  great  deal  more  comfortable 
among  his  kin-folks  than  he  would  before 
the  court.  The  people  like  the  Board  of 
Appeals  and  to  take  their  case  there, 
bec^ise  that  Board  is  composed  of  archi- 
tects, engineers,  real  estate  men,  an^i 
builders,  and  they  inject  some  human 
common  sen.se  into  the  otherwise  per- 
haps confiscatory  situation — and  that  is 
what  .some  of  these  situations  need, 
human,  common  sense.  (Laughter).  And 
the  courts  will  always  back  a  discretion- 
ary board  that  is  supposed  to  be  expert, 
and  not  try  to  substitute  their  own 
opinion  on  the  tact,  if  the  concUision 
reached  by  the  expert  about  it  shows 
that  they  acted  with  due  discretion,  with- 
out corruption,  and  according  to  law. 
.'Knd  that  is  one  reason  why,  in  the  great 
city  of  New  York,  the  dozens  of  cases 
arising  that  get  into  the  courts,  on  zon- 
ing, with  this  Board  of  Appeals  passing 
on  twenty  cases  a  week,  there  has  never 
been  a  single  action  of  mandamus  against 
the  constitutionality  of  the  zoning  law 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  eight  years, 
and  not  a  word  of  court  criticism  of  that 
law  during  that  time.  (.Applause).  .And 
the  reason  is,  first,  because  every  arbi-l 
trary  or  confiscatory  situation  is  taken: 
care  of,  so  that  the  man  can  edrn  his  six 
per  cent  or  his  eight  per  cent,  and  he  is 
not  put  in  a  hole;  and,  secondly,  because 
the  litigant  cannot  over  night  bring  up 
the  question  of  constitutionality  and 
punch  a  hole  in  the  zoning  ordinance — 
he  has  to  get  a  court  review,  if  he  is  dis- 
gruntled with  the  decision  of  the  Boar<j 
of  Appeals,  and  then  appeal  from  that 
court  review,  and  then,  if  he  goes  to  th« 
court  of  last  resort  and  that  court  thinks 
the  Board  of  .Appeals  did  not  do  it  quitt 
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Tacoma.  W 
Broadway,  one 
important 

City, 
surfaced  with  asphal- 
tic  concrete  (Warren 
type)  without  inter- 
fering with  traffic  or 
business. 


fg  %o  Blockade— 

f\lj3  Loss  of  Business! 

In  1922  the  business  men  along  Pacific 
Avenue,  Tacoma,  had  to  consider  the  ur- 
gently needed  repair  of  that  street's  worn- 
out  brick  pavement — and  more  particularly 
how  it  should  be  done  without  traffic  inter- 
ruptions and  serious  loss  of  business. 

Their  decision  in  favor  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete (Warren  type)  was  a  fortunate  one. 
Not  once  was  the  street  "blockaded";  not 
a  dollar's  worth  of  business  was  lost! — 
for  asphaltic  concrete  "cools"  in  about  24 
hours,  and  is  then  ready  for  service. 

Incidentally  the  investment  in  the  old  brick  pave- 
ment was  conserved  as  it  was  used  as  a  sub-base 
for   the  new   wearing   surface. 

The  unqualiBed  approval  of  asphaltic  concrete  by 
Tacoma  business  men  is  shown  in  contracts  subse- 
quently awarded  for  other  important  business  thor- 
oughfares. Tacoma,  like  most  Pacific  Coast  cities, 
is  choosing  this  class  of  construction  more  and 
more.  At  present  it  has  over  a  third  of  a  million 
square  feet  of  asphaltic  concrete  surfacing  of  vari- 
ous types  on  old  brick  or  stone-block  pavements. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 
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right,  they  will  sciut  it  hack  to  the  limwd 
of  Appeals.  Mr.  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  and 
his  neighhor  oti  Madison  .Avenue  litiga- 
ted five  years  trying  to  get  a  case  into 
mandamus,  to  punch  a  hole  in  our  zoning 
ordinance,  and  spent  ?.^(K),(X)0  in  lawyers' 
fees  ami  printing,  and  after  they  had 
been  twice  to  the  highest  court  in  our 
State,  they  landed  right  back  in  the 
Board  of  Appeals.    (Laughter). 

Now,  I  come  with  a  message  to  the 
coast  states  and  cities.  I  am  in  deadly 
earnest  about  it.  I  am  not  coming  here 
to  attend  a  pink  tea.  In  the  zoning  that 
you  are  doing  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  \ou 


have  not,  in   the  first   place,  a  good 
abling   act.      Your  enabling  act   clot; 
cities  with  the  power  to  zone — your  hi 
rule    constitutional    provisions    proba 
does  that  when  it  gives  cities  the  po 
to  legislate  on  the  concerns  or  affair- 
cities.    But  under  your  enabling  act,  \ 
cannot    have    any    saving    process  — 
change  of  one  vote  in  your  council  i..i 
change  your  zoning,  you  are  issuing  wh: 
amounts  to  special  permits  all  the  tim 
and,  whenever  a  zoning  plan  desceniis 
the  theory  of  special  permits,  it  is  aim 
no  good.     You  have  a  board  right  Ik 
in  San  Francisco  that  mav  be  consideit 
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to  perform  the  hnu-tiun  ot'  the  Board  ot" 
Appeals  of  New  York.  But  it  does  not. 
All  that  it  can  do  is  to  report  to  the 
council,  ami  the  council  can  make  the 
change,  or  not,  just  as  it  sees  fit.  But 
no  man  has  to  go  to  that  Commission 
hefore  he  can  bring  up  constitutionalit\-, 
and  no  man  has  to  apply  to  the  legislative 
body  to  change  the  law  because  he  can 
bring  up  constitutionality.  The  law  is 
there.  He  can  attack  it  because  it  is 
there,  and  no  forum  is  possible,  under 
your  enabling  act,  in  your  coast  cities, 
that  will  give  discretion  to  a  board  to 
issue  a  permit  in  exceptional  cases,  after 
which  one  deeming  himself  injured  is  com- 
pelled to  review  the  board's  action  b> 
certiorari  instead  of  plunging  at  once  into 
mandamus. 

You  have,  I  say,  no  authority  under 
your  enabling  act  to  establish  this  Board 
of  Appeal,  which  is  the  safety  valve  of 


a  well-built-up  zoning  plan.  And  the 
result  is,  that  your  cases  may  run  into 
mandamus,  ami  if  you  leave  it  that  way, 
it  is  my  opinion  that  you  are  going  to 
have  many  cases  of  constitutionality 
come  up,  and  some  of  them  will  be  cases 
that  will  show  plain  confiscatoriness  or 
arbitrariness,  and  when  the  court  rules 
against  it,  it  will  say  that  this  particular 
zoning  plan  is  unconstitutional.  And, 
after  there  have  been  20  or  30  holes 
punched  in  the  zoning  ordinance,  and 
maps,  of  any  city,  it  is  pretty  well  on  the 
way  to  the  scrapheap. 

What  I  think  you  ought  to  do  in  your 
coast  cities — and  this  interests  every  man 
who  owns  a  home,  every  man  who  owns 
a  store,  every  man  who  owns  a  light  in- 
dustry and  wants  to  be  protected  against 
noxious  industries,  every  man  that  be- 
lieves in  the  stabilization  of  land  and 
buildings  in  the  bav  district — I  think  it 
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is  worth  (.onMiicnnii  thiir  you  shoulii  uo 
to  your  state  legislature  ami  get  an  en- 
abling Act  uMiier  which  your  zoning  can 
be  much  more  air-tight  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent. You  can't  blame  the  court  for 
acting  upon  the  law  the  way  your  legis- 
lators leave  it.  That  is  the  plain  duty  of 
the  courts.  .Ami,  after  you  have  an  en- 
abling .Act,  which  will  have  these  checks 
and  safety  valves  that  are  ab.solutely 
necessary,  the  zoning  must  then  be  clone, 
not  in  the  way  that  is  confiscatory  or  that 
is  arbitrary  or  that  is  merely  aesthetic 
from  the  way  the  council  happens  to  feel 
that  morning — it  has  got  to  be  basetl  on 
health,  safctv,  morals,  and  !.'t.ncr:i!   wel- 


fare. .And  atter  >(iu  ha\e  uime  as  tar  as 
that,  let  the  rest  of  it  alone.  If  you  can 
get  a  gooil,  sound  method  of  pnjtecting 
yourselves  as  far  as  that,  you  arc  doing 
well  and  really  all  that  is  needful. 

In  New  '^'ork  City,  we  have  spent 
$.VK),()(X),(K)()  in  building  a  great  subwav 
system  to  distribute  the  residences,  the 
business,  the  inilustries  of  the  city  \n  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  congestion.  The 
zoning  plans  that  came  right  after  cost 
$f)^,^K)().  .And  there  are  many  people  of 
New  York  City  who  will  say  that  the 
zoning  plan  is  as  important  for  the  wel- 
fare of  New  York  City  as  is  the  great 
siib«:t\   svsteni.     ^Applause). 
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The  Gasoline  Tax  and  Motor  Vehicle  Fund 


Ihir 


.\  imrd  coiilerciicc  on  Uic  prwixiscc 
measure  for  L;iviii,L;  the  cities  a  share  in 
the  motor  vehicle  fuel  and  license  funds 
was  held  in  the  city  hall  at  Fresno  on 
Saturday,  May  3rd. 

.Among;  those  present  were  the  follow- 
jj:  Hon.  T.  J.  Hart,  mayor  of  l'"resno ; 
H.  S.  Foster,  city  clerk  of  Fresno ;  Sher- 
wood Green,  city  attorney  of  Madera ; 
Samuel  !•".  Hollins,  city  attorney  of  San- 
ger ;  Norman  E.  Malcolm,  city  attorney 
of  Palo  Alto  and  Mountain  View ;  O.  L. 
Russell,  trustee  of  Clovis ;  E.  C.  W. 
Scruggs,  trustee  of  Dinuba ;  \Vm.  Stran- 
ahan,  .commissioner  of  Public  Works. 
Fresno ;  Geo.  F.  Sharp,  legislative  com- 
mittee, Fresno ;  L.  V.  Lucas,  mayor  of 
Hanford;  Frank  B.  Graves,  city  attorney 
of  Hanford;  F.  ]\L  Saunders,  trustee  of 
Madera ;  B.  F.  List,  mayor  of  Exeter ;  C. 
P).  Goodwin,  city  manager  of  San  Jose ; 
VV.  D.  Clarke,  city  engineer  of  Bakers- 
field  :  James  Ogden,  city  manager  of 
Bakersfield;  A.  L.  Bollin,  trustee  of 
Reedley  ;  Basil  Prior,  trustee  of  Lindsay  : 
Charles  Burr,  mayor  of  Lindsay ;  F.  R. 
Spott,  trustee  of  Lindsay ;  E.  V.  Bogart. 
city  clerk  of  Lindsay ;  W.  C.  Merwin, 
trustee  of  Lindsay ;  E.  L  Feemster,  city 
attorney  of  \'isalia;  T.  T.  Godsey,  trus- 
tee of  \'isalia ;  B.  J.  Pardee,  city  man- 
ager of  A'isalia :  J.  R.  Pendergrass, 
mayor    of    Hollister;    E.    E.    Revburn, 


trustee  of  Clovis:  Luther  Jones,  mayor 
of  Selma  :  \V.  (.;.  Little,  trustee  of  Selma ; 
(}.  W.  (Jlines,  trustee  of  Selma:  W'm.  J. 
Locke,  executive  secretary  and  city  at- 
torney of  Alameda:  C.  N.  Kirkbride, 
President  of  the  League,  San  Mateo: 
C.  F.  Johnson  of  Fresno ;  Dan  W. 
Chamberlin,  civil  engineer,  Fresno. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Kirkbride,  who  briefly  ex- 
l^lained  the  object  of  the  conference  and 
introduced  Mr.  Clarence  B.  Goodwin  to 
explain  the  proposition  for  having  the 
cities  participate  in  a  share  of  the  motor 
vehicle  license  fund  and  the  gasoline  tax 
fund  or  what  is  legally  termed  the  motor 
fuel  fund.  He  was  followed  by  City  At- 
torney Malcolm  of  Palo  Alto,  Vice-Presi- 
dent of  the  League,  who  called  attention 
to  the  unfair  practice  of  county  super- 
visors using  money  collected  in  taxes 
from  the  cities  for  county  road  purposes, 

Mr.  Sherwood  Green  of  Madera  next 
addressed  the  meeting  and  stated  that  he 
favored  a  distribution  of  the  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  registration  of  vehicles. 
^Fayor  Hart  of  Fresno  followed  by  stat- 
ing that  he  also  favored  distribution  ac- 
cording to  registration.  This  plan  was 
also  approved  by  City  Attorney  Feemster 
of  Visalia  and  Mr.  Pardee,  city  manager 
of  that  city.  City  Manager  Ogden  of 
Bakersfield   was   the  next  speaker.      He 
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likewise  ciwlorscd  the  idea  of  distribution 
according  to  repistratioii.  Mr.  I'.c)|,'art  of 
l-indsay  followed,  taking  the  opportunity 
of  callinjj  .ittention  to  several  ohjection- 
able  jjieces  of  legislation  wliich  <leprive<i 
the  cities  of  control  over  their  streets, 
especially  in  the  matter  of  regulatinfj 
traffic,  lie  showed  that  the  cities  and 
towns  were  gradually  losing  their  right 
of  local  control  over  such  matters  as 
regulating  motor  trucks  and  busses,  lie 
also  discusse<l  the  new  law  relating  the 
deiKJsit  of  public  money. 

Mr.  Graves,  city  attorney  of  Manford, 
followed  with  an  exposition  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  officials  of  his  munici- 
pality had  encountered  in  their  attempts 
to  comply  with  the  new  deposit  law. 

Returning  to  the  proposition  of  secur- 
ing a  share  of  the  motor  vehicle  fund 
and  gasoline  tax  fund,  officials  of  Palo 
.Mto,    Madera,    Dinuba,    HoUister    and 


bility  of  giving  them  the  necess^i 
scrutiny,  lie  showed  that  the  advantage ~ 
of  having  a  divided  session  had  been 
nullified  by  a  failure  to  distribute  the  bills 
wjiich  had  l>een  introduced  until  the  re- 
cess was  about  over. 

N'arious  problems  were  then  taken  u\> 
for  discussion.  .Messrs.  Graves,  (ircen 
and  Hogart  spoke  about  the  dis|K)sition 
of  fines  for  bootlegging.  Mr.  Malcolm 
then  took  up  the  matter  of  securing  a 
higher  grade  of  representatives  in  the 
Legislature.  It  was  suggested  that  each 
city  council  should  request  the  legisla- 
tive candidates  to  appear  at  a  council 
meeting  and  state  their  position  on  mat- 
ters of  legislation  affecting  the  munici- 
palities. 

The  different  officials  present  next 
spoke  of  the  many  improvements  being 
made  in  their  respective  cities.  Resolu- 
tions  were  adopted  thanking  the  press 


tlovis   said   they   favored   the  proposed     and  city  council  of  l-resno  for  their  wel- 


nieasure  and  would  help  to  secure  signa- 
tures. Trustee  Bollin  of  Reedlcy  said 
his  new  boartl  had  not  yet  held  a  meet- 
ing, but  that  personally  he  favored  the 
proi)osition.  A  motion  by  Malcolm  to 
indorse  the  matter  was  carried  unaiii- 
mou.sly.  City  .Vttorney  Green  of  Madera 
pointed  out  the  necessity  of  having  a 
representative  of  the  cities  constantly  on 
hand  in  Sacramento  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Legislature.  Executive  Secretary 
Locke  explained  the  reason  why  certain 
objectionable  measures  had  been  passed 
without  the  League's  knowledge  of  their 
introduction.  He  called  attention  to  the 
great  volume  of  bills  that  were  intro- 
duced at  each  session  and  the   impossi- 


come   and    hospitality,    after    which    the 
conference  adjourned. 

The  Proposed  Measure  . 

Several  suggestions  have  been  made 
relative  to  the  cities'  participation  in  a 
share  of  the  gasoline  tax  and  motor 
vehicle  funds.  At  the  first  conference  on 
the  matter  which  was  held  at  Sacra- 
mento, it  was  the  consensus  of  opinion 
that  the  share  going  to  the  State  should 
not  be  disturbed.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  the  distribution  should  be  based  on 
vehicle  registration  and  thus  assure  a 
return  of  the  money  to  the  sources  from 
w-hence  it  comes. 

The  following  draft  of  the  measure  has 
been  proposed,  but  not  finally  agreed  upon: 


Section  12-A.  The  Legislature  may  inipo.sc  and  collect  registration  and  license 
fees  for  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles ;  also  license  taxes  on  the  distributors 
of  gasoline  or  other  volatile  liquids  for  propelling  motor  vehicles,  .\fter  deduct- 
ing and  retaining  the  ex|jenses  of  collection  and  distribution,  the  money  received 
from  such  fees  and  taxes  shall  be  distributed  on  warrants  drawn  by  the  State 
controller  as  follows:  One-half  to  the  State,  and  one-half  to  the  counties  of  the 
State  in  the  proportion  which  the  number  of  vehicles  registered  in  each  of  said 
counties  bears  to  the  total  number  of  vehicles  registered  iti  the  State. 

{Conlinuti m  pagt  l»«) 
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ASILOMAR 


By  A.  C.  JOCHMUS,  Sccrct:.r\    l\u  iric  (Jn.vc  Chamhcr  <>{  C 


)mmcrcc. 


Asiloniar  is  the  name  of  the  conference 
groiimis  and  vacation  camp  of  the 
National  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, situateii  on  the  ocean  side  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula,  within  the  city 
limits  of  Pacific  Grove  in  California. 

It  represents  the  vision  and  faith  of  a 
group  of  women  who  believe  in  abundant 
life  for  all  girls  and  women.  It  is  an 
educational  center,  the  work  being  tlone 
largely  through  conferences  in  which 
thousands  of  people  come  together  an- 
nually for  study,  discussion,  recreation 
and  inspiration.  Many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished lecturers,  teachers,  preachers 
and  social  workers  of  the  country  are 
leaders  in  these  conferences. 

Asilomar  is  really  the  outgrowth  of 
student  conferences.  The  first  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  student  conference  in  California 
was  held  at  Mills  College  in  1897. 
While  no  similar  gatherings  were  held  in 
the  next  few  years,  interested  students 
continued  to  appeal  for  them.  In  answer 
to  their  appeals  the  Pacific  Coast  Field 
Committee  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  held  a 
conference  at  Capitola  in  1900.  Mrs. 
j  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  recognizing  the  desire 
j  of  the  students  and  the  value  of  such  a 
program  for  them,  agreed  to  pay  the 
traveling  expenses  of  one  representative 
from  each  of  the  largest  colleges  in 
Washington,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Nevada 
and  California.  Conferences  were  held 
annually  at  Capitola  through  1911. 

At  the  time  Mrs.  Hearst  offered  the 

use  of  her  beautiful  home  and  grounds, 

Hacienda   del   Pozo   de   Vernona.      She 

j  erected  a  tented  city  with  capacity  tor 

1   three   hundred,    and    installed    adequate 

I   water   supply    and   sanitation.      In    her 

j    home    she    entertained    fifty    especially 

[  invited  guests.      This  equipment,   beds, 

I    tents,   good   warm    blankets,    etc.,    later 

became  her  gift  to  Asilomar. 


By  this  time  the  value  of  conferences 
was  so  well  unilerstooii  that  a  per- 
manent site  was  sought.  The  Pacific 
Improvement  .Company,  now  the  Del 
.Monte  Properties  Company  of  Cali- 
fornia, gave  thirty  acres  at  Moss  Beach 
on  the  beautiful  Monterey  Peninsula 
six  miles  from  Del  Monte.  Twenty- 
seven  acres  have  since  been  purchased. 

The  group  of  women  who  were  backing 
this  project,  came  to  this  finely  wooded 
site  on  the  ocean,  and  with  Miss  Julia 
Morgan,  the  architect,  laid  out  a  plan 
for  the  grounds,  including  the  location 
of  many  buildings  needed  for  further 
development  of  conferences.  Gradually 
their  plan  has  developed  until  twenty- 
four  buildings  have  been  erected,  elec- 
tricity installed,  and  a  system  of  hot 
water  heating  to  cover  the  grounds. 
In  the  very  beginning  this  group  of 
women  invited  the  public  to  suggest 
an  Indian  or  Spanish  name  for  the  place. 
Some  three  hundred  were  sent  in  from 
which  a  committee  selected  the  musical 
name  Asilomar,  Retreat-by-the-Sea.  For 
this  name  the  prize  was  given  to  Miss 
Helen  Salisbury.  The  Administration 
Building  with  its  large  social  hall,  offices, 
class  rooms  and  post  office  was  the  first 
to  be  erected,  and  in  1917  it  was  dedi- 
cated as  the  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  Social 
Hall.  At  the  same  time  the  Grace  H. 
Dodge  Memorial  Chapel  was  dedicated. 
Since  then  the  following  buildings  have 
been  added:  Marv  A.  Crocker  Dining 
Hall,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alex- 
ander, W.  H.  Crocker  and  Mrs.  Malcom 
Whitcomb;  Guest  Inn  with  forty  rooms, 
the  gift  of  an  unnamed  friend;  Class 
Hall,  the  gift  of  Miss  Ellen  B.  Scripps; 
Health  Cottage,  the  gift  of  Miss  Oliva 
E.  P.  Stokes;  Visitors'  Lodge,  the  care- 
taker's cottage,  men's  quarters.  House  of 
Happiness,   where   the  college  girls  who 
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come  for  Slimmer  work,  live;  ten  rent 
houses;  garage,  storeroom,  warehouse, 
launiiry  shack,  ham  ami  stockaiie.  All 
huiklings  have  hot  aiul  cold  running 
water  and  ani]ile  bath  and  lavatory 
facilities. 

All  living  quarters  except  the  inn  and 
tent  houses  are  furnace  heated.  The 
lodge  has  rooms  with  private  bath,  and 
rooms  with  connecting  bath.  Many 
large  fireplaces  provide  cheer  and  com- 
fort. The  grounds  and  buildings  are 
lighted  with  electritity. 

Many  organizations  other  than  the 
Y.  \V.  C.  A.  have  conferences  at  .Asilo- 
mar,  especially  church  bodies,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  Women's  Civic  Clubs,  are  educa- 
tional groups:  For  the  most  part  the 
work  in  the  offices,  dining  hall  and 
dormitories  is  done  by  college  girls  who 
are  largely  responsible  for  the  good 
fellowship  and  the  spirit  of  true  service 
that  prevail.  Recently  at  the  request  of 
friends    who    wanted    a    quiet    outtloor 


place  for  rest  and  vacation,  and  because 
conferences  came  in  fall  and  winter  as 
well  as  in  summer,  it  was  decided  to  keep 
open  all  year.  Guests  can  be  accom- 
modated in  the  lodge,  a  heated  hotel 
type  of  building  or  in  simpler  cottage  <>r 
tent  buildings.  Trains  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  come  to  .Asilomar  station  just 
outside  the  gate  during  the  conferences 
and  trains  are  met  at  Pacific  Grove,  one 
and  one-half  miles  away  at  other  seasons. 
Good  home  cooked  meals  are  serveil 
throughout  the  year. 

.Asilomar,  one  of  the  special  projects 
of  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  unique, 
in  its  setting,  development  and  program; 
its  aim  is  to  help  people  to  larger  living 
through  understanding  of  personal,  com- 
munity, national  and  world  problems, 
and  through  the  exercise  of  friendship 
and  goodwill.  It  has  meant  somethinu: 
like  this  to  about  twenty-five  thousand 
people  in  the  past  ten  years. 
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WHY  LOS  ANGELES  FAVORS  THE 
BOULDER  DAM 


Address 


mcilman  Fixxi  C.  Wheeler  of  Lc 
at   Coronaild  Convention. 


Los  Angeles  prospers  just  in  the  pro- 
portion that  its  surrounding  country 
prospers.  When  the  farmers  and  miners 
have  adverse  conditions  it  is  immediately 
;flected  in  the  city.  Stop  farm  produc- 
tion and  in  seven  days  the  cities  of  our 
land  would  be  starving.  An  intelligent 
co-operation  should  prevail  between  the 
cities  and  rural  districts.  Rural  life 
should  be  made  more  pleasant  and 
profitable. 

We,  of  the  cities  of  the  Southland, 
have  now  an  opportunity  to  do  a  tre- 
mendous work  along  this  line,  by  co- 
operating in  the  Boulder  Canyon  project. 
Los  Angeles  stands  ready  with  millions 
of  dollars  to  help  to  harness  the  Colorado 
River  so  that  instead  of  being  like  fire — 
a  good  servant  but  a  hard  master,  it 
will  become  a  blessing  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  I  surveyed  across 
i'hat  is  now  the  Imperial  Valley — not  a 
home  within  a  hundred  miles,  nothing 
but  dreary,  dismal  desert,  its  society 
consisted  principally  of  lizards  and  side- 
winders. Into  this  desert  a  hardy  band 
of  pioneers  went  forth.  They  battled 
with  intense  heat,  lack  of  water  and 
general  adverse  conditions.  They  started 
to  build  an  inland  empire.  They  worked 
and  slaved,  and  finally  the  desert  bloomed 
like  the  rose.  But  the  river  became 
unruly.  Many  times  it  overflowed  its 
banks,  causing  enormous  loss.  These 
pioneers  said,  "Why  struggle  against 
the  floods  when  by  building  a  dam  we 
can  control  its  waters  and  make  a 
servant  of  this  river."  They  spent  over 
$100,000  in  getting  Congress  interested. 
The  engineers  investigated  and  reported 


their  findings,  and  after  thirty  years  of 
labor  they  thought  they  saw  relief. 
But  they  had  not  counted  upon  the 
powerful  fighting  machinery  of  the  pri- 
vate power  corporations  who  wanted 
the  river,  with  its  power  possibilities, 
for  themselves,  for  their  private  gain. 
These  gigantic  corporations  are  fighting 
with  every  known  weapon.  Subsidized 
politicians,  a  subsidized  press,  and  other 
agencies  are  keeping  the  Southwest  from 
its  full  heritage.  W'e  fought  them  in  Los 
Angeles  for  years — are  still  fighting 
them,  but  we  in  Los  Angeles  are  willing 
to  help  the  Imperial  Valley  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability.  Your  welfare  is  ours,  your 
fight  is  ours. 

Some  months  ago  at  a  meeting  held 
in  the  offices  of  a  large  commercial 
organization  in  Los  Angeles,  and  just 
prior  to  the  election  for  bonds  for  the 
development  of  the  Boulder  Canyon, 
it  was  proposed  that  if  we  would  agree 
to  divide  the  power  waters  of  this  river 
with  the  power  monopolies  that  this 
organization  would  be  with  us  in  carrying 
the  bonds.  I  know  this  is  true  because  I 
was  a  participant  at  that  meeting.  We 
declined  without  thanks,  but  preferred 
to  go  down  in  an  honorable  temporary 
defeat  rather  than  betray  our  sister 
communities  in  the  Southwest  for  a  mess 
of  pottage. 

He  is  indeed  mentally  blind  who 
cannot  see  the  gigantic  struggle  now 
going  on  all  over  this  land  to  secure  for 
private  interest  the  gifts  of  nature 
to  mankind,  and  we  cannot  enjoy  long- 
lived  prosperity  when  the  essentials 
for  public  good  are  privately  owned. 

I    hold    this    fact    to    be    self-evident, 
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"that  the  public  good  comes  before 
private  profit."  It  is  the  supreme  duty 
of  the  government  to  so  adjust  the 
laws  that  the  weaker  shall  be  protected 
from  the  strong — that  the  pioneers  who 
are  hewing  the  way  to  a  highercivilization 
shall  be  given  every  opportunity  and 
encouragement  in  the  fight  against  great 
odds. 

I  uniicrstaiul  there  is  several  hundred 
million  dollars  invested  in  Imperial  Valley. 
A  large  part  of  this  is  annually  menaced 
by  the  floods  of  the  Colorado  River. 
We  propose  to  co-operate  with  the 
people  of  the  Imperial  Valley  in  building 
a  dam  which  will,  first,  control  its  flood 
waters,  second — store  it  for  irrigation 
purposes — third,  as  a  by-product,  gen- 
erate electrical  energy  that  will  turn  the 
wheels  of  industry. 

These  people  have  struggled  for  thirty 
years  and  are  within  sight  of  victory, 
but  now  comes  forces  who  are  trying  their 
hardest  to  defeat  the  will  of  these  people 
by  proposing  new  schemes  at  enormous 
costs,  which,  by  their  own  weight,  will 
fall  to  the  ground. 

If  it  has  taken  the  Imperial  Willey 
farmers  thirty  years  to  get  favorable 
consideration  for  a  government  appro- 
priation of  forty-five  millions,  how  long 
would  it  take  them  to  interest  Congress 
in  a  proposition  costing  three  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  dollars?  They  pro- 
pose to  go  to  Glenn  Canyon,  which  is 
entirely  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
State  of  Arizona,  and  in  order  that 
Arizona  might  charge  us  for  every  horse- 
power of  energy  generated,  in  other 
wortis,  they  estimate  that  Arizona  could 
get  enough  money  by  this  scheme  to 
pay  for  the  running  of  their  entire  state 
government,  or,  to  put  it  in  other 
language,  they  want  the  farmers  of  the 
Southwest  who  worked  and  toiled  and 
sweated  under  the  blazing  desert  sun, 
not  only  to  pay  their  own  taxes,  but  the 
taxes  ot  Arizona  as  well. 

We  are  interested  in  the  development 


of  Boulder  Canyon  for  the  reason  that 
we  can  generate  this  power  and  deli\<.r 
it  at  your  door  for  4^'  mills  per  kilowatt 
hour.  The  private  power  companies 
want  it  in  order  to  charge  you  more 
than  double  that  amount.  The  power 
companies  undoubtedly  are  behind  this 
propaganda  of  procrastination,  deceit 
and  misrepresentation.  They  wish  to 
confuse  and  befuddle  the  public  mind 
by  sending  out  wild,  weird  and  untrue 
stories,  in  fact  anything  to  prevent  the 
public  from  developing  this  gift  of  nature 
to  its  fullest  development.  Nero  fiddleti 
while  Rome  burned,  but  the  power  com-' 
panies  and  George  Maxwell  are  fiddling 
while  the  Imperial  Valley  suffers  the 
loss  of  millions   of  dollars. 

I  say  to  you  in  all  truth  and  solemnity 
that  we  would  be  traitors,  to  generations 
yet  unborn  if  we  would  allow  this  project 
to  become  the  property  of  private  com- 
panies, for  we  are  but  the  trustees  of 
those  who  come  after  us. 

In  the  recent  election  held  in  I,os 
Angeles,  the  private  power  companies 
used  all  the  tricks  known  toward  politics 
to  defeat  our  power  bonds.  They  even 
invaded  the  sanctity  of  the  women's 
clubs  and  it  is  with  shame  that  we  report 
that  they  captured  a  number  of  in- 
fluential women  to  go  out  and  to  do  their 
bidding  for  their  dirty  dollars.  In  fact, 
there  are  two  of  these  women  now 
listening  to  me  speak. 

I  read  in  the  paper  a  few  days  ago  an 
ad. for  the  sale  of  private  power  bonds. 
The  words  were  these — "Invest  in  these 
bonds  for  a  permanent  investment." 
That  is  just  the  idea — they  want  us  to 
keep  paying  interest  on  this  great  invest- 
ment while,  if  publicly-owned,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  years  the  bonds  would  be 
paid  and  a  reduction  in  rates  would 
follow.  ' 

The  development  of  this  power  by 
municipalities  would  be  of  inestimable 
value  to  the  entire  Southwest — it  would 
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Recent    Court   Decisions    of    Interest    to 
Municipalities 

Xegi-Icence — Torts  of  Plblic  Officers — Remedies. — Where  wrongs  are 
done  to  individuals  by  those  who  are  the  servants  of  the  government  those  injured 
are  not  remediless,  as  such  servants  or  employees  may  be  sued  the  same  as  other 
persons  for  torts  which  they  have  committed.  Stanley  Davie  v.  The  Regents  of 
the  University  of  California  (a  corporation),  and  Robert  T.  Uegge,  44  Cal.  -App. 
Dec.  16.  ' 

Certior.ari — Review  of  Proceedings  of  Civil  Service  Bo.\rd — Evidence 
— JiRisDiCTiox. — Generally  speaking,  a  superior  court  in  certiorari  proceedings 
has  no  power  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  the  evidence  passed  upon  by  a  civil 
service  board  in  appeals  properly  within  the  jurisdiction  of  such  board,  and  where 
there  is  conflict  in  the  evidence,  or  where  the  decision  of  the  board  is  supported 
by  some  evidence,  its  decision  on  certiorari  is  conclusive;  but  where  there  was  no 
evidence  at  all  to  support  the  decision,  the  board  exceeded  its  jurisdiction,  and  its 
decision  was  therefore  void.  Garrin  v.  Chambers  and  Xelson,  etc.,  43  Cal.  App. 
Dec,  937. 

Insufficient  Hearing — Evidence — JlRgmext. — In  such  proceeding  it 
appeared  from  the  record  that  said  officer  did  not  have  a  full  and  fair  hearing  as 
provided  for  and  contemplated  by  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Oakland,  and  the 
record  and  the  law  amply  supported  the  judgment  of  the  superior  court  annulling 
■  the  decision  of  the  civil  service  board.     Id. 

Civil  Service — Oakland  City  Charter — Civil  Service  Board — Fixdi.vgs 
— Jurisdiction. — Under  the  provisions  of  the  charter  of  the  City  of  Oakland  it  is 
essential  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  Service  Board  of  said  city  before  it  becomes 
vested  with  power  to  impose  a  fine  upon  a  person  holding  a  classified  civil  service 
position  that  it  declare  in  language  at  least  sufficiently  clear  to  fairly  indicate 
its  conclusion  in  that  respect  that  such  officer  has  been  guilty  of  some  breach  of 
duty  for  which  he  may,  under  the  charter  provisions,  be  subjected  to  punishment. 
Petersen  v.  Civil  Service  Board  of  the  Citv  of  Oakland,  et  al.,  44  Cal.  App.  Dec, 
127. 

Street  Law — Making  of  Assessment  by  Private  Firm — Irregularity 
Cured  ox  Appeal — Improve.ment  .Act  of  1911. — The  act  of  a  superintendent  of 
streets  in  having  an  assessment  for  street  work  done  under  the  Improvement 
Act  of  1911  made  up  by  a  private  firm,  pursuant  to  a  contract  between  the  latter 
and  himself  (assuming  that  the  superintendent  did  delegate  the  power  to  make 
the  assessment),  constituted  an  irregularity  which  could  be  cured  by  the  city 
council  on  appeal  under  section  82  of  said  act.  Rutledge  et  al.  v.  City  of  Eureka, 
et  al.,  44  Cal.  .App.  Dec,  66. 

Making  up  of  Assessment  by  Private  Firm — Proper  Incidental  Expe.vse. 
— A  charge  by  a  private  firm  for  making  up  an  assessment  for  street  work  under 
the  Improvement  Act  of  191 1  is  a  proper  mcidental  expense.     Id. 

ToRREXs  Land  Title  Law — Registered  Lands  Affected  by  Street 
Assessments — Filing  of  Notice  of  Passage  of  Resolutiox  or  Order — 
Coxstructiox  of  Act. — Section  94  of  the  Torrens  Land  Title  Law  (Stats.  1915, 
p.  1932,)  which  provides  that  when  a  city  ordinance,  resolution  or  order  is  passed 
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Eleven  State   Legislatures   Adopt   Zoning   Laws 

Based  on  that  Drafted  by  the  Department 

of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C. 


In  announciijj!  the  puMicatiim  In  rhe 
Department  of  Commerce  of  the  Stand- 
ard State  Zoning  Enabling  Act  which 
when  adopted  permits  municipalities 
to  adopt  zoning  ordinances,  it  is  stated 
that  within  a  year  of  its  issue  in  pre- 
liminary form  1 1  states  passed  acts 
which  were  modeled  either  wholly  or 
partly  after  it.  Similar  acts  have  hcen 
introduced  in  at  least  four  other  states 
with  the  prospect  of  more  to  follow. 

"The  discovery  that  it  is  practical,  by 
city  zoning,  to  carry  out  reasonable 
neighborly  agreements  as  to  the  use  of 
lands,  has  made  an  almost  instant 
appeal  to  the  .American  people,"  states 
Secretary  Hoover,  "and  recent  court 
decisions,  both  adverse  and  favorable  to 
zoning,  serve  to  emphasize  the  need  of 
the  most  careful  attention  to  the  state 
laws  which  permit  cities  and  other 
municipalities  to  adopt  zoning  ordinances. 
Such  acts  must  not  only  stand  the  test 
of  constitutionality  in  their  own  state 
courts,  but  are  sometirries  carried  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  home 
owner  and  business  man  they  are  a 
matter  of  direct  concern,  for  they  deter- 
mine the  procedure  and  general  con- 
ditions under  which  the  local  town 
council,  board  of  aldermen,  or  other 
local  legislative  body,  may  frame  and 
adopt  a  zoning  ordinance." 

At  the  end  of  192.3  zoning  ordinances 
were  in  eflPect  in  221  cities,  towns  and 
villages  with  mure  than  22,00(),(X)0 
inhabitants,  or  more  than  4<J  per  cent 
of  the  total  urban  population  of  the 
country. 

The  .Advisorv   Committee   on   Zoning, 


which  drafted  the  act,  represents  the 
professional,  commercial  and  civic  .so- 
cieties most  interested  in  zoning  prob- 
lems, and  the  proposal  to  frame  the  act 
received  unanimous  support  from  these 
organizations  and  other  groups  interested 
in  zoning.  The  following  men  served  on 
the  committee: 

Edward  M.  Bassetr,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Irving  B.  Hiett,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

John  Ihlder,  Washington,  D.  C. 

.Morris  Knowles,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Nelson  P.  Lewis,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
(deceased). 

J.  Horace  McF"arland,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Frederick  L.  Olmsted,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Lawrence  Yeiller,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

John  NL  Gries,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  commenting  on  the  Standard  State 
Zoning  Enabling  Act,  a  copy  of  which 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents,  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  for 
five  cents,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  .Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Zoning,  which  prepared  the 
act,  made  the  following  statement: 

"Court  decisions  in  several  states  have 
criticized    zoning   ordinances    that    have 
been     based     on     poorly     tirawn     state 
enabling    acts.       Sometimes    zoning    or- 
dinances    are     passed     before     there     is 
any  state  law  and  in  such  cases  seldom 
or     never     succeed.         Modern     zoning 
contemplates  a  comprehensive  invocation 
of  the  police  power  (that  is,  the  power 
of  the  state  to  protect  the  health,  safer  v 
morals,  and  general  welfare)  through. 
an  entire  municipality  in  relation  to  ti 
u.se   to  which   land   and  structures  ni:i\ 
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The  Use  of  Steel  Pipe  in   Water  Works 

B\    (i.  A.   F.I. MOM,  Chief'  F.ngineer  Sprint,'  Valley  Water   Company,  San   i-rancisco 
[Reprint   from   "Western   Pipe  and  Steel   News"] 


The  suhject  of'  steel  pipe  is  a  hroad 
one  upon  which  \()lumes  might  he 
written.  There  are  many  subdivisions 
of  the  matter,  any  one  of  which  would 
furnish  the  text  for  a  paper  in  itself. 
Probably  a  brief  discussion  of  some  of 
the  points  that  have  been  observed,  or 
followed  in  practice,  might  be  of  interest. 
Necessarily  the  paper  will  deal  with 
Western  experience,  more  particularly 
with  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Most 
of  the  experience  of  the  writer  regarding 
the  life  of  plate  pipes,  has  been  in  con- 
nection with  riveted  wrought  iron  mains. 
The  early  use  of  pipes  of  this  sort  in 
the  West  was  in  connection  with 
hydraulic  mining.  .Although  the  date 
cannot  be  definiteK    fixed,  it  is  believed 


that  as  early  as  1X52  riveted  iron  pipes 
were  used  in  the  hydraulic  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  plates  for  inany  of  these 
pipes  were  imported  from  Kngland.  Due 
to  the  fact  that  the  field  joints  were 
telescoped,  the  pipe  was  known  locally  as 
"stove  pipe."  .Although  hydraulic  mining 
was  discontinued  many  years  ago,  some 
of  these  old  pipes  were  still  in  use  for 
local  water  supplies  in  the  small  moun- 
tain villages  a  i'ew  years  ago.  The  writer 
has  examined  some  of  them  over  sixty 
years  old,  and  while  in  general  the  coat- 
ing had  practically  disappeared,  the 
metal  showed  only  a  very  slight,  evenly 
distributed  rusting,  with  but  little  pit- 
ting. 

The    Spring    \'alle\-    Water    Company 


This  riveted  steel  pipe  has  beei 
It  is  not  unreasonable,"  he  savs. 


soil-proofed  according  to  the  formula  given  by  Mr.  Elli( 
'to  expect  a  life  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years." 
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was  one  of  the  early  users  of  riveted 
pipe.  I'ndcr  the  direttion  of  Mr.  Her- 
mann Schussler,  then  Chief  Engineer  of 
the  company,  a  .Vl-inch  No.  12  gauge 
riveteii  iron  pipe,  15  miles  long,  was 
laid  in  ISfvS.  The  last  mile  of  this  main 
was  replaced  in  1922,  after  having  lieen 
in  continuous  use  for  fifty-four  \ears. 
Fully  60  per  cent  of  this  section  was  in 
very  good  comlition  upon  removal.  .\t 
the  present  time  8  miles  of  .^O-inch  No. 
12  gauge  riveteii  iron  pipe,  laid  in  1S7(), 
is  used  in  bringing  part  of  the  suppl\  to 
San  Francisco.  .A  still  later  riveteii  iron 
pipe  is  the  44-inch  No.  6  gauge  line,  now 
M  years  old,  used  as  part  of  the  supply 
system,  which,  so  far  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  frequent  inspection,  seems  to 
be  in  practically  as  good  condition  as  the 
day  it  was  laid.  .All  of  these  pipes  are 
laid  in  a  light,  well  drained  soil  free  from 
alkali     *     *     * 

The  writer  attributes  the  long  life  of 
these  plate  pipes  to  the  coating  and  the 
character  of  the  soils  in  which  they  are 
laid.  The  pipe  dip  used  for  the  mains 
listed  above,  is  one  developed  many 
years  ago,  consisting  of  a  heated  mixture 
of  coal  tar  and  asphaltum.  During  the 
past  few  years  the  custbm  of  wrapping 
the  dipped  pipe  with  a  composition  paper 
has  become  prevalent.  It  costs  only  a 
few  cents  a  foot  additional,  but  is  well 
worth  the  expenditure  as  an  insurance 
against  the  breaking  off  of  the  coating 
next  to  the  metal.  Experience  in  con- 
nection with  some  of  the  long  steel  pipe 
lines  laid  in  the  alkaline  soils  of  the  .San 
Joaquin  N'alley,  which  have  been  dipped 
in  asphaltum  and  wrapped,  indicates 
that  the  wrapping  is  well  worth  while. 
Probably  a  description  of  the  method 
of  using  this  protective  covering  would 
be  of  interest: 

.After  manufacture,  the  pipe  is  to  be  cleaned  of 
dirt,  scale  and  rust,  and  dipped  in  asphaltum  at 
a  temperature  of  M)  ilegrees  F.  and  is  to  remain  in 
the  kettle  until  the  metal  has  attained  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  bath.  After  the  pipe  h.is  l>een  dipped  it 
is    to    Ik    spirally    wrapped    with    mica    covering, 


\V.  P.  &  S.  riveted  steel  pipe  laid  in  a  side-hill  trench 

at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.    This  24-inch  line,  two 

miles   long,   was   made   for   Spring   Valle>    Water 

Company,  San  Francisco. 


wrappmg  to  he  put  on  under  a  tension 
than    fifty    (501    pounds   per  eight 


width  of  wr.ipping.    The  ends  of  the  wrappini 
the  joint   connections    ai 
selling  with  hot  asphaltu 


less 
mches 


be   finished 


>ing  at 
off  by 


The  mica  covermg  shall  be  of  felt,  which  has 
been  thoroughly  saturated  with  a  high  melting 
point  bituminous  compound,  cont.iining  not  less 
than  twenty-five  <2S)  per  cent  by  weight  of  an 
alkali  resisting  mineral.  The  finished  product 
shall  weigh  not  less  than  three  and  six-tenths 
(3.6)  pounds  per  square  vard.  Flaked  mica  shall 
be  applied  to  the  side  of  the  coating,  which  will 
be  on  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  in  such  quantities 
as  to  give  the  best  results. 

A   twelve    (12)    inch   strip  of  the  covering   long 
enough  to  give  a  four  (4>  inch  longitudinal  lap  is 
to  be  furnished  with  each  section  of  pipe,  together 
with    the    necessary    asphaltum    for   wrapping   and    I 
sealing  the  field  joints. 

In  general,  the  long  life  of  the  pipt 
mentioned  above  may  be  a.scribcd  : 
the  coating     *     *     * 

It    has    been    the    experience    of    th 
writer  that  where  plate  metal  pipes  ha\ 
been  carefully  coated  with  a  satisfactor 
protective   covering   material,   and    then    i 
laid  in  ordinary  well  drained,  light  soils, 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  a  life  of 
from  forty  to  fifty  years     *     *     * 

iConlinutJan  p.ttt  IDlt) 
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Fresno  Adopts  Entirely  New  Scheme  of  Alley  Lighting 


The  difficult  prohlcm  of  satisfactorily 
lightinc    allevs    economically    has    heen 
solved'by   Mr.  H.  W.  Stitt',  City  Elec- 
trician of  Fresno  hy   the  application  of 
the  (jeneral   F.lectric  Novalux  all   metal 
highway  lighting  unit  to  alley  lighting. 
After    a    thorough    investigation    anii 
I    trial  of  different  equipment  the  General 
I,  F.lectric     Novalux     highway     unit     was 
I    found    best   suited    to    the   requirements 
!    because  of  its  efficient  distribution  of  all 
of  the  light   from    the  small   lamp  in   a 
concentrated  beam  along  the  surface  of 
the    alley.     The     fact     that    only     one 
fixture  with  a  200  or  .>00  watt  lamp  is 
required    in    the    middle    of  each    block, 
indicates    the    economy    of    the    system 
and  the  accompanying  photograph  shows 
the  remarkable  lighting  results  obtained. 
Naturally    this    entirely    new    applica- 
nt in  has  attracted  a  great  deal  ot  atten- 
tHin  and  has  been  seen  by  business  men 
and  citv  electricians  from  various  cities 


and  all  agree  that  the  results  are  very 
satisfactory. 

The  alley  lighting  problem  was  a 
serious  one  in  I'Vesno  and  was  put  up 
to  Mr.  Stitt  by  the  Fresno  Police  Depart- 
ment. Mr.  Stitt  found  that  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  pioneer  in  an 
entirely  new  field  as  no  data  of  other 
installations  ot  a  satisfactory  type  was 
available. 

The  lighting  unit  which  solves  the 
problem  was  originally  designed  for 
highway  lighting.  By  means  of  the 
scientific  arrangement  of  metal  re- 
flectors all  of  the  light  from  a  small 
lamp  is  efficiently  utilized  by  being  con- 
centrated into  a  long  narrow  beam  of 
light  thrown  upon  the  surface  of  the 
highway  in  both  directions  from  the 
unit.  The  same  principles  that  were 
used  to  economically  light  highways 
have  also  solved  the  problem  of  econ- 
omically meeting  all  the  requirements  of 
safety  and  convenience  in  alley  lighting. 
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CEMENT  IS  THE  MAGIC  OF  CONCRETE 

From  an  address  delivered  by  F".  \^  .  Kelley.  President  F^ortland  Cement  Associ- 
ation, as  part  of  a  symposium  on  "Progress  of   Concrete  Construction 
in  20  years"  at   the  20th   Anniversary   Convention  of  the 
American  Concrete  Institute  1924. 


The  crt'orts  t)F  man  to  find  a  hiiuiing 
material  for  use  in  building  started  with 
the  prehistoric  better  homes  movement, 
when  primitive  man  moved  from  the 
most  ilesirable  cave,  to  the  detached 
villa  of  mud  or  of  stone.  Imposing 
monuments  to  his  deity  also  neeiicd  a 
binder. 

Large  deposits  of  siliceous  clays  con- 
taining alumina  are  widely  distributed 
throughout  the  world,  while  lime  exists 
in  some  form  wherever  the  seas  have 
covered.  Man  found,  probably  by  acci- 
tlent,  that  one,  or  better  still,  both  of 
these  materials  were  desirable  chemical 
elements  in  a  satisfactory  binder. 

In  the  production  of  these  binders 
heat  has  been  used,  first  in  the  early 
sun-dried  muds,  later  in  the  moilerate 
temperatures  needed  for  burning  lime 
and  for  natural  cement,  antl  final!)  in 
the  white  heat  required  for  making 
Portland  cement. 

In  the  use  of  all  the.se  binders  or 
cements,  water  has  been  essential. 

It  is  a  long  and  interesting  history 
upon  which  we  can  only  touch  lightly. 

The  Egyptians  used  as  mortar  in  the 
great  pyramid,  gypsum  binder  matle  by 
lightly  burning  the  crude  gypsum  rock 
of  which  the  blocks  in  the  pyramiil  are 
composed.  This  would  be  satisfactory 
only  in  a  climate  like  that  of  ancient 
Egypt. 

The  Romans  added  to  powdereil  lime 
a  siliceous  material  of  volcanic  origin, 
and  gave  to  the  mixture  the  name  of 
puE'/olanic  cement. 

The  English  burned  anil  ground  what 
were  known  as  "Septaria  Notiules" 
containing   lime    and    silica,    dretlged    in 


certain  localities,  ami  callcil  it  "R<)m;i 
cement. 

Natural  cements  were  produced 
many  countries,  from  natural  rock  wh 
experience  showeil  was  of  suitable  a< 
position,  by  lightly  burning  it  to  dr 
off  the  combined  carbon  dioxide,  a 
grinding  it  to  a  coarse  powder. 

It  was  not  until  Smeaton's  investiL 
tions,  about  1756,  in  connection  w 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Eddystone  Ligl 
house,  that  the  records  showed  son 
knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  of  tl 
reason  for  the  property  of  hardeni 
both  in  air  and  in  water  possessed  by  r 
so-called  hydraulic  cements  contaim 
both  lime  and  silica  with  certain  otb 
materials. 

In  October,  1824,  nearly  one  hundri\; 
years   ago,   Joseph    .Aspdin,    an    English 
bricklayer,  took  out  a  patent  on  what  he 
called   "Portland   cement."      .As   is   well 
known,  the  name  "portland"  was  given 
because  of  the  similarity  of  this  cement 
when  set,  to  the  building  stone  quarried 
on  the  Isle  of  Portland,  England.   .Aspdin 
did   not  umierstand   the  reason   for   rh 
results    which    he   obtained,    and    it    r 
mained     for     Isaac    Johnson,     also     a 
Englishman,     to     develop     and     perf<,> 
methods  by   which   a  uniformly   relial' 
product  could  be  obtained. 

The  definite  control   of  the   raw   iii 
and    the    extreme    high    temperature    ui 
burning,  which  distinguish  portland  ce- 
ment   manufacture,    were    now    brought 
into  practice  for  the  first  time. 

The  production  nt  portland  cement 
developed  rapidly  in  England  from 
about    1850,   spreaiiing   about   the   same 
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What  Chambers  of  Commerce  Can  do  Toward  the 
Settlement  of  Public  Utility  Problems. 

By  DELOS  F.  WILCOX 

Prepared  for  American  City  Bureau's  Summer  School  at  Eagles  Mere,  Pa.,  1919. 


The    Class    Interest    of    Big    Business 

(  hambcrs  ot  Commerce  represent  the 
lui  incss  interests  of  the  commiinit) . 
I'liMic  Utilities  are  among  the  lartjest 
ami  most  important  of  local  enterprist-s. 
I'lihlic  service  corporations  oenerally 
make  it  a  point  to  take  out  memberships 
in  the  local  chambers  of  commerce  and 
to  jiarticipate  actively  in  their  council>. 
The  big  business  men  of  a  communit\ 
are  likely  to  develop  a  class  interest  and 
a  class  consciousness,  and  the  chamiiers 
of  commerce  have  usually  been  vehicles 
for  the  expression  of  this  interest  and 
this  consciousness.  Therefore,  it  has 
been  the  tendency  among  chambers  nf 
commerce  when  public  utility  question> 
were  involved  to  assume  an  attitude  of 
friendliness  for  the  public  service  cor- 
porations and  of  hostility  to  political  agi- 
tation antagonistic  to  them.  The  cham- 
bers are  often  boosters  of  things  private 
and  knockers  of  things  governmental. 
They  have  a  tendency  to  a  view  that 
uuvernment  is  always  inefficient  and  that 
!'ii\ate  initiative  and  opportunity  for 
rit  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  any 
"Ttant  enterprise  such  as  a  public 
utility.  The  chambers  represent  a  class 
interest  and  even  though  their  members 
may  be  intelligent  and  patriotic,  the  or- 
ganizations themselves  are  controlled  by 
the  motives  that  actuate  the  class  which 
they  represent. 

Primarily,  the  chambers  have  not  been 
civic  bodies  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term,  but  rather  business  organizations 
conducted  for  the  most  part  on  the 
theory  that  if  I  tickle  you  and  you  tickle 
me  we  shall  both  be  prosperous.  I  am 
aware  that  the  civic  aspects  of  chamber 
of  commerce  work  have  been  manifested 


on  extraordinary  occasions  and  that  in 
recent  years  these  activities  have  often 
Ijeen  recognized  as  an  essential  part  of 
their  permanent  program.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  functions  of  the  American  City 
r.ureau  to  awaken  the  business  men  of 
the  communities,  organized  into  cham- 
l)ers  of  commerce,  to  an  understanding 
of  their  civic  opportunities  and  to  an  ac- 
ceptance   of    their    civic    responsibilities. 

It  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  cham- 
bers are  still  predominantly  commercial 
in  their  spirit  and  that,  with  them, 
money  talks. 

Reasons   for   Popular   Suspicion 

The  problem  involved  in  what  we  may 
term  the  regeneration  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  and  their  transfomiation 
into  bodies  which  shall  be  more  useful 
from  the  public  point  of  view,  is  not  pri- 
marily a  problem  of  enlarging  their 
membership  to  include  representatives  of 
labor  and  others  not  in  the  employing 
class,  but  rather  a  problem  of  liberalizing 
the  business  class.  Every  class  in  the 
community  has  its  special  interests  just 
as  every  individual  has.  and  it  is  proper 
for  a  class,  as  for  an  individual,  to  look 
out  for  its  own  interests :  but  there  is  a 
wide  difterence  among  individual  citizens 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  they  look  out 
for  themselves.  Some  have  learned  that 
the  policy  of  live  and  let  live  is  not  only 
a  good  one  but  also  a  necessary  one.  and 
their  selfishness  is  tempered  by  an  ap- 
preciation of  the  other  fellow's  point  of 
view. 

Business  men,  as  a  class,  are  likely  to 
have  the  big  head.  They  are  the  conduc- 
tors of  large  enterprises,  the  money- 
making  class ;  and  the  deference  which 
the  American  people  show  for  men  who 
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do  bin  tilings  ami  own  or  control  l:ir;;e 
pro|>crtics  has  a  tendency  to  foster  among 
successful  business  men  the  feelinj;  not 
only  that  they  arc  superior  to  the  rest  of 
humanity  hut  that  the  rest  of  humanity 
admits  it.  This  hrin(;s  them  to  identify 
their  interests  as  a  class  with  the  public 
interest  and  makes  it  hard  for  them  to 
see  that  any  genuine  public  interest  can 
suffer  so  long  as  business  prospers,  or 
that  business  can  be  put  under  restraint 
without  curtailment  of  the  liberties  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  that  up  to  this  time  the  recom- 
mendations made  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce on  distinctly  civic  questions.  ])ar- 
ticularly  questions  involvinj!^  the  owner- 
ship and  control  of  jniblic  utilities,  have 
been  often  disregarded  by  the  general 
body  of  the  electorate.  Public  opinion — 
that  is  to  say.  the  public  opinion  of  the 
voters  as  such — has  liei-u  more  or  less 
suspicious  and  often  hostile.  Chambers 
of  commerce  have  been  looked  upon  as 
not  truly  representative  of  the  entire 
community  and  as  being  too  closely  affili- 
ated with  the  public  service  coriwrations 
themselves  to  be  in  a  position  to  render 
impartial  judginent.  The  big  business 
men  associated  in  control  of  the  cham- 
bers have  been  seen  to  be  "as  thick  as 
thieves"  with  the  public  utility  magnates, 
and  all  their  high-sounding  protestations 
of  public  spirit  and  all  their  pleas  for 
fair  play  to  the  utilities  have  been  looked 
upon  as  special  pleading.  When  they 
made  their  |)leas  for  the  popular  blessing, 
the  hand  was  the  hand  of  F.sau.  but  the 
voice  was  the  voice  of  Jacob,  and  in  many 
cases  the  ruse  that  deceived  the  old  patri- 
arch in  sjjite  of  his  susi)icions,  failed  to 
work  with  the  jealous  democracies  of 
.\merican  cities. 

A   Philosophy  of  Restriction, 
Not  Co-operation 
The  point  of  view  of  chambers  of  com- 
merce has  been  distinctly  antagonistic  to 
labor  as  well  as  to  the  humanitarian  de- 


veloj)meiUs  of  city  government.    kep;< 
senting  the  employing  class,  the  chamlx 
have  almost  universally  taken  the  side 
capital   in   industrial   disputes,  and   h.r 
-Strongly  insisteil  upon  that  tyi>e  of  "fri 
dom"  which  denies  to  the  little  men  li 
right  to  organize  in  their  dealings  wr 
the  big  men  and  guarantees  the  big  in. 
the  op))ortunity  to  exploit  the  little  n  ■ 
by  dealing  with  each  one  of  them  in' 
vidually.    As   representing  the  "ta.xp.i 
ing"  class,  the  chambers  have  looked  w  r 
marked  suspicion  upon  the  |>eople  wlv 
names  appear  on  the  voters  register  1. 
not  upon  the  tax  roll.    All  schemes   i 
the  enlargement  of  the  functions  of  g<n 
ernment,  in  the  eyes  of  the  chambers  ni 
commerce,  have  seemed  to  l)e   schenu- 
for  the   employment   of   new   armies   m 
tax-eaters.    If  a  public  function  could  In 
made  a  source  of  jirivate  profit  throii-' 
the  grant  of  special   privileges   such 
street   franchises,   it  has  l)een  a  part 
the   religion   of  chambers   of  comme: 
that  the    function   should   be   perfornu 
through    ])rivate    agencies.     Ouly    thi-i 
functions    universally    recognized    to    In 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  busim  — 
men's    opportunities    and    which    at    tlu 
same  time  coidd  not  be  made  a  source    'i 
private  profit,  were  admitted  to  lie  legiii- 
mate    governmental    functions.      To    tlu 
chambers  of  commerce  the  world  mean- 
business  o])portimity.  a  chance  to  maki 
money,   and  human   nee<ls  mean  opput 
tunities  for  economic  exploitation.   Tluii 
philosophy    of   government    has    been    a 
philosophy  of  restriction,  not  of  co-oper.i- 
tion. 

To  them  governnuiU  is  the  umpire:  it 
takes  no  part  in  the  game.    They  sec  ' 
irreconcilable  conflict  of  interest  betwi > 
the    private    corporation's    demand     ; 
|)rolit  and  the  public's  demand   for  m 
vice.     They   do    not    admit   that   priw, 
monopolies  are   intolerable  or  that  it   i- 
ever    necessary    to   take   out    of   |)rivatt 
hands    those    great    co-operative    enter- 
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prises  wliicli  j;o  under  the  name  of  public 
utilities  and  which  are  essential  to  the 
development  of  urban  communities.  Ihc 
business  class  as  a  whole — and  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  represent  this  class — 
has  no  true  conception  of  or  likinj;  for. 
democracy.  In  large  measure  it  consti- 
tutes what  has  been  called  the  plutocracy, 
and  believes  in  it  and  is  loyal  to  it.  In  a 
community  where  the  possession  of 
wealth  is  the  "Open  Sesame"  to  power, 
position  and  honor,  aristocracy  has  no 
place :   iilutocracy   answers   the   purpose. 

Chambers   Have   Been   Controlled 
By  Cliques 

What  I  have  said  about  .\iiierican 
business  men  and  chambers  of  commerce 
■is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  true  and  complete 
picture  of  the  conditions  that  exist  at  all 
times  in  every  city,  or  even  as  they  exist 
in  any  city  at  any  particular  time.  I  have 
merely  endeavored  to  bring  out  into 
strong  relief  the  characteristic  prejudices 
and  the  characteristic  weaknesses  of 
chambers  of  commerce  in  dealing  with  all 
civic  questions  where  there  is  a  conflict 
between  private  financial  interests  and 
the  public  welfare.  In  a  sense  all  men 
are  business  men.  Business  is  an  essen- 
tial and  universal  factor  in  the  existence 
of  human  society.  Indeed,  it  is  probably 
true  that  the  class  commonly  described 
as  "Business  Men"  would,  in  any  com- 
munity, furnish,  upon  a  count  of  noses. 
as  large  a  proportion  of  broad-minded, 
public  spirited  citizens  as  any  other  class. 
A  chamber  of  commerce  seldom  includes 
in  its  membership  a  majority  of  the  busi- 
ness men  in  a  community  and  it  is  seldom 
controlled  by  the  majority  of  its  mem- 
bers. The  chambers,  at  least  in  the  past. 
have  in  most  cases  been  manipulated  by 
cliques  representing  selfish,  aggressive 
and  powerful  special  interests.  This  is 
no  graver  an  indictment  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce  than  the  indictment  that  we 
make  every  day  of  our  political  parties 
and  of  our  municipal  governments,  with 


respect  to  which  wc  allege  that  control  is 
almost  universally  exercised  by  machines 
and  organized  gangs  of  men  who  seek  to 
degrade  politics  and  pervert  government 
into  an  agency  for  the  furtherance  of 
private  interests.  In  both  cases  the  in- 
dictment is  a  half  truth.  It  repre.sents  the 
I)oint  of  view  of  the  prosecutor  or  the 
indignant  grand  juryman.  Upon  the  trial 
of  the  indictment  the  defense  of  the  cham- 
bers of  commerce  and  that  of  the  poli- 
tical machines  will  alike  be  heard.  Never- 
theless, while  as  a  somewhat  barren 
technicality  of  law.  the  accused  person  is 
presumed  to  be  innocent  until  he  is 
proven  guilty,  and  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  the  accuser,  it  is  a  fact  in  the 
practical  affairs -of  life  that  an  indict- 
ment tends  to  hinder  the  freedom  of  ac- 
tion and  the  usefulness  of  the  party  in- 
dicted until  the  accusation  has  been 
cleared  away. 

What  Shall  They  Do  to  Save 
and  Be  Saved? 
Under  these  circumstances,  what  can 
the  chambers  of  commerce  do  to  help  in 
the  settlement  of  public  utility  problems? 
What  can  they  do  to  save  and  to  be 
saved?  At  the  present  time  the  public 
utilities  present  a  problem  of  the  gravest 
importance.  ^lany  of  them  have  lately 
fallen  into  acute  distress.  Their  services 
are  essential  to  the  communities  in  which 
they  operate.  Yet  the  feeling  of  distrust 
and  antagonism  on  the  part  of  the  public 
which  they  were  organized  to  serve,  has 
come  to  be  so  deep  and  so  intense  as  to 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  secure 
public  support  and  co-operation  for  their 
financial  relief  even  where  the  need  of  re- 
lief is  demonstrated  or  admitted.  Can 
chambers  of  commerce  act  successfully 
as  arbiters  between  the  utilities  and  the 
people  to  bring  out  the  facts  of  the  situ- 
ation and  to  work  out  constructive  plans 
through  which  the  critical  problems  of 
the    present    time    can    be    satisfactorily 
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sdlvcdr  It  is  dear  to  mc  tli.it  if  tluy  arc 
to  perform  this  function,  a  chanj^e  imi-l 
come  over  the  spirit  of  tlieir  dream-.  If 
their  conservatism  and  tlieir  reactionary 
prejudices  arc  ilee|iened  and  intensified 
by  the  excesses  of  the  proletariat  in  those 
portions  of  the  world  where  the  ancient 
manacles  of  bondage  have  recently  been 
broken;  if  they  fail  to  interpret  in  a 
sympathetic,  helpful  spirit  the  newborn 
purposes  and  the  crude  first  efforts  of  the 
masses  of  men  to  attain  freedom  and 
liRht.  then  their  "Good  Offices'  will 
surely  be  rejected  and  the  barricades 
that  they  raise  in  the  path  of  industrial 
democracy  will  l)e  swejit  away.  God  for- 
bid that  violence  of  business  reaction 
should  arouse  the  fury  of  proletarian 
madness.  Qiambers  of  commerce  arc 
naturally  exas])erate(l  when  labor  makes 
excessive  demands  and  especially  when 
the  employees  of  public  utilities  deliber- 
ately conspire  to  interrupt  essential  pul)lic 
services  as  a  means  of  forcing  their  em- 
])loyers  to  yield  to  their  demanils.  It  is 
not  unnatural  that  chambers  of  com- 
merce, under  these  conditions,  should  re- 
act upon  the  situation  by  suggesting  that 
labor  unions  be  suppressed,  that  strikes 
lie  prohibited  and  that  labor  leaders  be 
put  in  jail.  But  such  a  reaction  is  at 
least  as  blind  and  senseless  as  the  forces 
by  which  it  is  aroused. 

Possession  of  Wealth  and  Power  is  a 
Public  Trust 
The  business  class  has  great  power  and 
great  pride.  It  should  have  learned  long 
ago  and  it  must  learn  now,  not  only 
that  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 
but  that  the  possession  of  wealth  or  in- 
dustrial power  is  a  public  trust  which 
must  be  exercised  with  due  respect  to  the 
welfare  of  society  not  merely  as  inter- 
preted by  the  trustee,  but  in  great  mea- 
sure as  interpreted  by  the  legitimate 
beneficiaries.  Democracy  does  not  mean 
the    right    of    everybody    to    do    as    he 


plea.ses ;  neither  does  it  mean  the  right  of 
anybody,  through  the  iiossessioii  of 
wealth  or  the  control  of  social  forces,  to 
<lo  as  he  pleases.  In  democracy  every 
man  is  his  brother's  keeper.  In  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  public  utilities, 
chambers  of  commerce  cannot  afford  to 
adopt  the  attitude  of  apology  for  the 
policies  that  have  often  controlled  public 
service  corporations  in  the  past  and  that 
have  been  in  large  measure  responsible 
for  their  present  plight.  "Let  bygones  be 
bygones  "  cannot  be  accepted  as  the  basis 
for  the  settlement  of  any  public  utility 
problem ;  for  the  reason  that  bygones 
will  not  be  bygones.  The  present  is  the 
product  of  the  past  and  the  future  is  the 
child  of  the  present. 

A  Thorough  House-Cleaning  the  First 
Step  Toward  Salvation  of  Utilities 
The  essential  first  step  in  the  perma- 
nent solution  of  the  problems  of  most 
utilities  is  a  thorough  corporate  house- 
cleaning,  and  no  business  or  civic  organi- 
zation that  fails  to  insist  upon  this  can 
render  much  help  in  the  present  crisis. 
In  the  case  of  a  chaml^er  of  commerce, 
the  prompt  recognition  of  this  funda- 
mental need  and  the  definite  adoption  of 
the  house-cleaning  program,  so  that  all 
the  world  can  see  where  the  chamber 
stands,  will  be  the  most  effective  possible 
way  of  overcoming  the  prejudices  and 
suspicions  that  arc  generally  entertained 
with  respect  to  a  chamber  of  commerce 
in  its  dealings  with  public  utility  prob- 
lems. Neither  a  mere  transfer  of  power 
to  other  individuals  nor  a  mere  shifting 
of  the  seat  of  power  to  another  clas-. 
without  a  change  in  the  spirit  that  ha- 
controlled  the  maniinilation  of  |niblic 
utilities.  will  bring  any  permanent  relief 
to  the  situation.  Indeetl.  I  can  think  of  no 
greater  menace  to  the  future  of  .\mer- 
ican  society  than  that  organized  labor, 
exercising  its  new-found  ]iower.  should, 
during  the  next  generation,  control  and 
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operate  tlie  i)ul)lic  utilities  in  the  sann.- 
spirit  in  which  they  have  been  contmllcd 
and  ojjerated  (hirinj^  ihc  past  generation 
1)\  ilie  promoters  and  financial  magnates 
who  have  exploited  them.  I'nblic  ntilitie^ 
^re  for  public  service,  and  their  exi)l(iita- 
tion  for  the  benefit  of  a  particular  cla-s. 
be  it  large  or  small,  is  inconsistent  with 
the  public  welfare  and  ofTfers  no  solution 
of  the  prol)Iems  that  we  now  face. 

In  the  second  place,  to  be  effective  in 
the  i^resent  emergency,  chambers  of  com- 
merce must  recognize  and  embrace  the 
doctrine  of  industrial  democracy  and  as 
a  preliminary  to  the  abolition  of  the 
strike  in  public  utilities,  must  pledge 
themselves  to  a  constructive  program  by 
means  of  which  differences  of  opinion 
with  respect  to  wages,  hours  and  con- 
ditions of  labor  on  public  utilities  shall  be 
adjusted  on  a  basis  of  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  facts,  complete  publicity- 
with  respect  to  them,  and  the  assumption 
bv  the  public  of  ultimate  responsibility 
for  the  protection  of  the  welfare  of  the 
employees. 

Chambers  Must  Forego  Their  Hostility 
Toward  Governmental  Agencies 
In  the  third  place,  chambers  of  com- 
merce, to  be  useful  in  the  settlement  of 
public  utility  problems,  will  have  to 
change  their  attitude  toward  public 
ownership  and  operation,  and  instead  of 
proclaiming  on  every  possible  occasion 
the  inefficiency  of  government  and  its  un- 
fitness for  the  performance  of  co-opera- 
tive functions  in  which  the  public  in- 
terest is  vital  and  predominant,  they  will 
have  to  "put  the  soft  pedal  on"  denuncia- 
tion, recognize  that  the  government  be- 
longs in  part  to  them  and  that  in  propor- 
tion to  their  position  and  power  in  the 
community  they  are  responsible  for  it. 
Certainly,  it  can  no  longer  be  admitted  as 
compatible  with  good  citizenship  for  a 
business  man  to  recite  the  failures  of  mu- 
nicipal government  as  if  he  were  prou<l 
of  them  because  each  added   failure  en- 


ables him  to  say  "1  told  you  so."  if 
society  is  to  be  saved,  if  democracy  is  not 
to  fail,  government  must  belong  to  all  of 
us  antl  be  dear  to  all  of  us.  i'.usiness  men 
that  put  their  dependence  upon  the  power 
of  wealth  and  the  control  of  industrial 
organization  for  their  idtiniate  i)rotection 
will  find  that  they  are  leaning  on  a  broken 
reed.  tJovernment,  after  all,  represents 
the  ultimate  supreme  power  of  organized 
society.  All  classes  and  all  individuals 
should  have  a  share  in  it.  No  class  and 
no  individual  should  assume  independ- 
ence of  it  or  superiority  over  it.  When 
tiie  trend  of  events  and  the  logic  of 
necessity  point  to  public  ownership  and 
operation  as  the  only  solution  of  a  public 
utility  problem  that  is  consistent  with 
the  public  welfare,  then  it  is  time  for 
business  men  who  have  in  the  past  been 
hostile  to  ]nihlic  ownership  to  take  a  new 
tack  and  do  what  they  can  to  make  pub- 
lic ownership  a  success.  It  is  clear  that 
no  resettlement  or  fundamental  adjust- 
ment of  a  ijublic  utility  ]>roblem  can  be 
effected  at  the  present  time  unless  the 
door  to  public  ownership  and  operation 
is  opened  and  the  passage  through  it 
kept  clear  of  all  artificial  obstacles. 

Finally,  chambers  of  commerce  must 
come  to  recognize  that  even  the  class 
interests  of  the  business  men  are  not 
identical  with  the  special  interests  of  the 
inihlic  utility  companies.  Business  men 
are  a  part  of  the  public  and  even  though 
they  may  ride  in  automobiles  instead  of 
the  street  cars  and  may  have,  in  many 
cases,  their  own  private  lighting  systems 
and  water  plants,  still  their  employees 
and  their  customers,  upon  whom  they 
have  to  depend  for  their  prosperity,  use 
the  street  cars  and  buy  gas  and  elec- 
tricity from  the  utility  corporations.  It 
is  time  for  the  members  of  chambers  of 
commerce  to  resist  the  voluntary  leader- 
ship of  narrow^  special  interests  and 
through  their  organizations  establish  an 
entente  cordiale  with  tlie  general  public. 
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The  general  use  of  modern  welding 
methods  has  done  much  to  popularize 
the  use  of  steel  pipe.  For  the  last  four 
>ears  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany has  used  a  welded  field  joint  on 
riveted  pipe  in  preference  to  either  the 
riveted  or  lead  filled  joint.  Contrary  to 
expectations,  the  heat  of  the  welding  did 
not  open  up  the  longitudinal  riveted 
seam  at  the  joint.  The  practice  is  to 
weld  together  enough  lengths  to  make 
about  200  feet  of  pipe  on  the  edge  of 
the  trench,  and  then  lower  the  piece  into 
place.  The  number  of  bell  holes  is  re- 
duced, and  the  ease  of  working  on  the 
level  ground  rather  than  in  a  hole  re- 
sults in  greater  speed  and  reduced  costs. 
A  recent  30xA  inch  line  cost  per  joint 
for  labor  and  material  $6.00  for  weld- 
ing, as  compared  to  $8.00  for  a  riveted 
joint.  .All  of  the  outlets  from  this  main 
were  made  by  cutting  and  welding  ap- 
propriate sized  pieces  of  steel  tubing  to 
the  side  of  the  main.     In  a  distributing 


system  this  is  a  great  help,  as  at  street 
intersections  where  other  underground 
utility  structures  parallel  the  pipe,  the 
connections  were  made  near  the  top  or 
bottom  of  the  30-inch  main,  thus  en- 
abling the  branch  pipe  to  pass  over  or 
under  the  obstruction  without  the  use 
of  bends.  Not  only  was  the  welding  pro- 
cess used  for  making  joints  and  connec- 
tions, but  all  of  the  bends  were  made  in 
the  field  by  the  use  of  the  same  agenc\-. 
To  make  a  90  degree  elbow  for  instance, 
a  piece  of  straight  30-inch  pipe  of  suf- 
ficient length  was  taken  and  four  wedge 
shaped  cuts,  each  covering  an  angle  of 
22V;  degrees  were  marked  with  chalk. 
These  pieces  were  then  burned  out  of 
the  pipe,  leaving  however  a  small  un- 
touched strip  about  2  inches  long  at  the 
back  of  the  pipe  at  what  would  be  the 
apex  of  the  angle,  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  four  pieces  in  place.  The 
remainder  of  the  operation  consisted  of 
bending  the  pipe  until  the  edges  were  in 
contact   and   welding   them.      The   con- 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber   Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104   I.   N.   VAN  NUYS  BlDG. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


CLIMAX  house  numbers  are 
being  adopted  by  many 
municipalities.  They  are  easily 
installed,  inexpensive  and  durable. 

Climax  house  numbers  consist  of 
pure  aluminum  numerals,  3  inches 
high,  set  in  a  black  Japanned 
frame. 


The  Hamilton  Metal  Products  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Ci:^^^^  HOUSE 
VyllfjiaX   NUMBERS 
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venience  of  this  method  alone  would 
suggest  its  use,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  taking  the  cost  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  a  substantial  economy  was  ef- 
fected. The  pre-determination  and  pur- 
chase of  angles,  where  large  riveted  pipe 
is  laid  in  city  streets,  has  never  been 
satisfactory  in  the  writer's  experience,  as 
one  never  knows  until  the  trench  is  ex- 
cavated just  what  artificial  obstructions 
are  to  be  overcome.  The  delay  inci- 
dental to  necessary  changes  is  reduced  to 
a  minimum  with  a  welding  outfit  on  the 
job. 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  discuss 
briefly  the  effect  of  age  on  the  carrying 
capacity  of  large  plate  pipes.  This  is  a 
subject  which  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
competent  investigation.  There  appears 
to  be  a  somewhat  different  experience  in 
\arious  parts  of  the  country  in  the 
progressive  reduction  of  carrying  capa- 
city. Some  of  the  Western  waters  seem 
to  produce  this  effect  to  a  smaller  degree 
than  is  customarily  expected.  Some  years 
ago  tests  were  made  on  several  riveted 
lines  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Francisco  to 
determine  accurately  their  carrying  ca- 
pacity. .All  of  these  pipes  had  been 
dipped  with  the  mixture  of  coal  tar  and 
asphaltum  mentioned  before.  The  re- 
sults obtained  are  summarized  in  the 
following  table. 


The  oxy-acer\'!ene  torch  did  away  with  riveting 

in  the  field  on  this  riveted  steel  main  fabricated 

bv  W.  P.  &  S. 


Williams 

Size 

Length 

.-Vse 

and  Hazen 

nches 

Miles 

Years 

Value  of  "C 

36 

''I   ^ 

23 

107.5 

36 

6.7 

23 

123.0 

54 

3.2 

8 

109.0 

44 

5. 1 

1' 

97.9 

44 

4.3 

~i~ 

89.1 

44 

13 

113.5 

30 

7.^ 

42 

110.0 

30 

5.0 

4 

114. 0 

30 

1.0 

46 

110.0 

The  two  instances  where  the  value  of 
"C"  was  below  lOU  occurred  in  pipes 
that  had  a  large  number  of  both  hori- 
zontal and  vertical  bends,  and  in  one 
case  a  piece  of  37-inch  diameter  was 
necessarily  included  in  the  length  tested. 
In  general  the  interior  of  all  of  these 
pipes  is  in  very  good  condition. 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  CO. 

419  Grosse  Building,   Los  Angeles 

Machine-made  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  -   Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe 
ANY  SIZE  PIPE  -  ANY  SIZE  JOB  -  ANYWHERE. 
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build  up  our  manufacturing  industries 
to  an  enormous  degree,  thereby  eliminat- 
ing time  and  extra  money  in  getting 
many  needed  articles  from  the  East. 
It  would  irrigate  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  now  arid,  it  would  bring 
to  every  home  energy  that  would  lighten 
the  household  toil — it  would  bring  freer, 
easier  and  more  comfortable  life  to  the 
housewife  of  the  Southwest  by  largely 
banishing  domestic  drudgery. 

To  those  who  say  it  cannot  be  done,  or 
that  municipal  ownership  is  a  failure, 
I  submit  these  figures,  taken  from  our 
official  records,  which  show  that  the 
propaganda  of  the  power  companies  is 
untrue,  and  that  municipal  ownership 
with  us  is  a  tremendous  success. 

Since  the  city  first  acquired  the  water 
works,  bonds  in  the  sum  of  ?33,500,000.00 
hav^e  been  authorized.  Of  that  amount 
^1 1 ,500,000.00  has  been  paid  and  there 


are  outstanding  ?22,000,O00.O0.  The 
gross  revenue  of  the  department  has  been 
$4.3,500,000.00.  The  operating  expense 
ami  maintenance  amounted  to  $12,000,- 
(KX).0O,  payments  of  interest  and  sinking 
funds,  $5,(XX),0(X).00,  and  surplus  trans- 
ferred to  capital  account,  $23,500,000.00. 
In  the  bureau  of  power  and  light  there 
have  been  issued  $23,500,000.00,  of  which 
amount  $21,-300,000.00  is  outstanding. 
The  gross  revenues  of  the  department 
have  been,  in  round  figures,  $17,000,- 
000.00,  operating  expense  and  mainten- 
ance, $7,500,000.00,  payment  of  interest 
and  sinking  funds,  $3,000,000.00,  and 
surplus  earnings  transferred  to  capital 
account,  $9,500,000.00.  The  rates  for 
both  water  and  power  are  the  lowest  of 
any  city  in  California  or  the  entire 
Southwest. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  prac- 
tical engineers  have  passed  upon  this 
project     repeatedly     and     pronounce     it 


Armco  Corrugated 

Part  Circle  Culverts 

—:p 

CONVENIENT 
SAFE 

ECONOMICAL 

lu  use  for  the  pa.st  twelve  years 
by  most  of  the  municipalities  of 
California   and   the    Southwest 
and  by   many  stt^ani   and  elec- 
tric railways. 

1/ 

CALIFORNIA    CORRUGATED 
CULVERT  COMPANY 

LeRoy  St.                                  5th  &  Parker  Sts. 
Los  Angeles                                      W.  Berkeley 
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EDWARD  GLASS 

ARCHITECT 

UNDERWOOD    BLDG.         SAN    FRANCISCO 


GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 

WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


WANTED 


Deep  well  pump,  suitable 
for  well  110  feet  deep. 

Address  communications  to 

U.  F.  BROWN 
City  Clerk 

YREKA,  CALIF. 


eminently  practicable,  but  political  en- 
gineers, whom  we  have  every  reason  to 
believe  are  subsidized  by  the  Power 
companies,  are  throwing  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  the  development  of  the 
Boulder  Dam  project  by  the  people. 
The  cost  would  be  less  than  that  of  two 
battleships. 


Watsoxville — Acting  on  a  petition 
of  property  owners  along  the  Pajaro 
River  between  a  point  where  the  city's 
sewer  system  enters  into  the  river  and 
the  Monterey  Bay,  the  City  has  engaged 
Charles  Oilman  Hyde,  consulting 
hydraulic  and  sanitary  engineer  of 
Berkeley,  to  device  means  and  methods 
ot  disposing  of  the  sewage.  Alternate 
plans  now  being  worked  out  by  Professor 
Hyde  and  City  Engineer  Kitchen  are: 
Carrying  the  sewage  to  deep  water  in  the 
bay,  or  erecting  a  disposal  system  at  the 
present  outlet  along  the  river. 

Property  owners  and  residents  of 
Watsonville  Heights  have  petitioned  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  for  annexation  of 
that  section,  which  lies  northwest  of  the 
city,  and  comprises  about  one-halt  square 
mile  ot  territory.  A  committee  of  the 
Board  ot  Aldermen  is  conducting  an 
investigation  to  determine  the  boundary 
of  the  district  to  be  included  when  the 
matter  is  submitted  at  an  election. 
The  annexation  of  this  territory  will 
mean  the  laying  of  over  a  mile  of  sewer 
mains  and  a  mile  of  new  water  mains, 
with  the  placing  of  fire  hydrants  and 
fire  alarm  boxes  at  proper  intervals. 

Resolution  of  Intention  to  oil  macada- 
mize four  streets  this  year  have  been 
passed  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  At 
the  expiration  of  three  years,  the  Board 
expects  to  have  every  Watsonville  street 
paved  with  oil  macadam. 

M.  M.  Swisher, 
City  Clerk. 
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Safeguarding  Swimming  Pools 


The  California  State  Board  of  Health, 
under  the  law,  has  supervision  over  the 
sanitation,  healthfiilness,  cleanliness  and 
safety  of  public  swimming  pools  within 
the  state,  together  with  authority  to 
make  and  enforce  rules  and  regulations 
pertaining  to  the  sanitation  of  such 
places.  Since  there  are  400  public 
swimming  pools  in  California,  the  in- 
spection of  pools  and  the  issuance  of 
permits  to  proprietors  of  such  establish- 
ments, constitutes  considerable  work. 

Permits  to  operate  swimming  pools 
are  required  under  the  provisions  of 
Chapter  63,  acts  of  1917,  any  of  which 
are  revocable  or  subject  to  suspension 
at  any  time  if  it  is  determined  that  the 
place  is  conducted  in  a  manner  that  may 
be  dangerous  to  the  public  health. 

The  regulations  governing  the  sanita- 
tion of  swimming  pools  require: 

1.  That  the  bacterial  contamination 
of  the  water  in  the  pool  shall  be  main- 
tained at  a  practical  minimum; 

2.  That  the  water  in  the  pool  shall 
at  all  times  of  use  be  sufficiently  trans- 
parent to  permit  a  person  standing  at 
the  side  of  the  pool  to  see  the  bottom 
of  the  pool  where  the  depth  of  the  water 
is  six  feet  or  less; 

3.  That  dressing  rooms,  hallways, 
toilet  rooms,  shower  rooms  or  other 
places  to  which  patrons  of  a  bathhouse 
have  access,  shall  be  kept  clean  and  well 
ventilated  at  all  times; 

4.  That  facilities  shall  be  provided 
for  adequately  protecting  the  pool  water 


agamst  unnecessary  sputum  contamma- 
tion  by  bathers; 

5.  That  all  persons  known  or  sus- 
pected of  being  affected  with  infectious 
diseases  shall  be  excluded  from  the  pool; 

6.  That  contamination  of  the  pool 
resulting  from  lack  of  personal  cleanliness 
shall  be  reduced  to  a  minimum; 

7.  That  construction  and  appliances 
shall  be  such  as  to  reduce  to  a  practical 
minimum  danger  of  drowning  and  of 
injury  to  bathers  from  falls  or  collision; 
and 

8.  That  bathing  suits  and  towels, 
when  distributed  to  bathers  by  the  pool 
management,  shall  be  free  from  excessive 
bacterial  contamination. 

The  enforcement  of  these  regulations 
are  effective  in  reducing  the  number  of 
cases  of  communicable  diseases  con- 
tracted in  swimming  pools.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  infectious 
material  from  the  nose  and  throat  of  an 
infected  person  may  float  upon  the 
purest  of  pool  water,  only  to  be  the  source 
of  infection  for  other  persons  who  may 
come  into  contact  with  it.  In  spite  of  the 
high  standards  maintained,  a  well  person 
entering  a  common  pool  with  other 
individuals  may  contract  a  common  cold 
or  other  disease  from  the  body  discharges 
of  other  bathers.  The  maintenance  of 
high  standards  of  sanitation  reduces  the 
hazard  to  a  minimum,  but  no  one  can 
enter  a  common  pool  with  other  persons 
without  taking  a  certain  risk  of  contract- 
ing an  infection. 


Many  Cities  Regulate  Food  Handlers 


Santa  .Ana  has  adopted  a  local  ordi- 
nance which  requires  the  physical  ex- 
amination of  all  food  handlers  in  that 
city.  The  city  of  Orange  will  also  adopt 
a  similar  ordinance.  Pasadena,  for 
several  years,  has  enforced  an  ordinance 


which  requires  the  supervision  and  medi- 
cal examination  of  food  handlers.  Long 
Beach  recently  adopted  a  similar  measure, 
and  Bakersfield  has  a  similar  ordinance 
under  consideration. — California  State 
Board  of  Health  Bulletin. 
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CONCRETE 

I      FOR  PERMANENCE      I 


You  Want 
the 

Pavement      

That  Pays  Dli^dends 

You  know,  from  your  own  happy  ex- 
perience, what  a  pleasure  it  is  to  drive  on 
Portland  Cement  Concrete  Pavement. 

You  want  your  pavement  to  be  an 
investment — not  an  expense.  You  want 
to  receive  continuous  dividends  in  ser- 
vice and  satisfaction.  That  means  Port- 
land Cement  Concrete  Pavement. 


The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  a  personal 
service  to  offer  individuals  or  communities.  This 
service  is  designed  to  give  you  more  for  your  money 
— whether  you  use  concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you. 

Our  booklets  R-3  and  R-4  tell  many  interesting 
things  about  Concrete  Roads  and  Streets.  Would 
you  like  us  to  send  them?  There  is  no  charge. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street      548  South  Spring  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

q4  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES        IN         30        CITIES 
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{Contiiwed  from  page  Itf-J) 

All  money  thus  received  by  the  counties  shall  be  distributed  by  each  county, 
respectively,  within  thirty  days  alter  the  receipt  thereof,  on  warrants  drawn  by 
the  county  auditor  as  follows:  One-half  to  the  general  road  fund  of  the  county, 
and  one-half  to  the  incorporated  cities  and  towns  therein,  if  any.  in  the  ])roportion 
which  the  number  of  vehicles  registered  in  each  of  said  cities  and  towns  bears 
to  the  total  number  of  vehicles  registered  in  the  county. 

The  place  of  registration  shall  be  determined  by  the  residence  of  the  owner, 
and  the  motor  vehicle  department  of  the  State  shall  make  a  record  of  the  owners 
residing  within  incorporated  cities  and  towns.  Until  such  a  record  is  made  the 
amount  to  be  distributed  by  each  county  to  the  cities  and  towns  therein,  shall  be 
in  the  proportion  which  the  assessed  valuation  of  property  for  county  taxation 
purposes  in  each  of  said  cities  and  towns  bears  to  the  total  assessed  valuation  of 
property  therefor  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  county. 

All  money  distributed  to  the  State,  counties  or  municipalities  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  construction  or  maintenance 
of  public  highways,  bridges,  culverts  or  subways  inside  or  outside  their  respective 
boundaries.  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  self-executing,  but  legislation 
may  be  adopted  to  facilitate  their  operation.  Existing  laws  imposing  such  fees 
or  taxes  are  hereby  validated  and  declared  a  lawful  exercise  of  legislative  power. 
The  proceeds  of  such  fees  or  taxes  heretofore  collected  and  undistributed  at  the 
time  this  amendment  becomes  effective  shall  be  distributed  as  herein  provided. 

A  consolidated  city  and  county  shall  be  deemed  a  county  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section. 


EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5  8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The   best   water  measuring   device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 

LOS    ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 

251  Centhai.  Avenue  141  New  Montcombrv  St. 
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How  Much  the  Cities  Would  Receive 

The  total  registration  of  motor  vehi- 
cles now  exceeds  1.300,000  each  of  which 
vehicles  pays  a  fee  to  the  State  of  not 
less  than  three  dollars.  This  would  make 
the  income  from  this  source  not  less  than 
S3.900.000  annually. 

The  gasoline  tax  for  the  first  six 
months  just  elapsed  amounts  to  $5,533.- 
886.  There  will  be  more  gasoline  con- 
sumed during  the  summer  months,  so  it 
is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  total  annual 
income  from  this  source  will  not  fall  be- 
low $11,067,772,  which  added  to  the  re- 
ceipts  from   license    fees  would  make  a 


total  income  from  both  sources  of  about 
$15,000,000.  Estimating  the  cost  of  col- 
lection and  distribution  at  ten  per  cent, 
there  will  be  left  for  final  distribution  the 
huge  sum  of  $13,500,000. 

Allowing  three-fourths  of  this  sum  for 
distribution  to  the  State  and  the  counties, 
there  would  be  left  for  distribution  to  the 
cities  $3,375,000  or  about  86j^  cents  per 
person  based  on  population.  Therefore, 
in  order  to  get  an  approximate  idea  how 
much  any  city  would  receive,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  multiply  the  population  by 
86K'  cents. 


List  of  Cities  Which  Have  Endorsed   the  Plan 


Alameda 

Chowcliilla 

Hant'or,! 

National  Citv 

San  Gabriel 

Anaheim 

Chula  Vista 

Hermosa  Beach 

Xeedles 

San  Joaquin 

Arcadia 

Clovis 

Inglewood 

Oakland 

San  Jose 

Areata 

Colfax 

Jack.on 

Orland 

Santa  Ana 

Arroyo  Grande 

Corcoran 

Kmcsbiirg 

Pacific  Grove 

Santa  Monica 

Atwater 

Larkspur 

Pasadena 

Sebastopol 

Avalon 

Covina 

Lindsav 

Pittsburg 

Selma 

.A.zusa 

El  Monte 

Lodi 

Pomona 

Sierra  Madre 

Bakersfield 

El Segundo 

Lonipoc 

Redding 

Sonoma 

Beverly  Hills 

Elsinore 

Los  Angeles 

Rialto 

Sunnvvale 

Bishop 

Exeter 

Los  Gatos 

Richmond 

Tracv 

Brea 

Fillmore 

Merced 

Riverside 

\-allejo 

Burbank 

Fort  Bragg 

^fontebello 

Sacramento 

Visalia 

Calipatria 

Fresno 

Monterey 

Sanger 

Watts 

Calistoga 

Fiillerton 

Morgan  Hill 

San  Bernardino 

Williams 

Chico 

Glendale 

Mt.  Shasta 

San  Bruno 

^\•ilIow. 

Chino 

Gridley 

Xapa 

San  Diego 

Vreka 

Xewport   Beacli  i?  the  only  cit\ 

reporting  against 

the  proposition. 

City  ClerJ^: 

Has  each  city  official  a  copy  of  the  "Municipal  Hand  Book" 
for  5th  and  6th  class  cities.^ 

The  recent  election  has  caused  meiny  changes  in  city  officers, 
and  they  should  acquaint  themselves  with  the  laws  with  which  cities  are 
governed. 

The  Municipal  Hand  Book  is  the  best  guide  or  reference 
book  for  this  purpose. 

Why  not  put  this  before  the  Trustees,  and  lighten  the  burden 
of  air  city  officers  as  to  their  powers  and  duties. 

Order  your  copies  of  this  valuable  book  now. 

A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 

Specializing  in  City  Forms  and  Records 
251  BUSH  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Stockton  Issues  an  Official  Bulletin 


The  Stockton  city  government  is 
issuing  an  official  bulletin  monthly. 

The  purpose  of  the  bulletin  is  to  carry 
to  the  people  of  Stockton  carefully 
compiled  and  first  handed  information 
on  city  affairs.  If  the  service  meets  with 
the  approval  of  the  public,  there  will 
be  at  least  one  issue  each  month. 

There  will  be  no  intrusion  into  the 
field  of  Stockton's  several  excellent 
news  utilities.  The  bulletin  news  items 
will  be  concise  statements  of  official 
facts.    The  editorial  will  be  confined  to 


the  elucidation  and  clarifying  of  debated 
public  issues.  There  will  be  no  per- 
sonalities, and  no  press  agenting.  A 
close  intermediary  between  the  people 
and  their  employed  administrators  will 
promote  the  co-operation  so  necessarv 
for  the  progress  of  the  city. 

The  ramifications  of  municipal  govern- 
ment have  become  so  extensive  that  the 
people  will  be  glad  to  render  this  co- 
operation when  made  familiar  with  the 
many  and  peculiar  problems  confronting 
the  council  and  manager. 


Los  Angeles  Holds  Special  Municipal  Election 


-At  a  special  municipal  election  held 
May  6,  1924,  twelve  propositions  were 
submitted  to  the  electors. 

The  first  proposition  was  on  the 
adoption  of  the  new  charter,  which 
carried  by  a  vote  of  126,058  to  19,287. 

The  alternative  plan  providing  for  a 
council  of  fifteen  members  and  for  the 
division  of  the  city  into  fifteen  districts, 
one  member  to  be  elected  from  each 
district,  was  adopted. 

The  proposed  $8,000,000  Bond  Issue 
for  water  works,  reservoirs  and  dis- 
tributing svstem,  carried  bv  a  vote  of 
134,814  to   19,618. 

The  proposition  to  incur  a  bonded 
debt  in  the  sum  of  $21,000,000  for  im- 
provements and  extensions  to  the  munici- 
pal electric  distributing  system  failed  to 
carry,  falling  2,650  votes  short  of  the 
required  two-thirds  majority. 

The  issue  of  $1,600,000  for  equipping 
new  police  stations  and  installing  a 
police  telegraph  signal  system  and  the 
issue  of  $400,000  for  a  fire  boat  were 
also  approved. 

Proposition  No.  7  providing  a  bonded 
debt  of  $1,000,000  for  construction  and 
repair   of  bridges   carried   by   the   over- 


whelming vote  of  1.37,186  to  16,574. 
A  bonded  debt  of  $600,000  was  author- 
ized for  refuse  disposal  incinerators. 

The  propositions  to  appropriate  $45,000 
and  $5,000,  respectively,  to  defray  ex- 
penses incident  to  a  proceeding  before 
the  Railroad  Commission  to  determine 
the  compensation  to  be  paid  on  con- 
demnation of  the  electric  system  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Gas  and  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, were  adopted.  It  is  reported  that 
he  two  last  named  propositions  are 
being  contested  by  the  Los  .'\ngeles 
Gas  and  Electric  Corporation. 

Proposition  No.  11  which  provided 
for  increasing  the  maximum  gross  load 
limit  of  vehicles  to  26,000  pounds  failed 
to  carry. 

Proposition  No.  12  providing  that  the 
City,  through  its  proper  officials,  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  Government 
for  its  equitable  share  of  hydro-electric 
power  rights  at  a  dam  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
Colorado  River  at  or  near  the  Boulder 
Canyon,  in  order  that  the  City  may 
develop  power  for  use  within  its  limits, 
and  for  pumping  water  from  the  Colo- 
rado River  for  use  within  the  city  car- 
ried by  a  vote  of  121,516  to  27,828. 
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The  Paving^ull  Do  Today- 

What  Will  It  Be  Tomorrow? 

Why  Asphalt  is  Bcxxcr- Durability 


DURABILITY  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Asphalt 
pavement  is  being  used  more  and  more  by  progressive 
communities  everywhere.  Day  in  and  day  out,  month 
after  month,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  the  Asphalt 
type  of  pavement  rigidly  remains  in  good  condition, 
though  subjected  to  continual  wear  and  tear  by  the 
heaviest  traffic. 

PERMANENCY  is  a  prime  consideration  in  the  paving 
of  streets  and  highways.  Ruthless  jarring  and  high  speeds 
will  not  tear  up  or  deface  a  well-laid  Asphalt  pavement. 
And  maintenance  cost  is  less  than  for  any  other  type.    .'. 

When  the  next  contract  is  let,  lay  a  durable,  permanent 
foundation  for  the  heavier  loads  of  tomorrow,  and  do  it 
economically  with  Asphalt. 


Uriion  |  j  Grade 

Asphalt 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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{Continued  from  page  17^) 

rime  to  the  continent,  where  it  made 
marked  progress  in  both  Germany  anil 
France. 

In  the  United  States  portland  cement 
was  imported  until  about  1872,  when  its 
manufacture  was  begun  on  a  very  small 
scale.  A  number  of  attempts  were 
made  in  widely  separated  places  to  get 
the  required  results,  under  the  con- 
ditions existing  in  this  countr\-. 

Portland  cement  manufacture  as  then 
practiced  in  England  and  upon  the  con- 
tinent, used  as  raw  materials  prin- 
cipally soft,  finely  divided  muds  and 
clays,  having  the  necessary  chemical 
constituents.  These  materials  were 
moulded  into  brick,  which  were  burned  in 
vertical  kilns,  ami  when  cooled  were  hand 
sorted,    and  grounti    to   finished  cement. 

In  the  United  States  there  was  little 
or  no  raw  material  of  the  European 
kind,  while  the  relatively  high  cost  of 
labor  made  the  European  methods  of 
handling  too  expensive.  American  raw 
materials  required  the  development  of 
grinding  machinery  which  could  econ- 
omically reduce  hard  rock  to  the  extreme 
fineness  required  in  preparing  the  raw 
material  for  portland  cement  manu- 
facture, while  American  economic  con- 
ditions forced  a  method  of  burning 
which  eliminated  hand  labor.  American 
inventive  genius  solved  the  grinding 
problem,  while  the  burning  was  accom- 
plished through  the  use  of  the  rotarv 
kiln.  This  device,  inventt^tl  in  England, 
was  perfected  and  put  into  practical 
use  in  this  country. 

The  manufacture  of  portland  cement, 
as  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  is  an 
exact  chemical-mechanical  process,  in 
which  large  quantities  of  raw  materials 
are  first  combined  in  the  right  chemical 
proportions,  and  are  ground  to  extreme 
fineness.  The  proportioning  of  materials 
is  accomplished  in  machines,  under  the 
constant  control  of  chemists.  The 
grinding    is    generally    done    in    several 


stages,  by  machines  each  suited  to  the 
particular  kind  of  material  handled,  and 
to  the  fineness  to  be  reached. 

The  raw  materials  when  prepared 
a  n  d  standardized  chemically  a  n  il 
physically,  are  in  all  cases  fed  to  rotars 
kilns.  These  are  steel  cylinders,  rotated 
slowly  about  their  axes,  which  are  in- 
clined slightly  from  the  horizontal.  The 
raw  material  fed  into  the  upper  end  of  the 
kiln,  through  the  action  of  gravity  com- 
bined with  rotation,  slowly  works  its 
way  toward  the  lower  or  discharge  end, 
meeting  the  hot  gases  of  combustion 
from  the  flame  of  a  mixture  of  powdered 
coal  and  air,  which  is  constantly  blown 
through  the  hood,  covering  all  but  a 
small  aperture  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
kiln,  through  which  the  hot  clinker  is 
discharged.  In  some  places  oil  or  gas  is 
used  instead  of  pulverized  coal. 

The  effect  of  the  hot  gases  upon  the 
raw  material  is  first,  to  drive  off  the 
moisture  and  carbon  dioxide.  Next  the 
materials  slightly  soften,  and  roll  into 
balls  of  a  size  between  that  of  small 
bird  shot  and  that  of  walnuts.  These 
nodules  finally  reach  the  white  hot  zone, 
where  a  temperature  of  about  2,800  degrees 
F.  is  maintained.  At  this  point,  a  chemi- 
cal change  takes  place  in  the  nodules, 
which  up  to  this  time  have  been  a  mechani- 
cal mixture,  and  a  new  material  known 
as    Portland    cement   clinker   is   formed. 

The  slightly  cooled  clinker  upon  issu- 
ing from  the  kiln,  passes  through  some 
form  of  cooling  device,  and  is  then  ready 
for  the  final  grinding  which  reduces  it 
to  the  fineness  ot  portland  cement  of 
commerce. 

The  cooled  clinker  is  generally  reduceii 
by  two  stages  of  grinding,  to  the  fineness 
required  by  the  specifications,  so  that  at 
least  78  per  cent  of  the  product  will  pass 
through  a  sieve  having  40,000  meshes 
per  square  inch.  This  sieve  is  finer  than 
most  silks,  and  will  hold  water.  In  the 
final  stage  of  grinding  a  small  quantity 

(Continued  on  page  19^) 
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General    Electric    Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Portland  Seattle 

Spokane  Tacoma 

Rocky  Mountain  Sales  Offices 

Denver  Salt  Lake  C 


G-E  Traffic  Signals 

Distinctive — Effective 

Reliable 


G-E  traffic  signals  meet  the  needs 
of  modern  traffic  regulation.  The 
Novalux  electric  automatic  flash- 
ing beacon  (shown  at  left)  gives  a 
vivid  streak  of  light,  at  regular 
intervals,  that  attracts  the  eye  and 
flashes  a  real  warning  visible  at  all 
angles.  It  is  an  ideal  signal  for  use 
in  secondary  street  traffic  in  large 
cities  and  for  general  traffic  in 
smaller  communities. 

The  Novalux  electric  automatic 
signal  tower  is  for  heavier  traffic. 
It  may  be  set  to  operate  at  any 
predetermined  interval  (stopping 
traffic  in  one  direction  and  starting 
it  in  the  other)  or  it  may  be  man- 
ually controlled. 

Both  of  these  types  of  signal  are 
rendered  dependable  by  a  new 
mercury  circuit-breaking  mecha- 
nism which  cannot  fail  through 
burned  out  contacts.  Uninter- 
rupted service  is  thus  assured. 

G-E  street  lighting  specialists 
have  full  information  on  the 
newly  developed  line  of  G-E 
traffic  signals.  They  can  assist 
in  the  selection  of  the  type 
most  suited  to  each  traffic 
condition. 


termined  inter- 
vals OT  may  be 
operated  by  hand 


Denver  Salt  Lake  City  ^^  ^1  J~ll 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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of  gypsum  is  introiiuccii  with  the  clinker, 
to  insure  a. setting  time  which  will  make 
the  resulting  concrete  convenient  to 
handle. 

Large  amounts  of  power  are  required 
for  the  several  grinding  operations.  The 
Portland  cement  imlustry  is  one  of  the 
three  industries  of  the  United  .States 
using  most  power  per  dollar  value  of 
product.  In  many  cement  plants  the 
hot  gases  issuing  from  the  kilns  are  used 
to  make  steam  for  power. 

In  190.1  the  world's  production  of 
Portland  cement  was  estimated  at  about 
66,000,000  barrels  of  which  the  United 
States  produced  about  one-third. 

In  192.1  the  United  States  produced 
about  one-half  the  estimated  production 
of  the  world  as  follows: 

United  States 1.17,000,000  bbl. 

Germany  and  Austria. .  .   30,000,000  bbl. 

British  Empire 35,000,000  bbl. 

France  and  Colonies.  .  .  .    12,000,000  bbl. 

Japanese  Empire 12,000,000  bbl. 

Belgium 10,000,000  bbl. 

Others 30,000,000  bbl. 

TOT.AI 266,000,000  bbl. 

The  quality  of  portland  cement  manu- 


factured in  the  United  States  has  con- 
stantly improved.  The  extreme  200-mesh 
fineness  of  to-day  noted  above,  has 
superseded  the  coarser  product  which 
thirty  years  ago  was  measured  only  by 
50  and  100-mesh  sieves,  and  even  20 
years  ago  the  200-mesh  sieve  was  just 
about  to  be  recognized. 

The  present  strength  requirements  of 
200  pounds  at  7  days  and  300  pounds 
at  28  days  for  1 :3  sand  tensile  briquettes, 
are  not  only  much  higher  than  formerly, 
but  are  measured  by  methods  which 
make  the  real  increase  in  strength  re- 
quirements at  least  10  per  cent  more 
than  shown  by  the  figures. 

Thirty  years  ago  1 :3  mortar  strength 
of  65  to  80  lb.  at  7  days  and  100  to 
200  lb.  per  sq.  in.  at  28  days  were  con- 
sidered reasonable.  Twenty  years  ago 
150  lb.  at  7  days  and  220  lb.  at  28  days 
was  the  requirement  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Engineers. 

The  continued  expansion  and  de- 
velopment of  the  cement  industry  in 
this  country,  depends  upon  the  general 
adoption  of  the  best  methods  for  making 
concrete. 


NEW  TRADE  PERIODICAL 


Western  Pipe  and  Steel  News  is  the 
title  of  an  attractive  monthly  magazine 
issued  by  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel 
Company  of  California,  the  first  number 
of  which  is  just  oflf  the  press.  In  the 
publisher's  foreword  entitled  "Pipe, 
Policy  and  Printer's  Ink,"  it  is  stated 
that  the  house  organ  is  established  to 
effect  "more  intimate  contact  with  cus- 
tomers, present  and  prospective." 

The  cover  design  embodies  a  picture 
of  the  Western  Pipe  and  Steel  Co.'s 
installation  of  60-inch  riveted  steel  pipe 
for  the  Hetch  Hetchy  line  near  Redwood 
Citv.     The  feature  article  is  "The   Use 


of  Steel  Pipe  in  Water  Works,"  by  G.  A. 
Elliott,  chief  engineer  of  Spring  Valley 
Water  Co.  There  are  also  articles  on 
the  company's  Hetch  Hetchy  Bay  Di- 
vision contract  and  on  galvanized  corru- 
gated culverts. 

The  magazine  is  intelligently  illus- 
trated with  pictures  ot  various  types  of 
work  done  by  the  company,  both  in 
shop  and  field,  and  a  double-page 
spread  of  cuts  shows  in  striking  fashion 
the  range  of  Western  Pipe  and  Steel 
activities.  Edward  F.  O'Day  is  editor 
of  the  magazine. 
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NONE  OF  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
FACTORS 

.  .  .  the  shock  and  the  jerk  of  heavy  interurban  cars  as  they  stop 
or  start  along  Brand  Boulevard 

....  the  incessant  shaking  and  moving  of  the  rails,  due  to  the 
rocking,  rolling  and  vibrating  of  the  P.  E.  trains  speeding  back  and 
forth  on  this  main  thoroughfare  in  Glendale,  California 

the  cutting  and  crushing  effect  on  the  pavements,  caused 

by  the  tires  and  wheels  of  countless  heavy  automobiles,  trucks  or 
wagons  that  persist  in  running  on  these  tracks 

NONE  of  these  straining  factors  have  the  wearing  detri- 
mental effect  on  oil  macadam  roads  that  they  have  on  other  types  of 
construction 

ESPEC I  ALLY  when  G I LMORE  ASPHALT  I C  ROAD 

OILS  and  BINDERS  have  been  used,  as  in  this  case,  on  a  section  forty 
feet  wide,  between  California  and  1 0th  Streets 

BECAUSE  oil  macadam  is  a  wonderful  shock  ab- 
sorber, has  more  life  than  any  other  type  of  road,  is  always  responsive, 
yielding  just  enough  to  pressure,  resilient  in  every  cubic  inch    !   ! 


Gilmore  Asphaltic  Road  Oils  for  Oil  Macadam  Construction 


GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

2423  E.  28th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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to  construct  or  repair  streets,  the  expense  for  which  assessment  is  to  be  made  up<in 
real  estate,  if  any  registered  land  is  affected  by  the  act  or  proceeding  and  liable 
to  such  assessment,  the  clerk  of  the  board  passing  such  ordinance,  resolution  or 
order  must,  within  five  days  after  the  passage  of  such  ordinance,  resolution  or 
order,  file  in  the  registrar's  office  a  notice  of  the  passage  thereof,  and  a  memorial 
must  thereupon  be  noted  on  the  register,  and  section  95  of  said  act,  which  provid' 
that  "no  statutory  or  other  lien  shall  be  deemed  to  affect  the  title  to  registen 
land  until  after  a  memorial  thereof  is  entered  upon  the  register,  as  herein  provideii, 
must  be  read  together  and  the  designation  of  time  fixed  therein  for  filing  said 
notice  was  intended  as  a  limitation  of  the  power,  authority  and  right  of  the  city 
to  create  a  valid  lien.     Id. 

Street  Law — Torre.ns  Land  Title  Law — Registered  Land  Affected  bv 
Assessments — Jlrisdiction. — Assuming  that  the  provisions  of  sections  94  and  95 
of  the  Torrens  Land  Title  Law  are  only  directory,  registered  property  may  not  be 
legally  charged  with  assessments  for  street  work,  where  jurisdiction  over  such 
property  was  never  acquired  by  the  city  government.     Id. 

Failure  to  Comply  With  Section  94  of  Torrens  Land  Title  Law — 
Effect  of  Curative  Provision  of  Improvement  Act  of  1911  LIpo.n — Due 
Process. — The  contention  that  section  26  of  the  Improvement  Act  of  1911  vali- 
dates the  failure  to  proceed  under  section  94  of  the  Torrens  Land  Title  Law  is 
without  merit  for  the  reason  that  curative  provisions  in  said  section  26  cannot 
be  held  to  applv  to  matters  of  iurisdiction  for  failure  to  satisfv  "due  process  of 
law."     In. 


PIPE      TANKS      CULVERTS 

For  PERMANENCY   use   STEEL 
For  QUALITY  buy  "WESTERN" 

We  furnish  Pipe  from  1-16"  to  1"  thick  in  any  diameter. 

WESTERN    makes    STEEL  TANKS  for  all   purposes. 

Designed,   Fabricated,   Erected  anywhere  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

WESTERN    CORRUGATED    CULVERTS    will    give    service    heretofore 

unknown,  as  WESTERN  CULVERT  METAL  is  of  unequaled  rust-resisting, 

non-corrosive    Quality.       ^"ou   will   find  nothing  but  "WESTERN"    Culverts      \ 

under  the  State   Highways.  i 

Let  Us  Figure  Your  Specifications 

Western  Pipe  &  Steel  Co.  of  Cal. 

444  Market  Street  1758  N.  Broadway 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

TAFT  BAKERSFIBLD  FRESNO 
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ToRRENs  I.ANU  TiTLE  Law — CoNsiiTUTiONA i.iTV  OK. — The  fact  that  the 
Torrens  Land  Title  Law  divides  land  subject  to  special  assessment  into  two  classes, 
registered  and  unregistered  lands,  requiring  notice  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
county  registrar  and  memorials  of  the  proceedings  to  be  entered  on  the  register 
with  reference  to  registered  lands  and  no  corresponding  procedure  is  required  in 
regard  to  unregistered  lands,  does  not  render  it  unconstitutional;  nor  is  it  uncon- 
stitutional on  the  asserted  ground  thiit  it  constitutes  a  grant  of  special  and  ex- 
clusive right,  privilege  and  immunity.     In. 

Constitutional  Law. — The  contention  that  the  Torrens  Land  Title  Law 
is  unconstitutional  for  the  reason  that  it,  in  effect,  operates  as  an  exemption  of 
property  from  taxation,  and  that  it  also  operates  as  a  release  of  an  obligation  to  the 
municipal  corporation  to  pay  a  proper  proportion  of  the  cost  of  work  called  for  by  a 
previous  valid  resolution  of  intention  and  notice,  cannot  be  sustained.     Id. 

Title  of  Act — Constitutional  Law. — The  objection  that  the  Torrens 
Land  Title  Law  is  unconstitutional  because  the  matter  of  notice  of  street  work 
is  not  covered  by  the  title  of  said  act,  which  reads  "An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled 
"An  Act  for  the  Certification  of  Land  Titles  and  the  Simplification  of  the  Transfer 
of  Real  Property,"  approved  March  18,  1896,  cannot  be  upheld.     Id. 

Street  Law — Land  Dedicated  for  Public  Park  Purposes — Power  of 
City — Street  Improvements — Invalid  Assessment. — When  land  is  once 
dedicated  for  park  purposes  it  is  beyond  the  authority  of  a  city,  or  even  the  legis- 
lature, to  withdraw  it  therefrom;  and  the  city  council  cannot  devote  property 
purchased  for  a  park  to  the  improvement  of  a  public  street,  and  the  assessment  of 
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such  property  tor  street  improvements  is  invalid.      M.  Hall  v.  Fairchild-Gilmore- 
Wilton  Co.,  43  Cal.  .App.  Dec,  910. 

Dedication — Takino  of  Space  krom  Park  for  Hic;hwav — Inconsistent 
With  Dedication — Invaliditv  of  .Action. — Where  land  is  dedicated  for  park 
purposes,  the  taking  of  any  portion  ot  the  space  of  the  park  and  devoting  it  to 
strictly  highway  purposes  is  inconsistent  with  the  use  ot  the  land  for  park  purposes 
and  is  therefore  void.     Id. 

F"ixiNG  Grade  .Ai--ter  .Adoition  of  Resolution  of  Intention — Validatinc; 
.Action — Power  of  Lecjislatire.  -In  the  enactment  of  the  ^'rooman  .Act  the 
legislature  had  authority  to  permit  the  fixing  of  a  grade  after  adoption  of  the 
resolution  of  intention,  and  it  may  by  subsequent  legislation  legalize  a  procedure 
which  it  had  the  power  to  originally  direct.     Id. 

Invalid  Assessment — Reassessment — Section  12'4,  \'rooman  .Act  of 
1923. — Where  an  assessment,  made  before  the  passage  of  section  12'/4  of  the 
Vrooman  .Act  of  1923  for  street  improvement  work  is  void  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  improvement  was  made  partly  on  property  dedicated  for  public  park 
purposes,  reassessment  should  be  made  under  said  section  12' 4  of  the  Vrooman 
.Act.     Id. 

Section     12'^,    Vrooman    .Act    of    1923 — Con.stitutional   Law — Retro- 
spective .Application  of  Section. — Section  \2}4  of  the  Vrooman  Act  of  1923, 
requiring  a  reassessment  to  be  made  when  "for  any  cause"  the  original  assessment 
is  void,  is  constitutional  and  has  retrospective  application  to  street  assessments  ' 
issued  before  its  enactment.    ' 

PiBLic  Health — Local  Health  Di.stricts — Act  of  Mav  21,  1917  (Stats. 
1917,  p.  791)— Boundaries. — It  was  the  evident  intention  of  the  legislature  in 
providing  by  the  act  of  May  21,  1917,  entitled,  ".An  act  to  provide  for  the  forma- 
tion, government,  organization,  operation,"  etc.,  "of  local  health  districts,"  etc. 
(Stats.  1917,  p.  791),  for  the  organization  of  health  districts  throughout  the  state 
that  county  and  municipal  boundaries  might  not  be  considered  in  their  formation. 
Stuckenbruck  v.  The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  Countv  of  San  Joaquin,  et  al., 
67  Cal.  Dec,  393. 

Not  Organized  Under  Form  of  Municipal  or  County  Government — 
Police  Power — Governmental  Agency. — The  legislature  in  the  adoption  of 
the  act  of  1917  was  engaged  in  the  exercise  of  those  health  and  police  powers  which 
it  has  exercised  in  the  formation  and  organization  of  irrigation,  reclamation  and 
drainage  districts  and  for  the  government  and  control  of  these,  not  under  the 
narrower  form  of  municipal,  or  even  county  government,  but  upon  a  district  plan 
by  which  they  would  be  constituted  state  or  governmental  agencies  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  designed.     Id. 
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Saving  Due  to  Low 
Maintenance  Expense 

— pays  for  4.14  miles  of  new  pavement 

The  Kings  County,  California.  Board  of 
Supervisors  have  had  to  cope  with  unusu- 
ally difficult  paving  problems — heavy  agri- 
cultural traffic,  coupled  with  unusually  bad 
alkali  and  tule-land  sub-grade  conditions. 
Nevertheless,  the  selection  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete for  103  miles  of  their  excellent  highway 
system  resulted  in  an  economy  record  to  be 
proud  of : — 

Maintenance  costs  for  85  miles  of  as- 
phaltic  concrete  highway  for  five  years 
averaged  no  higher  than  $6  per  mile  per 
year ! 
In    consequence    of    these    economies.    Kings 
County  was  enabled  in   1921   to  finance— entirely 
out  of  their  maintenance  fund — the  construction 
of  4.14  miles  of  new  asphaltic  concrete  highway. 
Wherever  you  see  asphaltic  concrete  you  see 
the  last  word  in  durability  and  paving  economy. 
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be  pur,  the  height  or  number  of  stories 
of  buiUiings,  and  the  area  of  the  lot  to  be 
occupied  by  buildings,  according  to 
specified  districts.  Its  comprehensive- 
ness, impartiality,  and  adaptation  to  the 
needs  of  diflFerent  districts  constitute  its 
strength.  It  does  not  depend  on  the 
doctrine  of  common  law  nuisance,  but 
like  fire  limits,  it  protects  the  city  as  a 
whole.  Consequently,  cities  whose  or- 
dinances are  founiied  on  a  soundly 
tlrawn  enabling  act  can  show  the  courts 
that  the  zoning  plan  is  in  acconiance 
with  the  definite  purpose  of  the  state 
legislature,  and  can  ask  the  courts  to 
uphold  a  state  grant  of  the  police  jiower 


to  protect  the  city  as  a  whole.  '11 1 
presents  an  entirely  different  questi 
from  the  prevention  of  a  common  l.i 
nuisance  in  the  case  of  a  single  buildin. 
Where  there  is  no  state  enabling  act,  t 
courts  cannot  be  blamed  for  basing  thi 
opinions  against  zoning  on  the  multitiul 
of  time-honored  decisions  against  nuis 
ances. 

"Then,  too,  it  is  becoming  well  estab-" 
lished  that  a  zoning  ordinance  lacks 
permanence  and  adaptability  unless  it 
provides  for  a  board  of  adjustment,  and 
that  changes  in  the  zoning  ordinance  to 
which  there  may  be  objection  on  the 
part  of  owners  of  20  per  cent  of  neighbor- 
ing property  must  receive  a  three-tourths 
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majority  in  the  local  legislative  body. 
Cases  of  arbitrariness  are  almost  sure 
to  occur  in  the  most  carefulh'  drawn 
onlinancc,  and  if  there  is  no  hoard  of 
adjustment  having  power  to  ameliorate 
the  arbitrary  eftect  of  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  mandamus  proceedings  are 
quite  sure  to  puncture  the  zoning 
ordinance.  The  addeil  experience  of 
every  month  shows  the  need  of  gootl 
state  enabling  acts  before  cities  under- 
take to  protect  themselves  by  zoning." 

Secretary  Hoover,  in  the  foreword  to 
the  -Act,  states: 

"The  importance  ot  this  stantlard 
state  zoning  enabling  act  can  not  well  be 
over-emphasized.  When  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Zoning  was  formed  in  the 
Department  ot  Commerce,  the  proposal 
to  frame  it  received  unanimous  support 
from  the  public-spirited  organizations 
reiiresented  on  the  committee,  and  other 


groups  interested  in  zoning.  .At  that 
time,  in  September,  1921,  only  48  cities 
and  towns,  with  less  than  11  ,(J(XJ ,()()() 
inhabitants,  h:id  aiiopted  zoning  or- 
dinances. By  the  end  of  192.'^,  a  little 
more  than  two  years  later,  zoning  was 
in  effect  in  221  municipalities,  with 
more  than  22,000,000  inhabitants,  ami 
new  ones  are  being  aiided  to  the  list 
each  month. 

The  Standarti  State  Zoning  Knabling 
.Act  has  eight  sections,  the  provisions  and 
wording  ot  which  are  discussed  in  detail 
in  footnotes. 

Section  1  takes  up  the  "grant  of 
power"  and  the  footnotes  discuss  the 
legal  basis  of  zoning.  Section  2  takes 
up  more  in  detail  the  division  of  the 
municipality  into  districts.  Section  3 
deals  with  the  purpose  in  view.  Section  4 
describes  the  meth(jd  ot  procedure  and 
insures    that   zoning   can    not   be   under- 
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taken  withi>ut  proper  notice  ami  piililic 
hearings.  Section  5  provides  that 
changes  in  the  /oning  ordinance  to 
which  there  may  be  objection  on  the 
part  of  the  owners  of  20  per  cent  of 
neighlM)ring  property  must  receive  a 
three-fourths  majority  in  the  local  legis- 
lative Iwdy.  Section  6  provides  that 
recommendations  must  be  made  by  a 
local  commission  which  must  hokl  puliiic 
hearings,  before  the  boundaries  of  the 
various  original  districts  and  regulations 
are  fixed  by  ordinance.  Section  7  pro- 
vides for  a  board  of  adjustment  which 
shall  have  the  power  to  hear  and  decide 
appeals  from  the  actions  of  adminis- 
trative officials,   tf)   make   spociiil   tNccp- 


tions  to  the  terms  of  the  ordinance  in ; 
such  cases  as  the  ordinance  specifics,  f 
and  to  authorize  upon  appeal  in  specific 
cases  variance  from  the  terms  of  the 
ordinance,  under  cijnditions  which  it 
specifies.  Provision  is  made  for  appeal 
to  the  courts  from  decisions  of  the  Board 
of  .Adjustment.  Section  8,  entitled 
"Remedies,"  describes  the  action  that 
may  be  taken  by  the  municipality  to 
enforce  the  terms  of  zoning  ordinances. 
Section  9  takes  up  the  question  of 
conflict  with  other  laws  and  provides 
that  the  community  is  always  assured 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  higher  standard 
in  case  of  conflict  with  housing  laws  or 
other  rcmil;tri(>ns. 
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A  GOOD  LEGISLATURE 

Bv  Wm.  1.  Locke. 


At  the  last  convention  of  the  League 
S  of  California  Municipalities  a  resolution 
was  adopted  b\-  unanimous  vote  calling 
upon  the  cities  to  take  some  steps 
toward  securing  a  legislature'  that  would 
be  more  considerate  and  responsive  to 
the  interests  of  the  municipalities. 

On  page  fourteen  of  the  last  report  of 
the  State  Controller,  which  was  issued 
in  1923,  we  find  the  total  estimated 
population  of  the  cities  and  towns  of 
California  to  be  2,683,113.  Based  on  a 
total  estimated  population  in  the  State 
of  4,000,000  people,  this  means  that 
over  sixty-five  per  cent  of  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  State  live  in  the  cities 
and  towns.  Our  system  of  government  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  majority  rule, 
and  following  out  that  theory  it  would 
seem  perfectly  proper  for  the  cities  to 
demand  more  consideration  from  the 
legislature  than  they  have  heretofore 
received,  for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
during  recent  years  the  interests  of  the 
cities  and  towns  have  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  legislature. 

There  is  only  one  remedy  for  this 
situation,  and  that  is  to  secure  repre- 
sentatives in  the  legislature  who  will 
give  a  respectful  consideration  to  the 
demands  of  the  municipalities.  This 
suggestion  does  not  contemplate  a  munici- 
pal   ticket   or    the   endorsement   of  any 


particular  candidate.  However,  it  would 
be  perfectly  alright  for  the  city  officials 
to  go  to  the  extent  of  urging  good  men 
and  women  to  become  candidates.  It  is 
more  than  a  right;  it  is  a  duty.  Our 
government  will  not  function  auto- 
matically. Some  of  the  people  must 
run  it.  Theoretically  it  is  a  government 
of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  Let  us  make  it  such  a  govern- 
ment in  fact  as  well  as  in  theory. 

The  wa>-  to  secure  good  men  and 
women  as  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lature is  for  some  committee  to  go  after 
them.  Generally  speaking,  those  who 
run  without  being  asked  are  neither 
competent  or  representative.  Others 
run  as  the  representatives  of  one  or  more 
private  corporations,  and  their  principal 
business  in  the  legislature  is  to  protect 
their  clients.  Incidentally  they  may 
serve  the  people  occasionally  providing 
it  does  not  conflict  withfthe  interests 
of  their  employers.  It  isjtime  for  the 
public  corporations  to  enter  the  field 
and  see  to  it  that  they  get  proper  repre- 
sentation in  the  legislature.  In  order 
to  do  this  it  is  suggested  that  the  various 
city  councils  and  boards  of  trustees  try 
and  persuade  suitable  persons  to  make 
the  necessary  sacrifice  and  represent 
them  at  Sacramento.  The  next  best 
thing  is  for  the  various  local  legislative 
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bodies    to    call    the    different   candidates  Candidates  are  already  announcing  tiieni- 

before    them    and    ask    them    how    they  selves.     We  should  find  out  how  they 

stand  on  matters  affecting  municipalities,  stand    respecting    the    needs   of  munici- 

and    if  they    will   give   the   proper   con-  palities.     However  we  should  recognize 

sideration   to  the  demands  of  the  cities  the  fact  that  better  candidates  can   be 

and  towns.  secured    by    going    after    them.       "The 

This  editorial   is  written   in   the   hope  j,<fl,,g  5^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  .j^^j  ^^^^  ^^^ 

that   those   who   read   it   will   act   in   ac-  ^^„  ^j^^  ^^^^_.. 


cordance  with  these  suggestions.    Every 


We   will    not    have   good   government 


city  official  will  aeree  that  the  situation  ,                            11.1 

.     '                              ,         -T-i              11      1  unless  we  so  to  a  little  trouble  to  get  it. 

IS    not    exaggerated.        1  hey    will    also  _      ,                         .    .            •■  ,         , 

realize  that  it  is  idle  and  foolish  to  pass  ^°''^  government  is  impossible  unless  wc 

resolutions  and   thereafter  make  no  at-  ^^^^  8°°^  "^e"   ^"^  women   to  do   the 

tempt  to  carry  them  out.    The  time  for  governing,  and  the  best  men  and  women 

action  has  arrived,  and  this  means  action  to     do     the     governing     are     invariably 

by    every    city    official    who    reads    this  those  who  have  to  be  solicited  to  fun. 

article.       There    is    no    time    for    delay.  Let's  go. 


Minutes  of  the  Meeting  of  City  Officials  held  at 
Pasadena,  May  26,  1  924. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  promptly  at  two  o'clock  P.  M.  in  the  court 
room  of  the  City  Hall,  Pasadena,  by  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities,  who  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting 
and  called  for  nominations  for  presiding  officer.  In  response  to  the  call  Mr. 
I'Ved  C.  Wheeler,  City  Councilman  of  Los  Angeles,  was  placed  in  nomination. 
There  being  no  further  nominations  Mr.  Wheeler  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
meeting  by  acclamation.  Mr.  Wheeler  then  called  upon  Mr.  Locke  for  an 
explanation  of  the  proposed  measure  for  giving  the  cities  a  share  in  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Fund  and  Gasoline  Tax  Fund.  Mr.  Locke  explained,  in  the  first  place, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  constitutional  amendment  rather  than  a  statute, 
as  such  a  division  of  the  funds  as  proposed  might  be  in  conflict  with  existing 
provisions  of  the  constitution.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  framers 
of  the  new  Motor  Vehicle  Act  were  apparently  in  doubt  as  to  its  constitutionality, 
because  they  had  added  a  proviso  that  in  case  the  method  of  distribution  should 
be  deemed  unconstitutional  the  money  should  be  distributed  according  to  the  old 
law. 

Mr.  Locke  stated  that  regional  conferences  hat!  been  held  at  Carmel,  Sacra- 
mento and  Fresno,  and  that  the  sentiment  ot  the  city  officials  everywhere  was 
favorable  to  such  a  measure. 

He  submittetl  two  different  drafts  of  the  proposed  amendment,  one  of  which 
provided  that  after  a  distribution  of  one-half  to  the  state,  one-quarter  should  be 
distributeil  to  the  counties  in  proportion  to  the  registration  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  the  remaining  one-quarter  to  the  cities  of  the  state,  according  to  their  pro- 
portion of  registered  vehicles  as  compared  to  the  total  registration  in  the  count\ . 
The  other  draft  provided  that  after  dividing  one-half  of  the  funds  to  the  state  the 
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other  half  should  go  to  the  counties  with  the  additional  proviso  that  the  county 
officials  should  distribute  to  the  various  cities  therein  in  proportion  to  the  registered 
vehicles.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  latter  plan  would  be  better  to  take  care  of 
the  counties  which  do  not  have  any  municipalities;  also  that  it  would  not  disturb 
the  proportion  which  is  now  payable  to  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Wheeler  called  upon  each  of  the  officials  present  to  express  his  views  on 
the  proposition,  with  the  result  that  the  plan  last  mentioned  was  adopted  unani- 
mously.    All  the  officials  present  pledged  their  support  to  the  measure  and  gave 
assurance  that  every  effort  would  be  made  to  secure  the  necessary  quota  of  signa- 
tures.    The  following  officials  were  registered  as  being  in  attendance. 
Fred  C.  Wheeler,  Chairman. 
Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary, 
League  of  California  Municipalities. 
LOS  ANGELES 

Perry  Thomas,  Ass't  City  Attorney Fred  C.  Wheeler,  Councilman 

HERMOSA 

F.   M.   Bravender,   Councilman Fred   Finer,   Councilman 

PASADENA 
C.  W.  Koiner,  City  Manager. 

ONTARIO 

Willard    D.    Ball,   Mayor O.   S.    Roen,   City   Engineer 

COLTON 

W.  H.  Evans,  Mayor. 

CALEXICO 

Wm.  E.  Ginder,  City  Attorney. 

SANTA  BARBARA 

C.  M.  Audera,  Mayor. 

SANTA  MONICA 

Chester  L.  Coffin,  City  Attorney J.  C.  Steel,  Commissioner 

SAN  GABRIEL 

F.  G.   Daken,  Trustee A.   F.  Thornton,  Trustee 

GLENDALE 
R.  L.  Morrow,  City  Attorney. 

MONROVIA 

H.  F.  Scoville,  City  Manager. 

SIERR.\  MADRE 

J.  D.  Sparks,  Trustee. 

EL  SEGUNDO 

W.  D.  McCarthy,  City  Clerk R.  T.  Hutchins,  City  Engineer 

ORANGE 

G.  W.  Whisell,  Councilman L.  F.  Robinson,  Councilman 

COVIN  A 

C.  M.  Commins,  City  Manager. 

INGLEWOOD 

Gardner  White,  Trustee. 
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Minutes  of  Meeting  of  Committee  on  Gasoline 
Tax  Amendment. 

FRIDAY.   JUNE  6,    1924 
Held  at  the  League  Headquarters,  San  Francisco. 


Meeting  called  to  order  at  1 :30  o'clock  P.  M.  hy  Chairman  Cioodwin. 

Present  were  Messrs.  \Vm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  League; 
H.  A.  ALison,  Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  League;  D.  J.  Hall,  City  Attorney  of 
Richmond;  R.  M.  Dorton,  City  Manager  of  Pittsburg;  C.  B.  Goodwin,  City 
Manager  of  San  Jose;  R.  N.  Wolfe,  City  Attorney  of  Pittsburg;  .'\rcher  Bowden, 
City  Attorney  of  San  Jose;  and  H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
League. 

Mr.  Locke  addressed  the  Committee  expressing  his  views,  and  stating  that 
he  unfortunately  would  not  be  able  to  remain  in  the  meeting  as  he  had  been  called 
out  of  the  city  on  a  very  important  matter. 

Mr.  Postlethwaite  was  appointed  secretary  pro  tern  (jf  the  meeting. 

In  order  to  get  the  matter  at  hand  before  the  committee,  Mr.  Mason  moved 
that  the  committee  adopt  the  scheme  as  published  in  the  May  issue  of  Pacific 
Municipalities.     Motion  seconded  by  Mr.  Dorton. 
Discussion: 

.All  present  participated  in  the  tiiscussion  on  the  various  possible  methods  of 
distribution  of  the  gasoline  tax  money.  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Postlethwaite  spoke 
in  favor  of  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  motion.  Mr.  Bowden  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
were  against  this  scheme  and  spoke  in  favor  of  division  giving  first  15%  to  the 
counties  and  then  distributing  the  balance  (35%)  to  the  incorporated  and  unincor- 
porated territory  in  the  proportion  of  registered  vehicles.  After  considerable 
discussion  Mr.  Postlethwaite  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  scheme  embodied 
in  the  motion  was  not  accepted  all  arbitrary  percentages  should  be  abandoned 
and  the  distribution  made  strictly  upon  the  basis  of  registered  vehicles. 

Further  discussion  was  had  upon  this  proposition.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
discussion  the  Chairman  called  for  a  vote  on  the  motion.  Mr.  Mason  voted 
".Aye";  all  other  members  present  voting  "No."     Motion  declared  defeated. 

Mr.  Hall  moved  the  endorsement  of  the  plan  to  distribute  the  tax  strictly 
according  to  registered  vehicles.     Motion  seconded  b\-  Mr.  Wolfe. 

Discussion  on  the  motion  developed  it  to  be  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that 
there  is  no  logical  basis  for  the  assignment  of  any  arbitrary  percentage  to  the 
counties.  , 

There  being  no  further  discussion  the  Chairman  submittetl  the  matter  to 
a  vote  on  calls  for  the  "question."  Mr.  Mason  not  voting,  all  other  members 
present  voting  ".Aye."    Motion  declared  carried. 

The  committee  then  devoted  itself  to  the  task  ot  revising  the  proposed 
measure  to  contorm  to  the  plan  of  distribution  as  adopted  by  motion. 

Motion  by  Hall,  seconded  by  Dorton,  that  the  secretary  is  hereby  instructed 
to  submit  the  measure  as  amended  to  the  Attorney  General  for  revision  of  the 
circulation  title,  and  that  a  communication  be  directed  to  all  those  persons  at- 
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tending  the  recent  conference  in  P.isadena,  appraising  them  ot  the  action  of  the 
committee  and  asking  that  any  objections  to  the  plan  as  amended  be  forwarded 
immediately  to  the  League  Headquarters.  All  members  present  voting  "Aye." 
Motion  declared  carried. 

There  being  no  further  business  the  meeting  adjourned. 


How  the  University  May  Assist  the  League  in  Its 
Service  to  the  Cities. 

Address  by 

Professor  Samlei.  C.  Mav  of  the  University  of  California 

before  the  Convention  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities, 

Thursday,  September  13,   1923. 


Prof.  May:  Mr.  President  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen:  I  generally  like  to  be 
introduced  to  a  gathering  of  this  kind 
as  a  councilman  from  Berkeley,  because 
perhaps  it  makes  some  think  I  am  very 
practical.  But  this  morning  I  am  speak- 
ing as  a  college  professor  purely  and 
simply — I  hope  simply,  by  reason  of  the 
subject  which  is  assigned  to  me,  which 
is  "How  the  university  may  assist  the 
League  in  its  service  to  the  cities." 

Now,  the  university  perhaps  should  be 
located  on  a  hill,  so  that  you  will  get  a 
view  of  social  conditions  as  they  pass 
by.  In  other  words,  you  men  and  women 
who  are  interested  in  practical  daily 
affairs  get  very  intimate  knowledge  of 
individual  trees.  But  sometimes,  due  to 
your  busy  life,  you  do  not  get  a  clear 
view  of  the  forest.  And  the  universit\', 
in  a  way,  should  be  on  a  hill  and  some- 
times look  down,  because  it  is  disin- 
terested, because  it  is  not  busy  with  the 
details  of  life. 

So  this  morning  I  am  going  to  ask 
you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  few  minutes 
while  I  try  to  give  you  a  view,  one  that 
will  cover  a  great  many  years,  and  I  am 
going  to  cover  it  very  quickly,  because  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  do  it 
thoroughly. 

I  wish  I  had  time  to  tell  vou  what  to 


me  is  the  most  interesting  story  in 
history,  and  that  is  the  story  of  the 
development  of  Democratic  Government. 
About  two  hundred  years  ago,  life  was 
extremely  simple,  and  we  lived  a  very 
different  life  from  what  we  live  to-day. 
Government  then  had  practically  nothing 
to  do,  and  it  came  from  above,  generally 
in  the  hands  of  some  ruling  family. 
Something  very  important  happened 
about  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  move- 
ment that  was  perhaps  greater  than 
any  other  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race,  and  that  was  the  invasion  of 
machinery.  That  has  changed  not  only 
our  lives  in  every  detail,  but  it  has  had  a 
tremendous  effect  upon  government. 

By  choice,  perhaps,  perhaps  a  result 
and  perhaps  as  a  cause,  men  differ  on 
that  point,  even  to-day;  this  great 
change  was  taking  place,  a  new  experi- 
ment was  tried,  and  it  was  tried  under 
conditions  such  as  had  never  existed 
before.  A  group  of  people,  very  in- 
dividualistic, came  to  this  country  to 
escape  certain  conditions,  governmental 
and  otherwise,  that  existed  in  Europe; 
and  here,  on  virgin  soil,  there  was  tried 
an  experiment  that  has  had  a  tremendous 
influence  on  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world.  I  want  you  to  remember  that 
those"  people   were   indidualists,   because 
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the  great  cxpcTinicnt  o(  individualism 
was  tried  in  America,  and,  had  the  stage 
heen  specially  set  for  the  action,  it 
could  not  have  iieen  better  arranged. 
Here  was  a  virgin  continent,  plenty  of 
land,  forests,  mines,  everything  ready  for 
this  new  machinery  that  was  coming  in  to 
make  wealth  and  prosperity  for  a  people. 
This  group  of  people,  anxious  to  get 
away  from  traditions,  settled  here  in  a 
situation  the  world  had  never  known 
before.  Just  before  this,  Adam  Smith, 
with  his  dash  of  individualism  and  human 
fire,  was  writing,  and  it  is  a  very  in- 
teresting story  to  note  how  this  in- 
dividualistic thought  grew  until  it  became 
a  part  of  a  written  constitution,  a 
document  that  we  know  as  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  which  was  a 
document  of  individualism.  Why?  Be- 
cause those  men  were  particularly 
interested  in  having  a  government  that 
did  just  as  little  as  possible.  Look 
through  your  constitution  carefully,  and 
you  will  see  that  there  isn't  a  power 
given  to  the  government  that  was  not 
absolutely  necessary.  The  thought  of 
the  convention  and  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  time  was  that  government  was  a 
necessary  evil,  and  given  just  as  little 
to  do  as  possible.  So,  too,  another 
theory  that  we  borrowed  from  France 
was    the    separation    of    powers.     Give 


the  official  very  little  power,  educate  him, 
balance  him,  was  the  theory,  so  that  men 
will  be  subject  to  law,  and  they  can 
really  do  very  little  harm.  Men  did 
not  realize  that  we  were  going  to  ha\e 
to  meet  an  entirely  different  situation. 
The  functions  of  government  at  that 
time  were  so  simple  that  the  attorney- 
general  of  the  United  States  received  no 
salary  and  had  no  allowance  even  fur 
office  room  or  for  fuel.  New  York  City 
in  1810  spent  less  than  $100,000  in  its 
budget.  There  were  no  power  systems,  no 
fire  systems,  no  pavements.  What  we 
call  public  administration  to-day  was 
absolutely  unknown. 

And  so  with  this  written  constitution, 
difficult  to  change,  we  have  had  to  twist 
and  turn,  and  necessity  has  been  the 
teacher.  Men  have  deplored  the  in- 
creasing  functions  of  government. 
Lawyers  have  talked  against  it  on 
constitutional  grounds.  Philosophers 
have  said,  "Where  are  we  going."  The 
government  will  do  everything.  But 
still  functions  grew,  and,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  they  will  continue  to  grow, 
because  government  is  becoming  entirely 
a  different  thing  from  what  it  was  then. 
Government,  instead  of  being  a  necessary 
evil  to-day,  has  become  a  servant. 

Now,  let  me  go  back  again  and  give 
another    idea    that    those    people    had. 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  co. 

419  Crosse  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Machine-made  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe   -   Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe 
Concrete  Electrical  Conduit 

ANY  KIND  .  ANY  SIZE  -  ANYWHERE. 
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Government  proper  then  came  from 
above.  Since  that  time  government,  in 
theory  at  least,  has  been  something  of 
the  people.  So  they  need  not  longer  fear 
their  government  if — and  that  is  a  very 
big  "if" — they  can  control  it. 

Let  us  go  back  again  to  this  in- 
dividualistic spirit.  What  would  the 
average  man  of  brains  do  in  early 
America?  He  was  interested  in  the 
building  up  of  the  country,  and  this 
very  individualistic  movement  was  great 
at  the  time  in  this  country.  Lands, 
mines,  forests  and  everything  grouped, 
all  individually  grouped,  and  it  was  the 
fashion  to  group  until,  and  that  hap- 
pened a  short  time  ago,  the  frontier  was 
gone.  We  reached  the  Pacific  Coast, 
the  mines  can  no  longer  be  had  tor  the 
asking,  the  forests  cannot  be  had  for 
the  asking,  and  we  began  to  develop 
great  cities,  and  we  have  a  complex 
civilization,  and  a  man,  with  his  two 
hands  and  with  the  brain  with  which 
he  is  endowed,  can  reach  out  and  get  a 
fortune  for  himself,  his  children,  and  his 
grand  children.  And  so  we  have  labor 
against  capital.  We  have  this  individual 
labor  combining  together  to  protect  the 
group.  We  have  the  capitalists  gathering 
together  in  corporations  and  trusts  to 
protect  what  they  consider  their  in- 
terests. And  we  began  to  get  the  groups 
in  this  country,  and  the  greatest  group 
we  have  is  the  city.  And  whereas,  the 
people  living  in  cities  at  the  beginning 
were  only  two  per  cent,  now  there  are 
half  of  them  living  in  the  cities  ot  over 
ten  thousand  population. 

With  all  of  this  you  are  familiar.  It  is 
a  sort  of  picture  as  we  go  along.  But  it 
has  a  very  important  relationship  to 
something  very  definite  that  I  hope  to 
offer  to  the  League  at  the  end  ot  my  little 
talk  to-day. 

Now,  the  intelligent  man  of  brains  in 
this  country  ,  went  into  business,  and 
politics  grew  up  a  part,  because  the 
government    official    was    not    a    second 


rater  but  a  fifth  rater  or  a  sixth  rater. 
To  begin  with  there  was  that  very 
wonderful  group  of  men  who  drew  up 
the  constitution  and  who  were  the  first 
officials  of  this  government.  Those  men 
were  interested  in  good  government, 
because  they  had  a  great  interest  in  this 
country — they  were  the  leaders  of  their 
time.  But,  as  the  country  grew,  a  new 
democratic  spirit  began  to  develop  in 
the  country,  a  new  idea  in  this  country, 
that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another. 
That  phrase  was  passed  around,  and  so 
we  have  the  new  condition — we  still 
have  the  fifth  rate  man,  we  still  elected 
so  many  otficials  that  we  could  not 
control.  And  as  soon  as  business  grew, 
as  soon  as  more  opportunities  for  wealth 
developed,  we  found  a  party  develop- 
ment, something  which  the  framers  of 
the  constitution  did  not  dream  ot.  To 
make  a  long  story  short,  it  is  a  very 
interesting  story,  if  I  could  tell  it  in 
detail,  this  party  got  into  the  hands  of 
the  man  who  makes  politics  his  business, 
the  man  who  is  called  the  political  boss, 
and  that  political  boss  generally  had 
some  other  business,  which  was  to  see 
that  the  political  parties  handled  things 
in  a  certain  way.  In  other  words,  in 
stretching  out  for  a  democracy  and 
having  one  department  check  another, 
in  the  separation  of  powers,  electing 
many  otficials,  having  them  hold  for 
short  terms  only,  we  have  a  situation 
where  the  people  had  no  control. 

Here  is  a  peculiar  thing.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  did  not  care, 
because  the  country  was  so  rich,  how  the 
government  hit  their  pocket  books.  The 
United  States  government  got  all  of  its 
revenue  from  the  imports  that  came  into 
this  country,  and  taxes  were  compara- 
tively low.  So  that  if  they  did  seem  a 
little  higher  than  the  year  before,  wasn't 
everybody  making  plenty  of  money, 
weren't  they  getting  theirs,  to  use  a 
slang  expression?  They  were  gettmg 
theirs'.     And  it  was  said,  "Well,  politics 
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arc  rotten  anyway;  let  the  politician 
have  his  day;  keep  him  from  iloing  more 
than   possible." 

But  necessity  changed  this  again,  l>e- 
cause  when  men  gathered  together  in 
cities,  each  man  could  no  longer  dig  his 
own  well,  and  he  soon  found  that  he 
needed  protection — the  individual  needs 
protection  from  some  group  agency  and 
business  group  agency,  for  that  is  govern- 
ment. 

And  so  we  find  publicly  owned  water 
works,  and,  through  the  tracing  of  func- 
tions, Mr.  Upson  of  Detroit,  has  made  a 
\ery  careful  study  of  governmental 
functions  in  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  it  is 
amazing  to  trace  that  growth,  and  see 
how,  in  a  relatively  few  years,  govern- 
mental functions  did  increase,  effecting 
the  things  that  the  public  have  demanded 
by  way  of  service. 

Now,  we  used  to  talk  about  govern- 
ment in  terms  of  laws  and  constitutions 
and  theoretical  forms.  Now  I  come  to 
the  university.  The  university,  in  its 
picture  of  government,  talked  about  con- 
stitutions, and  nearly  all  of  our  text  books 
were  written  by  lawyers.  I  don't  mean 
to  say  anything  against  a  lawyer  when  I 
say  that — I  am  a  lawyer  myself.  But  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  lawyer  that  wrote 
the  book  was  not  dealing  with  real 
government.  He  was  dealing  with  the 
subject  in  the  way  of  outline.  But  that 
great  mass  of  detail  which  is  govern- 
ment, the  paving  of  the  streets,  the 
furnishing  of  water,  the  control  of  the 
playground,  the  building  up  of  the  public 
school  system — the  multitude  of  other 
matters,  the  lawyer  did  not  put  any- 
thing about  them  in  the  text  book  of 
government.  And  so  perhaps,  when 
you  went  to  school  and  you  went  to 
college,  you  learned  some  theories  aiiout 
government  that  do  not  help  you  very 
much  in  your  work  to-day. 

Not  until  1895  did  any  group  of  men 
try  to  study  government  as  it  exists 
to-dav  in  .'\merica.  The  National  Munici- 


pal League  was  formed  at  that  time.'a 
group  of  men  who  knew  something  was 
wrong.  Mr.  Bryce  in  1887,  had  written  a 
book  in  which  he  said  that  municipal 
government  in  the  United  States  was 
the  only  conspicuous  failure  in  the 
management  of  our  governmental  af- 
fairs. We  had  given  great  things  to  the 
world,  we  had  written  the  greatest 
written  constitution,  we  had  established 
a  supreme  court  and  the  control  by  the 
courts  over  the  legislature,  which  was  a 
very  fine  contribution  to  political  science. 
But  our  municipal  government,  in  its 
practice  was — there  was  only  one  word 
you  could  use  for  it,  rotten.  So  those 
men  in  1895,  in  forming  the  National 
Municipal  League,  tried  to  get  together 
to  study  those  things  and  see  what  couKl 
be  cione. 

What  was  the  first  thing  that  had  to 
be  done?  It  was  to  give  the  people 
control.  .And  so  all  of  the  eflfort  at  that 
time  was  directed  towards  trying  to  get 
control  back  to  the  people.  The  en- 
deavor was  to  drive  the  business  out  of 
politics.  Now,  you  can  drive  your 
business  out  of  politics,  you  can,  if  you 
will,  through  a  direct  primary,  correct 
your  election  laws  and  get  better  control 
of  the  party;  you  can  even  stretch  up 
and,  through  your  initiative  and  referen- 
dum, give  direct  control  to  your  people, 
and  yet,  after  all  is  said  and  done,  you 
have  accomplished  only  a  negative  thing. 
Why?  Because  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
government  to-day  is  administration 
and  the  direction  of  your  officials,  and 
the  drawing  of  your  laws  is  merely  the 
preparation  for  the  actual  work  that  is 
having  to  be  done  from  day  to  day  by  the 
government.  Because  government  exists 
only  to  serve,  and  it  is  a  thing  that  the 
officials  and  all  know,  and  all  the  rest  of 
it  is  merely  the  control,  the  placing  of~ 
the  men  in  power  who  are  going  to  do 
those  things,  and  the  control  of  the^c 
men  through  laws. 

So  I  wish  to  repeat  the  statement  that      j 
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I  believe  is  true,  that  government  is 
ninety  per  cent  administration,  and  yet 
the  term  was  unknown  in  the  study  of 
government  until  fifteen  years  ago.  We 
studied  everything  except  the  actual 
work  of  government. 

In  1898,  the  first  League  of  Munici- 
palities was  formed  in  California,  the 
League  which  I  now  have  the  honor  of 
addressing.  The  same  year,  Iowa 
formed  a  league.  Two  years  later  came 
Michigan,  and  then  other  leagues  were 
formed  until  there  are  to-day  twenty 
active  municipal  leagues  in  this  country, 
most  of  them  publishing  literature,  in 
which  there  is  an  attempt  by  the  officials 
themselves  to  get  together  once  a  >'ear 
and  talk  over  their  affairs. 

Another  important  move:  In  1906, 
the  Boston  Finance  Commission  was 
formed.  Taxes  were  beginning  to  creep 
up,  and  men  wanted  to  know  how  the 
money  was  spent.  In  1906  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research 
with  a  budget  of  ?100,ObO  a  year, 
donated  by  people  interested  in  good 
government,  went  to  work,  and  those 
people  set  about  to  study  in  our  cities 
some  very  definite  detailed  problems — 
the  first  time  such  a  study  had  been 
made  m  this  country.  And  it  almost 
revolutionized  things.  Four  years  later 
the  government  ot  New  York  was  almost 
revolutionized.  Now,  the  government  ot 
New  York  may  not  be  to-day  all  that 
we  would  want  it  to  be.  The  government 
of  a  great  many  cities  is  not  what  we 
want  it  to  be.  But  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  since  1906  in  the  depart- 
ment of  municipal  government  led  Mr. 
Bryce  to  say  a  few  months  before  he 
died  that  the  greatest  accomplishment 
in.  America  in  government  in  the  last 
twenty  years  was  the  improvement  ot 
the  public  administration  in  our  cities. 
I  spent  six  months  a  few  years  ago, 
studying  the  administration  of  British 
cities,  and  I  am  prepared  to  say  to-day 
that    in    a    great    many    fields    America 


leads  the  world  in  administration.  We 
do  not  have  to  turn  to  Europe  any  longer 
to  learn  how  to  pave  streets,  playgrounds 
are  practically  unknown  in  Europe,  and  a 
great  many  things  we  have  done,  we 
have  gone  ahead.  And  it  is  true  we  yet 
have  a  lot  to  learn  in  many  directions. 
But  we  are  learning  to-day,  and  we  are 
doing  it  because  we  have  developed 
specialists  along  such  lines. 

Coming  back  to  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Government  Research,  it  began  to 
study  definite,  concrete  problems.  It 
was  a  non-political  group,  non-partisan, 
and  they  tried  to  get  men  who  were 
scientists,  men  who  were  willing  to  use 
the  scientific  method  to  get  facts,  and 
merely  to  get  those  facts  without  any 
political  suggestion  whatsoever.  They 
started  on  their  campaign  on  what  they 
called  "Better  Babies"  and  "Better 
Milk,"  and  it  revolutionized  the  New 
York  Health  Department,  and  while  the 
infant  mortality  rate  in  1906  in  New 
York  was  the  worst  in  the  United  States, 
very  few  people  know  to-day  that  the 
infant  mortality  rate  in  New  York  City 
is  the  best  in  the  world.  What  did  it? 
Improved  administration, scientific  study. 

Well,  the  research  movement  grew. 
In  1916  there  was  a  national  conference 
of  researchers  formed,  and  they  met  in 
Minneapolis  this  last  summer,  and  I 
happened  to  attend  the  convention. 
There  are  sixty-two  bureaus  of  municipal 
research  in  this  country  to-day.  And 
what  do  they  do?  Supposed  to  be,  and  1 
believe  they  generally  are,  bureaus  with- 
out axes  to  grind — there  may  be  some 
exceptions — they  have  been  trained  m 
fan^iliar  fields.  You  are  familiar  with 
some  of  the  names,  men  like  Swan  in 
city  planning,  men  like  Bassett  in 
municipal  engineering,  the  best  men 
they  could  get  in  the  country. 

So  that  movement  has  grown,  and  a 
study  has  been  made  in  the  universities, 
and  it  has  been  followed  in  this  way: 
for  vea'rs  we  have  trained  our  teachers. 
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and  you  cannot  become  a  teacher  in  the 
schools  to-day  unless  you  are  trained  tor 
it,  and  you  cannot  become  a  school 
superintendent  except  in  some  sparse 
country  county,  unless  you  have  been 
trained  in  that  particular  kind  of  work, 
and  why  did  we  do  it  in  the  school? 
The  reason  is  very  simple.  It  is  because 
the  people  have  taken  up  the  matter 
of  the  proper  education  of  their  children. 
But,  until  a  few  years  ago,  they  did  not 
demand,  and  what  is  worse,  they  did 
not  expect,  efficiency  from  government. 

Now,  the  United  States  Government, 
during  the  war,  had  a  budget  of  over 
five  billion  dollars.  That  is  five  thousand 
million  dollars.  In  1910,  President  Taft, 
using  the  very  men  who  had  started  the 
New  York  Bureau  of  Governmental 
Research,  attempted  to  put  into  efi^ect 
a  definite,  scientific  study  of  the  federal 
government,  in  view  of  economy  and 
efficiency.  But  when  another  party 
controlled  Congress,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  administration,  the  money 
was  not  given  for  that.  And  his  state- 
ment at  that  time  was  extremely  in- 
teresting, in  that  he  said  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States  could 
anyone  tell  you  what  bureaus  existed. 

I  see  I  have  taken  so  much  time  with 
my  story  that  I  shall  have  but  five 
minutes  in  which  to  give  you  my  real 
message,  and  this  was  but  leading  up 
to  it.  And  I  am  leading  up  to  it  for  this 
reason,  that  I  want  to  convince  you  that 
the  study  of  administration  is  new, 
there  were  no  text  books  until  five  years 
ago  upon  it,  but  if  to-day  you  are 
interested  in  city  purchasing,  I  can  give 
you  fifty  studies  and  a  text  book  by 
Thomas  on  government  purchasing,  and 
I  can  give  you  books  on  city  planning, 
any  number  of  them,  and  so  on.  In 
other  words,  in  the  last  five  years,  men 
have  begun  to  study  the  details  of 
administration  in  a  scientific  manner. 

Now  I  am  going  back  to  the  League 
of  Municipalities.    Most  of  them  started 


in  the  universities.  Oklahoma,  Texas, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
some  five  or  six  others — I  can  not  remem- 
ber them  oflfhand — I  have  visited  all  of 
them — started  their  bureaus  in  the  uni- 
versities, connected  with  Leagues  of 
Municipalities.  Why  did  they  do  that? 
For  this  reason:  The  university  has 
facilities  for  gathering  together  informa- 
tion. It  has  its  library,  it  has  its  buildings 
for  the  housing  of  books.  It  has  men  who 
are  specializing  in  particular  fields.  So 
those  bureaus  were  established  at  uni- 
versities, generally  the  secretary  of  the 
bureau  being  a  professor  of  political 
science  in  the  university. 

Now,  I  am  glad  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  did  not  start  in 
that  way.  I  am  glad  that  this  League, 
which  I  believe  is  the  strongest  in  the 
LTnited  States,  developed  independently, 
by  itself.  But  I  believe  the  time  in  your 
history  when  you  need  the  university, 
and  I  know  the  time  has  come  in  the 
history  of  the  university  when  we  need 
you.  And  the  definite  thing  that  I  have 
to  oflFer  to  you  to-day  is  an  invitation, 
if  you  please,  for  a  certain  kind  of 
co-operation.  I  have  to  tell  you  what  we 
are  doing  at  the  university,  before  you 
will  know  what  kind  of  co-operation 
I  desire. 

I  have  thirty-nine  thousand  pamphlets 
on  administration  in  the  university.  Do 
you  want  to  know  about  city  purchasing 
methods?  Do  you  want  to  know  about 
the  problem  of  automobile  upkeep? 
Now  let  me  give  you  an  example.  A 
city  which  I  will  not  mention  was 
interested  in  the  problem  of  automobile 
upkeep  for  city  employees.  I  knew 
that  Toledo,  Ohio,  had  made  such  a 
study.  I  saw  that  the  city  manager  of 
that  city  got  a  copy  of  the  Toledo  report.. 
Another  city  wanted  a  city  manager 
plan.  I  had  enough  information  to  fill  a 
small  room  on  the  city  manager  plan. 
I  have  three  people  employed  who  do 
nothing  else  but  trace  the  articles  that 
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appear  in  the  magazines  and  the  books 
that  appear  in  regard  to  municipal, 
state,  and  federal  administration,  and 
collect  them  for  our  library.  I  don't 
want  those  pamphlets  to  collect  dust. 
That  is  not  the  purpose  of  gathering 
them.  I  want  to  make  that  information 
available  to  this  league.  If  it  can't  be 
made  available  to  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  whole  effort  is  wasted.  A 
good  many  states  themselves  try  to  get 
information,  like  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
Texas.  I  don't  think  that  is  the  way  to 
do  it.  I  think  we  should  work  with  a 
strong  organization  like  this,  where  you 
have  respect  for  the  practical  men  who 
are  the  officials  of  this  organization,  and 
you  yourselves  should  handle  that  in- 
formation. We  will  say  that  is  the 
Bureau  of  Public  .Administration  of  the 
university.  We  want  to  reach  out  to  the 
state.  Instead  of  doing  it  directly,  we 
have  an  organization  that  is  already 
reaching  throughout  the  state,  a  group 
of  officials  actually  engaged  in  the  work. 
Why  can't  we  have  the  co-operation  of 
that  league,  whereby  the  information 
that  we  have  is  made  available  through 
officials  to  cities  throughout  the  state, 
and  at  the  same  time  we  are  developing 
another  thing,  and  this  is  something  for 
the  future  that  I  think  is  an  important 
development.  We  want  to  advise  the 
boy  and  girl  who  is  the  future  citizen 
of  the  importance  of  administration, 
because  it  is  government.  We  want  to 
impress  him  with  respect  for  a  technical 
administration,  so  that  the  public  official 
in  America  will  get  his  due,  which  he 
does  not  at  present.  We  have  another 
problem:  Where  are  you  going  to  get 
your  technicians  for  the  future?  You 
have  trouble  in  getting  them  now.  ^^e 
hope  to  train  men  in  the  university,  the 

.Imen  that  are  going  to  be  city  managers. 

J  We  train  them  now.  We  have  eighty 
(courses    that    deal    with    the    detailed 

Jsubjects  of  public  administration.     We 

:|are  going  to  gather  them   together  and 


make  a  central  clearing  house  for  them 
in  the  Bureau  of  Public  -Administration, 
and  then  we  are  going  to  have  a  course 
for  men  going  into  government  service, 
who  may  want  to  take  a  course  in  city 
planning,  who  may  want  to  take  a  course 
in  city  milk  supply,  and  of  course  there 
will  be  courses  in  public  accounting,  and 
we  have  specialists  in  each  one  of  those 
lines.  We  want  to  be  able  to  have 
requests,  in  from  the  League  to  us,  and, 
reaching  out  to  specialists  who  are  able 
to  give  definite  information  in  their 
particular  fields. 

That,  to  me,  seems  a  very  reasonable 
proposition.  You  will  say  that  is  an 
awful  lot  of  work  for  the  university. 
Frankly,  we  have  no  budget  at  this  time 
to  do  the  work  for  you.  So  I  am  not 
offering  any  service  from  the  university 
to  you  at  this  time.  But  I  am  sug- 
gesting this  to  you,  and  I  hope  some 
definite  action  on  it  this  afternoon,  that 
you  appoint  a  committee  to  investigate, 
or  even  go  further,  if  you  will,  with  the 
view  of  having  some  one  of  your  own 
group  appointed  at  a  salary,  or  if  you 
do  not  want  to  do  it  that  way,  to  estab- 
lish a  fellowship,  so  that  some  graduate 
student  of  mature  years  and  judgment 
can  be  made  to  do  every  day  a  certain 
number  of  hours  of  research  work  in 
this  library,  gathering  information  for 
you  upon  a  particular  field  when  you 
need  it,  and  seeing  that  the  cities  of  the 
state  secure  it.  That  is  the  definite 
proposition  I  have  to  offer  you,  and  I 
think  it  is  something  worth  while.  The 
University  of  California  is  a  state 
institution,  supported  by  the  taxes  of  the 
men  and  women  of  this  state,  and  we 
want  to  serve  the  public.  And  the  reason 
we  are  not  trying  to  do  it  directly  but 
through  this  League  is  because  this 
League  is  in  existence,  it  is  a  strong, 
virile  league,  there  will  be  no  cost  to 
you,  other  than  the  cost  of  your  own 
membership  and  you  have  to  do  your 
research  work  anvwav.    And  the  benefit 
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we  will  ger,  ami  we  will  get  a  benefit,  is 
that  we  will  he  in  touch  with  government 
as  it  is.  And  unless  we  are  in  touch  with 
government  as  it  is,  we  don't  know 
government.  So  we  will  learn  more 
about  government,  we  will  get  it  from 
one  city  and  give  it  back  to  you.  We 
are  getting  information  from  ail  over 
this  land  and  from  Europe  as  well,  and 
there  is  information  that  may  be  available 
to  you. 

Just  one  point  to  give  you  an  example. 
I  heard  it  suggested  here  that  the  first 
regional  plan  existed  in  California.  I 
know  of  two  others.  I  know  it  because 
that  literature  comes  in  to  me.  You 
should  know  what  other  cities  are  doing, 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  only  way  it 
can  be  done,  because  a  library  such  as  we 
have  with  every  report,  practically,  from 
every  state  in  the  Union,  thousands  of 
reports,  every  United  States  Government 
publication,  and  in  addition,  thirty-nine 
thousand  pamphlets  on  municipal  ad- 
ministration. And  I  think  with  that  we 
have  something  very  well  worth  while. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  President. 

Discussion: 

Mr.  G.  Gordon  Whitnall:  I  wonder 
if  Professor  May  will  tell  me  what  those 
two  other  regional  planning  cities  are? 

Professor  May:  One  of  them  is  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  and  the  other  one  is  in 
Europe — in  Leeds,  England. 

Mr.  Chapman,  of  Richmond:  What 
is  the  method  of  procuring  those  pamph- 
lets on  any  particular  subject? 

Professor  May:  That  is  rather  tech- 
nical. One  source  is  called  Public  Affairs 
Information  Service,  and  it  expends  for 
magazines  $100  a  year.  It  tries  to  keep 
track  of  all  magazines  that  deal  with  the 
subject.  We  check  through  that  every 
week.  We  are  on  the  Army  and  Navy 
list  and  every  League  of  Municipalities. 
We  get  their  information  as  it  is  sent 
out.  I  have  gone  East  at  least  one  a  year 
and  visiteii  various  bureaus  of  research, 
to  get  their  information.    We  are  on  the 


mailing  list  of  the  United  States  Govern 
ment,  and  we  get  all  official  reports 
covering  all  subjects,  and  are  the  govern 
ment's  official  depositary.  In  addition 
to  that,  I  carry  on  a  rather  large  corre- 
spondence with  other  universities.  It  is 
my  hope  later,  when  this  scheme  is 
further  developed  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  cities  and  have  their  reports  once  a 
year.  It  requires  the  work  of  three 
people  in  our  university  to  get  the 
material  classified. 

Mr.  Chapman:  .Are  those  articles 
borrowable  articles,  or  are  thev  tjiven 
out  at  all? 

Professor  May:  That  I  can't  tell 
offhand.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
university  not  to  send  those  off  the 
campus,  anci  I  think  it  would  lead  to  a 
good  deal  of  detailed  work  if  we  did  send 
them  off.  The  suggestion  I  have  to 
offer  is  that  you  should  have  a  research 
man,  someone  you  can  pick  yourself, 
some  young  man  trained,  who  would 
not  have  to  be  paid  much  salary,  who 
could  work  part  time,  to  do  the  work 
that  I  have  suggested.  If  you  had  some 
man  to  do  this  work,  if  he  should  want 
anything,  we  might  have  the  facilities 
for  sending  it  to  him;  you  might  want 
some  information  on  city  planning.  I 
have  the  city  plans  of  over  two  hundred 
cities.  I  have  New  York  maps  drawn 
to  scale,  and  Baltimore  contour  maps 
drawn  to  scale.  We  have  the  same  on 
playgrounds  and  parks.  Our  collection 
on  jails  is  excellent,  and  so  on.  We  have 
some  collections  that  are  very  good, 
because  our  librarian  was  formerly 
librarian  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation 
and  knows  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Would  it  be  possible 
to  have  some  one  remain  in  touch  with 
the  pamphlets  there  and  send  you  th( 
information? 

Professor  May:  I  think  that  would  be 
possible.  I  don't  like  to  make  promises 
of  what  I  myself  cannot  do.  I  have  m> 
course  laid  out  for  me,  and  am  building 
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up  this  library,  ami  I  am  likewise  a  citv 
councilman.  And  it"  I  started  to  do 
research  work  for  the  League,  I  just 
couldn't  do  it — all  I  can  do  is  to  offer 
you  our  facilities.  Of  course,  you  under- 
stand my  position  as  I  have  given  it  to 
you — the  service  is  there.  We  are  an 
institution  of  service.  I  don't  think  at 
this  time,  we  might  later,  that  I  could 
furnish  a  researcher,  although  I  have 
suggested  that  one  might  be  furnished 
by  the  League.  As  I  have  said,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  research  department 
may  be  made  at  the  university  and 
there  might  be  a  man  detailed  who 
would  spend  half  his  time  teaching  at 
the  university  and  halt  his  time  to  this 
technical  work. 

The  Chairman:  Professor  ^hly  has 
suggested  that  the  League  appoint  a 
committee  to  investigate  the  practic- 
ability of  securing  this  service  for  the 
League.  Will  some  one  discuss  that 
particular  phase  of  the  matter? 

Mr.  Booth,  of  Marysville:  I  would 
like  to  have  some  of  that  literature  on  the 
city  manager  plan. 

Professor  May:  I  will  be  glad  to  send 
some  of  it,  as  I  have  duplicate  copies  of 
most  of  that.  We  also  have  a  good  many 
charters.  I  am  just  starting  to  make  a 
collection  of  those. 

Secretary  Locke:  There  is  just  one 
phase  of  this  matter  that  seems  to  me  of 
tremendous  importance,  and  that  was 
touched  upon  by  Mr.  Chapman.  If  you 
want  to  get  any  practical  value  from  the 
offer  made  by  the  university,  it  seems 
to  me  there  would  have  to  be  some  plan 
worked  out  whereby  a  synopsis  could  be 
made  of  the  various  documents  bearing 
on  this,  that,  or  some  other  subject, 
otherwise  a  request  would  simply  mean 
that  the  person  making  the  request 
would  be  flooded  with  a  mass  of  material 
which  he  would  be  unable  to  go  through 
himself,  and  it  wouldn't  do  him  any 
real  good.  What  we  want  is  a  synopsis 
of  the   best  on   this,   that,  or   the  other 


subject.  It  wouldn't  do  any  good  for 
some  city  official  to  ask  for  everything 
that  had  been  written  on  garbage 
disposal  or  the  city  manager  form  of 
government,  if  they  received  in  answer 
the  whole  mass  of  material  which  they 
could  not  possible  afford  the  time  to 
wade  through.  We  have  got  to  find  some 
way  of  getting  at  the  gist  of  all  the  data 
which  Professor  May  has  at  his  disposal. 

Professor  May:  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  say  just  what  is 
best  in  every  tield,  because  you  adminis- 
trators know  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  doing  any  such  thing  as  that  in  public 
administration.  I  can't  be  an  expert  on 
charters  and  on  garbage  and  on  recreation 
and  on  school  systems  and  on  everything. 
It  would  be  impossible.  But  I  hope,  in 
the  future,  to  be  able  to  ask  men  who 
are  specialists  in  the  university  to  do 
that  very  thing.  There  are  some  fields  in 
which  I  think  I  know  what  are  the 
leading  articles  and  what  is  the  best 
literature  upon  it.  But  take  municipal 
engineering,  I  am  very  weak  on  that. 
I  could  not  tell  you  very  much  about 
articles  on  road  construction. 

Mr.  Chapman:  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  seem  to  me  it  would  be  a  per- 
fectly good  function  of  this  League  ot 
Municipalities  to  set  aside  a  certain 
amount  of  money  that  could  be  paid  to 
some  post  graduate  student  or  somebody 
the  professor  of  the  college  might  recom- 
mend, to  look  up  questions  that  might 
be  desired  to  be  solved.  For  instance,  I 
might  send  in  to  the  secretary  of  the 
League  some  question  activated  sludge, 
for  instance,  and  that  might  be  referred 
to  the  university  and  then  referred  to 
some  student  and  the  answer  given 
direct  to  me  or  through  the  League 
of  Municipalities.  I  think  that  is  a  work 
that  could  well  be  undertaken  by  this 
League. 

The  Chairman:  You  realize,  of  course, 
Mr.  Chapman,  that  the  budget  does  not 
permit  it  at  this  time.     The  suggestion 
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has  been  made  that  a  committee  l)e 
appointed  to  investigate  the  possibility 
and  desirability  of  it. 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  will  make  a  motion 
that  a  committee  be  appointed  In-  the 
Chair  for  that  purpose. 

The  Chairman:  Would  it  not  perhaps 
be  better  that  the  executive  committee, 
composed  of  the  heads  of  each  of  the 
departments,  so  act? 

Mr.  Chapman:  I  will  make  that  the 
motion,  then,  that  the  executive  com- 
mittee l)e  :ippointed  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  matter  of  the  dissemina- 
tion of  such  information  and  material 
as  exists  in  the  university,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  League  members,  with  powers 
to  the  committee  to  act. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  second  the  motion,  and  I 
want  to  say  in  respect  to  it  that  we  have 
found  we  have  a  wonderful  asset,  a 
wonderful  resource  right  at  our  hands, 
and  why  should  we  wait  a  year  to  get 
the  advantage  of  it?  I  think  the  executive 
committee  ought  to  be  given  power  to 
act  in  the  matter. 

The  Chairman:  That  was  the  motion, 
Mr.  Hall.  It  has  been  regularly  moved 
and  seconded  that  the  matter  be  re- 
ferred to  the  executive  committee  with 
power  to  act.  Does  anyoue  desire  to 
discuss  the  question  or  are  there  any 
other  suggestions  to  be  entertained  in 
the  matter?  If  not,  all  in  favor  of  the 
motion  will  say  "aye."  Contrary  minded 
"no."  It  is  unanimously  adopted,  and 
the  secretary  will  present  the  matter  to 
the  executive  committee.  Are  there  any 
further  questions  to  be  asked  of  Pro- 
fessor May  before  we  leave  the  subject? 

Mr.  Bacon,  of  San  Diego:  There  is 
just  one  question  I  should  like  to  ask  in 
connection  with  this.  The  university  is 
evidently  accumulating  a  mass  of  very 
valuable  data.  I  think  every  public 
official  realizes  that  the  greatest  obstacle 
that  faces  him  is  getting  the  true  facts 
before  the  people — not  simply  a  question 
of  opinion    or   theory,    but    facts    as    to 


absolutely  existing  conditions.  I  shouKI 
like  to  ask  if  the  university  is  making 
any  effort  to  check  up  on  this  informatioi 
which  they  are  getting  as  to  the  relia 
bility  of  it.  This  comes  up  in  particular 
in  connection  with  the  question  which  )> 
so  much  agitated  of  municipal  ownership. 
In  our  last  city  election,  facts  weru 
quoted,  alleged  facts,  in  connection  with 
municipal  ownership,  such  as  the  truth 
of  certain  audits  made  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  in  connection  with  the  water 
and  power  development  there.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  university  is  in  a  position, 
when  controversies  of  that  kind  arise, 
to  check  up  facts  and  issue  statements 
as  to  what  the  facts  are? 

Professor  May:    I  will  say,  first  of  all, 
that    if   you    want    definite    information 
and  absolute  facts,  you  have  to  use  what 
is  called  the  laboratory  method.     Thj 
is  true  in  any  field.    If  the  same  experi- 
ment works  the  same  way  a  number  of  J 
times,  then  it  becomes  a  fact.    If  we  are| 
going  to  check  up  Cleveland  and  Detroit] 
and  Ontario,  we  shall  have  to  send  men| 
there   to  do   it.      The  only   informatic 
that  we  could  properly  use  is  second  handj 
information.    Now,  I  might  in  Berkeley 
investigate  myself  certain  facts,  and  sayj| 
"I  know  absolutely  this  is  true."     But 
I  don't  see  any  way  that  we  can   take 
facts  sent  into  us  and  go  out  into  the 
country  and  dig  them  up.    What  we  can     , 
dp  is  this,  and  we  can  readily  determine     t 
the  facts,  that  through  bureaus  through-     - 
out  the  country,  deserving  respect,  there    ■ 
are  men  who  are  studying  the  thing  in     i 
whom  we  have  confidence.    We  have  to 
take  their  word  for  it,  and  when  we  have     - 
a  conflict  in  facts,  the  only  thing  we  can 
do,  unless  we  are  going  to  make  it  very 
expensive,   is    to   indicate    that    there   is 
that    conflict.        In    other    words,     the 
gentlemen  asks  me  if  we  can  do  some- 
thing that  seems  to  be  almost  impossible. 
But,    because    we   can't    actually    go    to 
every  city  in   this  country  and  observe 
with  our  own  eyes  the  actual  workings      *! 
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of  government  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  take  the  very  best  we  have 
available.  In  the  study  of  social  science 
as  large  as  this  subject,  covering 
thousands  of  municipalities,  I  would 
say  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  do 
that. 

The  Chairman:  Does  that  answer  your 
question,  Mr.  Bacon? 

Mr.  Bacon:  I  am  afraid  it  does  not. 
I  am  looking  for  a  way  out.  I  think 
every  public  official  feels  that  the  hardest 
problem  he  faces  is  that  very  thing  of 
getting  facts  before  the  people,  and  I 
think  the  university  could  render  service 
of  very  great  value  if  they  could  devise 
some  scheme  by  which  an  audit  or 
general  scheme  of  bookkeeping  could  be 
carried  through,  from  which  we  could  get 
our  absolute  facts  before  the  people  and 
say,  "These  are  authentic  and  they  are 
correct." 

Mr.  Louis  Bartlett,  of  Berkeley:  I  had 
two  years  experience  in  connection  with 
this  matter  of  the  value  of  the  university 
in  our  work,  and  I  found  the  university 
was  very  responsive,  and,  in  all  cases 
where  a  definite,  specific  problem  was 
put  up  to  some  one  as  a  specialist  in  that 
line,  we  got  very  great  help.  But  I  think 
this  is  true,  that  a  great  many  ot  the 
studies  that  are  made  in  the  university 


are  made  by  graduate  students  who  have 
no  background  and  experience  and  the 
greatest  value  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
material  which  is  worked  up  over  there 
is  suggestive  as  to  what  has  been  done, 
but  that  the  judgment  that  has  been 
passed  in  a  great  many  of  those  investi- 
gations by  those  who  passed  the  judg- 
ments is  often  not  particularly  sound. 
That  is  the  experience  I  have  had  in  the 
various  studies  I  have  made,  and  I  have 
made  quite  a  number  of  them.  I  have 
found  that  the  work  of  the  university 
was  very  suggestive  as  to  the  methods 
that  have  been  used  in  different  places, 
but  the  success  of  the  method  under 
discussion  was  not  always  accurately 
gauged,  so  far  as  my  own  personal 
experience  could  tell.  So  I  doubt  very 
much  if  it  would  be  possible  for  the 
university  to  render  the  service  which 
Mr.  Bacon  suggests.  The  reason  for  it  is 
that  there  are  not  enough  people  in 
the  university  with  practical  experience 
and  also  a  sufficient  background  to 
enable  the  judgment  in  all  cases  to  be 
sound.  But  they  can  render  a  very  great 
service  in  putting  the  valuable  informa- 
tion which  they  have  into  the  hands  of 
the  various  officials,  who  can  interpret 
that  information  in  the  light  of  their 
own  experience. 
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The  White  Sands  of  the  Monterey  Bay. 

Bv    A.    C.    JOCHMLS, 

Sccictarv    Pacific    (irove   Chamlier   of  Commerce. 


The  white  sand  heaches  and  duns  of 
the  ocean  front  of  the  Monterey  Penin- 
sula were  perhaps  as  interesting  to  the 
iliscoverers  of  Monterey  Bay  and  to 
Father  Serra  and  his  followers,  as  to  the 
thousands  who  have  wandered  over  them 
in  more  recent  years.  Artists  have 
painted  and  photographed  them  so 
faithfully  that  their  beauties  are  familiar 
to  people  of  many  lands;  they  con- 
stantly shift,  recede  and  grow,  by  action 
of  wind  and  wave,  ever  presenting  new 
charms  to  the  artist  and  nature  lover. 

Opposing  currents  of  titanic  force  meet 
on  the  face  of  the  peninsula  and  their 
action  on  the  boulders  and  ledges  of  the 
ocean  floor  produces  the  beautiful  white 
sands  dashed  up  by  the  waves  onto  the 
i)eaches  and  shaped  b>'  the  winds  into 
the  wonderful  dunes. 

Aside  from  their  artistic  charm  these 
sand  deposits  have  utilitarian  values 
which  have  been  so  developed  since  their 
pioneer  uses  for  plastering  and  engine 
sands,  as  to  have  become  one  of  the 
principal  operations  of  the  Del  Monte 
Properties  Company,  warranting  installa- 
tion of  mechanical  equipment  which, 
with  the  minimum  of  man  power  loads, 
washes,  dries  and  prepares  the  sani.1  for 
commercial  shipment. 

Sand  is  loaded  from  two  deposits; 
that  at  Fan  Shell  Beach,  a  great  beach 
of  a  coarse  grained  sand  lying  between 
the  Seal  Rocks  and  the  point  where  the 
Old  Ostrich  Tree  stood,  as  one  approaches 
Cypress  Point.  Here  a  dragline  carries 
the  sand  from  beach  to  storage  bins 
alongside  the  drive,  which  discharge  to 
trucks  transporting  the  sand  seven  miles 
to  main  plant  on  track  at  Lake  Majella. 
The  other  deposit  is   at   Lake   Majella, 


the  terminus  of  the  .Monterey  branch 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Here 
the  Del  Monte  White  sand  is  hauled  by 
dragline  from  the  dunes,  and  both  sands* 
are  loaded  to  railroad  cars  in  crude  state 
as  they  come  from  the  deposit,  or  after 
having  been  washed  and  dried. 

At  Lake  Majella  is  located  the  washing 
and  drying  plant  which  was  completed 
and  began  operation  February  1,  1921. 
This  plant  is  equipped  to  handle  both 
sands,  washing  in  fresh  water,  draining, 
drying  by  steam,  and  is  the  most  ap- 
proved type  of  plant  used  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  West  Virginia  for  treating 
the  silica  sands  produced  in  those  states 
for  the  glass  industry. 

Sand  is  discharged  from  dragline  or 
truck  into  a  bin  from  which,  fresh  water 
jets  playing  upon  it,  it  is  fed  into  a 
double  revolving  screen  which  eliminates 
most  of  the  impurities;  thenc«  it  goes  to 
batteries  of  logwashers,  the  process  of 
traveling  from  bottom  to  top  of  log, 
down  over  riffles  to  bottom  of  next  log, 
and  so  on,  constantly  under  action  of 
water,  until  discharged  to  conveyor, 
completes  a  thorough  washing  and  the 
sand  is  ready  for  the  drainage  room  to 
which  it  next  proceeds.  On  the  drainage 
floors  the  water  which  follows  the  sand 
from  the  time  it  enters  the  plant  is 
mostly  lost.  In  damp  state  it  is  dis- 
charged to  a  belt  conveyor  running 
under  the  bottom  of  drainage  floors, 
which  delivers  it  to  a  conveyor  in  the 
drying  room,  running  to  and  along  the 
top  of  the  thirty-five  foot  steam  dryer. 

This  dryer  is  a  great  battery  of  steam 
pipes  returning  waste  steam  and  con- 
densation to  boilers;  into  this  battery 
of  pipes  the  sand  is  tripped  from  con- 
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veyor  and  working  down  as  it  dries, 
discharges  bone  dry  into  a  triangular 
bin  at  bottom  of  and  full  length  of  dryer. 
From  this  bin  it  falls  through  small 
circular  openings  to  a  belt  conve>or 
deliverino;  to  a  bucket  elevator  runiiiny; 


ficial  stone  work,  filtration,  golf  courses 
and  many  other  purposes — not  the  least 
of  which  is  for  children's  playground 
sand  boxes,  municipal  and  private.  The 
territory  to  which  they  are  shipped 
covers    California,    Oregon    and    Wash- 


The  Old  Mission  at  Carmel,  Monterey  Peninsula 


to  the  top  of  the  storage  house,  there 
discharging  through  a  final  revolving 
screen  to  chutes  leading  to  various 
storage  bins.  From  storage  bins  sand  is 
loaded  direct  to  paper  lined  box  cars,  or 
goes  to  sacking  room  where  sacks  are 
filled,  closed  and  sewed  by  machine,  and 
then  loaded  to  cars. 

These  sands,  largely  used  industrialh', 
are  valuable  for  their  high  silica  content, 
very  small  percentage  of  iron,  sharpness 
of  grain  and  freedom  from  silt,  and  are 
in  especial  demand  since  they  can  be 
supplied  thoroughly  cleaned,  washed 
and  dried,  in  all  seasons.  They  are  used 
for  making  glass,  for  foundry  cores, 
facings  and  castings,  for  sand  blasting, 
roofing,  plasters,  stuccoes,  mortars,  arri- 


ington — the  entire  Pacific  Coast  from 
San  Diego  to  Vancouver  and  Victoria — 
and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Constant  experimentation  and  research 
is  prosecuted  in  efforts  to  completely 
eliminate  any  impurities  which  would 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  sands  for 
specific  purposes.  Mother  nature  co- 
operates in  maintaining  the  supply — 
the  waves  work  incessanth-  and  the 
winds  are  no  slackers^and  as  the  dunes 
gradually  rebuild  as  they  are  worked 
down  and  the  beaches  renew  themselves 
each  season,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
deposits  of  Del  Monte  and  Fan  Shell 
Beach  white  sand  are  inexhaustible  and 
will  be  available  as  long  as  the  Pacific 
beats  and  caresses  the  coast  of  California. 
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What  the  Cities  Are  Doing. 


Arroyo  CiRANDE— At  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  city, 
held  April  25,  bids  were  opened  for  the 
construction  of  a  concrete  arch  bridge, 
in  this  city.  Proctor  and  Cieghom  of 
Santa  Rosa  were  the  successful  bidders. 

The  contract  was  awarded  to  theni, 
their  bid  being  $18,949.00. 

W.  B.  Burch,  of  the  engineering  firm 
of  Burch  &  Beck,  presented  two  pro- 
posals, for  an  outfall  sewer  system,  for  this 
city. 

1st,  an  outfall  system  to  the  ocean,  for 

?42,000.0();  2nd,  sewer  farm  system  near 

beach,  to  cost  about  $28,000.00.     The 

proposals  were  taken  under  advisement. 

Very   truly, 

B.  F.  Stewart. 

Chico  will  let  contracts  for  paving 
with  black  pavement  5  inches  thick, 
40  blocks  on  June  10th,  1924.  Proceed- 
ings are  also  under  way  for  installing  10 
blocks  of  electroliers  on  Main  and 
Broadway  Streets  from  5th  Street  to 
10th  Street. 

Chico's  free  swimming  pools  opened  on 
May  25th  with  the  dressing  rooms  and 
shower  baths  all  in  first  class  order  and 
with  an  attendance  the  first  evening  of 
2,349  people  all  in  bathing  suits.  These 
swimming  pools  are  conceded  to  be  the 
best  in  the  State  of  California  inasmuch 
as  the  water  changes  every  15  minutes. 
The  pools  are  constructed  in  Big  Chico 
Creek  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  30  miles  from  Chico,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  which  is  capped  with 
snow  the  year  round. 

Submitted  by 

Ira  R.  Morrison, 

City  Clerk. 

Ei.siNORE  has  just  voted  $28,000  for 
additions  and  improvements  to  the 
sewer  system. 

We  are  preparing  to  submit  a  bond 
issue  of  $25,000  to  •  the  people  on  or 
about    the    29th    day    of   July    for    the 


purpose  of  developing,  improving  and 
extending  our  present  municipally-owned 
hot  sulphur  water  system. 

We  have  placed  red-light  buttons  at 
street  intersections  which  burn  all  night. 

The  city  has  recently  adopted  all 
applicable  parts  of  the  State  Motor 
Vehicle  .'^ct  of  1923,  which  was  approved 
May  30th,  1923,  as  the  City  Motor 
Vehicle  Ordinance  of  this  city.  This  was 
done  so  as  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible 
conflicting  municipal  laws  peculiar  to 
the  various  cities  of  the  state  as  we  feel 
it  hardly  fair  to  the  motorist  to  have  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  special  and 
peculiar  ordinances  of  each  city.  The 
laws  governing  the  operation  of  motor 
vehicles  should  be  as  nearly  uniform  as 
possible. 

Our  trustees  have  passed  on  the 
account  due  you  by  the  City  of  Elsinore 
favorably.  We  did  not  know  that  the 
city  was  indebted  to  your  League  in  any 
sum.  The  entire  official  force  of  the  city 
are  new  men.  Not  one  of  the  old  officers 
are  left.  The  people  of  this  city  swept 
house  very  clean  at  the  last  election. 
They  said  they  wanted  a  more  pro- 
gressive administration  of  the  city  affairs 
and  we  shall  try  to  give  it  to  them,  and 
we  want  your  help  and  co-operation,  so 
that  we  may  successfully  do  this  thing. 

Will  mail  you  a  warrant  as  soon  as  we 
get  to  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Wm.  Herbert, 

City  Clerk. 

Fairfield — The  town  trustees  are 
about  to  let  a  contract  for  the  paving 
of  Main  Street,  Union  Avenue  and  the 
Plaza,  a  contract  having  already  been 
let  for  the  installation  of  a  modern 
electrtolier  system  the  full  length  of  the 
above  streets  consisting  of  54  lights. 
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The  town  has  recently  added  a  new- 
well  and  pump  to  its  municipal  water 
works,  which  is  expected  to  take  care  of 
the  wants  of  our  water  consumers  until 
such  time  as  Jupiter  Pluvius  fills  the 
lakes  of  the  water  system  in  the  hills 
northwest  of  Suisun. 

Yours  very  truK, 

A.  \.  Trainor, 

Town  Clerk. 

Mountain-  View— Our  new  $2(X),(X)0 
high  school  was  dedicated  on  Memorial 
Day.  The  building  occupies  a  con- 
spicuous place  on  our  main  street  and 
adds  greatly  to  the  importance  of  the 
town.  In  addition  to  this  improvement 
to  Castro  Street  might  be  mentioned 
the  park,  for  which  bonds  were  voted 
last  fall.  The  fine  assortment  of  trees 
and  shrubbery,  together  with  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  the  lawn  makes  us  feel 
that  the  investment  was  well  worth 
while. 

Mountain  View's  750-gallon  La  France 
pumper,  delivered  a  week  or  two  ago, 
paid  for  itself  a  few  days  after  delivery, 


according  to  the  verdict  of  many.  The 
biggest  fire  that  has  visited  our  town 
since  1906  occurred  last  Monday  night, 
and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  timely 
aid  of  this  engine  the  loss  would  have 
been  more  like  ?200,000  instead  of  the 
actual  loss  of  $50,(XX),  represented  by  the 
California  Prune  and  Apricot  Associa- 
tion's warehouse  and  its  contents. 

All  of  our  streets  have  been  scarified 
and  rolled  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  one  of  the  oil  macadam  streets  has 
been  torn  up,  rolled,  oiled  and  treated  to  a 
dressing  of  rock  screenings,  thus  re- 
conditioning all  streets  to  meet  the 
demands  of  traffic. 

Electrolier  lights  the  entire  length  of 
Castro  Street  will  soon  be  a  reality.  The 
work  of  removing  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone poles  from  the  street  will  begin  at 
once,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work 
will  be  accomplished  by  the  fall  of  the 
year. 

\'ery  truly  yours, 

'  C.  Lake, 

Town  Clerk. 


EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5  8"  to  6" 


Tested  and  proved  by  over 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 


thirty 


Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The   best  water  measuring   device 
procurable  any^vhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 
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Recent  Court  Decisions  of  Interest 
to  Municipalities 

Criminal  Law — Sale  ok  Intoxicating  Liquor — Evidence  ofOther  Sales 
— Inadmissibilitv  of. — In  a  prosecution  for  the  crime  of  selling  intoxicating 
liquor  evidence  showing  the  commission  by  defendant  of  an  offense  of  the  same 
character  as  that  with  which  he  was  charged  and  occurring  on  a  different  day 
from  the  one  specified  in  the  information,  introduced  over  defendant's  objection, 
for  the  purpose  of  "showing  the  character  of  the  place,  and  purpose  of  the  de- 
fendant," wa^  inadmissible  and  prejudicial.  People  of  the  State  of  California  v. 
John  Mori,  44  Cal.  App.  Dec.  347. 

Constitutional  Law — Police  Power — Public  Safety — Restraining  Dan- 
gerous Practices — Functions  of  LECisLATURE.^t  is  a  well-recognized  function 
of  the  legislature  in  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  to  restrain  dangerous  practices 
and  to  regulate  the  carrying  and  use  of  firearms  and  other  weapons  in  the  interest 
of  the  public  safety.  In  the  Matter  of  the  Application  of  Gevino  Ramerirjor  Habeas 
Corpus,  67  Cal.  Dec,  468. 

Right  to  Bear  Arms — Section  2  of  said  act  does  not  infringe  upon  the 
second  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  since  that  amendment 
offers  no  protection  against  the  state  governments,  but  applies  only  to  the  federal 
government,  and  if  there  is  an  inalienable  right  to  bear  arms  the  guarantee  therefor 
must  be  found  in  the  State  Constitution,  if  at  ail,  and  not  in  the  second  amendment 
of  the  Federal  Constitution. 

Id. 


The  Calco  Slide  Headgate 

^' 

Ev^^^^                Used    with    Rust-Resisting 
"^        ARMCO  CORRUGATED  PIPE 

■^■^^J                          ^ or  Lontrolhng  Water  m  Ditches. 
1                          Canals,  Reservoirs   and  Streams. 

1 

1        EASILY  OPERATED 
1                      PRACTICALLY  WATERTIGHT 
^^      1                                 DEPENDABLE  AND  DURABLE 

Of  this  gate  there  are  no  dissatisfied  users. 

1 

i              California  Corrugated  Culvert  Co. 

kfti"!  1          409  LeRoy  St.                               Fifth  and  Parker  Sts. 
Wmmr            Los  Angeles                                        West  Berkeley 
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Criminal  Law — Violation  ok  Wright  Act — Sale  of  Intoxicating 
I.KiLORs — Characteristics  of  Whiskv — Evidence — Judicial  Notice. — In  a 
priiseciition  for  a  violation  of  the  Wright  Act,  evidence  to  the  effect  that  two 
bottles  of  licjuor  sold  by  defendant  had  been  either  consumed  or  tasted  by  witnesses 
who  testified  that  they  contained  whisky  was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  liquor  was 
fit  for  beverage  purposes  and  was  intoxicating,  since  the  court  will  take  judicial 
notice  that  whisky  is  an  alcoholic  liquor,  that  it  is  intoxicating  and  may  be  used 
as  a  beverage.  People  of  the  State  of  California  v.  Robe7-t  Gray,  44  Cal.  .-Ipp.  Dec, 
412. 

Proof  of  Other  Sales — Sale  by  Employee — Knowledge  of  Employer — 
Consent — The  general  rule  is  that  proof  of  other  sales  is  not  admissible  in  support 
of  a  charge  of  a  specific  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  but  where  the  evidence  discloses 
that  the  sale  charged  was  made  by  an  employee  of  a  defendant,  evidence  of  other 
sales  is  admissible  as  tending  to  show  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  the  employer 
and  that  he  had  authorized  his  employee  to  make  unlawful  sales.  People  of  the 
State  of  California  v.  M.  J.  Silva  and  John  Doe,  who  anszvers  his  true  >jame  to  he 
Harry  Liixton,  44  Cal.  App.  Dec.,  291.  ' 

Criminal  Law — Intoxicating  Liquors — Proof  of  Other  Crimes — Evi- 
dence— Error. — In  a  prosecution  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor,  the  trial 
court  erred  in  admitting  in  evidence  an  affidavit  and  complaint  relating  to  the 
unlawful  possession  of  liquor  and  the  maintenance  of  a  place  where  liquors  are 
unlawfully  kept  and  sold,  since  the  admission  of  the  complaint  was  in  violation 
of  the  rule  that  one  crime  cannot  be  established  by  proof  of  the  commission  of  an 
independent  crime.  People  of  the  State  of  California  v.  J.  P.  Girotti,  44  Cal.  .ipp. 
Dec.,  313. 

Criminal  Law — Violation  of  Wright  Act — Intoxicating  Liquors — 
Possession — Illegal  Sale — Evidence. — In  a  prosecution  for  unlawfully  selling 
two  bottles  of  wine  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Wright  Act,  where  the  de- 
fendant admitted  the  possession  of  a  quantity  of  wine,  the  mere  fact  that  the 
wine  was  illegally  in  possession  of  the  defendant  and  established  his  guilt  of  having 
intoxicating  liquors  in  his  possession  unlawfully,  constituted  no  reason  why  the 
testimony  should  not  be  admitted  as  corroborative  evidence  of  the  testimony  as 
to  the  illegal  sale  charged  in  the  information.  People  v.  Petrovich,  44  Cal.  App. 
Dec,  323. 
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What  the  Cities  Are  Doing  (continued). 


Nation'al  Cwy,  in  irs  program  tor 
municipal  improvements,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  street  grading  and  sidewalk 
construction  job  amounting  to  $22,50(). 
Along  the  same  line  there  is  now  under 
contract  $6,600  worth  of  work  and  we  are 
calling  for  bids  on  two  more  jobs  amount- 
ing to  approximately  $40,000. 

The  city  attorney  has  been  instructed 
to  start  proceedings  for  calling  a  bond 
election  for  the  purpose  of  voting  on  a 
$15,000  bond  issue  for  purchase  of  new 
fire  apparatus.    ^^^^^  ^^^,^.^ 

C.  B.  Ireland,  City  Engineer. 

Richmond — Elaborate  planting  in  18- 
acre  Nicholl  Park  has  been  completed  by 
MacRorie-McLaren  Co.,  and  a  New 
Britain  tractor  complete  with  imple- 
ments has  been  purchased  for  park  work. 

.■\  small  community  park  to  be  known 
as  Mira  Vista  Park  has  been  purchased, 
the  fourth  of  the  system  of  8  parks  and 
playgrounds  for  which  the  voters  au- 
thorized a  bond  issue  of  $150,000,  and 
MacRorie-McLaren  Co.  has  been  em- 
ployed to  furnish  plans  and  specifications 
for  its  improvement. 

$85,000  of  bonds  have  been  voted  for 
the  construction  of  a  municipal  bath- 
house containing  a  60  ft.  by  150  ft.  white 
tile  lined  swimming  pool  and  other 
facilities  of  up-to-date  design,  the  site 
for  the  bathhouse  having  been  donated 
by  the  John  Nicholl  Company. 

.■\  Community  Chest  Committee  has 
been  appointed,  consisting  of  80  repre- 
sentative citizens,  to  inaugurate  a  com- 
munity  chest   in   Richmond   as  soon   as 

practicable.  ^  , 

Yours  truly, 

A.  C.  Fares,  City  Clerk. 

Sutter  Creek — Answering  your  in- 
quiry as  to  what  our  city  is  doing  in  the 
way  of  public  improvements,  will  state 
that  we  have  just  completed  a  concrete 
wall  at  a  low  place  in    .Main  Street,  near 


the  corner  of  Randolph  Street.  This 
low  place  has  been  filled  in  with  gravel 
nearly  to  the  height  of  the  wall,  thus 
widening  the  street  and  making  it  safer 
for  traffic.   This  work  cost  about  $250. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board,  plans 
were  completed  for  building  a  HushinL: 
dam  in  the  creek  from  which  this  city 
derives  its  name.  A  concrete  wall, 
about  1.3  ft.  high  at  its  highest  point, 
with  suitable  flood  gates,  will  be  built 
for  the  purpose  of  storing  water  and 
flushing  at  regular  intervals  the  creek 
which  flows  through  the  city,  thus  im- 
proving sanitary  conditions. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Minnie  Provis,  Clerk. 

Havw.ard — Contract  let  for  9  ad- 
ditional electroliers  to  be  placed  around 
the  Plaza.  Hugo  Frank  Hayward,  suc- 
cessful bidder,  $^32.1.00. 

Bids  called  for  opening  June  25th  for 
the  construction  of  six  blocks  of  asphaltic 
concrete  pavement,  ?'l4  inch  base  with 
\l4  inch  wearing  surface.  Estimated 
cost,  $30,000. 

Williams,  Arizona — Will  receive  bids 
up  to  3  o'clock  P.  M.,  of  Tuesday, 
June  24th,  for  furnishing  material  and 
labor  and  constructing  earth  dam  and 
improvements  to  the  water  works  system. 
Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineering  Com- 
pany, 415  Marsh-Strong  Building,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Consulting  Engineers. 

San  Fernando  has  voted  $90,000  for  a 

sewer  disposal   plant   (Imhotf  tank   and 

sprinkling  system)   and  mains.      In   the 

past  six  months  about  $100,000  in  street 

improvements,  such  as  paving,  lighting, 

etc.  has  been  expended  and  another  job 

now   under   way    costing   approximately 

$50,000  with  petitions  for  more  coming 

in.    This  is  being  done  under  the  "1911 

Act."  ,r  ,     , 

lours  very  truly, 

I.  A.  Swartout,  City  Clerk. 

San  Fernando,  Cal. 
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Be  Sure  It  Is  a 

CONCRETE 

Portland  Cement  i  -^^--^-^--^^  T 
Concrete  Pavement 

If  your  street  is  to  be  paved  soon,  you  have  no  doubt 
already  made  up  your  mind  in  favor  of  Concrete. 

Make  it  clear  that  you  want  portland  cement  GDn- 
crete  —  the  rigid,  skid-proof,  unyielding  pavement 
that  has  the  pleasing,  light  gray  color. 

Built  according  to  present-day,  high  standards.  Con- 
crete Streets  and  Roads  meet  permanendy  all  the  re- 
quirements of  modem  traffic. 

That  is  because  their  definitely  proportioned  mix- 
ture of  sand  and  pebbles,  or  broken  stone,  is  held 
together  by  that  tenacious  binder,  portland  cement. 

You  want  your  pavements  to  be  an  investment — not 
an  expense.  You  want  to  receive  dividends  in  satisfac- 
tion and  service.  That  means  Portland  Cement  Con- 
crete Pavement.  ^    ^    -j. 

Watch  for  advertisements  telling  about  the  many  other 
uses  of  concrete.  And  remember  that  the  Pordand  Cement 
Association  has  a  free  personal  service  to  oSer  you.  Whether 
you  use  concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you,  this  service  will  give 
you  more  for  your  money. 

Our  booklet  R-4  tells  many  inleresting  things  about 
Concrete  Streets.  IVrite  this  o^ce  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street      548  South  Spring  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO  LOS  ANGELES 

a/1  National  Organization  to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
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PUBLIC  BELT  LINE  RAILROADS. 


By  H..\v  vRo  H.  Dkskv, 
Mav   24,   1924. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.  -  The  City  of  Alameda  was  the  first  municipality  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  May.  Upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  League,  City 
Manager  Hickok  employed  Mr.  Desky  to  collect  the  data  which  is  contained  in  the  following  report. 
It  cost  the  City  of  Alameda  fifty-six  dollars  and  was  worth  many  times  that  amount.  Should  any  of 
the  other  cities  ever  want  services  of  this  character,  kindly  communicate  with  the  Secretary  and  make 
arrangements  through  the  office  of  the  League. 


To    the    City    Manager    of   the    City    of 

Alameda^  California: 
Sir: 

I  present  herein  a  report  of  Public 
Belt  Line  Railroads.  The  report  does  not 
attempt  to  be  complete.  The  material 
therefor  was  obtained  from  the  hundreds 
of  reports,  magazines  and  pamphlets 
collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration  at  the  University  of 
California,  under  the  charge  of  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  C.  May.  The  work  was 
necessarily  piece-meal,  because  the  in- 
formation desired  was  not  obtainable 
from  any  single  report  or  set  of  reports. 
Oftentimes,  the  information  concerning 
the  Belt  Line  Railroad  of  a  certain  city 
was  obtained  in  circulars  of  information 
of  another  city  advocating  the  building 
of  such  a  road.  The  material  being 
lacking  for  a  more  complete  report,  the 
same  material  relative  to  each  city 
included  is  not  given.  Moreover,  there 
are  several  publicly  controlled  Belt  Lines 
in  the  L'nited  States  for  which  there  was 
no  data  available.  This  includes  a  large 
number  of  smaller  ports,  such  as  the 
City  of  .Alameda.  Therefore,  this  report 
will  deal  principally  with  larger  cities — 
cities  that  have  published  reports,  and 
those  reports  received  by  the  Bureau  of 
Public  .Administration. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  \)f  this  report  to 
stress  the  importance  of  harbor  develop- 
ment by  public  bodies,  nor  can  the 
material  given  herein  be  applied  to  a 
given  port  with  rigidity  with  any  hope  of 


complete  success.  While  the  varying 
conditions  and  characteristics  of  different 
ports  will  always  require  special  treat- 
ment in  their  development,  it  is  possible 
to  work  out  certain  broad  fundamental 
principles,  flexible  enough  to  be  adapted 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  any  port 
to  be  surveyed. 
EuROPE.'iN  Belt  Lines. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  transportation 
in  Europe  is  largely  in  public  hands 
instead  of  in  control  of  private  cor- 
porations, we  can  pass  over  any  account 
of  European  Belt  Line  Railroads,  with 
but  short  comments. 

In  London  and  Liverpool  the  harbor 
lines  are  under  the  control  of  the  Dock 
Boards.  All  railways  operating  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  ports  have  direct  com- 
munication with  Dock  Board's  railways.' 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  Cork, 
Ireland,  is  enthusiastic  over  public  owner- 
ship of  the  port  railway  facilities,  which 
is  but  natural  under  the  present  govern- 
ment. There,  it  is  emphasized  that  "for 
the  successful  development  of  Cork 
Harbor,  public  control  should  include 
not  only  public  ownership,  but  public 
operation  as  well."'  "It  is  very  de- 
sirable that  the  Harbor  Board  should 
eventually  own  and  operate  all  the 
railway  trackage  on  the  water-front,  an.; 
the  connecting  lines  with  this  trackaut 
for  the  reason  that  they  can  be  operate, 
as  "common-user"  railway  lines.  In 
other  words,  the  Cork  water-front  railwa\ 
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BONDS 

MUNICIPAL  AND  STREET  IMPROVEMENT 


Specializing 

in 

Printing 

and 

Lithographing 

Bonds 

of  Every 

Character 


Knowledge 
Acquired 
Through 
46  Years 

of 

Experience 

Is  At  Your 

Service 


46    YEARS    OF    EXPERIENCE 
THAT'S     GOOD     ASSURANCE 


Cities  of  California  are  keeping  pace  with  the  steady  and  continual  improvement  in 
highways,  buildings,  schools  and  other  forms  of  progress  that  is  taking  hold  of  the  entire 
state  at  the  present  time. 

The  faith  and  credit  of  California  and  its  flourishing  cities  seem  unlimited. 

Municipalities  are  voting  for  further  improvements — city  halls,  sewers,  water  systems, 
light  plants,  electroliers  and  street  improvements ;  all  helping  to  advance  our  state  in  wealth 
and  beauty. 

Bonds  are  evidence  of  indebtedness  usually  covering  a  long  period  of  years.  They 
should  be  safeguarded  against  fraudulent  duplication ;  on  tough  paper  to  withstand  years 
of  usage;  of  good  appearance  to  reflect  credit;  as  a  whole  to  lend  dignity  and  strength  to  the 
city  issuing  them  and  to  be  fully  representative  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  stand. 

This  firm  has  specialized  for  many  years  on  the  preparation  and  printing  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  naturally  is  well  versed  in  this  class  of  intricate  work. 

A  large  and  elaborate  line  of  stock  borders  and  coupons  in  various  colors,  and  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  experience  assures  satisfactory  results. 

MAY  WE  PRINT  OR  LITHOGRAPH  YOUR  NEXT  ISSUE? 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 


251    Bush   Street 


•  rancisco 


22S 
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PROGRAM  SUBJECTS 

MR.  CITY  OFFICIAL: 

WHAT  SUBJECT  WOULD  YOU  PREFER  TO  HAVE  DISCUSSED 
AT  THE  NEXT  CONVENTION? 


Kindly  mark  the  figures  1,  2  and  3,  opposite  your  first,  second  and  third 
choifes,  and  return  to  League  of  California  MunicipaHties.  Chancery  Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 


PAVEMENTS-  grading,  materials,  cleaning,  repairing. 
SEWER  SYSTEMS— materials,  cleaning,  disposal  methods. 
GARBAGE- scgrcfiat ion,  collection,  disposal. 
ZONING  -classifying  districts,  changing. 
PURCHASING  AGENTS— powers  and  duties. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  AND  THE  PRESS— commenilation,  condemnation. 
BUSINESS  LICENSES     dcsii  ability  of,  limitations. 
BUDGET  SYSTEMS— provisions  of, 

BUILDING  CODES     tire  limits,  removing  dilapidated  l)uildings. 
BILLBOARD  REGULATION— jirohibition,  regulation. 
STREET  LIGHTING- most  efficient  methods,  standards. 
PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS— apparatus,  fencing,  swimming  pools. 
STREET  ORNAMENTATION— parking  spaces,  trees,  street  signs. 
FIRE  PROTECTION     alarm  systems,  apparatus. 
SOCIAL  SERVICE     health  centers,  relief  to  needy,  etc. 
MUNICIPAL  MARKETS— limitations  and  management. 
TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS— street  care,  busses,  automobiles. 
PUBLIC  SPIRIT-  how  to  arouse,  civic  organizations. 
PENSION  SYSTEMS— scientific  tables,  rights  of  pensioners. 
LIABILITY  INSURANCE— state  or  municipal. 
WRIGHT  ACT — (prohibition  act)  enforcement  of  by  Municipalities. 
CHARTERS     advantages  of,  and  methods  of  procuring. 
SET-BACK  LINES— methods  of  establishment. 
(Add  any  other  subjects) 


PLKASK  DETACH  AXD  HKTL'RN  THIS  QUtiSTIOXAIKE 
.\T  YOUR  EARLIEST  CONVENIENCE. 


PACIFIC    MnNICIPALITIKS 

^l     ARE     CORRECT     IN     PRINCIPLE 


^ AThey  Cost  Less 


than  other  types 
And  yet,  they  are  better 

Asphalt  pa\ements  cost  less  than  most  others  of 
the  rigid  type. 

This  applies  not  only  to  the  first  cost,  but  to  the 
more  important  item  of  maintaiance,  as  well. 

When  you  plan  your  paving  program,  you  watch 
costs.  It  follows  that  the  asphalt  type  should 
be  your  logical  selection. 

Actual  records  of  the  life  of  pavements  prove 
that  the  asphalt  type  remains  in  perfect  condi- 
tion longer  than  any  other  kind  at  any  price. 

Durable,  economical,  noiseless,  dustless,  easy  and 
quick  to  repair,  waterproof- asphalt  pa\ements 
possess  e\ery  known  pavement  advantage. 

Specify  asphalt  when  the  next  contract  is  let. 


Union  [^  Grade 

Asphalt 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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lines  will  he  open  to  ail  railway  lines, 
entering  Cork  ami  Cobh,  so  that  there 
can  he  no  discrimination  in  favor  of  any 
one  particular  line.  Also,  later  this 
method  of  operation  will  encourage  new 
railway  lines  to  enter  Cork.'" 

American  Ports,  Generally. 

American  ports  use  different  methods 
in  providing  facilities  for  handling  freight 
in  their  ports.  In  some  cases  as  in  Nor- 
folk, a  Belt  Line  System  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  roads  themselves.  More 
usually  it  is  provided  and  is  controlled 
by  public  authority,  either  a  state  harbor 
commission  as  in  San  Francisco,  or  a 
municipal  commission  as  at  New  Or- 
leans. -At  Philadelphia  such  a  line  is 
being  provided  by  a  private  corporation, 
a  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  is  owned 
by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  city, 
and  held  in  trust  for  the  city.  The  lines 
at  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  and 
Montreal,  among  American  ports,  are 
regarded  as  highly  successful,  and  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  providing  public 
control  of  adequate  terminals  and  inter- 
connecting belt  railways.' 

Private  Belt  Lines. 

While  this  report  is  to  deal  priniarih- 
with  publicly  owned  or  controlled  Belt 
Line  Railroads,  it  is  not  amiss  to  men- 
tion that  privately  owned  Belt  Lines 
have  been  successful  in  solving  port 
problems  in  some  cases.  For  example, 
the  Belt  Line  system  of  Portland,  Maine 
is  owned  by  the  Portland  Terminal 
Company,  a  private  enterprise  The 
Belt  Line  facilities  extend  entirely  around 
the  city,  making  use  of  the  Portland 
Company's  tiacks.  It  is  possible  to 
transfer  cars  between  all  of  the  railroads 
entering  Portland  and  any  wharf  on 
the  water  front.^  The  Chicago  Belt 
Railway  Company  has  certainly  been  a 


success  financially.  This  road  is  about 
58  miles  in  .length  (not  including  the 
yards  and  sidings)  and  is  owned  anil 
operated  by  the  several  railroad  com- 
panies operating  in  the  district  around 
Lake  Michigan,  which  it  serves.  Thi 
success  of  this  company  is  shown  by  it 
income  statement  for  the  years  1922  aii>: 
1923.*  In  1922  this  line  had  a  gross 
income  of  $1,806,294.23  and  in  1923  of 
$2,070,385.93,  an  increase  of  $264,091.70. 
The  statement  of  its  profit  and  loss  was  a 
gain  of  $28,516.37.^ 

We  will  now  consider  .American  Public 
Belt  Line  Railways  further  in  detail, 
dealing  with  each  project  separately. 

Quebec,  Canada. 

Canadian  ports,  especially  those  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal  have  been  ex- 
tremely successful  under  public  control 
and  management.  In  Quebec  the  Harbor 
Commissioners  own  and  operate  4  loco- 
motives,* on  16  miles  of  tracks  operating 
around  the  docks.  Shunting  on  the 
docks  is  done  by  the  Harbor  Commission 
also.  The  docks  are  accessible  to  all 
railways.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
December  31,  1922,  the  operating  receipts 
of  the  Quebec  Harbor  Railway  were 
$71,895.07,  while  the  operating  expendi- 
tures were  $64,287.20  resulting  in  a  net 
operating  profit  of  $7,607.87.'° 

Montreal,  Canada. 

Montreal  has  a  port  in  which  nearly 
$30,000,000  of  national  funds  had  been 
invested  up  to  1915.  Montreal  is  the 
converging  point  of  three  Canadian 
transcontinental  railway  systems,  which 
connect  with  the  harbor  terminal  rail- 
road, owned  and  operated  by  the  Harbor 
Commission  and  affording  access  to 
every  railroad  upon  equal  terms. 
Every  shed  and  berth  in  the  harbor,  as 
well  as  every  iniiustry  aiijacent  thereto, 


4.  National  Hunk  of  Commerce  in  New  Vork,  CoiiiiiiiT 
Monthly,  April  lUJO.  p.  8. 

3.  Port  Seriee— No,  I  (1921)  War  Department;  Port 
Portland,  Maine  p.  38. 


7.  Ibid.,  p.  12. 

8.  Quebec  Harbor  Comn 
iJ.  Il.id.,  p.  .i. 

10.  11. ill  ,  p.  .'il. 


'  Report.  1922,  p.  4. 
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Electric  Traffic  Signals 

A  General  Electric  Solution        ^   -" 
for  traffic  control  problems 

A  safe  and  sane  solution  for  problems 
of  traffic  regulation  is  now  at  hand  in 
the  two  new  traffic  control  units  manu- 
factured by  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. 

These  units  are  for  automatic  operation 
on  central  station  current  which  may  be 
supplied  from  an  underground  conduit 
or  from  overhead.  The  actuating  mech- 
anism is  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and 
durability,  perfected  only  after  careful 
experiments  and  severe  tests.    There  is  NovaiuxEiectric  Auto- 

.        ,,  ,   .  ,  .  malic  Signal  Tower — 

practically  nothmg  about  it  to  wear,  stops  and  starts  traffic 

J  •'  *=  ,     ,   ...  at    predetermined    in- 

bum  out,  or  rust — thus  dependability  'Ji'J'f'^"'^^^''''"'"'^'- 
is  assured. 

The  traffic  tower  may  be  operated 
manually  at  will  and  the  dome  reflec- 
tor throws  light  downward  around  the 
base  as  a  protection  for  the  officer 
stationed  there. 

Public  safety  officials  are  invited  to 
communicate  with  any  G-E  office  for 
detailed  information  on  G-E  traffic  sig- 
nals and  advice  as  to  their  most 
efficient  application. 


tudy  of  traffic  requirements  by  G-E_  illumi- 


They   have   beei 


'^iUv:^, 


General  Electric  Company,     Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 
San  Francisco  Spokane  Seattle 

Portland  Los  Angeles  Tacoma 

Rocky  Mountain  Sales  Offices 
Denver  Salt  Lake  City  ;    x 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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is  served  by  this  Public  Iklt  Line. 
The  terminal  railroad  handled  in  19()7, 
the  year  in  which  it  was  established, 
70,000  cars,  and  in  1914  when  the 
World  War  began,  this  was  increased 
over  sixty  per  cent  to  114,449  cars. 
The  charge  made  at  this  time  was  $2.50 
per  car  (no  figures  later  than  1914 
available)  including  two  extra  spottings 
and  return  of  empty  cars  free  of  charge. 
The  limits  of  Montreal  harbor  com- 
prise sixteen  miles  of  water  frontage  on 
each  shore  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence, 
every  foot  of  which  is  owned  by  the 
public  and  is  administered  by  a  Harbor 
Commission  of  three  members  appointed 
by  the  Governor-in-Council  of  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada.  The  salary  of  the 
president  is  $7,5(X)  a  year,  of  the  associate 
commissioners,  $5,000."  In  1919  the 
Montreal  Harbor  Rail  Terminals  con- 
sisted of  surface  lines  situated  between 
Victoria  Bridge  and  the  Imperial  Oil 
Wharf,  having  a  total  trackage  of  58 
miles.'^  About  nine  locomotives  were 
in  operation,  handling  182,328  cars  during 
the  year."  In  1921  the  Commissioners 
handled  143,564  cars."  Indeed,  so 
successful  has  the  Public  Belt  Line  in 
Montreal  been,  the  Commissioners  are 
endeavoring  and  have  planned  to  elec- 
trify the  whole  line.  Electrification  for 
the  freight  yards  and  terminals  has  been 
found  very  economical  and  satisfactory 
in  every  way,  electric  locomotives  being 
considerably  more  efficient  than  steam 
locomotives,  especially  during  the  winter 
months.'*  By  1921  the  total  equivalent 
of  single  line  track  electrified  was  about 
38  miles.'" 

Vancovver,  Canai>.a. 

Vancouver  has  a  system,  of  publicly 
controlled  tracks  around  its  harbor. 
In  19  16  Vancouver  appropriated 
$5,000,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Public 

^'!-  .-^"^  "'  •'*<"'H''  Commuu.ion,  an  Open  I.cttcr  to  the 
Fed.  Trade  Comni,  ISIS. 

12.  The  Harbor  ot  Montreal.    Annual  Rep.  1919,  p.  46. 

13.  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

14.  The  Harbor  «l  Mnntm.l     Viinnnl  Report,  1921,  p.  48. 
U     Ibid.,  p.  JO 


Belt  Railway.''  In  1922  the  Hari..,r 
Commissioners  controlled  some  5  miles 
of  trackage  and  a  contract  had  been  let 
for  the  construction  of  a  section  one 
mile  in  length.  In  1923  this  was  ex 
pected  to  be  extended  to  ten  miles.  The 
Commissioners'  own  locomotive  power 
was  placed  on  the  operation  of  this 
trackage  early  in  1923.'* 

New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  efficient  and 
successful  Municipal  Belt  Line  Railway 
in  the  United  States  is  that  of  New 
Orleans.  The  port  and  harbor  of  New 
Orleans  are  under  the  control  anti 
jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Port  of  New  Orleans, 
commonly  called  the  Dock  Board,  com- 
posed of  five  men,  named  by  the 
governor,  who  serve  without  pay.  The 
Municipal  Belt  Railroad  is  operated  by  a 
board  also,  a  majority  of  the  members 
of  which  are  nominated  by  the  com- 
mercial exchanges  of  the  city.  The 
Mayor  is  chairman  of  the  board.  This 
body,  as  well  as  the  Dock  Board,  was 
created  in  spite  of  active  opposition 
from  private  corporate  interests.  The 
fight  for  a  public  terminal  belt  began 
around  1900.  In  that  year  the  first 
ordinance  was  passed  establishing  the 
Public  Belt  Commission.  Four  years 
later  the  first  two  miles  of  track  had  been 
laid  by  a  shrewd  bargain  with  one  of  the 
railroads  fighting  it.  In  1919  it  owned 
60  miles  of  track  which  could  accommo- 
date nearly  2,500  cars.'*  The  investment 
was  about  $1,500,000.'''  By  means  of  its 
spurs  any  industry  which  needs  to  reach 
the  Mississippi  or  rail  terminals  can 
do  so.  Freight  entering  or  leaving  the 
city  over  any  railroad  may  be  switched 
to  any  point  desired  at  a  fixed  low  rate 
for  switching.  It  has  also  been  extended 
to   the   banks   of  the   Industrial    Canal. 

17.  Proceedings  of  Third  .-Vnnual  Meeting  o(  the  Pacific 
Coast  Assn.  of  Port  Authorities.  I916.p.  71. 

18.  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast  .\».iii. 
of  Port  .\uthorities,  1922.  p.  69. 

19      .\nnals  of  the  .\mericun  .\cademy.  Vol.  V..  p.  19.1. 
20.     Ibid.,  p.  1S8. 
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The  Swamps  of  the  Past 

Make  the  Roads  of  Today 

Asphaltic  oil  pits  once  imprisoned  the  massive 
beasts  of  prehistoric  days  that  unwarily  trod  into  them. 

Today  they  hold  the  macadam  that  makes  good 
roads — a  contrast  to  their  former  uselessness  ! 

Gilmore  Asphaltic  Road  Oils  have  been  used 
constructively  for  oil  and  semi-macadam  and  also  for 
road  surfacing  for  twenty  years. 

They  have  saved  the  public  money  and  can  do 
the  same  for  you. 


Gilmore  Oil  Company 

2423  E.  28th  St. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Its  capital  stock  was  a  municipal  liue 
bill  for  halt'  a  million  dollars  ami  the 
right  to  use  public  property  as  a  right 
of  way.  It  possesses  a  borrowing  and 
financing  power  of  its  own,  and  expects 
to  invest  millions  in  a  bridge  or  a  tunnel 
under  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1919  it 
spent  J50,(KX)  to  determine  whether  a 
bridge  or  a  tunnel  wouKl  serve  the  city's 
interest  best.*' 

"Serving  the  public  wharves  and  a 
number  of  private  industrial  enter- 
prises, as  well  as  connecting  with  all 
railroad  lines  entering  the  port,  the 
Public  Belt  Railroad  furnishes  a  unique 
and  striking  example  of  the  successful 
application  of  the  governmental  function 
to  the  satisfaction  of  urgent  general 
business  needs  *  *  *  Ultimately  the 
Belt  will  encircle  the  city.  The  Beit 
Railroad  has  interchange  connections 
with  all  trunk  lines  entering  the  city 
and  can  readily  establish  such  connec- 
tions with   all   lines   that  may   hereafter 

21.     Ibid  .  p.  IM. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
Is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 
1104  I.  N.  Van  nuys  bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


enter.    It  serves  the  public  wharves,  th., 
placing  all   railroads  and  shippers  upc 
the  basis  of  common,  non-discriminatiiv 
access    to    the    shipping    front.        'Ili 
access  is  available  not  only   to  the  r.i 
lines    presently    operated    at    the    p<ii' 
but   to   all   prospective   lines,   which    a' 
by  the  facilities  invited  to  use  the  poi- 
and  are  thereby  relieved  of  the  burdti 
some  and  often-times  prohibitory  necc^ 
sity  of  gaining  such  access  under  tern 
imposed   by    roads    already    establisht. 
A    similar    service    is    offered    to    ocea 
carriers,  with  the  result  that  the  smalic 
craft,    as    well    as    the    greatest    line 
steamers,  is  placed  in  direct  connection 
with  all  railroad  lines  of  its  own  selection. 
The    same    comprehensive    opportunity 
is    supplied    to    all    industrial    establish- 
ments    located     on     the     Belt     system, 
by    connecting    the    same    with    every 
avenue  of  transportation,  rail  and  water, 
present    and    prospective,    thus    placing 
all  such  enterprises  in  the  best  possible 
position    not   only    in    the   item   of  cost. 


CLIMAX  house  numbers  are 
being  adopted  by  many 
municipalities.  They  are  easily 
installed,  inexpensive  and  durable. 

Climax  house  numbers  consist  of 
pure  aluminum  numerals,  3  inches 
high,  set  ""n  a  black  Japanned 
frame. 


The  Hamilton  Metal  Products  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

i^i:*^^^  HOUSE 
K^llfjlClX   NUMBERS 
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convenience  and  expedition,  but  also  in 
respect  to  the  competitive  activities  of 
the  said  transportation  agencies.  The 
business  of  the  Public  Belt  Railroad 
has  shown  steady  and  rapid  growth 
from  year  to  year,  both  in  respect  to 
the  \olume  handled  and  the  returns 
therefrom,  thus  demonstrating  not  only 
the  feasibility  of  a  publicly  owned  and 
operated  switching  railroad,  but  also  the 
\]  advantage  to  both  the  commercial 
and  industrial  divisions  of  trade  and  to 
the  community  at  large."" 

Before  the  war  the  Public  Belt  Railroad 
earned  a  net  revenue  for  the  city  of 
between  ?75,000  to  ?85,000  annually.^ 
As  stated  above,  ultimately  the  entire 
-  will  be  belted,  bringing  the  outlying 
districts  into  close  touch  with  the 
shipping  facilities.  In  1920,  however, 
the  operations  of  the  Belt  were  confined 
to  the  active  commercial  river  front,  to 
industries  in   contiguous   territory.      Its 


property  at  this  time  was  as  follows: 
24.05  miles  of  main  line;  46.77  miles  of 
switches,  including  connections  with  all 
public  wharves  and  serving  private 
industries  and  public  delivery  tracks;  13 
locomotives;  a  roundhouse  and  machine 
shops. "^ 

San-  Francisco,  California. 

The  San  Francisco  Belt  Railroad  is 
owned  by  the  State  of  California,  and 
operated  and  controlled  by  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners.  In  the 
writer's  judgment,  as  compared  with 
the  other  terminal  systems,  the  Belt  Line 
is  exceptionally  efficient  and  gives  prompt 
service,  which  is  performed  as  often  as 
required  by  patrons,  and  not  limited 
to  one  or  two  switches  daily,  as  is  cus- 
tomary in  the  various  other  railroad 
terminals.  In  1912,  before  any  extensive 
Belt  Line  Railway  was  in  operation  in 
San    Francisco   only    four   or   five   piers 


3.  Port  Seattle  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  7,1616,  p.  14. 

4.  Port  and  Terminal  Facilities  of  the  Port  of  New  Or- 
ns,  1920,  p.  24. 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 
C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 
Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 
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were  serveii  with  Belt  Line  connections 
and  there  were  only  a  few  miles  of  Belt 
tracks.  To-tiay  all  the  piers,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  are  served  by  the 
Belt,  and  there  are  54  miles  of  Belt 
Line  tracks.  The  larger  piers,  which 
are  devoted  to  foreign  trade,  have  Belt 
Line  connections  on  both  sides  of  the 
pier,  on  one  side  a  depressed  track  and 
on  the  other  a  surface  track. 

When    the    new    construction    started 
anil   it   was  decided    that   the   Belt   Line 


track  should  be  built  to  serve  all  the 
piers,  the  Draymen's  .Association  and 
the  Teamster's  Union  objected  vigor- 
ously to  any  construction  of  this  kind 
for  the  reason  that  it  would  take  em- 
ployment from  the  teamsters  and  busi- 
ness away  from  the  draymen.  They 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  idea  that  the 
more  business  and  the  cheaper  it  was 
taken  into  the  piers,  the  more  draying 
they  would  have  and  the  more  work  for 

the    teamsters.     iTnbec.mtinued  m>xt  montli}. 


A  Typical  Wet  Crossing. 


Wet  Crossings  Prove  Unpopular. 

By  SiKVEN  Babcock.. 
Swales   and    Dips    in    City   Streets   Blamed    for    Many    Accidents 


On  some  of  the  streets  of  Han  ford  and  was  that  the  pavement  could  be  sloped 

several   other  California  cities,   up   to   a  so  gradually  to  these  open  gutters  that 

short  time  ago,  the  effort  had  been  made  no  serious  jar  would   be  experienced   in 

to  care  for  the  drainage  at  crossings  by  crossing  them,  and  that  such  a  construc- 

means  of  swales  or  "dips".     The  theory  tion  would  save  considerable  expense  by 
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1913  with  asphal- 
tic  concrete — 351- 
inch  base  and  l!i- 
inch  surface.  Pho- 
tographed in  Sep- 
tember,   1923. 


In  Pasadena — Ten  Years  of 
Service,  ^o  Maintenance  Expense 

Beautiful  Hillcrest  Avenue  in  Pasa- 
dena was  paved  in  1913  with  asphaltic 
concrete.  Now,  after  ten  years  of  excel- 
lent service,  it  has  a  record  of  no  main- 
tenance expense  whatever  and  it  remains 
in  as  good  condition  as  the  day  it  was 
laid. 

Hundreds  o£  miles  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete pavements  in  other  cities  and  towns 
and  on  State  and  County  highways  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  have  given  from  ten  to 
twenty  years  service  with  no  mainte- 
nance expense  whatever. 

Here's  a  pavement  type  that  has  proved  by 
service  that  it  has  no  equal— it  combines 
durability  and  long  service  with  beauty  and 
resilience.  That's  why  over  one  hundred  and 
eighty-one  mi'lion  square  feet  of  asphaltic 
concrete  pavements  (equivalent  to  2147  miles 
of  pavement  16  feet  wide)  have  been  laid  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  States  during  the  last  four 
years. 

How  about  asphaltic  concrete  as  a  solution 
of  your  paving  problems?  We  have  a  special- 
ist who  will  answer  your  questions. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPA^fY 

(California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 

CALOL  ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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The  Tenth  Yearbook  of  the  City  Managers' 
Association. 

The  League  headquarters  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  tenth  '\'earbook 
of  the  City  Managers'  Association. 

It  is  an  authoritative  document  on  the  matter  of  city  administration, 
especially  as  to  the  growth,  development  and  success  of  the  city  manager  plan 
of  government.  The  Yearbook  contains  seven  articles  on  city  administra- 
tion, by  city  managers  in  Canada,  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States.  It 
contains  the  proceedings  of  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  city  managers  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  together  with  a  directory  of  city  manager  cities,  their 
managers,  and  salaries  paid  up  to  March  15th,  1924. 
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making  culverts  unnecessary.  The  argu- 
ment was  advanced  by  some  that  if 
motor-car  drivers  kept  strictly  within 
the  legal  speed  limits  there  would  be  no 
trouble  at  these  intersections — that  in- 
deed the  swales  would  serve  to  a  certain 
extent  as  traffic  policemen. 

In  practice,  however,  the  "dips"  have 
proven  highly  unsatisfactory.  They  do 
form  serious  obstacles  to  vehicle  traffic 
and  have  been  responsible  for  many 
ruined  tires  and  broken  springs.  For 
heavy  and  fast-moving  vehicles  such  as 
fire  engines  and  hose  wagons  and  police 
and  ambulance  cars  they  are  sources  of 
hazard  and  delay  that  have  been  found 
intolerable;  and  they  are  responsible  for 
a  large  number  of  minor  accidents  to 
cars  and  pedestrians  through  their  reten- 
tion of  mud  and  water  which  is  after- 
ward splashed  and  sprayed  on  nearby 
portions  of  the  pavement.  In  this  way 
the  corners  (the  very  places  where  safety 
should   be   most   carefully   guarded)    are 


kept  wet  and  slippery  long  after  the  re- 
maining portions  of  the  street  are  dry. 
The  result  is  that  numerous  skidding  mis- 
haps occur,  and  both  vehicle  passengers 
and  pedestrians  are  endangered. 

Another  consideration  which  has  had 
much  to  do  with  the  change  in  public 
sentiment,  is  the  inconvenience  to  foot 
passengers  caused  by  these  open  ditches 
which,  during  the  wet  season,  form  long, 
transverse  puddles  at  every  block.  One 
not  provided  with  boots  or  galoshes  can 
hardly  travel  far  dry-shod.  -And  when 
one  arrives  at  the  curb  just  as  a  hurried 
automobilist  is  making  the  turn  he  is 
more  than  likely  to  be  spattered  from 
head   to  foot  with  mud  and  slime. 

As  a  lasting  construction  the  depressed 
crossing  has  proven  a  total  failure.  The 
jar  or  jounce  of  the  cars  and  trucks  as 
they  strike  the  lowest  point  of  the  hollow 
is  too  great  a  strain  for  the  concrete,  so 
that  the  gutters  quickly  crack  and  ravel 
out.     This  tendencv  is  clearly  shown  by 
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one  of  the  accompanying  photographs. 
Thus  the  open  gutters,  far  from  being  an 
economy,  show  themselves  a  source  ot 
added  expense  through  the  necessity  tor 
early  reconstruction. 

A  complete  remedy  for  this  state  of 
affairs  is  provided  by  the  corrugated  part 
circle  culvert.  The  arches  are  set  be- 
tween angle  irons  in  bases  of  concrete, 
and  may  be  employed  even  where  the 
headroom  is  extremely  limited.  Two  of 
the  photographs  show  the  conversion 
from  wet  to  dry  of  some  of  the  worst 
crossings  in  Hanford.  Similar  changes 
are  being  carried  out  in  other  cities  where 


the  "dips"  were  installed  a  few  years  ago, 
and  the  new  construction,  with  its  con- 
tinuously level  pavements,  meets  with 
practically  unanimous  approval.  Now 
that  corrugated  iron  is  available  for  this 
purpose  in  No.  8  gauge  (11/64')  many 
situations  can  well  be  cared  for  in  this 
way  where  this  type  of  culvert  would 
otherwise  not  be  practicable  on  account 
of  the  width  and  lowness  of  the  arch. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  convince  an\' 
person  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a  change 
is  a  trip  by  auto  over  the  streets  of  a 
municipality  before  and  after  it  has  been 
effected. 
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Usaf  e  by  the  Largest  Fire 
Departfaents  Recommends 
The  LaFranceNozzle 

The  LaFrance  Nozzle  assures  perfect  alignment 
in  the  water  way.  It  is  self  packing.  The  handle 
of  Manganese  bronze  is  designed  to  withstand 
rough  usage.  Shut  off  valve  gives  operator  complete 
control. 

These  features  assure  the  adaptability  of  the 
LaFrance  Nozzle  under  all  conditions. 

Like  all  other  LaFrance  products,  it  is  guaran- 
teed by  the  world's  largest  manufacturer  of  fire 
apparatus. 

Our  new  Fire  Supply  Catalogue  just  off  the  press,  should 
be  in  your  hands.    May  we  send  you  a  copy  of  it? 
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ntered  as  second-class  matter  March  22,   1913.  at  the  Post  Office  at  San  Francisco.  California, 
under  the  act  of  March   3.   1879. 


Discrimination  Against  Cities 

By    Clarence    B.    Goodwin,    City    Manager    of    San    Jose. 


The  question  of  "Discrimination 
Against  Cities"  through  legislative  enact- 
ment is  a  subject  capable  of  bringing  out 
lengthy  tliscussions.  This  paper  will 
outline  a  few  discriminations  briefly. 
Doubtless,  when  I  have  finished,  you 
will  all  recall  further  instances  of  dis- 
crimination in  your  own  county  profitable 
for  discussion  under  this  subject  head. 

For  convenience,  the  figures  used  to 
lustrate  the  subject  will  be  from  Santa 
Clara  County,  and  the  City  of  San  Jose 
although  all  cities  in  Santa  Clara  County 
are  in  the  same  position  as  the  City  of 
San  Jose.  It  is  possible  that  the  condition 
which  obtains  in  Santa  Clara  County 
may  be  worse  than  in  any  other  county 
in  the  state  but  what  has  been  done  in 
Santa  Clara  County  can  be  done  in 
'  county  in  the  state  not  operating 
under  a  county  charter. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  items  of  dis- 
crimination against  cities  comes  from 
the  use  of  General  Fund  money  for  Road 
District  purposes.  In  some  cases,  such 
as  sprinkling  or  oiling  roads  the  law 
permits  this  to  be  done  without  subter- 
fuge. In  other  cases,  usually  highway- 
construction,  it  has  been  customary 
in  our  county  to  declare  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  moneys  in  the  Road 
District  Fund  and  order  the  payment  ot 
one  dollar  from  the  Road  District  Fund 
and    the    remainder    from    the    General 


County  Fund  or  the  Current  Expense 
Funtl.  How  the  cost  of  so-called  per- 
manent highways  can  be  termed  current 
expense,  those  in  authority  have  never 
undertaken  to  explain. 

Typical  expenditures  for   Santa   Clara 
County  taken  from  the  published  report 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922, 
include  the  following: 
Bridge  Work \ $  52,588.45 


Water  Works. 
Sprinkling.  .  .  . 

Water 

Creek  Work. . 
Road  Signs. 


6,032.80 

30,464.84 

6,088.56 

226.50 

15.45 

Quarry 85,500.00 

Road  Oil  and  Oiling 104.50 

Highway  Patrol 8,239.49 

Road  Machinery  and  Tools .  .  1 7,030.37 

Repairs  to  Machinery 3,091.47 

Gilrov  Hot  Springs  Road. . .  .  58,839.24 

K.  Santa  Clara  St 14.50 

Alviso ,    2,380.80 

Main  St.  (Mavfield) 17,046..13 

Trucks 19,458.34 

Quito  Road 132.25 

Tractors 3,000.00 

Stone  Ave 11,645.80 

Quarrv  (operation) 11 ,983.81 

Downer  Ave 13,000.72 

Story  Road 2,735.89 

Alviso  and  Milpitas  Road...  .  4,543.04 

Grant  Road 215.94 


TOTAI ?354,370.89 


THE   NEXT   LEAGUE   CONVENTION   WILL   BE   HELD   AT 
THE  HOTEL  DEL   MONTE,    OCTOBER   6th    to    10th,    1924. 
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Over  a  period  of  eleven  years,  almost 
$.^000,000.00  has  been  paid  out  of  the 
"Current  Expense  Fund"  for  Road 
District  expenses,  the  amount  licing 
approximately  two-thinis  of  the  total 
current  expense  fumi  payment. 

The  cost  to  the  cities  of  Santa  Clara 
County  has  been  $1,.150,000.(X),  the 
share  for  the  City  of  San  Jose  being 
approximately  $950,000.00  of  which  less 
than  5%  has  been  expended  within  the 
limits  of  the  city. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1922,  the 
cost  to  the  city,  based  on  proportionate 
assessed  valuations,  was  about  $108,- 
000.00,  of  which  $14.50  was  spent  for 
improvements  within  the  city  limits. 
The  largest  amount  taken  from  the  city 
during  any  one  year  was  $142,500.00  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1920.  The 
cost  of  the  city  government,  exclusive 
of  amounts  paid  for  education  and 
bonds,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Novem- 
ber 30,  1920  was  $316,143.00.  The 
amount  taken  from  the  city  was  therefore 
45%  of  the  cost  of  administration, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  the  city 
government. 

It  is  required  that  each  county  publish 
for  general  distribution  an  annual  report. 
If  you  are  interested,  your  County 
Auditor  or  Clerk  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors can  furnish  you  with  a  copy  of  the 
report  for  your  county. 

When  we  examine  these  expenditures 
separately  the  unreasonableness  of  this 
practice  becomes  very  clear.  Take  for 
instance,  the  item  sprinkling.  In  most 
counties,  the  highway  building  program 
has  proceeded  far  enough  to  greatly 
reduce  the  cost  of  sprinkling.  Santa 
Clara  County  expends  annually  out  of  the 
Current  Expense  Fund  for  water  works, 
sprinkling  and  water  between  $42,0(X).00 
and  $45,000.00  of  which  the  cities  con- 
tribute 45%,  the  share  for  the  City  of 
San  Jose  being  about  $13,5(X).00.  For 
the  year  ending  November  .30,  1922,  the 


city  spent  $13,500.00  for  sprinklin 
unpaved  streets  so  that  for  every  doll.r 
spent  in  sprinkling  its  own  streets,  tli 
city  was  compelled  to  contribute  an 
additional  dollar  for  sprinkling  roads  in 
unincorporated  territory.  The  theory 
advanced  by  the  Supervisors  is  that  a 
city  is  benefited  by  sprinkling  roads 
outside  of  its  city  limits  but  not  insick , 
whereas  the  inhabitant  of  the  cit\ 
believes  that  if  any  sprinkling  is  a  proper 
charge  against  the  general  fund,  then  all 
sprinkling  should  be  a  county  burden  sn 
that  cities  would  not  be  taxetl  twice  for 
the  same  purpose. 

Then  again,  consider  the  quarry  pur- 
chased for  $85,500.00  of  which  the  tax- 
payers of  San  Jose  paid  more  than 
$25,000.00.  It  was  thought  that  if  there 
was  any  advantage  for  the  county  to 
have  a  quarry,  the  cities  of  the  county 
might  benefit  by  purchasing  crushed 
rock  from  the  county  at  cost.  We  were 
told  that  the  county  could  not  engage  in 
the  business  of  selling  crushed  rock  even 
to  the  cities  in  the  county.  Thus  we 
see  that  although  it  was  lawful  to  use 
money  collected  from  cities  to  purchase 
the  quarry,  it  was  not  lawful  even  to 
sell  to  the  city  the  product  of  the  quarr)-. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  quarry  is 
also  charged  to  the  General  or  Current 
Expense  Fund.  About  the  only  benefit 
which  the  cities  of  the  county  derive 
from  either  the  purchase  or  operation 
of  the  quarry,  comes  from  the  privilege 
of  having  the  county  trucks  which  were 
also  purchased  out  of  this  same  Current 
Expense  Fund,  use  city  streets  in  passing 
through  to  some  road  district  job. 

Another  thing,  too  small  to  mention 
except  that  it  illustrates  the  same 
principle,  is  the  one  given  as  Highway 
Patrol.  This  patrol  is  maintained  during, 
fruit  season  to  protect  crops  from  theft. 
In  San  Jose,  as  in  other  cities,  the  mer- 
chants maintain  at  their  own  expense  a 
Merchants'     Patrol     as     an     additional' 
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protection  to  that  given  by  the  police 
force.  So  the  same  theory  obtains — it  is 
right  to  compel  the  city  taxpayer  to 
share   in   the  expense  of  protecting   the 

tside  owners'  crops  but  if  the  merchant 
wants  to  protect  his  own  goods  it  must 
be  at  his  own  expense.  The  reasonable 
question  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitant 
of  the  city  is  this, — "If  it  is  proper  to 
charge  the  whole  county  for  special 
protection  of  property  in  unincorporated 
territory,  why  is  it  not  proper  to  charge 
the  whole  county  for  special  protection 
to  property  in  the  cities?" 

One  of  the  excuses  frequently  given  for 
spending  General  Fund  money  for  Road 
District  improvements  is  that  the  city 
resident  is  benefited  by  the  building 
of  roads  in  unincorporated  territory 
because  he  uses  the  county  roads  more 
than  the  farmer  or  orchardist.  If  that 
excuse  was  used  with  regard  to  State 
Highways  it  possibly  could  be  sub- 
stantiated. The  last  time  I  heard  it  used 
in  reference  to  county  roads,  it  was  used 
by  a  man  who  lived  outside  the  city,  the 
road  in  front  of  whose  country  property 
had  been  improved  out  of  the  General 
Fund,  and  who  maintained  an  office 
in  the  city  and  came  into  town  daily 
using  the  city  streets. 

Another  excuse  that  is  sometimes  given 
is  that  the  property  owner  who  lives 
outside  of  the  city  cannot  afford  to  pay 
for  a  highway — that  he  must  be  helped 
or  his  property  would  be  confiscated.  I 
have  never  seen  or  heard  of  any  proof 
offered  in  support  of  this  excuse  and  I 
doubt  if  proof  can  be  had.  Suppose 
we  take  the  average  inside  50  foot  city 
lot  at  Jl, 000.00  (and  many  of  them  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns  can  be  purchased 
for  less),  that  we  consider  that  sidewalk, 
.curb,  gutter,  pavement  and  intersection 
for  the  average  street  will  cost  ;?7.2() 
per  front  foot,  that  an  18  foot  highway 
together  with  intersections  and  drainage 
will  cost  $2.50  per  front  foot,  that  high- 


ways are  built  on  an  average  one  mile 
apart  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  burden 
will  be  equal  if  the  land  is  worth  $240.00 
per  acre.  If  the  land  is  not  worth  $240.00 
per  acre,  it  would  seem  to  be  poor 
business  to  pave  highways  for  county 
traffic  on  each  section  line. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  practice 
is  to  assess  the  average  city  taxpayer 
$7.20  per  front  foot  and  then  compel 
him  to  help  to  reduce  the  county  highway 
cost  from  $2.50  per  front  foot  to  very 
nearly  one-half  that  amount. 

This  discrimination  runs  to  other 
things  besides  road  district  improve- 
ments. Consider  the  traffic  squad.  The 
traffic  men  work  almost  entirely  outside 
of  incorporated  territory.  It  seems 
impossible  even  to  get  the  traffic  squad 
to  work  part  time  on  city  streets  to 
check  weights  and  prevent  overloading. 
Even  if  traffic  officers  are  maintained  out 
of  motor  vehicle  license  money  or 
gasoline  tax  money,  they  ought  to 
recognize  no  limit  lines  except  those  of 
the  county  in  which  they  work. 

Another  form  of  discrimination  against 
cities  which  has  been  practiced  in  the 
past  has  been  with  regard  to  the  con- 
struction of  State  Highways.  It  is  still 
being  practiced  with  regard  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  State  Highway  system. 
For  lack  of  funds,  cities  have  practically 
been  ruled  out  of  their  share  of  construc- 
tion from  bond  money  and  yet  have  not 
escaped  the  burden  of  payment.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  if  Highway  Bonds  are 
paid  for  out  of  revenues  received  from 
taxes  on  public  service  corporations 
operating  street  cars  or  railroads  or  manu- 
facturing gas  or  electricity,  the  city 
resident  has  paid  more  than  his  share 
and  received  practically  nothing  in 
return. 

If  you  will  pardon  a  homely  illustra- 
tion. Smith  and  Jones  both  contribute 
equal  arnounts  to  a"  fund  from  which 
their   clothes    are   purchased    but  Smith 
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controls  rhc  spending  of  the  money. 
Every  time  there  is  sufficient  money  to 
buy  two  suits,  Smith  goes  out  and  buys 
two  suits  for  himself  and  none  for  Jones. 
When  they  are  seen  in  public  people 
say,  "It's  too  bad  that  Mr.  Jones  appears 
so  ragged.  You  would  think  that  he 
could  afford  to  dress  as  well  as  his 
partner,  Mr.  Smith." 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  city  which 
was  ridiculed  because  of  an  uncompleted 
or  unpaved  piece  of  county  or  state  high- 
way within  its  city  limits.  Usually  the 
property  owners  inside  the  city  limits 
have  paid  just  as  much  as  those  living 
outside  where  the  highway  has  been 
completed  but  by  reason  of  a  peculiar 
system  of  highway  finance,  which  ought 
to  be  called  highway  robbery  except 
that  the  crime  is  lawful  and  committed 
in  broad  daylight,  they  did  not  receive 
value  for  their  money. 

The  same  situation  has  existed  in  the 
past  with  regard  to  the  motor  vehicle 
license  revenues.  Forty-five  per  cent  was 
used  by  the  State  Highway  Commission 
for  maintenance  mostly  .  in  unincor- 
porated territory  and  forty-five  per 
cent  was  turned  over  to  the  counties  to 
be  apportioned  to  the  several  Road 
Districts  and  to  be  spent  (except  in  the 
case  of  San  Francisco)  entirely  in  unin- 
corporated territory. 

The  new  gasoline  tax  is  intended  to 
provide  more  money  for  maintenance. 
The  theory  of  the  gasoline  tax  is  correct — 
the  man  who  does  the  damage  or  gets 
the  benefit,  should  pay  the  cost.  But 
any  money,  paid  in  as  gasoline  tax  and 
returned  to  the  county,  should  be  spent 
within  reasonable  limits  where  it  is 
earned. 

In  the  case  of  gasoline  tax,  it  is  not 
easy  to  return  money  where  it  belongs. 
But  "half  a  loaf  is  better  than  none  at 
all"  and  no  city  would  protest  a  share 
based  on  the  number  of  automobiles, 
horsepower   of  automobiles,    mileage   of 


highway  or  streets  to  be  maintained, 
assessed  valuations  or  any  other  fair 
method. 

I  live  in  the  City  of  San  Jose,  but  the 
butcher  with  whom  I  do  business  refuses 
to  deliver  meat  to  my  home  because  I 
live  too  far  from  the  center  of  the  city. 
Nevertheless,  every  gallon  of  gasoline 
used  by  every  delivery  vehicle  which  he 
operates  will  carry  a  tax  one-half  of 
which  will  go  to  the  Highway  Commis- 
sion which  maintains  no  highway  in 
San  Jose  and  the  other  half  will  go  to  the 
County  of  Santa  Clara  to  be  used  for 
highway  purposes.  It  is  true  that  pro- 
vision has  been  made  by  the  last  Legis- 
lature for  helping  cities  by  cash,  materials 
or  contract  but  that  has  been  true  of  the 
county  general  fund  and  has  not  returned 
to  the  cities  of  Santa  Clara  County  one- 
tenth  of  the  money  taken  from  them. 

Last  winter,  an  effort  was  made  in  the 
Legislature  to  put  certain  restrictions 
on  the  use  of  the  County  General  Fuml 
for  road  district  purposes.  To  this  end 
Senate  Bill  No.  390  was  introduced.  Tht 
bill  provided  that  the  cost  of  sprinkling 
and  oiling  roads  must  be  charged  "to 
the  General  Road  Fund,  or  the  District 
Fund  of  the  district  or  districts  bene- 
fited." In  other  words,  temporarv 
maintenance  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  by  the  road  district  tax  and  not 
out  of  the  fund  raised  by  the  general 
county  tax. 

The  cost  of  grading,  paving,  or  repair- 
ing a  road  or  highway  would  fremain 
a  proper  charge  to  the  County  General 
Fund  but  the  requirement  was  added 
that  if  the  road  ran  intt)  or  through  a 
municipality  some  portion  within  the 
municipality  must  be  paved  in  like 
manner,  that  is  to  say  with  the  same 
materials  and  for  the  same  width.  There 
is  already  a  general  law  provision  (Stats. 
1921,  p.  215)  which  sets  up  this  require- 
ment where  funds  are  raised  by  a  bond- 
issue  or  special  tax.     The  bill  therefore 
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WANTED— MORE  ACTIVE  CITIZENS 

From  an  Address  by  Walter  P.  McGuire 

oj  Detroit,  Managing  Editor  oj  The  /imerican  Boy  Magazine, 

at  the  Medilt  School  oJ  'Journalism,  Northtseslern  University,  Chicago 


There  is  a  lot  of  talking  and  writing 
to-day  about  America  going  to  the  dogs, 
our  civilization  crumbling,  and  the  like. 
These  fears  and  predictions  are  based 
mainly  on  the  scandals  in  government 
recently  revealed,  and  the  lawlessness  and 
immorality  that  have  been  so  extra- 
ordinarily advertised.  How,  everybody 
asks,  can  our  country  cope  with  the 
multiplying  evils  and  problems? 

Every  intelligent  person  should  know 
that  the  prime  need  is  more  active 
citizens,  more  clean  politicians.  Until 
America  gets  them,  our  public  affairs 
will  be  bungled  and  tangled  by  incom- 
petence and  smirched  by  self-interest, 
with  inevitable  harm  to  business  and 
the  welfare  of  everybody. 

Some  savers,  who  should  be  up  and 
doing  something,  declare  that  there  is 
no  hope — that  we  just  keep  on  going 
from  bad  to  worse. 

But  there  is  hope — a  definite,  de- 
pendable hope. 

It  lies,  with  God's  help,  in  turning  our 
boys,  and  our  girls  too,  into  clean, 
fighting  politicians.  This  can  be  done, 
but  not  by  the  method  generally  followed 
heretofore.  When  it  is  done,  confidence 
will  be  re-established  in  the  makers 
and  administrators  of  our  laws,  and  in 
the  laws  themselves;  and  the  wholesome 
effect  of  this  will  be  reflected  inevitably 
in  our  business  welfare  and  morality. 
"I  don't  want  my  son  to  be  a 
politician"  a  popular  slogan 

The  first  requisite  is  that  folks  stop 
saying  "I  don't  want  my  son  to  be  a 
politician,"  or,  to  the  boy,  "John,  keep 
out  of  politics."  They  have  been  saying 
that  so  long  that  the  wonder  is  we  ever 
get   a   clean,  unselfish,   capable   man   in 


public  affairs.  No  wonder  that  incapable, 
unscrupulous  men  have  taken  places  of 
trust  and  power  which  better  men  have 
spurned. 

The  fact  is  that  the  boys  of  .America 
are  growing  up  almost  entirely  without 
inspiration  or  incentive  to  serve  their 
country.  They  have  seen  at  home — in 
nearly  all  homes,  especially  those  that 
should  be  providing  strong  leadership 
for  America — a  superior,  supercilious, 
scornful,  pessimistic  attitude  toward  pub- 
lic service  and  public  servants. 
president  burton  won't  advise  boys 
to  go  into  public  service 

Largely  because  of  this  attitude  of  the 
public,  we  have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in 
America.  The  President  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Michigan,  Dr.  Marion  L.  Burton, 
in  an  address  recently  delivered  in 
Detroit,  said  a  thing  that  all  other 
thinking  men  will  ponder,  and  some  may 
question.  He  said  that  on  the  preceding 
day,  when  he  was  facing  5,000  students 
in  the  university  auditorium,  he  realized 
that  he  could  not  conscientiously  advise 
any  one  of  them  to  go  into  public  service. 

I  don't  know  any  man  who  is  more 
patriotic  than  the  President  of  the 
University  of  Michigan.  He  would  like 
to  see  our  government  in  the  hands  of 
better  men,  of  our  best  men.  But  he 
sees  that  public  service  is  not  only 
inadequately  paid  for  and  uncertain  of 
tenure,  but  is  very  likely  to  bring  a 
faithful  official,  and  his  family,  to  grief 
through  partisan  misrepresentation  ot  his 
acts  and  motives. 
HOW    then,    can    conditions    ever    be 

IMPROVED? 

All  of  us  will  grant  that  under  present 
conditions    public    service    holds    little 
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attraction  for  able,  honest  men.  Present 
conditions  must  be  changed.  They 
cannot  be  changed  except  under  com- 
petent leadership.  Where  will  we  get 
such  leadership  if  all  those  who  are 
capable  are  unwilling  to  undertake  the 
task  because  it  may  mean  personal 
loss — is  pretty  certain  to  mean  personal 
loss?  .'\fter  all,  some  generation  must 
make  the  sacrifice — and  the  call  to  this 
generation  is  insistent.  How  else  can  the 
needed  changes  be  effected  and  govern- 
ment put  on  a  plane  that  will  command 
the  services  of  high-idealed  experts? 

No  one  would  advise  all  boys  to  go  after 
political  jobs,  especially  now  when  they 
are  just  political  jobs  and  nothing  else. 
But  there  are  many  boys  whose  circum- 
stances and  education  and  temperament 
fit  them  for  leadership,  in  parties  and  in 
public  office,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  will  not  be  deterred  from  going 
into  politics.  And  it  is  also  to  be  hoped 
that  other  boys  will  not  be  deterred 
from  doing  each  his  part  in  politics — 
that  is,  in  the  public  business. 
most  of  the  trouble  laid  to  the  word 
"politics" 

This  trouble  is  due  in  surprising 
measure  to  terminology.  Politics  has 
come  to  mean  iniquitous  or  corrupt 
practices  in  public  matters.  When  a 
public-spirited  man  helps  to  select  can- 


didates for  office,  or  to  get  voters  out 
to  the  polls  he  often  loses  caste  in  his 
community.  Folks  say  slurringly,  "Oh, 
he's  turned  politician,"  and  wonder 
whose  ax  he  is  grinding  and  what  he 
will  get  out  of  it.  Unfortunately  a  man 
who  is  an  active  citizen,  even  with  the 
best  of  motives,  cannot  be  anything 
but  a  politician,  because  there's  nothing 
else  to  call  him.  Thus  far  no  other 
term  has  been  found.  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  at  least  a  hundred  out- 
standing men  about  it,  and  get  nothing 
that  serves  satisfactorily — nothing  that 
is  accurately  descriptive,  instantly  under- 
stood, easily  spoken,  dignified  and  ap- 
pealing. The  professors  of  political 
science  in  two  universities  have  been 
kind  enough  to  present  the  problem  to 
their  classes,  in  the  hope  of  stumbling 
onto  the  right  word.  AH  without  success. 
Politics  is  precisely  the  word;  politician 
is  precisely  the  word.  Good  words,  both, 
but  they  have  been  besmirched.  If  they 
cannot  be  cleaned  up,  or  other  words 
found  that  designate  decent  men  and 
women  honestly  active  as  citizens,  and 
the  work  they  do  for  good  government, 
we're  going  to  suffer  longer  and  more 
seriously. 

And  suffer  we   have,   for  under  these 
conditions  Americans  who  are,  or  should 
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SELLING5ENGINEERING  SERVICES 

By  R.  K.  McDonnell 
of  Burns3&:    McDonnell    Engineering    Co. 


In  a  consulting  engineering  practice 
extending  over  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  writer  has  been  rather  closely 
associated  with  the  selling  of  engineering 
services  to  542  municipalities — that  is, 
sales  have  been  made  to  that  number  of 
cities.  Fortunately,  however,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  sell  this  service  personally 
to  all  the  cities,  for  a  goodly  portion  of 
these  towns  know  what  they  wanted 
to  buy  and  sought  the  services. 

Salesmen  for  any  commodity  do  not 
say  very  much  about  their  unsuccessful 
sales;  however,  it  is  estimated  that  our 
consulting  engineering  services  were  of- 
fered to  about  twice  as  many  towns  as 
purchased  them;  in  other  words,  "no 
sale"  was  reported  on  about  one-half  of 
the  efforts.  A  review  of  ten  years' 
engineering  engagements  shows  a  total 
of  230  sales,  or  an  average  of  23  per  year. 
The  lowest  number  of  engagements 
secured  in  any  one  year  was  15,  and  the 
highest  32.  This  includes  all  engage- 
ments secured,  whether  by  personal 
solicitation,  by  mail  or  whether  the  job 
came  in  by  the  "front  door." 

A  resume  of  the  selling  of  engineering 
services  for  the  year  1923  shows  a  total 
of  48  municipal  jobs  solicited.  Of  this 
number,  24  were  secured,  or  a  "batting 
average"  of  .500;  14  of  the  engagements 
were  marked  as  "no  sale";  10  remaining 
"undecided",  and  an  undecided  project 
does  not  always  mean  a  "no  sale". 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  convey  the 
idea  that  engineering  services  have  been 
sold  like  an  average  commodity,  for 
there  are  very  few  municipalities  that 
consider  it  in  that  light,  but  the  munici- 
palities do  not  consider  the  services  of 
an  engineer  on  any  higher  plane  than  the 
engineer,  himself,  considers  them. 


The  standard  of  ethics  in  engineering ' 
salesmanship  is  just  as  high  as  the 
engineer,  himself,  wants  to  place  it.  If 
he,  himself,  holds  his  services  lightly  or 
values  them  as  any  other  commodity  to 
be  sold,  or  cheapens  the  service  in  any 
way,  the  municipality  is  ready  to  accept 
his  own  standard  of  the  services. 

One  might  say,  "It  is  none  of  my 
business  what  my  competitors  do," 
but  it  IS.  If  their  actions  make  it  more 
expensive  and  difficult  for  me  to  do 
business,  it  is  most  decidedly  MY 
business;  and,  unfortunately,  a  good 
many  engineers  go  out  of  engineering 
schools  and  engage  in  the  engineering 
business  "very  well  trained  technically, 
but  without  proper  training  or  instruc- 
tions regarding  business  ethics,  and  often 
there  are  questionable  methods  used  that 
bring  the  engineering  profession  to  a 
low  standard. 

When  a  municipality  will  advertise 
in  several  newspapers  and  engineering 
journals  for  engineering  services,  as  a 
California  town  did  recently,  the  act 
cannot  be  charged  to  anyone  except  the 
engineers  themselves;  for  the  munici- 
pality would  probably  not  have  thought 
of  such  a  thing  if  the  engineers  had  not 
entered  into  a  wild  scramble  for  the 
engagement,  and  cheapened  their  own 
services  by  offering  their  technical  train- 
ing in  such  a  manner  that  the  munici- 
pality quickly  grasped  the  idea  that 
they  might  be  able  to  get  "a  bargain." 

This  California  municipality  wanted  a 
"doctor"  (an  engineer)  of  good  technical 
training  to  administer  to  its  ills,  con- 
sisting-.of  insanitary  conditions,  improper 
disposal  of  sewage  and  protection  of 
health  of  the  community.  The  health 
of  the  entire  community  depended  upon 
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the  study  and  diagnosis  of  the  situation 
that  the  engineer  would  perform. 

Sealed  proposals  were  asked,  and  a 
certified  check  on  a  responsible  bank 
for  an  amount  not  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  proposal  was  required.  A  bond 
was  further  mentioned,  to  be  signed  by 
the  bidder  and  two  sureties  in  double 
the  amount  of  his  proposal. 

Can  anyone  imagine  a  reputable 
physician  or  surgeon  who  would  degrade 
his  profession  by  offering  his  services 
under  such  conditions?  However,  the 
engineer's  services  are  very  similar,  and 
upon  investigation  it  is  found  that  a 
number  of  so-called  engineers  cheapened 
their  own  standing  by  readily  complying 
with  the  advertisement  of  this  munici- 
pality. 

Recently  an  Iowa  town  of  approxi- 
mately 1,500  people,  having  an  engineer- 
ing problem  involving  about  $25,000, 
wrote  to  engineers  throughout  the 
country,  specifying  the  services  needed, 
inviting  the  engineers  to  be  present  on  a 
certain  day  and  hour  for  "exhibiting 
their  wares."  Seventeen  engineers  re- 
sponded with  terms  of  from  1  per  cent 
to  10  per  cent.  The  officials  gave  each 
engineer  a  few  minutes'  time  to  tell  the 
story  of  "his  life,"  and  then  publicly 
announced  that  only  reputable  engineers 
had  been  invited  and  they  would  all  be 
considered  carefully  and  selection  made 
later,  at  which  time  they  would  ask  the 
return  of  the  half  dozen  engineers  on  the 
"preferred"  list.  The  total  traveling 
and  actual  expense  incurred  by  the 
engineers  amounted  to  several  times  the 
total  fee  for  the  job.  The  town  officials 
thought  they  were  doing  the  job  up  in  a 
thorough,  businesslike  manner,  and  all 
the  applicants  for  the  engagement  were 
so  keen  for  the  job,  themselves,  that 
none  of  them  dared  criticize  or  comment 
adversely  upon  this  unusual  procedure; 
and,  therefore,  the  city  officials  feel  that 
such  procedure  is  fully  approved  by  the 


engineers,  themselves;  which  clearly  illus- 
trates the  fact  that  the  public's 
conception  of  a  man's  ethics  and  standing 
is  no  higher  than  that  placed  upon  the 
profession  by  the  engineer  himself. 

The  conception  and  standing  of  an 
engineer  in  a  community  is  higher  in 
some  states  than  others.  Some  foreign 
countries  honor  an  engineer  for  the 
character  of  work  he  performs,  and  in 
many  places  his  engagement  is  referred 
to  as  a  "commission"  to  perform  certain 
high  class  services;  but,  wherever  the 
highest  plane  of  ethics  of  engineering 
exists,  one  will  always  find  that  it  is  due 
to  the  engineers,  themselves,  taking  an 
active  stand  and  interest  in  raising  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  to  a  point  where 
municipalities  will  give  the  engineers' 
services  proper  recognition. 

To  criticize  a  condition  that  exists  and 
not  offer  any  remedy  is  a  waste  of  time. 
The  writer  believes,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  selling  engineering  services,  that 
conditions  are  greatly  improving,  and 
will  rapidly  improve  if  engineers,  them- 
selves, will  adopt  the  following  practice: 

Place  their  own  high  estimate  upon 
the  value  of  their  service  and  standing 
in  the  community. 

Decline  to  submit  sealed  proposals  for 
engineering  services,  and  frankly  advise 
cities  against  this  policy. 

Emphasize  the  fact  that  "Good  En- 
gineering and  Cheap  Engineering  are 
not  Companions." 

Use  every  effort  to  enlighten  municipal 
officials  that  engineering  is  not  a  com- 
modity to  be  bought  and  sold  at  so 
much  per. 

Encourage  engineering  organizations, 
clubs  and  societies  to  disapprove  and 
criticize  engineers  who  belittle  their  pro- 
fession by  participating  in  a  sealed 
proposal  competition  for  services. 

Advise  all  engineering  schools  and 
colleges  to  have  at  least  a  brief  course 
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The  Kind  of  Town  We  Would  Like  to  Live  In 

By  John  Ihlder, 

Manager,   Civic    Development   Department,   Chamber  of  Commerce 

of  the  United  States. 


The  excellence  of  a  town  depends  so 
much  upon  the  ability  and  the  spirit  of 
its  people  that  these  may  quite  upset 
any  comparative  rating  based  upon 
actual,  tangible  accomplishment,  though, 
of  course,  with  ability  and  the  right 
spirit  the  people  of  any  given  community 
are  bound  to  secure  a  lot  of  accomplish- 
ments. 

The  trouble  is  that  we  have  to  mark 
them  on  what  they  have  done  to  date 
and  can  not  take  into  account,  what  may 
be  the  fact,  that  they  have  been  over- 
coming some  great  natural  handicap 
which  absorbed  most  of  their  energy 
without  showing  much  positive  result,  or, 
what  again  may  be  a  fact,  that  they  have 
only  recently  learned  how  to  work 
together  effectively.  In  either  case  the 
marks  given  their  town  are  likely  to  be 
low,  and  yet,  because  of  the  spirit  they 
have  developed,  the  things  they  are  now 
doing,  the  accomplishments  they  are 
sure  to  have  to  their  credit  in  the  near 
future,  they  may  have  a  town  that  we 
would  find  it  very  inspiring  to  live  in. 
For  it  is  where  men  are  now  achieving, 
not  where  they  have  achieved  and  are 
now  sitting  back  admiring  the  past, 
that  we  would  want  to  live. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limit 
to  achievement  except  the  limit  imposed 
by  our  personal  limitations.  So  where 
we  find  a  community  that  has  done  a 
lot  and  is  still  going  ahead  with  the  same 
vision  and  enthusiasm  and  energy  to 
fresh  achievement,  there  we  probably 
shall  find  the  people  with  whom  lite 
would  be  best  worth  living.' 

I  assume  that  the  existence  of  a  town 
or    city    depends    upon    business.      The 


first  test  of  community  excellence  there- 
fore is,  "What  kind  of  a  place  is  it 
for  business?"  And  the  answer  to  this 
question  goes  a  long  way  toward  answer- 
ing that  other  important  question,  "Is 
it  the  kind  of  a  town  we — you  and  I — 
would  like  to  live  in?"  For,  I  also  assume 
that  we  must  earn  the  living  we  are 
going  to  live. 

Having  assured  ourselves  of  the  excel- 
lence of  our  town  from  the  essential 
point  of  its  providing  us  with  a  living, 
the  next  question  is,  what  does  it  provide 
beyond  mere  living.  For  essential  as  we 
feel  that  mere  living  is,  that  alone  will 
not  satisfy  us;  much  less  will  it  make 
others  who  are  already  making  a  living 
elsewhere  look  upon  our  town  with 
desire. 

Some  day  the  hard-boiled  man  wakes 
up  to  find  that  his  associates  who  have 
made  their  pile,  have  moved  to  some 
other  place  to  spend  it,  and  the  fellow 
who  is  irked  by  the  sight  of  toil,  realizes 
that  it  is  on  the  profits  of  business  that 
he  exists.  As  these  two  scold  each  other 
the  audience  begins  to  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  business  is  the  basis  of  most  of 
what  makes  life  worth  living,  beauty, 
art,  music;  comfortable  homes,  a  gracious 
social  life;  all  these  come  from  the 
profits  of  business.  And  at  the  same  time 
it  wakes  up  to  the  complementary  fact 
that  business  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but 
is  a  means  to  an  end,  "that  we  may  live 
more  abundantly." 

So  we  begin  to  understand  that  while 
business  is  the  first  essential  to  our  town, 
it  is  not  the  whole  town,  and  conse- 
quently instead  of  spoiling  the  rest  of 
the  town  it  must  make  the  rest  of  the 
town'a  better  place  to  live  in.  I  am  there- 
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fore  going  to  suggest  an  enlargment  of 
our  first  test: 

"While  the  existence  of  a  town  or  city 
depends  upon  business,  that  existence  is 
not  justified  unless  the  profits  of  business 
make  life  in  that  town  constantly  more 
and  more  worth  living." 

Assuming  that  we  are  agreed  upon  this 
double-barreled  proposition,  we  shall 
proceed  by  defining  a  series  of  excellences 
by  which  to  measure  our  town. 

First  Item — My  first  item  in  grading 
our  town  is  to  assume  that  it  has  a 
variety  of  industries  none  of  which  are 
mutually  harmful.  A  blast  furnace  and 
a  silk  mill,  for  example,  do  not  make 
ideal  neighbors. 

Second  Item — The  industries  of  our 
town  should  be  those  for  which  the 
town  offers  peculiar  advantages. 

Third  Item — Commerce — This  is  put 
third  instead  of  first  because  in  spite  of 
historical  development,  commerce  has 
come  to  depend,  especially  in  retail 
business,  somewhat  on  industry. 

Fourth  Item — "Has  our  town  a  plan 
which  will  guide  its  future  growth,  and 
regulations  which  will  prevent  short- 
sighted and  greedy  individuals  from 
handicapping  business  and  spoiling  those 
things  upon  which  we  spend  the  profits 
of  business. 

Fifth  Item — Does  our  town  have  good 
housing? 

Sixth  Item  —  Education  —  Does  our 
town  provide  enough  schools  for  all  its 
children  and  are  all  its  schools  good? 

Other  Items  —  Recreation  —  Public — 
outdoor,  playgrounds,  parks,  etc. — in- 
door, music,  etc. 

Commercial  —  Bowling  alleys,  pool 
rooms,  movies,  theaters,  music,  etc. 

Public  Health — Site  of  the  city,  natural 
drainage,  water  supply,  sewage,  waste 
disposal,  health  department. 

Security — Fire — Police — courts — ^jail. 

Neatness  and  Repair — Public  and 
semi-public    buildings — railway    station, 


streets  and  public  places,  private  build- 
ings. 

The  condition  of  these  indicates 
whether  our  town  has  or  has  not  com- 
munity spirit,  alertness,  self  respect. 

Taxes  and  bonded  indebtedness  if  too 
high  indicate  slackness  in  administration 
or  worse,  indifferent  citizenship,  lack 
of  results  from  expenditures.  If  too  low 
indicate  an  indifferent  citizenship  and 
lack  of  civic  pride.  Municipal  expendi- 
tures should  be  investments  which  in 
large  measure  produce  financial  results 
by  facilitating  business  and  raising  values. 
Some,  like  expenditures  on  schools,  are 
investments  in  the  future. 

Expenditures  for  present  improve- 
ments, like  street  paving,  should  be 
entirely  completed,  bonds  paid  up,  during 
the  life  of  the  improvement. 

If  city  has  a  debt  incurred  to  meet 
current  expenses  or  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments which  are  now  used  up  it  indicates 
a  low  standard  of  citizenship. 

Beauty — Beauty  like  happiness  is  best 
when  secured  as  a  by-product.  An  ugly 
thing  is  not  made  beautiful  by  putting 
a  useless  ornament  on  it.  Real  satisfac- 
tion comes  from  having  the  things  we 
use  every  day  beautiful.  And  they 
will  be  beautiful  if  they  fully  meet  the 
needs  of  use.  The  present  day  automobile 
is  becoming  a  thing  of  beauty,  but  the 
main  consideration  is  that  it  shall  be 
useful.  Our  town  will  be  beautiful  when 
we  give  enough  thought  to  our  buildings 
and  to  our  streets  to  make  them  fully 
efficient.  The  trouble  now  is  that  they 
are  half  baked,  lick  and  a  promise  jobs. 

Individualit\ — Our  town  should  have 
individuality,  not  be  a  copy  of  some 
other  place.  If  it  has  a  good  tradition  in 
architecture,  follow  that  tradition,  don't 
build  an  imitation  New  York  hotel  in 
Charleston.  Make  use  of  natural  beauties, 
river,  valley,  hills,  etc.  They  are  never 
quite  the  same  as  those  in  other  towns. 

(Continued  on  pagt  S6S) 
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PUBLIC  BELT  LINE  RAILROADS 


By  Howard  H.  Deskv 
May  24,  1924 


EDITOR'S  NOTE.— The  City  of  Alameda  was  the  first  municipality  to  adopt  the  suggestion  of 
Professor  May.  Upon  the  advice  of  Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  League,  City 
Manager  Hickok  employed  Mr.  Desky  to  collect  the  data  which  is  contained  in  the  following  report. 
It  cost  the  City  of  Alameda  fifty-six  dollars  and  was  worth  many  times  that  amount.  Should  any  of 
the  other  cities  ever  want  services  of  this  character,  kindly  communicate  with  the  Secretary  and  make 
arrangements  through  the  office  of  the  League. 

(Continu«d  from  the  June  Issue) 


I  There  is  a  vital  connection  between 
I  the  Belt  Line  and  the  transcontinental 
roads.  Mr.  Edward  Chambers,  assistant 
freight  traffic  manager  of  the  Santa  Fe, 
Chicago,  stated  that  the  Belt  Line 
serves  as  a  terminal  for  any  p  ace  about 
the  bay.  Any  transcontinental  line  that 
reaches  Oakland  has  practically  a  San 
Francisco  terminal  by  using  the  Belt 
Line,  because  the  Belt  Line  is  available 
by  the  car  ferry  slips,  two  of  them  at  the 
foot  of  Powell  Street  and  at  Slip  36,  the 
foot  of  Brannan  Street.  By  the  aid  of 
the  Belt  Line  system  cars  can  be  de- 
livered to  any  dock  or  to  any  industry 
on  the  Belt  Line  system,  or  to  the  Belt 
terminal.  Another  development  for 
the  betterment  of  the  Belt  Line  was  the 
interchange  tracks  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
at  the  foot  of  Townsend  Street. 

The  growth  of  the  Belt  Line  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1911  they  handled 
about  60,574  cars,  the  total  revenue 
being  $154,765.  In  1917-18,  which 
were  banner  years,  they  handled  135,942 
cars,  with  a  total  revenue  of  $493,263. 
In  1919-1920  they  handled  112,922  cars, 
with  a  total  revenue  of  $321,990."^ 

During  the  biennial  period  commencing 
July  1,  1920  and  ending  June  30,  1922, 
the  Commissioners  added  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Belt  Railroad,  notably  in 
the  rearrangement  of  the  tracks  on  the 
north  side  of  the  harbor;  this  cost 
upwards  of  $100,000.  The  switching 
charge  on   the   Belt  was  $3.50  per  car. 

25.  Pacific  Railway  Club,  Proceedings.  Vol.  4.  Feb.  1921. 
By  John  H.  McCallum,  President  of  the  Belt  Railroad. 

26.  Biennial  Report  of  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners. Fiscal  years  commencing  July  1,  1920,  and 
ending  June  30,  1922,  p.  19. 


Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  trans- 
continental lines  admit  this  service  can 
not  be  performed  by  themselves  at  this 
price,  the  Board  of  State  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, during  the  period  mentioned, 
made  a  profit  over  and  above  the  cost  of 
operation   and  upkeep.^^ 

The  Belt  Railroad  gives  switching 
service  24  hours  daily,  with  the  except- 
tions  of  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays, 
when  service  is  rendered  to  piers  and 
industry  tracts  from  midnight  until 
8  A.  M.  only;  although  special  engine 
service  between  the  hours  of  8  A.  M. 
and  12  P.  M.  is  given  upon  request,  an 
extra  charge  to  cover  the  additional 
expense  being  coUected.^"^ 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1921,  there  was  a  net  revenue  of 
$325,011.50  and  a  total  expense  of 
$347,307.20  which  resulted  in  a  net 
operating  deficit  of  $22,295.70.  This 
deficit  was  due  to  the  improvements 
mentioned  above.  The  following  year, 
however,  that  ending  June  30,  1922,  the 
Belt  Line  road  showed  a  net  revenue  of 
$346,561.35  with  a  total  expense  of 
$285,996.18,  making  a  net  operating 
revenue  of  $60,565.  n.^*'^*^ 

The  ports  of  Philadelphia  and  Los 
Angeles  have  a  unique  situation.  While 
the  roads  are  controlled  by  public  bodies, 
they  are  operated  by  private  enter- 
prises. 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

The   Philadelphia  Belt   Line   Railroad 
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was  organized  in  1889  for  the  purpose 
of  conducting  a  belt  line  system  along 
the  water  front  which  would  always  be 
open  to  all  the  railroads  on  equal  terms. 
A  charter  was  secured  granting  to  the 
Belt  Line  the  right  to  construct  a  railroad, 
fifty-one  per  cent  of  the  stock  to  be 
held  in  trust  for  the  interest  of  the  city. 
Portions  of  the  track  of  the  Belt  Line 
are  conducted  by  the  various  private 
railroads  serving  the  port,  under  an 
agreement  to  pay  the  railroads  a  fixed 
amount  for  each  car  switched.  The 
Belt  Line  does  not  make  or  concur  in 
any  through  rates  from  or  to  points  on  its 
line,  such  points  being  considered  as 
Philadelphia  deliveries  of  the  carriers 
serving  Philadelphia  as  though  they 
were  their  own  side-tracks  or  spurs.^" 
In  1922  the  switching  charges  of  the 
Belt  Line  from  one  yard,  siding,  track,  or 
industry  to  another  were  ?6.50  per  car 
for  loaded  movement,  which  included 
return  of  empty  cars.''  As  compared 
with  the  rates  of  other  cities,  this  rate 
seems  to  he  extremely  high. 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

The  City  of  Los  .Angeles  owns  its  own 
Municipal  Terminal  Railway,  but  it  is 
operated  by  the  Pacific  Electric  Railway, 
a  corporation  serving  Southern  Cali- 
fornia with  electric  passenger  facilities. 
The  terms  of  this  agreement  provide 
that  the  city  is  to  get  40  per  cent  and 
the  railroad  company  60  per  cent  of  the 
receipts.  This  division  of  the  switching 
charges  on  a  40  to  60  per  cent  basis  is 
considered  a  very  fair  one  to  both 
parties.^' 

"The  Board  of  Harbor  Commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  has  the  power, 
under  the  city  charter  to  grant  revocable 
permits  for  the  use  of  the  city  lands  or 
harbor  facilities.  A  revocable  permit 
therefore  was  granted  to  the  Pacific 
Electric  Company  to  switch  its  cars  over 

30.  The  Port  of  Philadelphia.  Port  Series  No.  4.  War 
Dept..  1922.  p.  270. 

31.  Ibid.,  p.  274. 

32.  Proceedingg  of  the  Pacific  Coast  .4ssn.  of  Port 
.Authorities,  1917,  p.  43. 


city  rails  and  to  municipal  wharves  and 
warehouses,  paying  the  city  for  this 
privilege.  It  was  determined  that 
$2.50  per  car  is  a  fair  terminal  switching 
rate  within  switching  limits,  and  that 
40  per  cent  should  go  for  the  use  of  the 
tracks  as  a  return  on  the  value  of  the 
property,  while  the  other  60  per  cent 
should  go  to  cost  of  operation,  use  of  . 
equipment,  motive  power,  maintenance 
and  repairs.  Therefore  the  Pacific 
Electric  agreed  to  pay  the  city  $1.00 
for  every  revenue-producing  car  switched 
by  it  on  to  city  lines."'' 

As  far  as  this  system  may  depart 
from  the  municipal  operation  of  its 
road,  nevertheless,  under  the  broad 
general  principles  given  below,  Los  .■An- 
geles seems  well  satisfied  with  its  munici- 
pal control  of  the  Belt  Line: 

"1.  Municipal  wharves  and  other 
waterfront  facilities  shall  be  on  a  par 
with  competing  railroad  wharves  in  rates 
and  service. 

"2.  Municipal  rails  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  a  belt  line  railroad  and  entitled 
to  a  portion  of  line  haul  revenue  as 
compensation  for  their  use. 

"3.  Municipal  facilities  shall  be  open 
to  all  railroads  on  equal  terms,  thereby 
allowing  new  lines  to  build  to  the  harbor 
and  obtain  the  benefit  of  municipal 
terminals,  and  also  allowing  shippers 
who  use  municipal  facilities  to  have  their 
choice  of  railroads  in  routing  freight."'* 

The  operation  of  the  Municipal  Ter- 
minal Railway  under  the  agreement 
with  the  Pacific  Electric  Company, 
during  the  year  1918  (later  figures  were 
not  obtainable)  yielded  the  city  earnings 
amounting  to  $22,132.18.  The  railway 
handled  a  total  of  6,703  inbound  cars 
and  8,469  outbound  cars,  a  total  of 
15,172  loaded  cars.'^ 

The  saving  to  the  consumer  over 
Municipal    Terminal    during    1918    ws 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  44. 

34.  Proceedines  of    the  Pacific    Coast    Assn.  of 
.Authorities,  1917,  p.  46. 

35.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Harbor  Department  o 
City  of  Los  Angeles  from  July  1,  1918  to  June  30,  1920. 

(Continued  on  pa^e  2€i) 
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Digest  of  Decisions  Throughout  the  United  States 
on  the  Subject  of  Zoning. 

Compiled  by  H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  League,  and 
City  Attorney  for  San  Bruno  and  Sonoma. 


NOTE.— This  digest  will  be  followed  in  the  August  Issue  by  an  article  based  on  the  research  of 
the  author  in  compiling  these  decisions. 


Ix  RE  Opiniox  of  the  JUSTICES  (Mass.)  127  N.  E.,  525.* 

An   Ordinance   segregating   commercial    buildings   from   residences   is   valid. 
A  zoning  law  is  not  invalid  on  account  of  provisions  for  the  aesthetic  element  where 
the  dominant  aim  in  respect  to  establishment   of  building  districts  has  a  primary 
regard  to  other  factors  which  are  lawfully  within  the  police  power. 
State  ex  rel  Civello  v.  City  of  New  Orleans  et  al.  (La.)  97  So.  Rep.  440. 

It  is  sufficient,  for  the  exercise  of  the  police  power  in  the  matter  of  City 
Planning  and  Zoning,  that  the  constitution  does  not  forbid  it.     General  principles 
of  zoning  upheld.     A  grocery  store,  gasoline  filling  station,  vegetable  and  fruit 
stand  and  an  ice  plant  may  properly  be  excluded  from  a  residential  district. 
State  ex  rel  Carter  v.  Harper  etc.  (Wis.)  196  N.  VV.,  451. 

A   comprehensive   zoning   ordinance   dividing   the   City   of  Milwaukee   into 
residence  districts,  local  business  districts,  commercial  and  light  manufacturing 
districts,  and  industrial  districts,  held  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
Brown  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles,  183  Cal.  782. 

It  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power  to  create  zones  within  some  of  which 
it  is  legal  and  others  it  is  not  legal  to  establish  undertaking  parlors. 
Lincoln  Trust  Co.  v.  Williams  Bldg.  Corp.  (N.  Y.)  128  N.  E.  209. 

An  ordinance  establishing  "residence",  "business"  and  "unrestricted"  dis- 
tricts is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power;  and  such  an  ordinance  does  not  con- 
stitute an  encumbrance  upon  real  property. 

Salt  Lake  City  v.  Western  Foundry  &  Stove  Repair  Works  (Utah)   187 
Pac.  829. 

The  creation  of  a  residence  zone  wherein  foundries  are  excluded,  held  to  be  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  does  not  violate  any  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  organic  law. 

The  citv  had  a  right  to  exclude  foundries  from  a  particular  section  of  the 
city,  although  there  were  other  sections  of  the  city  where  similar  conditions  pre- 
vailed and  in  which  no  such  prohibition  existed. 
City  of  Des  Moines  v.  Manhattan  Oil  Co.  (Iowa)  184  N.  W.  823. 

A  state  may  directly  or  through  a  delegation  of  authority  to  municipalities, 
adopt  and  enforce  reasonable  regulations  concerriing  the  use  and  occupation  of  real 
estate  in  cities  and  towns. 

•The  title  of  the  case  will  io  each  instance  precede  the  synopsis  of  the  decision. 
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An  ordinance  establishing  a  restricted  residence  district  and  prohibiting  the 
erection  of  buildings  therein  other  than  residences,  school  houses,  churches,  etc., 
is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
C1.IFFSIDE  Park  Realty  Co.  v.  Borough  of  Cliffside  Park.  (N.  J.)  1 14  Atl.  797. 

A  city  under  the  authority  of  proper  state  statutes,  may,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
police  power,  enact  a  zoning  ordinance  to  promote  the  public  health,  safety  and 
general  welfare. 
Ware  v.  City  of  Wichita  (Kan.)  214  Pac.  99. 

An  act  of  the  legislature  which  authorizes  the  creation  of  city  planning  com- 
missions, and  an  act  which  authorizes  cities  to  establish  districts  or  zones  within 
their  corporate  limits  arjd  to  regulate  the  use  of  property  and  the  construction  of 
buildings  therein,  are  not  unconstitutional. 

A  city  ordinance,  adopted  pursuant  to  express  statutory  authority,  which 
forbids  the  construction  of  a  business  building  in  a  residence  district,  is  a  valid 
exercise  of  the  police  power,  and  does  not  violate  any  provision  of  state  or  federal 
constitution. 
Commonwealth  v.  Atlas  (Mass.)  138  N.  E.,  243. 

A  statute  providing  that  a  city  "may,  for  the  prevention  of  fire  and  the 
preservation  of  life,  health  and  morals,  by  ordinances  *  *  *  consistent  with 
law  and  applicable  throughout  the  whole  or  any  defined  part  of  its  territory, 
regulate  the  inspection,  materials,  construction,  alteration,  repair,  height,  area, 
location,  and  use  of  buildings  and  other  structures  within  its  limits,"  is  a  constitu- 
tional and  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

A  section  of  a  building  ordinance  vesting  certain  discretion  in  the  building 
inspector  is  void  as  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  statute. 
Cohen  et  al.  v.  Rosedale  Realty  Co.,  Inc.  (N.  Y.)  199  N.  Y.  S.  4. 
(Affirmed  199  N.  Y.  S.  916) 

"It  must  be  conceded  that  the  regulation  of  the  building  zone  resolution 
comes  within  the  recognized  police  power  of  the  state." 
Schait  v.  Senior  et  al.  (N.  J.)  117  Atl.  517. 

An  act  which  authorizes  a  town  in  the  exercise  of  its  police  power,  to  enact  a 
zoning  ordinance  to  promote  th'fe  public  health,  safety  and  general  welfare,  is 
constitutional. 

A  portion  of  a  zoning  ordinance  which  prohibits  garages  for  more  than  five 
motor  vehicles  within  a  radius  of  200  feet  of  any  church  or  public  library,  is  a 
reasonable  regulation  touching  public  health,  safety,  and  general  welfare,  and  is  a 
valid  exercise  of  the  police  power. 
Ex  parte  Montgomery,  125  Pac.  1070,  163  Cal.  457. 

A  city  has  a  large  discretion  in  enforcing  such  police  measures  as  ordinances 
prohibiting  the  operation  of  industrial  establishments,  etc.  in  a  residence  district. 

It  is  a  constitutional  exercise  of  the  police  power  to  prohibit  the  operation  of  a 
lumber  yard  in  a  residence  district. 
Ex  parte  Quonc;  Wo,  118  Pac.  714,  161  Cal.  220. 

An  ordinance  dividing  a  city  into  residence  and  industrial  districts  may  com- 
petently confine  lawful  occupations  to  industrial  districts  whenever  such  restric- 
tions may  reasonably  be  found  necessary  to  protect  the  public  health,  morals,  and 
comfort. 
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Since  all  property  is  held  subject  to  the  lawful  exercise  of  the  state's  police 
power,  an  ordinance  prohibiting  laundries  within  a  certain  district  of  a  city, 
denominated  the  "Residence  District"  would  not  be  invalid  because  in  a  particular 
case  it  prohibited  the  continuation  of  a  laundry  business  in  premises  in  which  there 
was  an  unexpired  leasehold  interest  for  such  purpose. 

Judicial  notice  cannot  be  taken  that  there  has  been  unjust  discrimination  in 
excepting  small  parcels  of  land,  or  even  single  lots,  entirely  surrounded  by  residence 
territory,  from  a  residence  district  and  adding  them  to  the  industrial  district,  the 
presumption  being  in  favor  of  the  legality  of  the  action  of  a  legislative  body. 
People  v.  Walsh  (N.  Y.)  199  N.  Y.  S.,  534. 

New    York    City    building   zone    resolutions    have    the    force    and    effect   of 
statutes. 
Julian  v.  Golden  Rule  Oil  Co.  (Kan.)  212  Pac.  884. 

Express  legislative  authority  is  necessary  to  give  cities  the  power  to  create 
zones  or  restricted  districts,  and  an  ordinance  passed  without  such  authority  is 
void. 
Allen  v.  City  of  Paterson  (N.  J.)  121  Atl.,  610. 

Exercise  by  a  city's  board  of  zoning  appeals  of  its  power,  conferred  by  city 
zoning  ordinance  and  recognized  by  state  law,  to  vary  from  strict  compliance  with 
the  ordinance,  so  as  to  prevent  unnecessary  hardship  or  injustice  to  property 
owners,  by  permitting  one  to  build  a  garage  7>2  feet  from  the  street,  his  lot  not 
permitting  its  construction  14  feet  therefrom  in  strict  compliance  with  the 
ordinance,  and  his  neighbor  having  built  before  passage  of  the  ordinance,  cannot 
be  interferred  with  or  controlled  by  the  courts,  by  certiorari,  there  not  being 
involved  any  invalidating  element  of  unreasonableness,  fraud  or  mala  fides. 
Franklin  Contracting  Co.  v.  Deter  et  al.  (N.  J.)  122  Atl.  600. 

The  provisions  of  a  zoning  ordinance  excluding  factories  from  a  residence 
district  are  valid. 
BoLAND  et  al.  v.  COMPAGNO  ET  AL.  (L.  A.)  97  So.  661. 

The  provisions  of  a  zoning  ordinance  excluding  any  business  on  a  particular 
street  between  certain  cross  streets,  except  a  drug  store,  boarding  house,  apart- 
ment house,  hotel,  or  bank,  held  valid,  and  not  to  make  arbitrary  discrimination, 
or  deny  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 
Myers  et  al.  v.  Fortunate  (Del.)  110  Atl.  847. 

The  provisions  of  an  ordinance  that  no  permit  shall  be  granted  for  erection 
of  a  public  garage  in  a  residential  district  within  40  feet  of  the  building  line  of 
adjoining  property  owners,  unless  their  written  consent  has  been  filed  with  the 
building  inspector,  held  not  unconstitutional  as  a  delegation  of  legislative,  nor  as 
unreasonable,  arbitrary  and  oppressive. 
Hadacheck  v.  Sebastian  (Cal.)  239  U.  S.  394. 

A  municipal  ordinance  enacted  in  good  faith  as  a  police  measure,  prohibiting 
brick  making  within  a  designated  area,  does  not  take  without  due  process  of  law, 
the  property  of  the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  within  the  prohibited  district  although 
said  land  contains  valuable  deposits  of  clay  suitable  for  brick  making  and  which 
cannot  be  profitably  removed. 

The  ordinance  is  a  valid  exercise  of  the  police  power,  does  not  deny  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  and  is  not  discriminatory  or  in  restraint  of  trade. 
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Spann  v.  Cm-  OF  Dallas  (Tex.)  235  S.  E.  513. 

.An  ordinance  prohibiting  the  construction  of  any  bus  ness  house  within  what 
the  ordinance  denominates  a  residence  district,  except  with  the  consent  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  property  owners  of  the  district,  and  on  the  building  inspector's 
approval  of  the  design  of  the  proposed  structure,  held  void  and  an  improper 
exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  ordinance  defined  a  residence  to  be  any  part  of  the  city  where  there  are 
more  dwelling  houses  than  business  houses  within  a  radius  of  300  feet  from  the 
place  where  any  business  house  is  proposed  to  be  constructed. 

The  court  denounced  strongly  the  unbridled  discretion  vested  in  the  building 
inspector. 

This  ordinance  was  not  based  upon  any  express  provision  of  charter  or  state 
enabling  act. 
State  v.  McKelvey  (Mo.)  256  S.  W.  474  and  495. 

A  zoning  ordinance  of  the  City  of  St.  Louis  dividing  the  city  into  five  zones 
or  districts  and  defining  the  uses  permitted  in  the  respective  districts,  held  invalid, 
unconstitutional  and  an  improper  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  ordinance  was  not  based  upon  any  express  provision  of  charter  or  state 
enabling  act.  However,  the  majority  opinion  indicates  that  a  state  enabling  act 
would  be  declared  void. 

The  majority  opinion  in  this  case  is  concurred  in  by  three  justices  and  a 
concurring  opinion  written  by  a  fourth.     A  strong  dissenting  opinion  setting  forth 
the  recent  and  progressive  law  on  the  subject  and  upholding  the  validity  of  the 
ordinance  is  concurred  in  by  three  justices. 
City  of  St.  Louis  v.  Evraiff  (Mo.)  256  S.  W.  489. 

This  case  is  to  the  same  effect  as  State  v.  McKelvey  (supra),  except  that 
there  is  an  indication  that  the  existence  of  express  delegated  authority  enabling 
the  city  to  enact  a  zoning  ordinance  might  possibly  change  the  result. 
Handy  v.  Village  of  South  Orange  (N.  J.)  118  Atl.  838. 

An  amendment  to  a  zoning  ordinance  restricting  buildings  in  residence  dis- 
tricts to  single  family  dwellings,  held  invalid. 

The  court  stating:  "We  think  the  ordinance  is  bad  *  *  *  because  to 
forbid  the  building  of  a  house  for  two  families  in  the  entire  village  is  not  the  proper 
exercise  of  the  police  power;  *  *  *  The  ordinance  does  not  regulate  the  size 
of  the  lot,  nor  how  far  the  buildings  must  be  separated.  The  restriction  is  a 
blanket  one     *     *     *." 

The  ordinance  in  question  divided  the  municipality  into  only  two  districts, 
namely  business  and  residential. 
Byrne  v.  Maryland  Realty  Co.  (Ind.)  98  Atl.  547. 

An  ordinance  providing  that  no  dwelling  house  shall  be  erected  within  a 
defined  section  of  Baltimore  City,  unless  such  dwelling  house  shall  be  constructed 
as  a  separate  and  unattached  building,  and  if  of  frame  construction,  to  be  at  least 
20  feet  apart,  and,  if  of  stone  or  brick  construction,  at  least  10  feet  apart,  is  uncon- 
stitutional and  is  an  attempt  to  invoke  the  police  power  for  purely  aesthetic 
purposes. 
Stubbs  v.  Scott  (Ind.)  95  Atl.  1060. 

A  permit  to  erect  a  store  building  may  not  be  refused  merely  because  it  is  in  a 
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residential   neighborhood   and   does   not   conform   to   the   character  of  buildings 
immediately  surrounding.    No  zoning  ordinance  was  involved  in  this  case. 
RoMAR  Realty  Co.  v.  Board  of  Com'rs  of  Borough  of  Haddonfield,  114 

Atl.  248. 

An  ordinance  providing  that  on  a  certain  street  no  building  of  any  kind  less 
than  two  stories  high  shall  be  erected  within  eighty  feet  of  the  property  line  is 
invalid. 
State  v.  Edgcomb  (Neb.)  189  N.  \V.  617. 

The  provision  of  a  zoning  ordinance  restricting  the  area  of  buildings  erected 
in  a  certain  district  to  25%  of  the  area  of  the  lot,  held  to  be  unreasonable  and  void. 

A  dissenting  opinion  holds  that  the  regulation  is  in  keeping  with  the  locality 
and  bears  a  proper  relation  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare. 
City  of  St.  Louis  v.  Dorr  (Mo.)  41  S.  W.  1094. 

A  statute  authorizing  a  municipality  to  exclude  businesses  from  property 
fronting  on  a  boulevard,  held  void  as  an  exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  statute  was  held  to  be  an  attempt  to  amend  the  municipal  charter  in  a 
manner  forbidden  by  the  state  constitution. 
State  v.  Houghton  (Minn.)  158  N.  W.  1017. 

An  ordinance  prohibiting  businesses  in  a  certain  designated  residence  district 
held  invalid  as  an  exercise  of  .the  police  power. 

Two  justices  concur  in  a  strong  dissenting  opinion. 
WiLUSON  V.  Cooke  (Colo.)  130  Pac.  828. 

An  ordinance  excluding  businesses  from  a  certain  defined  residence  district 
unless  the  majority  of  property  owners  within  the  block  consent,  and  providing 
that  buildings  must  be  set  back  to  an  average  set  back  line,  held  invalid  as  an 
exercise  of  the  police  power. 

The  court  stated:  "It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  express  authority 
conferred  upon  the  council  to  pass  ordinances  embracing  the  conditions  and 
restrictions  imposed  *  *  *.  and  hence  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  the  incidental 
powers  with  which  the  municipality  is  vested  to  pass  police  regulations  that  it 
assumes  to  act  in  passing  the  ordinance  in  question." 
Clements  v.  McCabe  (Mich.)  177  N.  W.  722. 

A  zoning  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Detroit  held  within  the  scope  of  the  police 
power,  but  void  in  the  absence  of  express  constitutional  or  legislative  authority. 
State  v.  City  of  Montgomery  (West  Va.)  117  S.  E.  888. 

A  refusal  to  issue  permit  for  a  garage  held  illegal  where  there  was  no  ordinance 
in  force  regulating  garages. 
FiTZHUGH  et  al.  v.  City  of  Jackson  et  al.  (Miss.)  97  So.  190. 

An  ordinance  prohibiting  the  conduct  of  any  business  in  a  residence  district 
held  not  within  the  police  power  of  the  municipality.  In  this  case  the  ordinance 
was  not  based  upon  any  enabling  act.  The  court  quotes  with  approval  language 
from  the  case  of  Town  of  Clinton  v.  Turner,  52  So.  261,  as  follows:  "Munici- 
palities act  under  limited  powers,  and  must  find  authority  clearly  given  in  the  law, 
and,  when  so  found,  they  must  follow  the  law." 
Ignaciunas  v.  RiSLEY  (N.  J.)  121  A.  783. 

The  provisions  of  a  comprehensive  zoning,  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Nutley 
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prohibiting  a  store  building  in  residential  districts,  held  not  a  valid  exercise  of  the 

police  power. 

Keavey  v.  Randal  (\.  J.)  122  A.  379. 

.An  ordinance  requiring  the  city  council's  consent  to  erection  of  a  garage  held 
discrimmatory  as  enforced. 
Bi-AKESLEE  L\c.  V.  Mayor  ETC.  OF  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  112  A.  593. 

Holding  that  the  enabling  act  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  does  not  permit  the 
zoning  of  a  district  "strictly  for  residential  purposes." 
I\  RE  Throop,  169  Cal.,  93. 

A  municipal  ordinance,  which  after  dividing  the  municipality  into  different 
districts,  prohibits  the  maintenance  of  a  stone  crusher  in  one  of  such  districts 
containing  upwards  of  two  thousand  acres,  a  greater  part  of  which  is  sparsely 
settled  and  500  acres  of  which  is  admittedly  unimproved,  undeveloped,  and  prac- 
tically uninhabited,  is  unreasonable  and  void. 
Wilson  v.  Edgar  (Cal.)  222  Pac,  623. 

The  saving  clause  of  a  zoning  ordinance,  which  provided  that  "in  any  building 
or  premises  any  lawful  use  existing  therein  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
ordinance  may  be  continued  therein  although  not  conforming  to  the  regulations 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  maintained,"  held  not  to  authorize  the  conducting 
of  a  non-conforming  business  in  a  building  other  than  that  business  to  which  it 
was  devoted  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  ordinance. 
State  v.  Harper  (Wis.)  196  N.  W.  451. 

A  zoning  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Milwaukee  is  not  unreasonable  in  that  it 
prohibits  the  enlargement  of  an  existing  business  building  in  a  residence  district. 
Cherry  v.  Isbister  (N.  Y.)  234  N.  Y.  607,  138  N.  E.  465. 

A  zoning  ordinance  passed  after  petitioner  had  filed  his  application  to  build 
and  after  he  had  commenced  proceedings  to  compel  the  issuance  of  a  permit,  which 
prohibited  the  erection  of  a  building  of  the  kind  specified  on  the  plot  in  question, 
was  valid  and  effectual  to  bar  the  issuance  of  a  building  permit.  To  the  same 
affect:     In  re  Cherry,  193  N.  Y.  supp.  57,  196  N.  Y.  supp.  920. 

The  following  inaccessable  cases  have  been  cited  on  the  subject  of  zoning  but 
are  not  covered  in  this  digest.  They  are:  State  ex  rel  Morris  v.  Osborn,  22  Ohio 
N.  P.  (N.  S.)  549,  31  Ohio  Dec.  98,' 197;  State  ex  rel  Dantzig  v.  Durant,  21  Ohio 
Law  Bull.  &  Rep.  395  (C.  A.  Ohio  1923);  Motor  Home  Inc.  v.  Hedden  (Super.  Ct. 
Los  Angeles  Co.,  Calif.  Nov.  14,  1923)  unreported;  Kahn  Bros.  v.  City  of  Youngs- 
town  (C.  P.  ct.  Ohio,  1923)  unreported;  Kosloy  v.  Quigley  (Sup.  ct.  N.  J.  Nov. 
1922)  unreported;  Ambler  Realty  Co.  v.  Euclid  Village,  21  Ohio  Law  Bull.  &  Rep. 
607  (U.  S.  Dist.  Ct.,  N.  D.  Ohio). 
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The  Serra  Pilgrimage 


It  was  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago  that  Father  Junipero  Serra,  pioneer, 
builder,  civilizer  and  humanitarian  passed 
to  his  reward. 

In  commemoration  of  his  life  and 
achievements  a  very  beautiful  sar- 
cophagus has  been  carved  by  the  Cali- 
fornia sculptor,  Joe  Mora,  and  on 
October  12th  next  the  mortal  remains  of 
the  great  Serra  will  be  transferred  to  his 
new  resting  place,  under  the  roof  of  the 


Carmel  Mission,  near  Monterey.  This 
was  Father  Serra's  home  mission,  the 
first  he  founded,  and  it  was  beneath  its 
shadows  he  breathed  his  last. 

A  week  of  ceremonial  and  pageantry 
is  planned  for  the  eight  days,  October 
12th  to  19th,  inclusive,  during  which 
there  will  be  two  religious  ceremonials, 
and  a  secular,  historical  pageant  every 
week  day.  The  landing  of^  Viscaino,  and 
of  Cabrillo   will   be   reproduced   on    the 


original 


d  Pacific  Grove 

_^ ,___      _      ng  Serra  Pilgrimage. 

Don  Guillermo  J    Gould,  Alcalde  of  Pacific 
Kibbler,  Alcalde  of  Carmel-by-the-bea;  Benjamin  F. 


The  Mavorb  of  the  Cities  of  Carmel,  Montere-v 
who  will  be  hosts  to  the  delegates  at  the  c( 
appear  dressed  up  in  their  regalia  for  the 
They  are,  left  to  right 
Grove;  Wm    ^ 
Wright,  Alcalde,  Pueblo  de  Monterey. 


spots;  and  the  ceremony  of 
Commodore  Sloat  raising  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  over  the  Mon- 
terey Custom  House,  (still  stand- 
ing), and  of  his  taking  possession 
of  California  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  will  also  be 
repeated.  As  many  as  1,500 
people  will  take  part  in  some  of 
these  pageants. 

There  will  be  many  other  fea- 
ture attractions,  notably  the 
"Fiesta  de  Vaqueros,"  and  the 
"Fandango  Carnival."  Dancers 
will  be  chosen  in  various  parts  of 
the  United  States  through  elimi- 
nation contests,  who  will  meet  in 
Monterey  for  the  finals. 

The  week  beginning  October 
12th  will  be  so  full  of  spectacular, 
as  well  as  of  historic  interest,  that 
every  one  contemplating  attend- 
ance at  the  1924  convention  of 
the  League  of  California  Munici- 
palities, to  be  held  at  Del  Monte, 
October  6,  7  and  8,  should  try 
and  arrange  their  affairs  so  as  to 
remain  over  the  following  week, 
and  witness  the  "Serra  Pilgrim- 
age." It  will  be  the  mightiest 
spectacle  ever  produced  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  being  backed  by 
the  Native  Sons  of  the  Golden 
West,  the  California  Landmarks 
League,  besides  other  organiza- 
tions and  many  prominent  citi- 
zens of  California.  Instead  of 
making  your  hotel  reservation 
for  the  three  days  of  the  con- 
vention, plan  to  make  a  two 
weeks'  reservation,  and  get  your 
reservation   in   promptly. 
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Use  local  names  for  your  streets  so  that 
they  will  recall  your  history  or  make  those 
who  repeat  them  think  of  your  town. 
When  one  says  Fifth  Avenue  he  prob- 
ably thinks  of  NeVv  York,  but  there  are  a 
hundred  other  fifth  avenues.  When  (jne 
says  Peachtree  Street  he  does  not  have 
to  add  Atlanta. 

City  Government — We  won't  try  to 
set  up  a  score  for  the  government  but 
will  assume  that  under  our  democratic 
system,  if  the  community  stands  well  on 
the  other  items  listed  then  it  must  have 
a  fairly  good  government  because  it  has 
a  good  citizenship. 

Citizenship — Of  course  we  have  all 
begun  to  realize  by  this  time  that  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  a  good  government 
without  having  a  good,  active  citizenship. 
Perpetual  motion  is  as  much  a  dream  in 
civic  affairs  as  it  is  in  mechanics.  But 
an  active,  effective  citizenship  means 
effort,  constructive  effort.  So  our  town 
has  its  quota  of  civic  and  social  agencies 


which  afford  opportunity  for  citizens 
to  choose  the  subjects  in  which  they 
are  most  interested,  study  them,  experi- 
ment with  them,  and  then,  on  the  basi-; 
of  knowledge,  put  them  over.  So  \\- 
have  a  live  chamber  of  commerce  r. 
present  the  business  man's  point  of  view 
on  community  problems  and  we  ha\c 
philanthropic  agencies  to  deal  with  our 
social  problems. 

The  Spirit  of  the  People — If  there  is 
any  one  thing  that  makes  us  want  to 
live  in  a  town  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
I  put  this  last  because  it  is  an  intangible 
and  we  Americans  want  something  v\e 
can  get  a  grip  on.  But  this  intangible 
is  so  important  that  it  can't  be  left  out. 
Any  one  of  you  who  has  lived  among 
strangers  for  awhile  knows  the  joy  ot 
again  being  among  his  own  people.  And 
our  own  people  are  those  who  are 
friendly,  helpful,  willing  to  get  in  and 
push.  That  spirit  is  not  natural  always, 
but  it  can  be  cultivated.  And  where 
that  spirit  is  there  is  also  a  good  town, 
the  kind  of  town  we  would  like  to  live  in. 


The  Only  Trackless  Trolley  in  America 


Disappeared  Long  Years  Ago 


But  the  ARMCO  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 

which  were  installed  beneath  the  road  on  which 
it  ran  are  right  there  to-day,  and  look  just 
about  the  same  as  ever. 

The  accompanying  photograph  was  taken  in 
1910,  and  shows  the  trackless  trolley  in  full 
operation  on  the  road  through  Laurel  Canyon 
to  Lookout  Mountain  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  culvert  shown  is  18"  diameter,  and  was 
made  of  16ga..\rmco  Ingot  Iron. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED 
CULVERT  CO. 

Los  Angeles  West  Berkeley 
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{Continufd  from  page  250) 

on  the  "Proper  Ethics  of  the  Engineering 
Profession  and  Selling  of  Engineering 
Services,"  so  that  they,  themselves,  will 
be  better  equipped  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  their  profession. 

Encourage  all  engineers  to  take  a 
greater  interest  in  the  affairs  of  their 
own  community — to  be  leaders  instead 
of  followers  in  the  proposing  and  execut- 


ing of  all  public  welfdre  improvements 
that  lead  to  a  higher  standard  of  living, 
and  thereby  force  the  public  to  give 
greater  recognition  to  the  engineer  as  a 
man  of  high  standing  in  the  community, 
rather  than  one  of  mere  technical  training. 
(Reprinted  from  the  Alumni  Directory 
published  by  the  Stanford  University 
Student  Chapter,  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers.) 


THE  1924  MUNICIPAL  INDEX 


The  American  City  has  just  published 
bound  volume  of  four  hundred  and 
eight  pages  containing  authentic  articles, 
bibliographies,  alphabetical  and  classi- 
fied lists  and  abridged  catalogs,  grouped 
into  seventeen  main  divisions,  regarding 
such  matters  as  administration,  city 
planning,  zoning,  fire  and  police  depart- 
ments, garbage  collection  and  disposal, 
parks    and    playgrounds,    public    health. 


public  utilities,  sewage  disposal,  street 
construction,  lighting,  traffic  control, 
etc.  This  book  has  been  compiled  and 
edited  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  be 
consulted  mainly  by  public  officials, 
department  heads,  city  planners  and 
civic  organizations.  The  price  of  the 
book  is  four  dollars  post  paid,  and  it 
may  be  secured  at  American  City,  443 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  Citv. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED 

BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 

Office:     112-116  Natoma  St.       «tot  m^med.x        SAN 

FRANCISCO 

GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

Owners  of 

FAIRCHILD  -  GILMORE 

WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Rooms  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


EDWARD  GLASS 

ARCHITECT 


UNOeRWOOO  BLDG.        SAN   FRANCISCO 
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(CanlinuiJ  from  pcft  tSi) 

from  l|i  to  2! '2  cents  cheaper  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  than  over  the  private 
railroads.  The  rates  at  Uis  Angeles 
on  private  and  railroad  wharves  averaged 
about  25  per  cent  more  than  on  municipal 
wharves  (and  Municipal  Terminal)." 

The    Municipal    Terminal    System    in 
Ix)s    Angeles    now     has    approximately 
14  miles  of  trackage." 
Newark,  Baltimore  and  Boston. 

In  Newark,  in  connection  with  the 
work  at  the  bay  front,  the  work  of  con- 
structing new  arteries  for  travel  from 
built  up  sections  is  being  pushed  to 
completion,  and  a  municipal  railroad, 
part  of  which  is  already  constructed, 
will  be  connected  up  with  the  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  New  Jersey  Central  and  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Systems.  This 
connection  will  undoubtedly  be  extended 
in  the  near  future  to  the  Erie  and 
Lackawanna  Railways.^  In  Baltimore, 
the  Municipal  Harbor  Railroad  connects 
with  all  the  piers  (10  municipal)  with  the 
three  railroads  running  in  that  district.'* 
Boston  also  operates  some  sort  of  a 
system  of  harbor  railways,  but  the  writer 
was  unable  to  obtain  any  information 
as  to  the  operation  or  success  of  this 
enterprise.*" 
Seattle,  Washington-. 

The  Port  of  Seattle  is  a  municipal 
corporation  created  under  a  state  law 
commonly  known  as  the  Port  District 
Act.  By  authority  of  this  act  the  Port 
Commissioners  of  the  Port  of  Seattle 
took  the  position  that  a  Belt  Line  was 
necessary  for  the  development  of  the 
port.  This  was  recognized  because  the 
railroads  had  divided  the  city  into  some 
twelve  or  thirteen  switching  zones,  each 
with  a  separate  switching  charge.  Fur- 
thermore, the  four  leading  railroads 
may  be  said  to  have  divided  Seattle's 
harbor  into  at  least  three  subports  or 
spheres    of    influence.        The    common 

38.    Annual  Report,  of  the  Harbor  Department  of  the 
^''?°'Jf°*A°«*'"'  '•■"""  •'"ly  '•  ""8  to  June  30.  IB20.  p  26 

„■    J.'"  *^"*'  '^eopor'  "'  the  Southwral.  p.  43. 
IK16        b"       ^'^"''  Terminal,  by  .Mr.  James  .M.  Reilly. 


user  provision  in  the  several  franch 
of  the  respective  railways  had  nf)t  been 
availed  of  because  of  various  complia 
tions  which  prevented  the  common  ui 
intent,  such  as  lack  of  physical  cor 
nections,  separate  ownership  of  spu 
tracts,  exclusive  agreements  of  certai 
railroads  with  dock  companies  as  t 
access  to  docks,  etc. 

In  1915  the  commission  submitted 
to  the  votes  at  the  general  election  tw( 
propositions: 

\.  Amending  t  h  e  Comprehensive 
Scheme  of  Harbor  Development  t< 
include  a  Belt  Line  Railwav. 

2.  For  J  125,000  or  Port  Distric 
bonds  to  build  the  first  unit  of  the  Bel 
Line,  namely,  that  included  within  i 
franchise  obtained  by  the  Commissior 
from  the  council  in  1914.*' 

Notwithstanding  the  most  vigorous 
campaign  against  both  of  the  proposition) 
by  the  two  leading  daily  papers,  the 
amendment  to  the  Comprehensive 
Scheme  of  Harbor  Development,  pro- 
viding for  the  inclusion  of  a  Belt  Line 
Railroad  was  adopted.  The  ?I25,tK)() 
bond  issue  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirtis 
of  the  votes  of  the  people  voting  thereon, 
which  the  law  requires  for  the  adoptic  ■ 
of  a  bond  issue.  It  did,  however,  recei\ 
a  substantial  majority  and  onlv  faiic 
of  a  two-thirds  vote  by  a  small  amouir 
In  1916  and  1917  similar  bond  issuer 
were  presented  to  the  voters  and  botr 
providing  for  a  Beit  Line  in  the  sum  <  : 
$450,000.  These  also  failed  to  recei\L 
the  required  two-thirds  vote  (but  both 
receiving  a  majority),  due  not  to  a 
reversal  of  sentiment  on  the  part  of  the 
majority  who  had  voted  first  to  include 
in  the  Comprehensive  Scheme  of  Harbor 
Development  a  plan  for  a  Belt  Line 
Railway,  but  because  it  was  a  reflection 
of  the  people's  feeling  that  our  country 
was  about  to  enter  the  World  War. 
In  view  of  the  fact,  the  electors  of  the 


,  Export  and  Import  Board  of       I 


39.  The  Port  of  1 
Trade.  1923.  p.  6. 

40.  Report*  of  the  Directors  of  the  Port  of  B,wt„n 

41.  Portof  Seattle  Commission,  Bulletin  No  6   I'll.'i  p  7 
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Concrete 

Pavements 

Remain  True  and  Even 

Nowhere  else  have  motorists  had  such  an  op- 
jxjrtunity  to  know  the  advantages  of  Gancrete 
Pavements  as  right  here  in  the  Golden  State. 
California  has  3300  miles  of  Concrete  Pavements 
— more  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Wet  or  dry,  Concrete  Pavements  are  skid-proof. 
They  are  free  of  bumps  and  holes.  Built  accord- 
ing to  present-day  high  standards,  they  withstand 
the  pounding  grind  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

You  will  find  that  even  under  the  heat  of 
desert  sun,  their  surface  remains  true. 

Watch  for  advertisements  telling  about  the  many 
other  uses  of  concrete.  And  remember  that  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  has  a  free  personal  service  to  oSer 
you.  Whether  you  use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you, 
this  service  will  give  you  more  for  your  money. 

Our  booklet  R-4  Iclls  many  interesting  things  about 
Concrete  Streets.    Write  this  office  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street  548  South  Spring  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.  LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

qA  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
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Port  District  had  voted  to  include  a  Belt 
Line  Plan  in  the  Comprehensive  Scheme 
of  Harbor  Development,  and  of  the 
further  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  voters 
on  three  occasions  had  voted  favorably 
upon  bond  issues  to  construct  a  Belt 
Line,  the  Port  Commission  on  May 
23rd,  1917,  passed  a  resolution  estab- 
lishing a  Belt  Line  Railway  Fund.  By 
this  resolution  the  Port  Commission 
devoted  for  the  construction  of  a  Belt 
Line,  revenues  amounting  to  about 
$20,000  a  year,  which  the  District 
received  from  various  leaseholds.  On 
June  30th,  of  the  same  year,  the  Port 
Commission  adopted  a  second  resolution 
providing  for  the  immediate  construc- 
tion of  railway  tracks  extending  approxi- 
mately two  miles  and  a  half  along  the 
Duwamish  Waterway,  appropriating  for 
this  purpose,  the  sum  of  $16,000  at  that 
time,  in  the  Belt  Line  Railway  Fund. 

The  Port  Commission  was  about  to 
commence  work  to  construct  the  road 
provided  for  in  the  June  resolution,  when 
an  injunction  suit  was  started.  This 
suit  raised  the  question  of  the  power  of 
the  Port  District  to  own  and  operate  a 
Belt  Line  Railway  paralleling  the  harbor 
and  connecting  up  the  various  docks  and 
terminal  facilities  thereon.  The  suit 
was  originally  started  by  a  taxpayer,  but 
immediately  after  its  commencement 
a  second  taxpayer  intervened.  It  soon 
became  apparent  that  this  second  tax- 
payer was  acting  in  reality  for  the 
railroads,  because  all  of  the  railroad's 
attorneys  appeared  on  his  behalf.  The 
trial  court  held  that  the  Port  District 
Act  did  not  confer  the  power  to  own  and 
operate  such  terminal  railways.  An 
appeal  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State,  and  that  court  sustained  the 
judgment  of  the  trial  court.  Counsel 
for  the  Port  District  challenged  the 
railway  attorneys,  and  indeed  challenged 

42.  State  ex  rel  H  iggins  v.  Bridges,  97  Wash.  558,  559. 

43.  Annals  of  American  Academy,  Vol.  86,  p.  199  (1919). 

44.  Port  of  Seattle  Commission,  Bulletin  No.  18, 1915,  p.  7. 

45.  Port  of  Seattle,  Year  Book,  1921. 


the  members  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
to  give  a  meaning  to  that  part  of  the 
Statute,  which  empowered  Port  Dis- 
tricts to  maintain,  own  and  operate 
"rail  and  water  transfer  and  terminal 
facilities."  Counsel  for  the  railways 
were  unable  to  give  anything  but  a 
ridiculous  meaning  to  those  words  of  the 
Statute.  The  Supreme  Court  in  irs 
opinion  practically  eliminated  the  words 
from  the  Statute  entirely.*" 

Anticipating  that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  rule  against  the  power  of  the 
Port  District  to  own  and  operate  a 
terminal  railroad,  the  Port  Commission 
caused  to  be  introduced  into  the  1917 
Legislature,  an  amendment  to  the  Port 
District  Act.  This  amendment  was  so 
framed  that  it  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
the  courts  could  not  defeat  the  legislation 
intended.  The  railways,  however,  were 
able  to  defeat  the  passage  of  this  bill 
through  their  representatives  in  the 
Legislature." 

But  even  in  1916  the  Belt  Line  in 
Seattle  had  already  been  begun.  The 
Port  Commission  built  spurs  and  storage 
tracks  in  connection  with  each  of  the  six 
terminal  groups  of  wharves  and  ware- 
houses. These  spurs  were  necessary  to 
insure  every  railroad  equal  privileges  at 
the  public  port  utilities.  They  are  used 
by  the  railroads  free  of  cost,  for  access 
to  the  wharves  and  supporting  ware- 
houses— such  railroads  as  tap  those 
parts  of  the  city.  In  1916  the  actual 
outlay  was  $105,810.15.**  By  1921  thcj 
city  of  Seattle  operated  some  15  miles  j 
of  Public  tracks  and  spurs.*''  *" 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

There  seems  to  be  no  publicly  con-j 
trolled  Belt  Line  Railway  in  Chicago.*'] 
Plans  have,  however,  been  made  for  a 
Public  Harbor  Railroad  right  of  way  to 
serve  Lake  Calumet  Harbor.  This 
railway  is  to  be  located  just  within  itsj 

46.  Railway  Review  Vol  67,  1920,  p.  75. 

47.  Report  of  the  Plan  for  the  Development 
Calumet  Harbor,  Chicago,  by  the  Committee  on  I 
Wharves  and  Bridges,  1920,  p.  35. 
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Municipal  Bonds 

Quite  a  few  cities  have  voted  favorably  on 
issuing  bonds  for  municipal  improvements. 

This  firm  has  specialized  for  many  years 
on  the  preparation  and  printing  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  naturally  is  well  versed  in  this  class 
of  intricate  work. 

A  large  and  elaborate  line  of  stock  borders 
and  coupons  in  various  colors,  and  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  experience  assures 
satisfactory  results. 

May  we  print  or  lithograph  your  next  issue.^ 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 


251  Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5/8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The   best  water  measuring   device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 


NATIONAL   METER  COMPANY 


LOS    ANGELES 

2S1  Centrai.  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141  New  Montgomery  St. 
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SECOND   REQUEST 

Please  give  this  Ballot  your  immediate  attention. 


PROGRAM  SUBJECTS 

MR.  CITY  OFFICIAL: 
WHAT  SUBJECT  WOULD  YOU  PREFER  TO   HAVE  DISCUSSED 

AT    THE    NEXT    CONVENTION? 
Kindly  mark  the  figures  1,  2  and  3,  opposite  your  first,  second  and  third 
choices,   and   return   to   League  of   California   Municipalities,   Chancery   Bldg., 
San  Francisco. 

PAVEMENTS — grading,  materials,  cleaning,  repairing. 

SEWER  SYSTEMS— materials,  cleaning,  disposal  methods. 

GARBAGE — segregation,  collection,  disposal. 

ZONING — classifying  flistricts,  changing. 

PURCHASING  AGENTS— powers  and  duties. 

PUBLIC  OFFICIALS  AND  THE  PRESS— commendation,  condemnation. 
i  BUSINESS  LICENSES— desirability  of,  limitations. 

BUDGET  SYSTEMS— iirovisions  of. 
j  BUILDING  CODES — fire  limits,  removing  dilapidated  buildings. 

BILLBOARD  REGULATION— prohibition,  regulation. 

STREET  LIGHTING— most  efficient  methods,  standards. 

PARKS  AND  PLAYGROUNDS— apparatus,  fencing,  swimming  pools. 

STREET  ORNAMENTATION— parking  spaces,  trees,  street  signs. 

FIRE  PROTECTION— alarm  systems,  apparatus. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE— health  centers,  relief  to  needy,  etc. 

MUNICIPAL  MARKETS— limitations  and  management. 

TRAFFIC  PROBLEMS— street  cars,  busses,  automobiles. 

PUBLIC  SPIRIT — how  to  arouse,  civic  organizations. 

PENSION  SYSTEMS— scientific  tables,  rights  of  pensioners. 

LIABILITY  INSURANCE— state  or  municipal. 

WRIGHT  ACT — (prohibition  act)  enforcement  of  by  Municipalities. 

CHARTERS — advantages  of,  and  methods  of  procuring. 

SET-BACK  LINES— methods  of  establishment. 
(Atld  any  other  subjects) 


PLEASE  DETACH  AND  RETURN  THIS  QUESTIONAIRE 
AT  YOUR  EARLIEST  CONVENIENCE. 
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ASPHALT        PAVE 


ME  NTS      '^^^^r^RE 


CORRECT     IN     PRINCIPLE 


9^ 


^  Added  Pleasure  Comes 
From  Highways  of  Asphalt 

They  Withstand  Continual  Wear  and  Tear 


Too  often  highway  efficiency  is 
judged  by  commercial  vehicle 
traffic. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  pas- 
senger traffic  too,  should  be 
considered — for  there  is  more 
of  it;  it  is  steadier,  continuoits. 

Speed,  too,  is  an  element  of  im- 
portance. Rapidly  moving  cars 
will  depreciate  a  highway  as 
quickly  as  heavily  laden  trucks. 

Consider,  then,  the  wear — resist- 
ing qualities  of  the  asphaltic 
type  of  pavement  for  country 


highways  and  scenic  drives — 
and  bear  in  mind  its  economies. 
Cheaper  to  lay — less  expensive 
to  maintain.  No  delay,  either, 
in  opening  to  traffic  after  com- 
pletion, as  it  is  ready  for  use  in 
a  few  hours. 

Noiseless,  dustless — easy  to  keep 
clean.  Its  resiliency  adds  great- 
er pleasure  to  driving  for  it 
cushions  the  impact  of  vehicle 
against  roadbed. 
Specify  Asphalt— for  pleasure 
highways  as  well  as  commercial 


Union  I  )f  Grade 

Asphalt 

JNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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encircling  highway,  with  a  width  of  100 
feet  and,  like  the  highway,  completely 
encircling  the  harbor  area.  All  the  rail- 
roads can  be  readily  connected  with  this 
harbor  railroad  and  with  the  various 
harbor  industries.  It  is  planned  to  make 
the  operation  public,  if  possible,  as  well 
as  the  ownership.*' 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

The  City  of  Camden  has  developed 
plans  for  a  terminal,  including  wharves, 
warehouses,  rail  and  highway  connec- 
tions on  water-front  property  owned  by 
the  city.  The  water-front  is  under  the 
supervision  of  a  Board  of  Harbor  Com- 
missioners, appointed  by  the  Mayor.*' 
Milwaukee,  Wisco.vsin. 

For  some  years  the  City  of  Milwaukee 
has  been  working  toward  the  end  of  a 
Public  Belt  Line  Railway,  and  in  1920  it 
had  perfected  a  tentative  plan  which  it 
desires  to  carry  out.  The  city  had  thus 
far  expended  over  ?800,Oo6  for  the 
acquisition  of  land,  constructing  revet- 
ments, etc.,  in  furthering  its  harbor 
project.  The  port  is  to  be  provided  with 
adequate  publicly  owned  rail  connections 
and  modern  warehouse  and  terminal 
facilities.'"  The  Harbor  Commissioners 
recognize  the  value  of  such  improve- 
ments in  the  following  language: 

"\Nith  a  belt  line  railway  operated  in 
conjunction  with  her  harbor  facilities, 
Milwaukee's  prestige  as  a  lake  dis- 
tributing center  will  be  insured  for  all 
time,  and  when  the  era  of  direct  ocean 
traffic  is  reached,  the  deep  water  outer 
terminals  of  the  port  will  afford  special 
advantages  for  the  conduct  of  this  world 
wide  commerce."*' 
New  York  Harbor. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  Public  Belt 
Line  Railway  system  ever  planned  is 
that  around  New  York  Harbor.  By  a 
compact  between  the  States  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  ratified  by 

48.  Report  of  the  Plan  for  the  Development  of  Lake 
Calumet  Harbor.  Chicalo.  by  the  Committee  on  Harbors, 
Vibanret  and  BndxeK.  1920.  p.  19. 

of  Philadelphiu.  Port  Series  No.  4.  War  Dopart- 


Congress  and   the  President,  a   Bi-Stat 
Commission,  known  as  the  Port  of  Nc 
York    .Authority,    was    created.       II 
commission  is  to  have  entire  control 
the    New    York    Harbor,    including    tl 
proposed    Belt    Line    Railroads.         Ii 
Comprehensive     Plan     for     the     harl- 
improvement    has   the      force   of  pul> 
opinion   and   approval    behind   it.      Ti 
plan    in    brief  outline    contemplates    1 
circular  Belt  Line  Railways  crossing  a 
connecting    all    trunk    lines    at    point 
about  half  way  between  the  center  and 
outer  boundaries  of  the  port  district. 

As  a  part  of  this  Belt  Line  there  is  to 
be  a  tunnel  under  the  Upper  Bay  from 
Greenville  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  to 
Bay  Ridge  on  the  Long  Island  shore, 
thus  connecting  the  nine  trunk  lines  on 
the  western  side  of  the  port  with  three 
on  the  eastern  side. 

Water-front  Belt  Lines  are  also  planned 
wherever  industrial  and  shipping  sites 
promise  tonnage  sufficient  to  support 
them.  Classification  yards  and  con- 
solidation points  at  suitable  locations 
for  lighterage  stations  are  planned  to 
save  the  great  waste  now  incurred 
through  duplication  of  efl^ort  and  in- 
sufficient use  of  equipment  by  twelve 
systems  operating  individually." 

Like  most  of  the  other  Port  .Authorities 
in  the  L'nited  States,  the  New  York 
Port  -Authority  has  its  own  credit.  Just 
as  Liverpool  and  London  Port  Au- 
thorities have  always  managed  their 
own,  so  New  York  believes  that  it  can 
finance  its  own  plans.  They  have  no 
power  to  pledge  the  credit  of  either  state 
or  of  any  municipality  without  their 
consent,  nor  the  power  to  tax.  But  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government 
have  relinquished  the  right  to  tax  the 
securities  of  the  Port  Authority  and  there- 
fore it  possesses  whatever  advantage  i; 

to.    Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Comnii- 
Bioners,  1920.  p.  11. 
SI.    Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Harbor  Commi- 


ment,  1922,  p.  352. 
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General    Electric    Company 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 

San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Portland  Seattle 

Spokane  Tacoma 


Rocky  Mountai 


I  Sales  Offic 

Salt  Lake  Ci 


Economical  and  Safe 
Traffic  Regulation 

Electric  automatic  traffic  regulation  offers 
both  large  cities  and  smaller  communities 
a  method  of  controlling  and  safeguarding 
traffic  which  is  both  effective  and  eco- 
nomical. 

Traffic  may  be  generally  divided  into 
secondary  street  traffic  and  main  thor- 
oughfare traffic.  The  former  includes 
blind  comers  and  important  street  inter- 
sections outside  the  main  business  section. 
Main  thoroug'hfare  traffic  is  usually  where 
two  or  more  business  streets  cross  in  the 
heart  of  town. 

For  secondary  traffic  an  automatic  electric 
flasher  is  usually  used ;  and  for  more  con- 
gested traffic  a  "stop  and  go"  tower,  auto- 
matically or  manually  controlled,  is  cus- 
tomary. 

The  General  Electric  Company  offers 
the  Novalux  Electric  Automatic 
Flashing  Beacon  and  the  Novalux 
Electric  Automatic  Control  Tower  to 
meet  every  condition  of  city,  town 
and  village  traffic.  G-E  street  light- 
ing specialists  will  gladly  cooperate 
with  any  community  in  devising 
efficient  traffic  regulation.  Address 
the  nearest  G-E  office. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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interest  rates  tax-free  securities  may 
continue  to  have.** 

The  plan  is  to  construct  12  belt  line 
railways,  to  supplement  the  present 
existing  system,  to  be  under  the  control 
of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
The  commission  has  recommended  that 
an  Automatic  Electric,  similar  to  that  of 
Montreal  (supra)  be  installed.'* 

"A  complete  reorganization  of  the 
railroad  terminal  system  is  the  most 
fundamental  physical  need  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.  Such  a  reorganization  will 
involve  new  methods  of  handling  freight 
from  the  break-up  years  of  the  railroads. 
The  plan  recommended  calls  for  im- 
proving and  opening  up  for  the  joint 
use  the  existing  belt  line  links  in  New 
Jersey  and  constructing  other  belt  lines 
along  navigable  New  Jersey  waters  and 
farther  inland;  building  similar  marginal 
railroads  along  navigable  waters  adjacent 
to  Brooklyn,  Queens,  Staten  Island  and 
the  Bronx  and  utilizing  with  them  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  and  the  New 
York  Connecting  Railroad  to  form  a 
Belt  Line  system  in  New  York;  connect- 
ing the  New  Jersey  and  New  York 
Systems,  at  first  by  car  ferry  and  ulti- 
mately by  tunnel  under  the  upper  Bay 
(mentioned  supra);  operating  all  of 
these  lines  jointly,  through  new  railhead 
terminals,  all  railroad  marine  service 
not  replaced  by  other  service;  and 
building  an  underground  railroad  system 
carrying  special  electrically  operated 
cars,  connecting  with  all  of  Manhattan 
and  enabling  the  railroads  to  discontinue 
their  pier  stations  and  release  the  water- 
front to  other  uses."'^ 

In  1921,  the  Port  of  New  York 
Authority  extended  its  earlier  recom- 
mendations, advocating  the  erection  of 
several  marginal  railroads  connecting 
with  the  Belt  Line  planned.'® 

53.  Ibid.,  p.  5. 

54.  Summary  of  Joint  ReiJort  with  Comprehensive  Plan 
and  Recommendations.  New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and 
Harbor  Development  Commission,  1920,  p.  22. 

55.  Summary  of  Joint  Report  with  Comprehensive  Plan 
and  Recommendations.  New  York,  New  Jersey  Port  and 
Harbor  Development  Commission,  1920,  p.  8. 

56.  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  Report,  1921. 


The  present  activities  of  the  Bi-State 
Commission  has  largely  been  concerned 
with  an  effort  to  secure  co-operation 
of  the  different  agencies  involved." 
The  first  step  in  developing  the  Com- 
prehensive Plan  was  effectuated  in  1923 
with  the  completion  of  16.89  miles  of 
track,  called  Belt  Line  No.  13.*'  The 
Port  of  New  York  Authority  is  planning 
to  continue  its  operations  according 
to  its  plans  as  soon  as  possible.'* 
Conclusion. 

During  the  research  for  material  on  Bi_  1  r 
Line  Railroads,  the  writer  has  experienced 
a  complete  change  of  opinion.  At  the 
start,  he  thought  that  private  ownership 
of  such  a  road  would  be  much  more 
efficient  than  any  that  could  be  operated 
by  a  public  authority.  It  is  to  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  private  manage- 
ment is  nearly  always  superior  to  that 
by  governments — be  they  Municipal, 
State  or  Federal — in  point  of  view  of 
economy,  efficiency,  and  almost  every 
vital  factor  of  operation.^"  But,  whenever 
private  capital  fails  to  take  advantage 
of  its  opportunities  to  be  of  public 
service,  then  the  public  must  of  itself 
take  hold  and  provide  rationally  for  its 
own  needs.  A  utility  should  not  be 
publicly  owned  and  operated  unless  it 
vitally  affects  the  life  or  service  of  the 
community  in  which  it  operates.  The 
question  therefore  is  whether  a  Belt  Line 
Railroad  is  such  a  utility.  Certainly,  in  a 
community  such  as  Seattle,  where  the 
railroads  have  been  endeavoring  in  every 
way  to  prevent  a  Public  Belt  Line  from 
being  installed,  where  there  is  great 
competition  between  the  private  roaiis, 
where  the  service  of  the  port  is  hindered 
by  such  competition,  a  Public  Belt 
Line  Railroad  will  help  solve  the  port 
problem.  Private  lines  competing  with 
each    other    are    not    interested    in    the 


58.    Annual  Report  of  1923 
p.  10  et  seq. 

■  59.     Annual  Report  of  1923  of  Port  of  New  York  Author! 
p.  16. 

60.     .\merican   Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  1921,  Vol. 

p.  340. 
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NONE  OF  THESE  DESTRUCTIVE 
FACTORS 

.  .  .  the  shock  and  the  jerk  of  heavy  interurban 
cars  as  they  stop  or  start  along  Brand  Boulevard 

....  the  incessant  shaking  and  moving  of  the 
rails,  due  to  the  rocking,  rolling  and  vibrating  of  the 
P.  E.  trains  speeding  back  and  forth  on  this  main 
thoroughfare  in  Glendale,  California 

the    cutting    and    crushing    effect    on    the 

pavements,  caused  by  the  tires  and  wheels  of  countless 
heavy  automobiles,  trucks  or  wagons  that  persist  in 
running  on   these  tracks, 

NONE   of    these    straining    factors    have 

the  wearing  detrimental  effect  on  oil  macadam  roads 
that  they  have  on  other  types  of  construction 

ESPECIALLY  when  GILMORE  AS- 
PHALT ROAD  OILS  and  BINDERS  have  been  used, 
as  in  this  case,  on  a  section  forty  feet  wide,  between 
California  and   10th  Streets, 

BECAUSE  oil  macadam  is  a  wonder- 
ful shock  absorber,  has  more  life  than  any  other  type  of 
road,  is  always  responsive,  yielding  just  enough  to  pres- 
sure, resilient  in  every  cubic  inch   !   ! 


Gilmore   Asphaltic    Road    Oils 
for  Oil  Macadam  Construction 


GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

2423  E.  28th  Street 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
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development  of  the  port,  primarily,  but 
in  the  Inilging  of  their  own  pocket  books. 
The  railnjaii  companies  are  after  busi- 
ness, traffic — they  are  carriers.  And 
with  business,  peace  and  more  business. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
railroad  is  an  industry  of  decreasing 
expenses  or  of  increasing  returns.  That 
is  to  say,  the  more  a  railroad  is  used,  the 
greater  per  unit  of  its  capital  outlay, 
will  be  the  returns  on  such  investment. 
A  small  Belt  Line  Railroad,  such  as  the 
size  of  that  in  .Alameda  cannot  be  as 
successful  proportionately  as  a  railroad 
with  larger  facilities.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  railroad  has  a  large  capital 
investment  in  tracks.  During  the  night 
and  part  of  the  day,  a  large  portion  of 
these  tracks  are  not  used.  Naturally, 
the  greater  use  that  is  made  of  this 
unused  track,  the  greater,  proportion- 
ately, will  be  the  revenue  therefrom. 

From  the  above  analysis,  it  seems  that 


a  Public  Belt  Line  performs  the  following 

functions: 

I.     To  inter-connect  all  wharves; 

(a)  Direct  service  between   terminals, 

(b)  Simplified  switching  service, 

(c)  Elimination  of  excess  tracks, 

(d)  Abolition  of  zone  systems. 
IL     To  connect  with  all  railroads; 

(a)  Equal  service  from  all  roads  to  the 
wharves, 

(b)  Impartial   car  distribution, 

(c)  Equal  advantage  to  all  wharves, 

(1)  Inbound, 

(2)  Outbound. 

III.     To   connect   all    terminal    port    in- 
dustries; 
(a)   Equal  opportunity  to  every  indus- 
try to  ship  over  wharves. 
If  the  private  railroads  cannot  perform 
these  services  equally  as  well  as  can   a 
Public  Belt  Line,  then  the  line  should  be 
publicly  owned. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 
1104  I.  N.  Van  nuys  bldg. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


CLIMAX  house  numbers  are 
being  adopted  by  many 
municipalities.  They  are  easily 
installed,  inexpensive  and  durable. 

Climax  house  numbers  consist  of 
pure  aluminum  numerals,  3  inches 
high,  set  in  a  black  Japanned 
frame. 


The  Hamilton  Metal  Products  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

m:*^^^  HOUSE 

KyLimCiX   NUMBERS 
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(Continued Uom  page  S46) 

merely  set  up  the  same  limitation  for 
building  highways  with  county  general 
fund  money  as  is  now  in  force  for  bond 
money  for  special  tax  money. 

It  would  seem  that  nothing  could  be 
more  reasonable.  The  bill  was  recom- 
mended out  of  the  committee.  On  the 
floor,  one  Senator  asked  for  a  few  days 
time  in  which  to  get  in  touch  with  his 
supervisors.  In  a  few  days,  Senator 
Jones  who  had  kindly  consented  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  the  bill  in  the 
Senate,  received  the  following  note  from 
a  Senator  who  is  supposed  to  represent 
a  county  where  80  per  cent  of  the  people 
live  in  incorporated  territory: 
"Dear  Herbert: 

I  am  now  ready  for  you  to  take  up 
S.  B.  390. 

I  regret  to  say  my  report  from  our 
supervisors  through  our  Co.  Clerk  is 
decidedly  against  the  policy  of  this  bill. 


I  am  going  to  keep  that  note  because 


that  is  the  best  definition  for  a  "pro- 
grammer" that  I  have  ever  found.  I 
said  he  was  "suppo.sed  to  represent"  his 
county  because  it  looks  to  me  to  be  a 
case  of  "taxation  without  representa- 
tion." 

The  bill  was  defeated  20  to  15.  If  you 
desire  to  see  how  your  Senator  voted 
look  on  page  19  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Journal  for  May  10,  1923. 

Incidently,  four  members  of  the  eight 
who  voted  the  bill  out  ot  committee 
voted  against  it  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  one  other  did  not  answer  to 
his  name  although  he  voted  on  the 
preceding  and  following  roll  calls.  They 
probably  had  received  their  "reports." 

I  give  this  detail  regarding  the  loss  of 
Senate  Bill  No.  390  to  show  how  the 
supervisors  work.  If  the  League  could 
have  mustered  enough  influence  to  have 
held  in  line  the  five  committee  members, 
the  bill  could  have  been  carried  because 
two  of  the  five  who  were  absent  probably 
would  have  voted  favorably.     However, 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record   unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the   Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED 


NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 


TRIDENT  CREST 
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the  influence  of  this  League  counted  for 
so  little  as  against  "reports"  from 
supervisors,  that  a  bill  of  this  type  seems 
hopeless  without   better  organization. 

Previous  to  1921,  if  high  schools 
accepted  pupils  who  resided  outside  of 
the  district,  they  had  to  bear  a  loss  equal 
to  the  difference  between  the  actual 
cost  of  education  and  the  amount 
received  from  state  and  county  funds. 
This  loss  in  the  case  of  the  City  of  San 
Jose  was  approximately  $25,000.00  each 
year.  When  the  matter  was  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  authorities  of  the 
state  they  immediately  proceeded  to 
have  the  law  amended  so  that  this  loss 
could  be  made  up  by  a  tax  on  the  outside 
elementary  districts. 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  a  small 
loss  incurred  in  the  operation  of  high 
schools  could  be  corrected  without  any 
trouble  while  an  actual  discrimination 
practiced  by  County  Boards  of  Super- 
visors could  not  be  eliminated  even 
when  the  question  was  urgently  advo- 
cated. The  comparison  certainly  shows 
to  the  credit  of  our  fair-minded  school 
authorities. 

A  program  to  eliminate  discrimination 
against  cities  should  have  the  support 
and  co-operation  of  every  city  in  the 
state. 

In  the  first  place,  every  city  council 
or  Board  of  Trustees  should  ascertain 
the  attitude  of  all  candidates  for  the 
State  Legislature  on  all  questions  effecting 
municipalities. 

The  League  should  take  a  larger 
interest  in  county  government  toward 
the  end  that  county  government  by 
charter  is  made  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment and  more  effective  and  more 
efficient  in  operation.  If  this  can  not  be 
done  in  the  Legislature,  the  people 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
on  it. 

Probably  the  best  way  is  to  use  the 
initiative.  If  there  are  not  sufficient 
votes    in    the    state    to    eliminate    dis- 


criminations against  cities  then  relief  is 
impossible  and  if  there  are  sufficient 
votes  but  the  voters  are  not  interested 
enough  to  provide  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, then  the  relief  is  not  deserved. 

In  the  past,  the  League  has  endorsed 
a  number  of  measures  which  were 
considered  for  the  benefit  of  the  general 
public. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  we  will  accom- 
plish more  practical  good  if  we  confine 
our  efforts  to  measures  which  direct! \ 
affect  municipal  governments  and  their 
revenues. 

The  League  should  endorse  and  have 
passed  an  initiative  measure  to  give 
the  cities  of  the  state  their  fair  share  of 
the  gasoline  and  motor  vehicle  taxes 
collected  from  the  motoring  public. 

The  League  should  endorse  and  have 
passed  an  initiative  measure  amending 
either  the  State  Law  or  the  State  Con- 
stitution relating  to  the  powers  and 
duties  of  Boards  of  Supervisors  tn 
prevent  discriminations  against  munici- 
palities. 

To  insure  the  success  of  this  program, 
the  League  should  strengthen  its  or- 
ganization. I  was  glad  of  the  proposition 
to  increase  the  budget.  It  is  not  to  he 
expected  that  the  interests  of  240  cities 
can  be  taken  care  of  with  the  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  available  in  the 
past.  I 

I     am    not    approving    an    increased 
budget    in    order    to    compensate    labor 
leaders,    superintendents    of    schools    or 
women    for   work   done   at   card   parties 
but    provision    ought    to    be    made    for   I 
getting  opinions  and  endorsements  from 
City  Councils,  for  securing  signatures  to   ] 
petitions    and    for    honestly    organizing   i 
and  co-ordinating  campaigns  to  secure  a 
square  deal  for  the  city. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  the  cities  of 
the  state  will  unite  to  gain  protection 
from  what  Richard  S.  Childs  calls 
"Ramshackle  County  Government,  the 
Plague  Spot  of  .American  Politics." 
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San   Antonio.     Photo- 

graphed in  May.  1924. 

This  street  was  paved 

in    1915    with    a    4'<- 

inch     asphaltic     con- 

crete   base    and    lU- 

inch     asphaltic     con- 

crete surface  (Topeka 

type).    This  pavement 

has    cost    nothing    for 

upkeep    and    it    is    m 

excellent  condition. 

98"^'  oAsphaltic  Concrete 

San  Jose  Decides  ON  THE  EVIDENCE 
of  14  Years  Service 

San  Jose,  now  rated  by  motorists  as 
one  of  the  finest  paved  cities  in  northern 
California,  undertook  many  years  ago  to 
find  out  which  type  of  pavement  is  the 
best  investment  with  respect  to — 

(1)  first  cost,  (2)  maintenance  cost, 
(3)  service. 

Fourteen  years  of  experience  with  as- 
phaltic concrete  in  hard  service  on  the 
streets  of  San  Jose  have  proved  con- 
clusively to  that  city  that  asphaltic  con- 
crete excels  in  durability  and  low  main- 
tenance cost. 

Result — 98  per  cent  of  the  hard  sur- 
face pavements  laid  in  San  Jose  since 
1921  have  been  of  asphaltic  concrete, 
Warren  or  Durite  type. 

Result — approximately  263  per  cent 
more  of  this  type  of  construction  was 
laid  in  1923  than  in  the  year  previous. 

Our  representatives  will  gladly  supply  you 
with  data  on  the  maintenance  and  service 
aspects  of  asphaltic  concrete  as  developed 
throughout  the   Pacific   Coast. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

(California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT  fOT  BEST  RESULTS 
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[funlinuiJ  from  pair  us) 

be,  must  truly  American,  have  failed 
to  get  out  and  work,  or  even  vote,  for  the 
right  kind  of  men  for  public  office  and 
to  see  to  it  that  they  are  properly  com- 
pcnsateil  ami  protected. 

And  they  have  hindered  government 
further.  Failing  to  distinguish  between 
good  politicians  and  bad  politicians,  they 
have  bulked  them  and  condemned  them 
all.  .And  the  worst  form  of  condemnation 
has  been  by  damnable,  though  often 
thoughtless,  "whispering,"  the  repeating 
of  "whispered"  tales  about  public  officials 
and  candidates,  tales  so  false  and  cruel 
that  even  the  most  unscrupulous  news- 
papers dare  not  print  them. 

Now,  in  all  conscience,  can  a  thinking 
boy,  however  patriotic,  be  expected  to 
take  a  part  in  public  affairs  when  fathers 
and  mothers  declare  in  their  table  talk 
that  all  politics  is  "rotten,"  that  only 
by  being  "rotten"  can  a  man  "succeed"  in 
politics  that  nobody  expects  anything  else  ? 

THE     FIR.ST    DUTY    OF    AMERICANS, 
ESPECIALLY    PARENTS 

The  first  duty  of  true  Americans  is 
actually  to  expect  something  of  those  who 
handle  our  public  affairs,  and  to  show 
everywhere,  and  especially  before  their 
children,  an  appreciation  of  creditable 
public   service. 


HOW   BOYS  CAN  GET  TRAINING  IN   POLITICS 
WHILE    IN    SCHOOL 

It  has  been  abundantly  proved,  by  the; 
election  statistics  and  the  course  of 
public  affairs  in  .'\merica,  that  merely 
studying  civics  won't  establish  civic 
habits.  No  amount  of  thinking  can  take 
the  place  of  doing.  Boys  and  girls  must 
have  a  chance  to  act  in  public  affairs. 

The  best  place  for  boys  and  girls  to  take, 
part  in  public  affairs — to  learn  the  prac- 
tical technique  of  politics — is  in  the  com- 
munity that  means  the  most  to  them,  the 
school  community.  A  study  which  we 
have  made  of  political  problems  con- 
fronted and  successfully  solved  in  several 
schools,  east  and  west,  convinces  us  that 
student  body  politics  differs  in  no 
fundamental  from  adult  politics. 

What  has  been  done  in  some  places, 
and  can  be  done  in  almost  any  place,  is 
to  make  boys  and  girls  politicians  while 
they  are  still  in  school — effective  poli- 
ticians. The  student  who  actually 
participates  in  the  government  of  his 
school,  learns  that  public  policies  and 
practices  are  established  and  governed 
by  discussion,  co-operation,  mutual 
understanding  and  compromise;  that 
these  are  possible  through  participation 
with  his  fellows  in  political  organizations, 
and  not  in  anv  other  wav. 
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LET    THEM    HANULIi    REAL    PROBLEMS,   NOT 
JUST    STUDY    THEORY 

Tlic  truth  is  that  what  the  avcrag;c  l)()y 
learns  of  politics  in  instruction  courses  in 
school  is  outside  his  actual  life  ami  remote 
from  his  emotions.  It  relates  either  to 
history  and  theory,  which  is  away  back 
there  somewhere,  or  to  methods  and 
practices  in  which  the  boy  cannot 
engage  for  several  years  to  come.  So  it 
leaves  him  cold.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  his  current  interests.  It  establishes 
no  civic  habits.  Taking  part  in  mock 
elections,  "voting"  for  the  actual  candi- 
dates or  president  or  governor  or  mayor, 
is  not  without  instructional  value,  but 
is  make-believe  stuff  to  the  boy,  lacking 
reality. 

Let  the  boy  work  out  with  his  class- 
mates student-community  problems  in 
which  they  are  all  personally  interested — 
for  instance,  regulating  traffic  in  the 
halls,   checking  undesirable  lunch   room 


practices  that  interfere  with  public  com- 
fort, eliminating  thieving  from  lockers 
and  desks,  putting  intcrscholastics  on  a 
firm  social  and  financial  basis.  I.ct  him 
take  part  in  building  a  serviceable 
government  from  the  simple  materials 
available.  Let  him  pick  candidates 
for  office,  recognizing  cleavage  lines  on 
questions  of  policy,  appraising  personal 
qualifications.  Let  him  organize  cau- 
cuses, conduct  campaign  meetings,  issue 
posters  and  do  personal  solicitation  to 
get  out  the  vote.  Let  him  attend  legis- 
lative meetings  and  consider  taxes,  in 
the  form  of  dues  and  assessments,  and 
the  proper  expenditure  of  public  funds 
to  which  he  has  contributed. 

so     A      SPLENDID     TRADITION"      OF      PUBLIC 
SERVICE    MAY    BE    ESTABLISHED 

.All  this  will  give  him  knowledge  of 
technique  and  a  taste  for  political  activity 
that  will  make  a  lasting  impression  on 
him.    It  is  an  impression  he  can  get  in  no 
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other  way.  He  will  have  heliieil  solve 
actual  working  prohlcms  of  government 
— not  artificial  problems  "fudged"  to 
"make  the  freshmen  feel  at  home"  or 
"get  the  juniors  interested."  When  a 
boy  who  has  had  such  experience  reaches 
21  he  will  be  far  more  apt  to  engage  in 
politics  than  the  boy  who  knows  of 
politics  only  from  text-books;  and  he 
will  be  far  more  effective  as  a  cleaji, 
fighting  politician. 

In  that  way,  it  seems  to  me,  we  will  go 
far  in  tioinu  what  we  have  failed  utteriv 


to  do  in  the  past.  Boys  so  trained, 
serving  the  larger  communities  later, 
will  understand,  as  the  adults  of  to-day 
evidently  do  not,  how  to  improve  the 
conditions  and  standards  in  government 
work,  and  so  make  possible  the  building 
of  a  splentiid  tradition  of  public  service 
in  .America,  the  lack  of  which  has 
brought  us  where  we  are.  With  such  a 
tradition,  other  boys,  the  best  of  them, 
will  aspire  to  public  service  and  find 
honor  and  satisfaction  in  it.  Then  our 
national  atmosphere  will  be  more  whole- 
some, and  our  future  more  secure. 
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FYajicl»co,  California, 


THE  PAY-AS-YOU-GO  PLAN 

By  Gavi.ord  C.  Cummin 
Civu  ConsullanI,  Concord,  Mass. 

The  pay-as-you-go  plan  is  costly  for  the  taxpayer  and  ignores  the 
v;ealth-pro(lucing  capacity  of  wise  public  improvements.        ::        :: 


Before  beginning  a  discussion  on  its 
merits  of  the  much  discussed  pay- 
as-you-go  plan  for  financing  public  im- 
provements, it  will  prove  illuminating 
to  touch  briefly  on  the  entire  subject 
of  such  improvements,  the  reasons  tor 
making  them,  their  character  and  their 
results,  together  with  the  various  means 
of  financing  employed  and  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  each. 

There  are  two  kinds  ot  public  im- 
provements of  a  "permanent"  nature. 
There  are  necessary  and  wise  public 
improvements  and  unnecessary  and  un- 
wise ones.  Since  evidently  an  unnecessary 
and  unwise  improvement  should  not  be 
made  at  all,  the  discussion  ot  the  most 
economical  method  ot  financing  it  would 
be  foolish.  Our  discussion  will,  therefore, 
be  understood  to  refer  only  to  improve- 
ments which  are  wise  and  necessary. 

THE    WISDOM    OF    BORROWINC; 

Necessary  public  improvements  are 
those  which  fill  a  community  need, 
whether  it  be  street  improvement,  sewer, 
park,  schoolhouse  or  city  hall.  To  be 
wise  the  improvement  must  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  community,  /.  c, 
must  furnish  service  or  facility  ot  a 
value  in  excess  of  the  cost  or  must  actually 


create  wealth  in  excess  of  the  cost, 
singly  or  in  combination.  Thus,  the 
pavement  of  a  street  that  should  be 
paved,  not  only  saves  money  in  con- 
siderable amount  for  all  using  the  street 
by  reducing  the  actual  cost  of  trans- 
portation, but  it  also  adds  value  even 
greater  than  its  cost  to  the  property 
served,  that  is,  creates  wealth  directly. 
.A  park  not  only  is  of  indirect  value  to 
the  community  served — it  also  adds 
substantially  to  the  value  of  surrounding 
property.  A  wisely  designed-  and  con- 
structed city  hall  provides  working 
quarters  for  the  operating  departments 
at  a  smaller  annual  cost  than  the  annual 
rental  which  would  be  charged  for 
similar  space  in  private  buildings.  Unless 
a  public  improvement  meets  the  test 
of  paying  direct  or  indirect  returns  in 
excess  of  the  cost,  it  should  not  be  made 
and  therefore,  should  not  be  financed. 

There  is  nothing  financially  unsound 
in  borrowing  money  on  bonds  or  notes 
in  order  to  provide  funds  for  worthwhile 
improvements,  if  the  term  of  the  bonds 
is  less  than  the  reasonable  life  of  the 
improvement  and  if  adequate  pro- 
visions are  made  for  paying  such  bonds 
at  maturitv  either  bv  the  serial  or  the 
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sinking  fund  method.  If  the  improvement 
is  necessary  and  wise  it  will  either  save 
the  money  or  create  the  value  to  pay 
the  dcln  and  interest.  It  is  not  a  case  of 
"future  generations  paying,"  but  of 
the  improvement  itself  paying.  Future 
generations  only  pay  in  an  undesirable 
sense,  for  the  "dead  horses,"  the  fifty- 
year  bonds  for  ten-year  improvements, 
the  refunding  bonds,  the  bonds  where 
the  earnings  of  the  improvements  were 
not  used  to  pay  for  them  during  the  life 
of  the  improvement,  but  where  the 
future  generation  is  left  with  a  debt  and 
no  improvement.  There  is  plenty  of  this 
kind  of  financial  mismanagement  in 
the  country,  but  it  should  not  be  con- 
fused with  the  case  of  a  properly 
financed  improvement  where  bonds  are 
issued,  and  where  the  burden  on  future 
generations  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  benefits  and  wealth 
created. 

METHODS    OF    PAYl.NG    FOR    IMPROVEMENTS 

While  all  public  improvements  are 
paid  for  by  direct  or  indirect  taxes  one 
of  three  general  methods  is  generally 
employed,  viz: 

(1)  All    improvements    paid    for    by 

taxes  of  the  current  year. 

(2)  All    annually    recurring    improve- 

ments paid  for  from  current 
taxes,  and  other  improvements 
by     the     issue     of    bonds,     or 

(3)  All    improvements    paid    for    by 

the  issue  of  bonds. 

The  first  two,  because  the  second  is 
really  only  a  special  case  of  the  first, 
are  called  pay-as-you-go  methods;  the 
third  might  properly  be  called  the 
pay-as-you-benefit  method. 

Advocates  of  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
claim  that  it  saves  money  as  compared 
with  financing  by  bond  issue  and  that 
it  discourages  "extravagance."  If  the 
first  claim  is  true,  no  more  need  be 
said;  but  if  it  should  prove  that  pay- 
as-you-go   is   more   expensive,    then    the 


bond  method  of  financing  the  last  claim 
would  have  no  standing.  Very  evi- 
dently any  method  of  curbing  a  tendency 
towards  extravagance  by  making  it  more 
difficult  and  more'  expensive  to  finance 
the  imjirovements  needed  by  a  com- 
munity is  "cutting  off  the  nose  to  spite 
the  face";  it  is  simply  another  effort  to 
accomplish  automatically  by  law  some- 
thing that  the  public  has  neither  the 
energy  nor  the  nerve  to  fight  out  on  its 
merits.  The  real  question,  then,  is  of  the 
comparative  economy  of  the  pay-as- 
you-go  method  of  financing. 

P.AV-AS-YOU-GO    LOOKS    ATTRACTIVE 

On  the  surface  this  plan  looks  very 
attractive.  By  not  borrowing  mone\ 
all  payment  of  interest  is  saved.  As 
this  amounts  to  200  per  cent  on  a 
5  per  cent  40-year  bond  issue  the  saving 
seems  large.  It  is  true  that  the  taxpayer 
must  pay  out  more  dollars  for  the  same 
improvement  to  cover  the  principal  and 
interest  of  a  bond  issue,  but  do  these 
added  dollars  represent  increased  expense 
to  the  taxpayer?  Let  us  look  into  the 
matter  closely — why  do  we  pay  interest? 
Interest  pays  for  the  use  of  money  during 
a  fixed  period.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  cost  of  the  improvement.  Interest  is 
what  is  paid  for  the  "hire"  of  mone>-, 
it  is  the  "wages"  of  money.  Now  the 
rate  of  interest  that  must  be  paid  is 
dependent  primarily  on  the  credit  ot 
the  borrower.  The  better  his  credit, 
the  lower  the  rate.  The  credit  of  a 
state  or  municipality  is  usually  of  the 
best.  It  commands  a  considerably 
lower  rate  of  interest  than  the  credit 
of  an  individual  and  an  equal  rate  to 
that  of  the  best  industry.  The  state 
and  municipality  also  enjoy  an  ad- 
vantage that  the  individual  and  in- 
dustry does  not,  namely,  the  income 
from  securities  of  states  or  their  political 
subdivisions  is  exempt  from  the  Federal 
income  tax.  This  feature  plus  the 
present  high  surtaxes  on  large  incomes 
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gives  the  public  security  an  advantage 
in  interest  rate  of  about  one  per  cent 
over  the  highest  class  rail  or  other 
security,  and  much  more  than  that  over 
the  rate  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by 
an  individual.  What  we  are  really  doing 
when  we,  as  a  community,  borrow 
money  on  bonds  is  to  substitute  the 
community's  credit  plus  its  tax-exempt 
advantage  for  the  individual's  credit. 
The  community  can  borrow  more  cheaply 
than  can  the  individual  taxpayer.  If  the 
community  can  defer  a  payment  by 
sound  financial  methods  for  one  year 
by  paying  A}4  per  cent  and  save  the 
taxpayer  either  from  borrowing  the 
money  to  pay  his  taxes  at  6  per  cent  or 
giving  him  a  year's  use  of  his  money  on 
which  he  can  earn  6  per  cent,  the  tax- 
payer profits  to  the  extent  of  IJ2  per 
cent. 

To  the  business  man  or  industry 
that  earns  more  than  6  per  cent  on 
its  money  the  saving  would,  of  course, 
be  proportionally  greater.  The  greater 
the  length  of  time  the  payment  is 
deferred,  the  greater  the  profit  to  the 
taxpayer. 

The  discussion  of  public  finance  rarely 
takes  into  account  that  the  use  ot  the 
taxpayer's  money  is  worth  anything  to 
the  taxpayer.  The  number  of  dollars 
that  appear  on  the  tax  roll  are  alone 
considered  and  the  fact  is  entirely  lost 
sight  of  that  an  increased  number  of 
dollars  on  the  tax  roll  may  mean  an 
increased  number  of  dollars  in  the 
taxpayer's  pocket.  The  pay-as-you-go 
plan  is  a  notable  example  of  this  type 
of  oversight.  Its  apparent  economy  is 
based  upon  the  erroneous  premise  that 
the  use  of  the  taxpayer's  money  is 
worth  nothing  to  the  taxpayer.  For 
example: 

EXAMPLE    OF    ALTERNATIVE    USE    OF 
taxpayer's    MONEY 

The  cost  of  a  ?100,000  improvement 
paid     for    from    current     taxes    is    evi- 


dently $100,000,  but  paid  for  from  a 
20-year  serial  bond  issue  bearing  4>^ 
per  cent  does  not  cost  more  but  less 
than  $100,000,  i.  e.,  $89,525  if  we  con- 
servatively figure  the  use  of  the  tax- 
payer's money  as  worth  6  per  cent  to 
him.  To  get  the  true  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer the  present  worth  of  each  deferred 
payment,  principal  and  interest,  must 
be  computed.  Thus  the  first  payment 
at  the  end  of  one  year  would  be  $5,000 
principal,  and  $4,500  interest,  a  total  of 
$9,500.  But,  as  the  taxpayer  has  had 
the  use  of  his  money  for  that  year  at  6  per 
cent,  the  present  cost  to  him  of  that  pay- 
ment due  one  year  hence  is  not  $9,500, 
but  only  $8,950,  /.  e.,  if  he  paid  $8,950  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  he  would  be  just 
as  weFl  off  as  if  he  paid  $9,500  at  the 
end.  As  compound  interest  gets  in 
its  mighty  work  in  determining  the 
present  worth  of  a  future  sum,  the 
present  worth,  or  cost  in  this  case, 
decreases  more  and  more  rapidly  as 
the  time  increases.  Thus,  while  the 
present  cost  of  the  $9,500  due  in  one 
year  is  $8,950,  the  present  cost  of  the 
$7,475  due  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  year 
is  only  $4,175  and  that  of  the  $5,225 
due  in  the  twentieth  year  only  $1,635. 

Within  the  past  year  there  has  been 
rather  wide  publicity  given  to  a  pay- 
as-you-pave  plan  for  financing  highway 
construction  in  San  Diego  County, 
California,  which  is  claimed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  construction  at  least  50 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  cost 
under  a  5  per  cent  40-year  serial  bond 
issue.  Interest  on  the  bonds  is  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, which  it  certainly  is  not.  Pausing 
briefly  to  cornment  on  the  financial 
absurdity  of  issuing  40-year  bonds  for 
15-year  roads  we  will  use  their  figures 
in  detail  to  show  by  computing  present 
values  the  apparent  saving  made  by 
this  "revolutionary"  method,  as  against 
the   real   loss    to    the    taxpayers   of  San 
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?4(),()<K)  40- 

RAK   5   PER  Cent  ,S 

ERUI.   Bonds 

Ytar 

I'rimipal 

Interest 

Total 

Prtiint  Worth 

I 

$1,000 

$2,000 

$3,000 

$2,820 

2 

1,000 

1 ,950 

2,950 

2,590 

3 

1,000 

1,900 

2,900 

2380 

4 

1,000 

1,850 

2,850 

2,175 

5 

1,000 

1,800 

2,800 

2,000 

6 

1,000 

1,750 

2,750 

1835 

7 

1,000 

1,700 

2,700 

1,675 

8 

1,000 

1 ,650 

2,650 

1,540 

9 

1,000 

1,MK) 

2,600 

1,410 

10 

1,000 

1,550 

2,550 

1,290 

11 

1,000 

1,500 

2,500 

1,190 

12 

1,000 

1 ,450 

2,450 

1,090 

13 

1,000 

1,400 

2,400 

995 

14 

1,000 

1  ,.150 

2,350 

910 

15 

1,000 

1,300 

2,300 

835 

16 

1.000 

1,250 

2,250 

765 

17 

1,000 

1,200 

2,200 

700 

18 

1,000 

1,150 

2,150 

635 

19 

1,000 

1,100 

2,100 

580 

20 

1,000 

1 ,050 

2,050 

530 

21 

1,0(K) 

1,000 

2,000 

485 

22 

l,tK)0 

950 

1,950 

440 

23 

1,000 

900 

1,900 

400 

24 

1  ,(HK) 

850 

1,850 

365 

25 

1  ,tKK) 

800 

1,800 

330 

26 

l,fX)0 

750 

1,750 

300 

27 

1,000 

700 

1,700 

275 

28 

1,000 

650 

1,650 

250 

29 

1,000 

600 

1,600 

225 

30 

1,000 

550 

1,550 

205 

31 

1,000 

500 

1,500 

185 

32 

1,000 

450 

1,450 

165 

33 

1,000 

400 

1,400 

150 

34 

1,000 

350 

1,350 

135 

35 

1,000 

300 

1,300 

120 

36 

1,000 

250 

1,250 

110 

37 

1,000 

200 

1,200 

100 

38 

1,000 

150 

1,150 

90 

39 

1,000 

100 

1,100 

80 

40 

1,000 

50 

1,050 

70 

Totals 

$40,000 

0) 

$41,000 

$81,000 

(2) 

$32,425 

(3) 

Diego  County.  The  bond  issue  is  figured 
at  5  per  cent,  and  as  California  is  a  high 
interest  rate  state  the  taxpayer's  money 
will  be  figured  as  worth  7  per  cent 
although  S  per  cent  would  be  nearer  the 
truth. 

Total  (1)  equals  the  cost  on  a  pay-as- 
you-go  basis,  total  (2)  is  the  actual 
number  of  dollars  that  will  be  paid  out 
for  principal  and  interest  during  the 
40-year  period  and  the  apparent  cost  of 
the  bond  issue  method,  total  (3)  is  the 
actual  cost  of  the  improvement  to  the 
taxpayer  by  the  bond  issue  method. 
The  San  Diego  example  uses  a  bond 
issue  of  $1,250,000  or  31.25  times  $40,000 


and  by  charging  $20,000  for  a  bond 
election  shows  apparent  savings  of 
$1,313,000  by  the  pay-as-you-go  method. 
The  actual  loss  to  the  taxpayer  is 
$236,720— $20,000  or  $216,720,  as  com- 
pared to  the  bond  issue  method.  Thus 
goes  another  panacea. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  special  case 
of  appropriating  from  current  taxes 
for  an  annually  recurring  amount  of 
public  improvements.  Assume  that  a 
city  has  followed  the  practice  of  issuing 
$100,000  in  4K  per  cent  20-year  serial 
bonds  each  year  for  street  improve- 
ments.    It  is  evident  that  after  twenty 

(Conliniitd  on  page  310)  m 
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FREE  PORTS 

The  Meaning,  Description  and  Value  as  Aids  to  Commerce 
By  'I'AfiCART  Aston 

EDITOR'S  Note  -  Taggart  Aston  is  a  consulting  engineer  of  distinction,  having 
had  great  experience  in  harbor  engineering  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  abroad  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  He  speaks  with  authority  on  the  question  of  Free  Ports. 


Not  long  ago  a  prominent  public  man 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  delivered  an  address 
on  the  advantages  of  "Free  Ports." 
Having  heard  the  term  used  he  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  meant  "free 
dockage,"  and  on  this  assumption  built 
up  a  thrilling  talk,  but  joined  in  the 
laugh  that  was  afterwards  directed 
against  him  when  he  was  informed  of 
the  properly  accepted  meaning  of  the 
term.  A  "Free  Port"  is  not  to  he  con- 
fused with  arguments  between  "Free 
Trade"  and  Tariff  Reform,  as  it  is  a 
compromise  which  has  proved  to  be  a 
practical  success. 

A  "Free  Port"  in  the  United  States 
would  be  an  extra-territorial  waterfront 
area  created  by  the  government,  and 
separated  from  the  ordinary  custom's 
area  of  a  Maritime  City,  within  which 
vessels  from  foreign  countries  would  be 
privileged  to  unload  their  cargoes,  ware- 
house, blend  with  other  products,  re- 
assemble, and  finish  the  manufacture 
of  all  classes  of  foreign  raw,  halt-finished 
or  unmanufactured  materials,  and  re- 
export them  to  foreign  countries  without 
paying  any  custom's  duties  thereon,  or 
being  subject  to  expensive  checks  or 
delays  by  custom's  officials.  Whilst,  in 
the  case  of  any  goods  that  might  pass 
out  of  the  free  zone  into  the  United 
States  customs  zone  only  the  value  of 
the  raw  or  partly  finished  material  as 
originally  landed  at  the  "Free  Port" 
and  included  in  such  goods,  would 
be  taxed  according  to  the  customs  tariff 
in  vogue. 

The  present  use  of  bonded  warehouses 


for  storing  imported  g(X)ds  has  also  the 
object  to  save  the  merchants  from  being 
obliged  to  tie  up  large  amounts  of 
operating  capital  in  customs  dues,  pend- 
ing sale  of  their  goods.  The  values  of 
such  goods  held  in  bond  in  New  York, 
alone,  at  any  one  time  amounts  to  some 
?80,000,000.  The  bonded  warehouse 
approximates  to  the  Free  Port.  Bonded 
warehouses,  however,  are  widely  scat- 
tered, and  are  hedged  about  by  inflexible 
and  vexatious  formalities. 

The  success  of  "Free  Ports"  in  the 
United  States  will  largely  depend  upon 
whether  the  provisions  of  legislation 
creating  them  will  simplify  and  reduce 
these  formalities  to  a  minimum. 

Apart  from  the  overhead  saving  in 
customs  dues,  the  importance  of  the 
immense  new  commerce  that  can  be 
created  at  Free  Ports  by  the  trans- 
shipment and  re-export,  of  goods  which 
have  had  their  origin  in  foreign  countries 
should  rivet  our  attention  to  its  latent 
possibilities.  An  illustration,  during 
the  Sixteenth  Century  the  Dutch  prac- 
tically had  a  monopoly,  at  Amsterdam, 
of  the  warehousing  and  distribution  of 
goods  to  other  European  ports.  Not 
only  did  they  possess  80%  of  the  world's 
shipping,  but  their  trans-shipment  and 
distributing  business  made  the  Port  of 
Amsterdam  the  center  of  the  world's 
commerce  and  banking  at  that  time. 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  in  a  lesser  but 
similar  way,  were  also  acquiring  great 
wealth  and  commercial  power,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  British  enacted  legis- 
lation, in   1851,  prohibiting  goods  to  be 
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lamltii  at  English  ports  except  under 
the  flags  of  vessels  of  the  countries 
within  which  the  goods  had  their  origin, 
that  London  drew  this  trans-shipping 
business  to  her  own  port  and  became  in 
turn  the  world's  banking,  commercial 
and  insurance  center.  London  thus,  in  a 
sense,  became  a  "Free  Port,"  and  in  a 
great  measure  can  trace  its  success 
as  the  principal  consignment  market 
in  the  world  to  this  fact. 

The  important  bearing  which  this  re- 
export business  has  had  in  building  up 
the  commercial  life  of  Great  Britain 
should  not  be  lost  on  us.  Just  prior  to 
the  war,  of  the  ?3(X),000,Oo6  of  materials 
that  the  L'nited  States,  the  foremost 
producer  of  manufactured  goods,  was 
importing  annually  from  England,  more 
than  half  consisted  of  trans-shipped 
material  which  did  not  have  its  origin  in 
England.  Of  these  there  was  imported 
from  London  some  $40,000,000  of 
Brazilian  rubber,  $700,000  of  Philippine 
hemp,  and  some  $15,000,000  of  block  tin 
from  Bolivia;  all  of  which  was  sent  to 
London  to  be  warehoused  and  re-sold 
and  re-exported  to  the  LInited  States. 

Many  American  ports  situated  on 
trade  routes  can  be  converted  or  created 
into  important  re-shipment  ports  under 
the  adoption  of  the  "Free  Port"  system 
to  waterfront  areas  to  be  set  aside  for 
that  purpose.  Owing  to  the  dangers 
involved  by  using  British  ports  as  trans- 
shipment centers  during  the  war  the 
LTnited  States  has  almost  doubled  its 
re-export  business.  However,  normally 
it  does  not  exceed  $40,000,000  or  2% 
of  the  total  exports,  and  amounts  to 
only  one-twelfth  that  of  Great  Britain. 

With  800,000,000  people  tributary  to 
us  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oceans,  and  the  shortening  of 
the  distance  to  Europe,  Africa  and  the 
Atlantic  Coast  of  North  and  South 
America  by  the  Panama  Canal,  it  is 
obvious  that  with   the  establishment  of 


"Free  Ports"  at  two  or  three  points  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States 
an  immense  new  trans-shipment  business 
will  be  created,  and  that  with  its  advent 
largely  increased  population,  with  added 
wealth  and  commercial  prosperity  must 
accrue  to  the  whole  of  the  Western  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  "Free  Port" 
is  not  an  experiment.  Hamburg  estab- 
lished a  "Free  Port"  in  1882,  and  is  a 
notable  example  of  the  success  following 
upon  the  provision  of  this  system. 

Other  "Free  Ports"  are  Geestemundc, 
Cuxhaven  and  Bremen  in  Germany; 
Trieste  and  Fiume  on  the  Adriatic  and 
Copenhagen  in  Denmark.  Hongkong  is, 
in  essence,  extra-territorial  and  a  "Free 
Port" — being  separated  from  China  by 
the  sea,  and  also  owing  to  its  being  a 
free  trade  British  Colony.  It  owes  its 
great  shipping  and  commercial  success 
to  the  fact  that  imported  goods  may  be 
warehoused,  re-packed,  blended  with 
other  _  products,  manufactured  and  re- 
exported as  at  a  "Free  Port." 

The  average  family  has  to  buy  in 
retail  quantities.  So  it  is  with  the 
smaller  distributing  centers  who  must 
be  dependent  upon  the  warehouses  of 
the  main  distributing  ports  which  can 
afford  and  provide  for  direct  lines  of 
transportation  and  increased  sizes  of 
vessels  for  all  classes  of  goods  to  be 
imported  from  world  centers,  and  which 
can  also  support  feeder  transportation 
to  the  subsidiary  markets.  It  will 
therefore  be  found  advisable  to  develop 
the  ocean  borne  re-export  feeder  system 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  LInited  States 
to  an  extent  perhaps  not  hitherto  fore- 
seen and  suitably  equipped  "Free  Ports" 
— one  in  Southern  California,  one  at 
San  Francisco  Bay,  and  one  on  Paget 
Sound — are  the  logical  means  by  which 
this  may  be  accomplished. 

The  advantages  of  Free  Ports  may 
briefly    be    summed   up    as    follows:     I. 

[Conlin,i(d  on  page  S90) 
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Sanitary  Construction  of  Swimming  Pools* 


By  \.  M.  Ehlers 
State  Sanitary  Engineer,  Austin,  Texa 


From  Texas  Municipalities 


The  sanitation  of  swimming  pools, 
while  not  the  most  important  subject  in 
the  field  of  sanitary  science,  is,  neverthe- 
less, a  most  important,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  vital  subject  for  our  consideration. 
When  we  consider  the  millions  of  persons 
who  are  to  use  daily  during  this  coming 
summer  every  available  swimming  pool 
and  shower  in  the  country,  the  impor- 
tance of  these  institutions  becomes  only 
too  apparent. 

DISEASES    CONTRACTED    IX    POOLS 

These  pools  afford  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  the  possible  infection  of 
millions  of  bathers.  As  a  source  of 
infection  for  intestinal  diseases,  such  as 
typhoid  and  dysentery;  eye  and  ear 
infection;  for  venereal  contagion;  or  tor 
infections  of  the  respiratory  system  such 
as  grippe,  colds,  pneumonia,  and  sinus 
infections,  the  swimming  pool  provides 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  sources. 
And  for  this  reason  it  is  most  urgent 
and  necessary  that  persons  having  any 
contagious  disease  be  kept  from  entering 
or  using  these  highly  contaminable  public 
places. 

REGULATION    LACKING    IN    TEXAS 

Swimming  pools  have  so  grown  in 
number  and  popularity  during  the  past 
decade  that  innumerable  State  laws  have 
been  enacted  and  passed  regulating  and 
controlling  their  operation.  A  great  ma- 
jority of  the  various  States,  Texas  ex- 
cluded, have  passed  and  have  in  opera- 
tion regulations  governing  the  use  and 
care  of  swimming  pools.  These  regula- 
tions deal  with  the  allowable  quality  and 
purity  of  the  water  in  the  pool,  with  the 
amount  of  water  necessary  per  bather. 


with  pre-showers  and  other  pre-washing 
regulations,  sterilization  of  bathing  suits 
and  purification  of  water.  These  laws 
give  the  control  of  the  swimming  pools 
into  the  hands  of  the  various  State 
Boards  of  Health,  and  make  compliance 
with  the  regulations  mandatory  and  bind- 
ing upon  the  various  swimming  pool 
operators. 

Laws  regulating  pools  after  construc- 
tion are  necessary  in  order  to  maintain 
and  to  insure  their  proper  operation,  but 
still  more  necessary  are  regulations  gov- 
erning the  actual  construction  of  these 
pools.  Prevention  is  far  safer  than  any 
later  attempt  at  remedy. 

ESSENTIALS    OF    A    GOOD    POOL 

The  two  most  important  factors  in  any 
pool  are  the  pool  or  container  itself,  and 
the  water  contained  in  that  pool.  In 
building  the  swimming  pool  care  must 
be  exercised  in  locating  it,  first,  in 
healthy,  sanitary  surroundings;  and, 
second,  in  making  it  impervious  to  a 
possibly  polluted  exterior  water  supply 
or  filtration  of  possibly  polluted  interior 
contents  to  some  exterior  source.  Water- 
proof cement  pools  with  smooth  interiors 
have  proven  very  satisfactory  in  actual 
operation.  These     pools     should     be 

sloped  towards  one  end  and  have  in 
that  lower  end  a  discharge  pipe  con- 
veniently operated  and  leading  to  either 
the  sewer  or  purification  plant.  Just 
above  the  water  level  there  should  be  pro- 
vided a  scum  gutter  and  sputum  trough 
to  carry  oflF  objectionable  matter  that 
would  otherwise  pollute  the  pool.      This 
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trough  should  be  so  recessed  into  the  side 
of  the  walls  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the 
hands  or  fingers  of"  bathers,  and  it  must 
be  sufficiently  sloped  as  to  carry  off  the 
waste  proiiucts  into  the  sewer  system. 
The  cement  walks  surrounding  the  pools 
should  be  so  constructed  that  any  water 
draining  from  them  would  flow  into  a 
waste  gutter  and  not  back  into  the  pool. 
Proper  lighting  and  a  clear,  visible  bot- 
tom will  aid  materially  in  cleaning 
operations.  Hand  rails,  marked  depths, 
and  recessed  steps  should  be  provided 
in  the  interest  of  safety. 

FII.I.    AND    BRAW    PLAN 

If  the  pool  is  to  be  operated  on  the 
Fill  and  Draw  Plan,  no  extra  precautions 
need  to  be  taken  with  regard  to  the  water 
other  than  to  be  certain  of  a  sufficiently 
pure  supply,  ample  quantity  for  each 
bather,  and  sufficient  regularity  in  chang- 
ing the  water  in  the  pool.  This  plan  is, 
of  course,  expensive  since  it  necessitates 
the  constant  waste  of  large  quantities  of 
water. 

CONTINUOUS    FLOW 

If  the  pool  is  to  be  operated  on  the 
continuous  flow  and  filtration  plan,  it  is 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  removal  of 
the  used  water  to  a  filter  where  its  color 
and  impurities  will  be  removed.  Subse- 
quent purification  of  this  clarified  water 
can  then  be  accomplished  by  either 
chlorination  or  ultra-violet  ray.     Specifi- 


cations usually  require  a  bacteria  count 
not  greater  than  one  thousand  per  cubic 
centimeter  of  water  in  the  tank,  and  the 
B.  Coli  count  not  greater  than  one  per 
cubic  centimeter  when  grown  on  agar 
plates  at  37K°  centigrade.  Either  the 
Viltra-violet  ray  or  chlorination  method 
will  give  these  results.  .At  least  eight 
hundred  gallons  per  person  per  bath 
is  required.  Hence  in  constructing  the 
swimming  pool  provision  must  be  made 
to  provide  adequate  quantities  of  water 
of  sufficient  purity  to  meet  these  mini- 
mum requirements. 

OTHER    DETAILS    OF    OPERATION 

The  details  of  operation  of  any  swim- 
ming pool  are  essential  and  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  its  patrons.  Proper  steriliza- 
tion of  bathing  suits  and  towels  by 
laundering  after  each  use  is  very  neces- 
sary. Cleaning  and  disinfection  of 
lockers,  halls,  and  walks  must  no  more  be 
neglected  than  the  provision  of  sanitary 
drinking  fountains,  or  resuscitation  ma- 
chinery and  first-aid  kits.  Sanitary, 
private  toilets,  connected  to  a  safe 
sewerage  system  is  one  of  the  prime 
essentials  of  a  safe,  clean  pool.  Wash 
room  wastes  from  the  showers  must  be 
disposed  of  in  a  sanitary  way  by  con- 
nection to  the  sewers.  Pre-showers, 
both  foot  and  up  and  down  showers, 
must  be  insisted  upon  if  the  pool  is  to  be 
maintained  in  any  degree  of  safetw 


{Coiilitmed  from  page  2tiS) 

Release  from  overhead  charges,  incon- 
venience, delay  and  complication  of 
passing  goods  through  the  customs  de- 
partment. 2.  They  create  important 
industries,  that  would  not  otherwise 
spring  into  existence,  and  encourage 
their  establishment  on  "Free  Port" 
areas.  3.  Will  create  a  large  trans- 
shipment and  warehouse  business — Thus 
greatly  increasing  re-export  trade  which 


at  the  present  time  only  forms  29c  of  the 
total  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 
4.  Ships  bringing  raw  materials  would 
be  reasonably  certain  of  a  full  return 
cargo  at  a  "Free  Port;"  and  there  will 
be  more  demand  for  large  sized  freight 
steamers,  which  are  more  economical  than 
the  smaller  class,  when  fully  loaded  and 
employed.  5.  Changes  in  tariff  laws 
would  not  injuriously  affect  the  state 
of  material  brought  in   for  re-shipment. 
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Explosives  as  an  Aid  to  Municipal  Improvement 

Dynamite  Proves  Useful   for  Street  and   Parle  Work 


Dynamite  is  universally  associated 
with  mining  and  quarrying  and  it  has 
also  become  well  known  in  recent  years 
as  an  agent  for  ditching  and  stump 
blasting,  but  the  usefulness  of  this 
explosive  for  making  city  improvements 
is  not  commonly  realized. 

When  trenches  for  water  mains,  gas 
mains  or  sewers  must  be  dug  through 
very  hard  clay,  shale  or  rock,  blasting  the 
material  with  small  charges  of  dynamite 
to  loosen  it  up  before  excavation  will 
save  much  laborious  pick  work.  For  a 
trench,  let  us  say,  three  feet  deep  and 
two  feet  wide  in  hard  clay  or  shale, 
if  holes  are  punched  to  within  six  inches 
of  the  desired  grade  and  loaded  with 
half  a  cartridge  each  of  twenty  per  cent 
ammonia  dynamite,  the  blast  will  loosen 
the  earth  so  that  it  can  be  easily  shovelled 
out.  To  leave  the  bottom  and  sides  solid, 
as  is  necessary  in  trenches  for  laying 
pipes,  the  holes  must  follow  the  center 
lines,  the  charges  must  be  small  and  not 
more  than  one  or  two  holes  should  be 
fired  at  a  time.  Unlike  the  regular  ditch 
blast,  such  a  shot  will  not  throw  the 
earth  up  into  the  air  but  will  only  shake 
it  up  in  place.  This  blasting  is  usualh- 
cheaper  than  slow  pick  work.  If  a 
reservoir  is  to  be  excavated  in  hard 
earth  or  shale  it  is  likewise  an  economy 
to  blast  ahead  of  the  steam  shovel  in 
order  to  make  easy  diggmg  and  speed  up 
the  progress  of  the  shovel.  Blasting 
is  also  often  advisable  in  excavating  for 
the  foundations  of  large  buildings.  For 
rock  excavation,  blasting  is,  of  course, 
the  customary  method  and  by  the  use  of 
blasting  mats  to  prevent  fragments  from 
flying  this  work  can  be  carried  on  safely 
in  the  midst  of  buildings  and  traffic. 

In  the  older  cities,  at  least,  it  is  often 


necessary  to  tear  down  buildings  in 
order  to  clear  the  way  for  boulevards  or 
modern  structures.  Dynamite  has  proved 
a  very  satisfactory-  agent  for  this  pur- 
pose. By  firing  small  charges  of  dynamite 
in  holes  properly  placed  at  the  base  of 
the  walls,  buildings  can  be  made  to 
tumble  down  in  just  the  spot  desired. 
Smokestacks,  towers  and  entire  buildings 
of  brick,  stone  or  concrete  have  been 
successfully  wrecked  in  this  way. 

When  a  paved  street  or  road  has 
become  so  rough  and  full  of  holes  that 
it  is  necessary  to  tear  it  up  altogether 
preparatory  to  laying  new  concrete, 
dynamite  affords  the  quickest  means 
of  doing  the  work.  The  holes  should  be 
drilled  fairly  close  together,  loaded  with 
small  charges  and  fired  electrically  to 
give  the  benefit  of  simultaneous  ex- 
plosion. Blasting  mats  will  be  needed  to 
prevent  the  fragments  from  flying 
through  the  air. 

Dynamite  is  also  useful  if  it  is  necessary 
to  dig  up  a  paved  street  to  lay  new 
pipes.  By  drilling  a  row  of  holes  at  six 
or  eight  inch  intervals  along  each  edge 
of  the  desired  trench,  loading  a  charge 
of  dynamite  in  every  third  or  fourth 
hole,  and  firing  the  row  all  at  one  time 
by  electricity,  a  clean  cut  can  be  made 
without  damaging  the  concrete  beyond 
the  trench  lines.  A  few  scattered  holes 
in  the  center  will  break  up  the  portion 
to  be  removed  into  pieces  that  can  be 
handled  easily. 

Many  towns  of  moderate  size  are 
dependents  for  their  water  supply  upon 
artesian  wells.  If  these  fail  the  usual 
remedy  has  been  to  drill  new  wells,  but 
under  certain  conditions  the  flow  of  old 
wells  can  be  increased  b\-  blasting. 
Should    the   well    be   sunk   into   sand   or 
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iiravel,  Wasting  would  have  little  effect. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  well  is  sunk 
into  water-hearing  rock,  firing  a  charge 
of  explosives  at  the  bottom  ot  the 
borehole  would  make  a  cavity  there  and 
would  open  up  radiating  fissures  into 
the  surrounding  rock  through  which 
water  could  run  into  the  cavity.  This 
would  obviously  increase  the  flow  of  the 
well.  A  heavy  charge  of  a  strong,  quick 
explosive  such  as  straight  nitroglycerin 
ilynamite  is  required  and  some  special 
equipment  for  loading  and  firing.  While 
the  work  is  neither  difficult  nor  danger- 
ous, expert  advice  should  be  secured  as 
to  the  advisability  of  blasting  any 
particular  well  and  the  methods  of 
procedure. 

.Another  field  for  explosives  in  munici- 
pal improvement  is  found  in  the  planting 
of  trees  and  shrubs  in  parks  and  along 
boulevards.  On  private  estates  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  all  kinds  of 
shade  trees  and  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  as  well  as  fruit  trees,  thrive 
better  if  planted  in  blasted  holes.  Digging 
the  hole  mereh-  makes  a  cavity  in  the 
ground  in  which  to  set  the  tree  whereas 
blasting  the  hole  loosens  and  pulverizes 
the  earth  for  a  radius  of  from  ten  to 
twenty  feet.  The  open  porous  soil  then 
forms    a    reservoir    for    the    storage    of 


moisture  against  the  dry  season  and  also 
permits  the  roots  of  the  tree  to  penetrate 
much  deeper  and  draw  upon  a  wider 
area  for  food  for  the  tree.  Growth  is 
consequently   quicker  and  stronger. 

When  old  shade  trees  and  shrubs  are 
not  thriving  very  well,  the  cause  often 
lies  in  restriction  of  the  roots  by  hard 
packed  soil  which  they  cannot  pene- 
trate. Exploding  half  a  cartridge  of  low 
strength  dynamite  well  down  below 
root  depth  under  such  trees  or  shrubs 
sometimes  works  marvels.  The  roots 
are  able  to  spread  and  draw  more 
nourishment  from  the  pulverized  soil 
and  the  trees  makes  new  vigorous 
growth. 

While  dynamite  is,  of  course,  a  high 
explosive  capable  of  creating  havoc  when 
set  off  in  large  amounts  or  in  the  open, 
if  small  charges  are  buried  several  feet 
in  the  earth  or  tamped  in  boreholes  in 
masonry,  as  when  used  for  most  of  the 
kinds  of  city  work  which  have  been  dis- 
cussed, the  explosion  is  a  very  mild 
affair.  There  is  very  little  noise  or 
concussion  and  no  flying  material  that 
can  not  be  caught  with  blasting  mats. 
The  amount  of  dynamite  required  for 
such  work  is  so  small  that  it  is  a  much 
more  economical  agent  than  hand  labor. 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  co. 

419  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Machine-made  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  -   Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe 
Concrete  Electrical  Conduit 


ANY  KIND  .  ANY  SIZE  -  ANYWHERE. 
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Recent  Court  Decisions  of  Interest 
to  Municipalities 

CHARTERS 

(1)  Elections — Cities — Adoption  of  Freeholders'  Charters — Submission 
OF  Separate  Propositions — Ballot — Constitutional  Law. — Where,  at  an  election 
held  in  a  city  submitting  to  the  electors  of  the  municipality  a  proposed  freeholders' 
charter,  there  also  was  submitted  a  separate  proposition  which  was  so  presented 
upon  the  ballot  as  to  invite  either  an  affirmative  or  a  negative  vote  upon  it  as  a  single 
proposition  and  not  in  such  manner  as  to  invite  an  affirmative  vote  by  each  elector 
either  upon  it  or  upon  some  proposition  alternative  to  it,  or  in  conflict  with  it,  or 
which  it  included  or  in  which  it  was  included,  such  submission  was  not  in  compliance 
with  section  8  of  article  XI  of  the  Constitution. 

Horn  V.  Allan,  et  al.,  44  Cal.  App.  Dec.  783. 

INITLATIVE  AND  REFERENDUM 

(1)  Constitutional  Law — Initiative  and  Referendum — Powers  Reserved 
BY  People — Legislature. — Section  1  of  article  \'I  of  the  Constitution  defining  the 
initiative  power  reserved  by  the  people  as  "the  power  to  propose  laws  and  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution,  and  to  adopt  or  reject  the  same,  at  the  polls  independent 
of  the  legislature"  does  not  purport  to  authorize  the  enactment  of  any  law  which 
the  legislature  might  not  pass,  but  merely  reserves  to  the  people,  as  independent  law- 
makers, the  right  to  propose  and  adopt  or  reject  any  law  within  the  power  of  the 
legislature  to  enact. 

Harnett  r.  County  of  Sacramento,  et  al.,  44  Cal.  App.  Dec.  787. 

(2)  Id. — Legislative  Powers  of  Counties — Authority  of  Electors. — The 
constitutional  provision  reserving  the  initiative  and  referendum  powers  to  the  electors 
of  counties  does  not  purport  to  enlarge  the  legislative  powers  of  counties,  but  its 
sole  purpose  is  to  authorize  the  electors  of  a  county  to  exercise  directly  the  legislative 
powers  with  which  counties  are  invested  by  other  constitutional  provisions  and 
legislative  enactments. 

(3)  Id — General  Law  Not  Superseded  by  County  Initiative  Ordinance. — 
There  is  nothing  in  the  constitutional  reservation  of  the  initiative  and  referendum 
powers  of  the  people  to  the  electors  of  counties  which  even  implies  an  intention  to 
make  an  initiative  ordinance  supersede  a  general  law  of  the  state. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  ACT  MONEYS 

(1)  Constitutional  Law — Appropriation  of  Public  Funds — Gifts. — Where 
the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  a  proposed  application  of  public  funds  is  to  be 
deemed  a  gift  within  the  meaning  of  that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitution,  the  primary 
and  fundamental  subject  of  inquiry  is  as  to  whether  the  money  is  to  be  used  for  a 
public  or  private  purpose.  If  it  is  for  a  public  purpose  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
appropriating  board  or  body,  it  is  not  generally  speaking  to  be  regarded  as  a  gift. 

(2)  Street  Law — Appropriation  by  County  for  Improvement  of  City 
Street — Not  Regarded  as  a  Gift. — Where,  pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted  by 
unanimous  vote  of  the  board  of  supervisors  of  a  county,  a  specified  sum  of  money 

(Continued  on  page  307) 
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"IF" 

Apologies  to  Kipling 
By  W.  C.  F.ARLE,  City  Engineer,  l'as:ulena,  Calif. 

If  you  can  swing  an  axe,  or  wield  a  brush  hook, 

Or  drive  a  stake  or  drag  a  chain  all  day; 

If  you  can  scribble  figures  in  a  note  book, 

Or  shoot  a  flag  pole  half  a  mile  away; 

If  you  can  run  a  transit  or  a  level, 

Or  move  a  target  up  and  down  a  rod; 

If  you  fear  neither  man  nor  devil, 

And  know  yourself  and  trust  the  living  God — 

If  you  can  wade  a  swamp  or  swim  a  river 
Nor  fear  the  depths  nor  yet  the  dizzy  heights; 
If  you  can  stand  the  cold  without  a  shiver 
And  take  the  Higgin's  ink  to  bed  of  nights; 
If  you  can  turn  a  thumbscrew  with  your  fingers 
When  every  digit's  like  a  frozen  thumb; 
If  you  can  work  as  long  as  daylight  lingers 
And  not  complain  or  think  you're  going  some — 

If  you  can  sight  through  tropic  heat's  refraction. 

Or  toil  all  day  beneath  the  sun; 

If  you  can  find  a  sort  of  satisfaction 

In  knowing  that  you've  got  a  job  well  done; 

If  you  can  be  an  Eskimo  and  a  nigger. 

And  try  to  be  a  gentleman  to  boot; 

If  you  can  use  a  slide  rule  to  figure 

And  know  a  co-efficient  from  a  root — 

If  your  calculus  and  descriptive  are  forgotten 
And  your  algebra  just  serves  you  fairly  well; 
If  your  drafting  and  lettering  are  rotten 
And  your  Trautwine's  always  handy  by  to  tell; 
If  you  can  close  a  traverse  without  fudgin. 
Or  check  a  line  of  levels  by  a  foot; 
If  you  can  set  a  slope  stake  just  by  judgin' 
And  never  kick  a  tripod  with  your  foot — 

If  you  can  run  a  line  where  you  are  told 
And  make  it  stay  somewhere  upon  the  map; 
If  you  can  read  your  notes  when  they  get  cold 
And  know  that  contours  mustn't  overlap; 
If  you  can  line  a  truss  or  top  a  rivet 
And  make  a  surly  foreman  come  across; 
If  you  can  take  an  order  as  well  as  give  it 
And  not  have  a  secret  pity  for  the  boss — 

If  you  can  climb  a  stool  and  not  feel  lovely. 
Nor  have  your  head  turned  by  a  swivel  chair; 
If  you  can  reach  your  judgments  slowly 
And  make  your  rulings  always  just  and  fair; 
If  you  can  give  yourself  and  all  that's  in  you 
And  make  the  others  give  their  own  best  too; 
If  you  can  handle  men  of  brawn  and  sinew 
And  like  the  men,  and  make  them  like  you  too— 

If  you  can't  boast  a  college  education. 
Or  if  you've  got  a  sheepskin,  can  forget; 
If  you  get  a  living  wage  for  compensation 
And  give  a  little  more  than  what  you  get; 
If  you  can  meet  with  triumph  and  disaster 
And  treat  them  without  tavor  or  fear — 
You'll  be  a  man — and  your  own  master — 
But — what  is  more — vou'll  be  an  Engineer. 
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What  Our  Cities  Are  Doing 


Brea  is  installing  an  ornamental 
street  lighting  system.  Also  drawing 
plans  and  specifications  for  a  sewage 
disposal  plant. 

\'ery  truly, 

Grace  L.  May,  City  Clerk. 

C.'^LEXico  will  hold  a  bond  election 
September  23,  1924.  Voting  on  issuing 
5K%  bonds  in  the  amount  of  ?5(),(XK).0U 
for  water  works  and  for  construction 
of  a  new  fire  house. 

The  city  is  in  excellent  financial  con- 
dition. The  bonded  indebtedness  is 
low  and  the  revenue  from  the  water 
department  pays  all  of  the  water  de- 
partment's expenses  and  interest  and 
redemption  of  outstanding  water  bonds. 
Very  truly, 

Richard  A.  P'.merson, 

City  Clerk. 

DoRRis  is  coming  to  life  again  after  a 
depression  of  several  years.  The  assur- 
ance of  the  establishing  of  the  Standard 
Lumber  Co.'s  big  mill  and  city  near 
here  and  the  near  completion  ot  the 
Macdoel  irrigation  project  have  in- 
fluenced considerable  improvements. 

The  California  Oregon  Power  Co. 
has  taken  over  the  city  lighting  system 
and  will  replace  with  an  entire  new  one. 

Another  deep  well  and  pumping  plant 
is  contemplated  to  supply  the  city  with 
sufficient  water  since  the  population 
has  increased  beyond  the  capacity  of  the 
present  plant.  About  three-fourths  of  a 
mile  of  6  and  8-foot  sidewalk  is  being 
laid  by  the  city.  Some  grading  on 
Third  and  Main  streets  is  being  done. 
B.  Long, 
Editor  Butte  Valley  Herald. 

FuLLERTON  has  started  proceedings 
for  the  paving  on  the  south  side  ot  the 
city,  the  west  side  having  been  paved 
and  the  east  side  being  now  nearly 
completed.     The  business  district  is  all 


paved    and    at    the    completion    f)f    the 
present    proceedings    practically    all    the 
residential  section  will  be  paved. 
Yours  truly, 
F.  C.  Hezmalbach,  City  Clerk. 

LoDi  has  just  finished  the  equipment 
of  play  grounds  in  one  of  tjie  public 
parks  making  provisions  for  the  larger 
seeker  after  amusement  as  well  as  the 
kiddies.  Baseball  grounds,  handball 
court,  wading  pools,  swings  and  sand 
boxes  make  the  major  part  of  the  com- 
pleted work  and  all  are  well  patronized. 

Contracts  for  a  bungalow  type  fire 
engine  house  to  house  the  new  triple 
combination  pumping  engine  now  en 
route  will  be  let  on  June  2.Vd;  the 
building  will  be  of  brick  or  hollow  tile 
construction  and  will  suit  well  in  the 
residence  district  where  it  is  to  be 
located. 

Paving  of  an  even  mile  of  "black  top" 
street  has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  ?70, 500.00  and  the  improvement  of 
two  other  streets  is  contemplated. 

Lodi's  sewage  disposal  plant,  the  most 
complete  activated  sludge  plant  in  the 
West,  has  just  undergone  an  exhaustive 
test  by  the  State  Board  of  Health  and 
has  come  through  with  flying  colors  as  to 
purity  of  effluent  and  freedom  from 
nuisance.  The  cost  of  operating  has  been 
cut  through  various  economics  in  opera- 
tion and  in  a  material  reduction  ot  the 
charge  for  current;  the  latter  at  the 
instigation  of  the  State  Railroad  Com- 
mission. J.   F.   Blakelv, 

City  Clerk. 

Los  Baxos  let  contract  at  the  meeting 
Aug.  6,  1924  to  pave  west  end  of  H  street 
and  extension  to  highway. 

This    will    complete    the    connections 

of  the  three  main  entrances  to  the  city. 

Yours  truly, 

V.  G.   Bryant,  Clerk. 
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Meeting  of  a  Committee  on  Program  for 

THE  MONTEREY  CONVENTION 


held 

Hotel  Stewart, 
Saturday  Evening, 

Pursuant  to  a  call  issued  by  President 
C.  N.  Kirkbride,  being  addressed  to 
many  of  the  leading  city  officials  through- 
out the  state,  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  Stewart  in  San  Francisco,  on 
Saturday  evening,  August  16th,  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  the  program,  and 
considering  names  of  suitable  speakers, 
and  the  titles  of  appropriate  subjects. 

The  conference  was  held  in  connection 
with  a  dinner,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
full  and  complete  participation  by  all 
those  in  attendance,  President  Kirk- 
bride opened  the  proceedings  long  before 
the  black  coffee  was  served,  by  introduc- 
ing the  Honorable  Benjamin  F.  Wright 
Mayor  of  Monterey.  Mayor  Wright  ex- 
plained the  many  features  of  program 
pertaining  to  entertainment,  and  was 
followed  by  E.  Cooke  Smith,  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Pacific 
Grove,  who  spoke  along  the  same  lines. 
■  Executive  Secretary  Locke  delivered 
a  message  from  City  Manager  Hickok 
of  Alameda,  who  is  President  of  the 
City  Managers'  Association,  requesting 
that  some  provision  be  made  whereby 
the  City  Managers  might  have  a  separate 
conference  during  the  convention.  The 
suggestion  resulted  in  considerable  dis- 
cussion, and  the  opinion  was  generally 
expressed  that  too  many  departmental 
meetings  were  inadvisable,  and  would 
result  in  detracting  from  the  benefits 
that  were  received  from  the  convention 
as  a  whole. 

Councilman  Bidwell  of  Sacramento  was 
mclined  to  favor  fewer  departmental 
meetings,  basing  his  opinion  on  the  fact 
that   all   city   officials   are   more   or  less 


at  the 

San  Francisco, 
August  I  6th,  1924 

interested  in  the  entire  convention  pro- 
gram. Considerable  discussion  followed 
with  the  result  that  while  the  majority 
apparently  favored  the  plan  of  depart- 
mental meetings,  they  did  so  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  the  plan  has 
its  limitations  and  should  not  be  carried 
to  extremes.  The  plan  was  likened  to 
that  of  a  three  ring  circus,  and  made  it 
impossible  for  the  participants  to  attend 
all  the  meetings. 

Among  the  many  subjects  suggested 
for  discussion  were  the  following: 

L  Comparison  between  European  and 
American  Cities,  by  Ernest  J.  Mott, 
official  reporter  of  the  League.  Mr. 
Mott  is  now  in  England  and  the 
European  continent.  He  will  return  in 
time  for  the  convention,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  tell  many  interesting 
things  about  municipal  government  in 
Europe. 

2.  Los  Angeles  Municipal  Camp,  by 
Chas.  Raitt,  Manager  of  the  City 
playgrounds  of  Los  .Angeles:  This  sub- 
ject was  suggested  by  Councilman 
Wheeler  of  Los  .Angeles,  and  promises 
to  be  something  of  more  than  usual 
interest. 

3.  Lodi's  activated  sludge  plant,  by 
L.  F.  Barzellotti,  City  Engineer  of  Lodi: 
This  subject  will  prove  of  great  interest 
to  the  city  engineers,  especially  those 
who  are  devoting  their  particular  at- 
tention to  the  question  of  sewage  dis- 
posal. 

4.  Changes  in  the  cit>-  planning  act, 
by  Honorable  Frank  D.  Stringham, 
Mayor  of  Berkeley:  This  subject  is  very 
timely,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  another 
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Concrete  cIncreiiI 

Pavements  ■  -°"---—  ■ 

Remain  True  and  Even 

Nowhere  else  have  motorists  had  such  an  op- 
portunity to  know  the  advantages  of  Concrete 
Pavements  as  right  here  in  the  Golden  State. 
California  has  3300  miles  of  Concrete  Pavements 
— more  than  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

Wet  or  dry,  Concrete  Pavements  are  skid-proof. 
They  are  free  of  bumps  and  holes.  Built  accord- 
ing to  present-day  high  standards,  they  withstand 
the  poimding  grind  of  the  heaviest  traffic. 

You  will  find  that  even  under  the  heat  of 
desert  sun,  their  surface  remains  true. 


Watch  for  advertisements  telling  about  the  many 
other  uses  of  concrete.  And  remember  that  the  Portland 
Cement  Association  has  a  free  personal  service  to  ofier 
you.  Whether  you  use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you, 
this  service  will  give  you  more  for  your  money. 

Our  booklet  R-4  tells  many  interesting  things  about 
Concrete  Streets.    Write  this  office  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

a4  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES        IN        30        CITIES 


548  South  Spring  Street 
LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
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session  of  the  legislature  is  approaching,  tiecisions    came    up    from    Los    Angeles. 

ALinv  of  our  city  officials  will  recall  the  They   are   now   up   for  rehearing   in    the 

suggestions    made    bv    Mr.    Bassett,    of  Supreme    Court,    and    undoubtedly    the 

New  York  Citv,  who  was  out  here  a  few  <-'•*>'.  Attorney  of  Los  Angeles  is  better 

L  ..      r       ►u    r,^..  Pio„„;r,„  qualified  to  discuss  them  than  anv  other 

months  ago  attending  the  Lity  nannmg  ^  .  ,  '    ,  . 

,,     ,.  .       ,  .1  \/i       ,  person  m  the  state.     Ihe  general  sub)ect 

Conference    in     l^xs    .Angeles.        Mayor  *^  .  ^  •' 

,  ,        ,  seems  to  be  one  ot  great  interest,  and  the 

Stnngham  has  consented  to  take  charge  ^_^^._.^  ,„„^ention  will  undoubtedly  want 

of    the    amendment    necessary     in    <,ur  ^^   ^^^^   ^^^^    ^_.    Stephens   concerning 

present   law   to  conform    with    the    sug-  ^hts^  decisions. 

gestions  made  by  Mr.  Bassett.  6.     New    Legislation     Desirable    for 

5.     Recent  Zoning  Decisions  and  Their  Municipalities.       This    subject    has    not 

Significance,  by  Jess  K.  .Stephens,  City  yet  been  assigned,  but  it  will  undoubtedly 

Attorney  of  Los  .Angeles.  Two  important  prove  of  great  interest,  as  another  legis- 

decisions  have  recently  been  rendered  by  lative  session  will  shortly  be  convened, 
our    .Appellate    Courts    concerning    the  .Among  those  present  at  the  conference 

question  of  zoning.     In  both  cases  these  in  the  Hotel  Stewart  were  the  following: 

Benj.  F.  Wright Mayor Monterey 

H.  A.  Mason Sec.-Treas.  League  of  Calif.  Municipalities 

F,.  Cooke  Smith Member  Board  of  Trustees Pacific  Grove 

Samuel  C.  May Councilman Berkeley 

R.  M.  Dorton City  Manager Pittsburg 

Nettie  .A.  Willits City  Clerk .  .San  Bruno 

H.  .A.  Postlethwaite City  Attorney San  Bruno 

Norman  E.  Malcolm City  Attorney Palo  Alto 

C.  B.  Goodwin City  Manager San  Jose 

G.  C.  Grubb Assistant  City  Engineer San  Jose 

\V.  1 .  Pixley Mayor Corte  Madera 

A.  F.  Bray City  Attorney Martinez 

D.  J.  Hall City  Attorney Richmond 

Fred  C.  Wheeler Councilman Los  .Angeles 

Oscar  Robinson Mayor Colusa 

J.  F.  Blakely City  Clerk Lodi 

J.  F.  Byxbee City  Engineer Palo  Alto 

C.  H.  S.  Bidwell Councilman Sacramento 

Frank  Kasson City  Clerk Palo  Alto 

Wm.  J.  Locke City  Attorney Alameda 

Charles  N.  Kirkbride Pres.  League  of  Cal.  Municipalities 

J .  W.  Coleberd South  San  Francisco 

H.  C.  Symonds City  .Attorney Mill  Valley 
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Municipal  Bonds 

Quite  a  few  cities  have  voted  favorably  on 
issuing  bonds  for  municipal  improvements. 

This  firm  has  specialized  for  many  years 
on  the  preparation  and  printing  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  naturally  is  well  versed  in  this  class 
of  intricate  work. 

A  large  and  elaborate  line  of  stock  borders 
and  coupons  in  various  colors,  and  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  experience  assures 
satisfactory  results. 

May  we  print  or  lithograph  your  next  issue.^ 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 


251  Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 


EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5/8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintencince. 

The   best  water  measuring   device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 


NATIONAL   METER  COMPANY 

LOS    ANGELES  SAN  FRANCISCO 


231  Central  AVE>Ui 


141  New  Montgomery  St. 
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Sl'MMARY  OK  KINANCIAL  STATKMKNT 
CITY  OK  RKDDIN'G  ELECTRICAL  DEPARTMENT 
Kor  the  period  of  Twelve  months  beginning  July  1,  1923  and  ending  June  30,  1924, 
also  showing  the  distribution  of  all  profits  derived  from  operation  of  the  system 
from  December  6,  1921  (when  the  city  acquired  and  began  operating  the  system) 
to  June  30,  1924,  or  for  two  years  six  months  and  twenty-five  days. 

Total  gross  revenue,  July  1,  1923  to  June  30,  1924 $64,903.71 

Less  Expenses: 

Kield  overhead,  labor,  material  and  miscel- 
laneous  $  4,215.95 

Other  miscellaneous  expenses 1 10.43 

Office  salaries 1,945.00 

Office  supplies 760.61 

Electric  energy 20,765.60 

Insurance 392.76 

Bad  and  doubtful  accounts 127.40 

Interest 2,309.74 

Depreciation 2,384.25       33,011.74 

Total  net  gain,  July  1,  1923  to  June  30,  1924 

Total  net  gain,  December  6,  1921,  to  June  30,  1923 

Premium  and  accrued  interest  received  from  sale  of  bonds.  .  . 

Gross  net  gain  from  acquisition  and  operation  of  electrical 
distributing  svstem,  from  December  6,  1921,  to  June  30, 

1924 ; 

The  above  profits  have  been  disbursed  and  accounted  for  in  the 
following  manner: 

Amount  refunded  to  General  Kund  (borrowed  to  apply  on 

purchase  price  of  the  plant) $10,000.00 

Advance  pavments  on  power,  bv  Kreitas,  Gronwoldt,  Zeis  and 

Shadwell,  paid  in  full. ...  .' 5,000.00 

Bonds  redeemed  from  amount  of  bond  issue  sold  to  purchase 

plant 2,000.00 

Transferred  to  General  Fund  and  used  to  pay  cost  of  street 

and  highway  paving 39,115.03 

Betterments  and  additions  to  plant,  equipment,  furniture, etc     23,382.17 

Total  amount  disbursed 

Surplus  on  hand 

A  report  in  further  detail  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  A.  ROLISON,  Citv  Manas;er. 
LESLIE  ENGRAM,  City  Clerk. 
The  above  figures  are  from  the  report  of  Leslie  Engram,  City  Clerk,  which  has 
been  checketl  in  detail  and  certified  as  correct  by  Winfred  Wright,  Certified  Public 
Accountant  of  Northern  California,  at  Redding,  Calif. 
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Noiseless  -  Dustless 
Easily  Cleaned 

Features  of  Asphalt  Type  Pavements 

Vital  factors  and  prime  considerations  when  a  paving  pro- 
gram is  planned— Asphalt  pavements  cushion  all  noises, 
absorb  no  dust  or  dirt  and  are  easily  kept  clean. 
They  present  an  even  surface  unbroken  by  joints.   No 
cracks  or  crevices  to  fill  up  with  dust. 
Durable,  too,  and  the  most  economical  of  the  rigid  types 
of  pavement— both  in  first  cost  and  maintenance. 
Easy  to  repair  and  replace  in  perfect  condition,  so  under- 
the-surface  work  on  conduits,  cables,  etc.,  means  a  min- 
imum delay  in  traffic. 

Asphalt  pavements  offer  every  advantage.   Progressive 
municipalities  every  where  find  them  most  profitable. 
Specify  Asphalt  when  the  next  contract  is  let. 

Union  ^^  Grage" 

Asphalt 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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I'kiah — Replyiiiu;  to  Nour  postal  of 
the  7th  asking  for  news,  etc.  of  this  city, 
would  say  that  about  the  only  improve- 
ments under  way,  is  the  recent  purchase 
by  the  city  of  a  new  pumping  unit, 
consisting  of  a  Byron  Jackson  2-stage 
multiplex  pump,  direct  connected  to 
General  Electric  motor,  150  h.  p.  Ca- 
pacity, 850  gallons  per  minute — this  is  to 
replace  smaller  unit,  which  will  be  kept 
in  place  as  an  auxiliary  unit  in  case  of 
emergency.  This  city's  water  supply 
is  normal  notwithstanding  the  dry  season 
— and  will  have  an  ample  supply  for  all 
purposes  of  very  fine  water. 
Yours  truly, 

F.  C.  Handy, 

City  Clerk. 

Yrek..\ — With  the  present  dry  con- 
dition and  shortage  of  water  in  most 
every  community,  the  fact  that  Yreka 
has  added,  through  the  installing  of  a 
Byron  Jackson  deep  well  pump  in  the 
160  foot  Boston  shaft,  sufficient  good 
pure  water  to  the  municipal  plant's 
supply  to  warrant  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  irrigating 
water,  is  Yreka's  best  news  item  covering 
improvements  for  the  next  issue  of 
California  Municipalities.  Yreka's  water 
works  is  now  furnishing  about  6(X),000 
gallons  a  day.  With  the  shortage  of 
water  and  the  restrictions  necessary 
to  conserve  for  fire  protection,  which 
other  cities  are  now  experiencing,  Yreka's 
citizens  should  certainly  wake  up  to  and 
appreciate  the  position  they  are  now 
occupying  as  to  water  service. 

Other  improvements  contemplated  and 
which  are  being  shaped  up  to  submit  to 
the  people  for  a  bond  issue  are  a  new 
septic  tank,  new  cement  bottom  and 
sides  for  the  city  reservoir,  with  its 
enlargement  and  covering  being  con- 
sidered, and  the  acquisition  of  further 
water  rights. 


A  few  days  more  will  finish  the  pouring 
of  the  concrete  for  the  wall  of  the  new 
Yreka  Inn. 

The  foundation  for  the  new  Yreka 
Steam  Laundry  building  is  complete 
and  the  cement  blocks  are  being  put 
into  the  walls. 

Yreka's  new  chemical  fire  engine  is 
expected  to  arrive  any  day. 

The  .'\merican  Legion  Memorial  Swim 
ming  Tank  is  running  again  after  bein^ 
closed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  awaitinj 
the  installing  of  the  new  pump  at  thi 
Boston  shaft,  through  which  source  the 
new  supply  of  water  was  secured. 

The  board  is  considering  a  new  plumb- 
ing  ordinance,    and    we    will    appreciate 
the  favor  if  you   will  loan  us  copies  n* 
plumbing  ordinances  for  perusual. 
Yours  very  truly, 

U.  F.  Brown, 

City  Clerk. 

Oj.^i  has  been  incorporated  something 
over  two  years  and  has  a  population  of 
about  800. 

We  are  unique  in  our  location  and  in 
our  architecture,  the  latter  being  Spanish 
— Oriental  in  its  development,  and  the 
former  being,  as  the  name  implies,  a  nest 
among  the  hills. 

Most  of  our  streets  are  paved.  We 
have  a  beautiful  Civic  Center,  with  fine 
tennis  courts,  where  each  year  national 
matches  are  played.  Just  outside  of  our 
city  limits  is  building  a  new  Catholic 
school  for  boys.  Also  the  Krotona 
Institute,  a  Theosophical  Society,  is 
putting  up  a  number  of  buildings.  On 
the  opposite  hill  from  this  is  the  new 
Country  Club  House,  with  golf  links 
already  noted  for  their  superior  excel- 
lence. 

Beside  these  newer  developments  in 
our  localit>,  we  have  the  Thacher 
School  for  boys  preparing  for  the  higher 
education. 


i 
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ARMCO  CORRUGATED  CULVERTS 

For  Convenience,  Strength  and  Durability 


riu'  photograph  shows  one  of  the  many 
tlioiisands  installed  under  the  California 
State  Highways.  This  one  is  ready  for  the 
placing  of  the  concrete  headwall. 

All  over  North  America  Armco  Culverts 
are  giving  yeoman  service  under  streets, 
highways  and  railroads.  Many  of  them 
Vvhich  have  been  in  place  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  seem  to  have  only  begun  their  period 
of  .service. 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED 
CULVERT  COMPANY 

Los  Angeles  West  Berkeley 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPOR.\TED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

Owners  of 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 

WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractors 

Room*  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


WANTED 


A  Hose  Cart  with  capacity  of  five 
hundred  feet  of  standard  two  and 
one-half  inch  Fire  hose. 

Address  communications  to 

G.  A.  ROGERS,  City  Clerk 

Chowchilla,  Calif. 
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Tlje  fame  of  this  school  is  world  wide. 
Within  the  last  two  years  the  Valley 
School  has  been  founded,  and  is  putting 
up  beautiful  new  buildings.  This  is  also 
a  private  school  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
city.  We  have  of  course  our  High 
School  and  Grammar  Schools. 

The  city  proper  has  just  built  a  new 
fire  house  and  is  in  the  midst  of  installing 
a  sewer  system. 

Lena  D.  Conklin, 

City  Clerk. 

Orland  is  laying  4,800  feet  of  pipe, 
thus  extending  the  water  service  of  the 
town  system. 

We  have  just  finished  the  installing 
of  a  deep  water  pump  costing  some  $2,000 
which  is  now  operating  successtuliy. 

The  special  election   for  a  city   band 

held  the  21st  of  July  was  carried  by  a 

vote  of  2  to  1.   This  provides  for  a  tax  ot 

15  cents  per  JlOO  for  music  and  city  band. 

Respectfully  yours, . 

E.  P.  Mapes. 

Blvthe — Surveys  and  plans  in  pro- 
gress for  sanitary  sewer  improvements 
and  sewage  disposal  plant.  Burns-Mc- 
Donnell-Smith, Marsh-Strong  Bldg.,  Los 
Angeles,  Engineers. 

EscoxDiDO — The  city  authorities  of 
Escondido  will  soon  re-surface  Grand 
Avenue,  its  entire  length  from  the  Santa 
Fe  depot  on  the  West,  to  Ivy  Street  on 
the  East,  a  distance  of  about  ten  blocks. 
North  Lime  Street  will  be  paved  to  the 
curb  line  from  Grand  Avenue  to  the 
river,  a  distance  of  about  five  blocks. 
Lime  Street  will  be  paved  full  width, 
one  block  South. 

Water  system   has   installed  two  new 
turbine    pumps,    capacity,    40    and    70 
inches,  to  provide  better  water  service. 
Yours  truly, 
D.  W.  McDannald, 
Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Chowchill-'^ — In  regard  to  your  re- 
quest for  news  as  to  what  the  City  of 


Chowchilla  is  doing  or  contemplat 
doing,  I  will  try  and  give  you  som 
news  as  I  have  not  responded  to  you 
former  requests. 

The  City  of  Chowchilla  has  been   re- 
quested   to    purchase    the    water    plant 
here,  that  is  now  owned  by  local  people 
and  now   trying  to  negotiate  a  deal   to 
buy   out    the    water   company,   as    their 
prices  are  prohibitive.     In  case  the  city    '( 
is   unable    to    come    to    terms    with    thei 
water  company  they  will  put  up  a  plantifl* 
of  their  own.  '* 

Our  main  street  has  been  marked  off 
so  the  automobiles  will  have  to  park  at  a 
forty-five  degree  angle  to  the  curbing, 
also  corner  turning  posts  have  been 
put  in. 

As  soon  as  we  have  some  rain  all  city 
streets  will  be  graded  up   and  leveled 
good  shape,  and  some  curbing  put  in. 

We  have  installed  several  standard 
fire  hydrants  and  purchased  several 
hundred  feet  of  hose,  which  will  enable 
us  to  combat  the  fire  hazards  that  might 
occur. 

Yours  very  truly, 

G.  A.  Rogers, 
City  Clerk  City  of  Chowchilla 

Marysville — When  the  present  pav- 
ing program  is  finally  adopted  Marys- 
ville will  proudly  boast  of  having  one  of 
the  finest  paved  cities  in  the  State, 
Already  sixteen  miles  of  streets  and  alley: 
are  paved  and  with  the  14  blocks  alread; 
awarded  and  in  the  course  of  paving 
additional  22  blocks  plans  and  specifica 
tions  have  been  ordered  for  this  ci: 
have  approximately  20  miles  of  pav( 
streets.  All  streets  are  paved  with 
black  type  of  paving  and  90  per  cent 
streets  are  paved  with  Warrenite 
lithic,  3>^-inch  base  and  1  >2-inch  weari 
surface. 

Many    permanent    improvements 
included    in     this     year's     budget    j 
adopted    by    the    Mayor    and    Coun^ 
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PARTIAL  LIST 

OF  USES  OF 

QILMORE 

ROAD  OIL 

STREETS  AND  BOULE- 

VARD  PAVING 
DITCH  LINING 
ROOnNG 

STATION  PLATFORMS 
COLOR  COATING 

CONCRETE  STREETS 
CUSHION  COATING 

TO  PROTECT  CON 

CRETE  BOULE- 

VARDS 
DUST  LAYING 
DESTROYING  WEEDS 

ON  RIGHT-OF-WAYS 


.  A  skilled  and  ej:pcriciici;d 
odvisory  department  is 
mainlained  to  assist  you  in 

ing  problems.   Let  us 
help  you. 


The  S.P  Chose 
GilmoreRoadOil 

fir  the  Colipatria  Station  Platform 

..."Down  in  the  hollow  ot  God's  hand"— they  term  it.  Down 
where  the  sun  works  at  fever  heat,  in  the  great  Imperial  Valley, 
the  Southern  Pacific  was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  lay- 
ing  a  station  platform  that  would  withstand  the  intense  heat 
as  well  as  the  usual  wear  and  tear  of  service. 

...They  came  to  Gilmore.  Their  problem  was  solved,  but  we 
were  confronted  with  the  task  of  shipping  Gilmore  Road  Oil 
from  our  plant  to  Calipatria  and  of  keeping  it  hot  enough  to 
apply. 

...As  in  many  other  such  cases  our  engineers  overcame  the 
obstacle  and  Gilmore  Road  Oil  heated  to  sufficient  tempera- 
ture was  delivered  to  Calipatria  and  sixty  hours  later  was  suc- 
cessfully applied  to  the  finishing  of  the  station  platform. 

...The  photographic  evidence  shows  the  Gilmore  8000  gallon 
•thermos  bottle"  tank  car  on  the  job  and  workmen  applying 
Gilmore  Road  Oil. 

..Regardless  of  what  your  surfacmg  problem  is,  Gilmore  can 
solve  it  for  you. 

GILMORE  OIL  COMPANY 

2423  East  Eighth  Street 

Los  Angeles,  U.  S.  A. 


k;iLMORE  RO#ID  OIL 
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among  which  is  the  cxpcniiiturf  of  !?7,(J()() 
for  the  lirciiging  of  F.lhs  Lake  North. 
The  lower  emi  of  this  lake  has  just  been 
dredged  at  a  cost  of  $J(),OUO  and  at  this 
time  the  Council  has  several  teams 
working  on  the  shore  line  grading  and 
leveling  preparatory  to  the  planting  of 
shrubbery  and  flowers.  .'\  well  just 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  342  feet  assures  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  for  the  lake 
and  to  irrigate  the  shrubbery  and 
flowers  that  will  be  planted.  Plans  and 
specifications  calling  for  an  cxpemliture 
of  J47,(XK)   anti    prepared    by    McRorie- 


McLaren    have    been    ailopted     by     ti 
Mayor  ami  Council.     The  improvem< 
of  this  lake  will  be  done  in  sections  a: 
an  item  of  $6,(XX)  was  put  in  this  year^ 
budget  to  start  the  work. 

An  automatic  pump  has  been  in- 
stalled at  the  city  ilump  at  a  cost  of 
$3,600.  The  new  incinerator  installed  ■ 
at  a  cost  of  $]2,fAH)  is  giving  general 
satisfaction  and  has  eliminated  a  nuisance 
that  bothered  the  residents  when  the  old 
garbage  dumps  were  set  on  fire.  .About 
nine  tons  of  garbage  is  being  burnt  in. 
the  new  incinerator  in  nine  hours. 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 

"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
Is  a  losing  Investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104    I.    N.    VAN   NUYS  BLOG. 

UOS  ANGELES.  CAU. 


m^m 


CL1M.\X  liouse  numbers  uic 
beinp;  adopted  by  many 
municipalities.  They  are  easily 
installed,  inexpensive  and  durable. 

Climax  house  numbers  consist  of 
pure  akuninum  numerals,  3  inches 
high,  set  in  a  black  Japanned 
frame. 


The  Hamilton  Metal  Products  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

n:*^^^  HOUSE 

K^lltnClX   NUMBERS 
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H'onlinnfit  /rorn  pOf/e  /It.l) 

w:is  appropriated  from  the  funds  received  l)y  the  county  from  the  vehicle  act,  which 
'constituted  the  county  good  roads  fund,  to  a  city  in  said  county  for  the  improvc- 
mctit  of  a  described  portion  of  a  public  street  of  said  city,  which  improvement  l)y 
s.iul  resolution  was  declareil  to  lie  of  general  county  interest,  such  appropriation 
IS  IK  It  to  be  regarded  as  a  gift  in  the  sense  that  it  was  to  be  devoted  to  a  private  purpose 
:is  ilistlnguishetl  from  a  public  use. 

(>)  Id. — (jiKi  oi  PuBi.if  Mo.NK^-  ro  Minicii'ai.  C'ori'orations — Co.sstitl'- 
iiiiNAi.  Law — PuRi'osK  ok  Acpropriaiion — Uei  ermination  ^bv  County.— While 
sutinn  31  of  article  IV  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  in  effect  that  the  legis- 
lature shall  have  no  power  to  authorize  the  making  of  any  gift  of  any  public  money 
to  any  municipal  corporation  even  for  a  public  purpose,  if  that  purpose  were  purely 
nuiiiicipal  and  of  no  interest  or  benefit  to  the  county  as  a  political  subdivision,  never- 
theless where  it  was  expressly  found,  determined  and  declared  by  the  board  of  super- 
\  isors  of  said  county  that  the  proposed  improvement  "is  of  general  interest  to  the 
said  county  *  *  *  a,-,j  the  aid  of  the  saiil  county  should  be  extended  there- 
fur  *  *  *"  funds  appropriated  b>'  said  county  for  such  improvement  may  properly 
be  expended  in  said  City. 

STREET  I M PRO VEM  EN  T 

(1)        CONSTITUTIONAI.       LaW MUNICIPAL       CORPORATIONS CHARTERS W'hEN 

Subject  to  General  Laws  as  to  Municipal  ArFAiRs.^Prior  to  the  amendment  in 
1914  of  section  6  of  article  XI  of  the  Constitution  and  after  its  amendment  in  1896 
a  charter  framed  and  adopted  under  the  authority  of  the  Constitution  was  subject 
to  and  controlled  by  general  laws  except  in  municipal  affairs. 


TRIDENT  METERS  i 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES  i 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates  ? 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates  | 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.      Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows  | 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams,  Large  and  Small  j 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record    unsurpassed    in    the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIECO 


TRIDENT  CREST 
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(2)  Id. — iMfROVEMENT  Bond  Act — Statutory  Constrlctiom — Street  Im- 
I'ROVEMEXTs — Richmond  Charter — Issuance  of  Bonds. — The  City  of  Richmond 
in  its  original  charter  in  1909  was  granted  authority  to  exercise  "such  other  powers  as 
may  be  hereafter  granted  by  the  legislature  to  municipalities  within  the  state,"  and 
where,  pursuant  to  said  authorization,  and  by  subdivision  22  of  section  1  of  article  II 
of  its  charter  said  city  by  its  council  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  its  intention  to 
grade,  curb,  sidewalk  and  pave  certain  portions  of  a  designated  street  in  said  city 
under  the  improvement  act  of  1911,  and  providing,  among  other  things,  for  the 
issuance  of  serial  bonds  to  represent  the  assessments  for  said  improvements,  the  city 
had  the  right  to  proceed  and  did  properly  proceed  in  the  issuance  of  said  serial  bonds 
under  the  improvement  Bond  Act  of  1915. 

(3)  Id — Amendment  of  1917 — Method  of  Payment  of  Bonds  —  Nature  of 
Obligation. — The  amendment  of  1917  to  section  6  of  the  Improvement  Bond  .Act 
of  1915  did  not  have  the  effect  of  making  bonds  issued  under  said  act  a  general  obliga- 
tion of  the  city,  since  the  form  of  the  obligation  was  not  changed  by  the  amendment 
and  the  general  plan  of  the  act,  providing  a  method  whereby  bonds  to  represent  the 
assessments  could  be  issued  and  creating  a  redemption  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
principal  and  interest  of  such  bonds  exclusively  from  said  fund,  remained  the  same. 

(4)  Id. — Issuance  of  Bonds — Discretion. — The  issuance  of  such  bonds  is 
discretionary  with  the  council  under  the  bond  act  and  no  opportunity  for  objection  or 
protest  to  the  issuance  thereof  is  provided  for  by  the  terms  of  the  act. 

(5)  Id. — Assessments  for  Street  Improvements — Lien  Upon  Lots — 
Default  in  Payment  of  Assessments — Separate  Sale  of  Lots  Required. — Sec- 
tion 12  of  the  act  of  1915  provides  that  upon  default  in  payment  of  said  bonds  or  nt 
any  installment  of  principal  or  interest  thereof  the  lands  securing  such  installments 
and  assessments  shall  be  sold  and  be  subject  to  redemption  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  real  property  in  said  city  is  sold  and  redeemed  for  nonpayment  of  general 
municipal  taxes,  and  since  the  method  provided  by  the  city  of  Richmond  for  the  sale 
of  property  to  satisfy  unpaid  taxes  for  municipal  purposes  contemplates  that  the 
same  be  separately  advertised  and  sold,  the  method  pursued  by  the  city  in  grouping 
said  lots  and  selling  each  lot  in  a  particular  group  to  satisfy  the  lien  on  each  of  the 
other  lots  in  the  same  group  was  unauthorized. 


Salvage  Your 
Old  Equipment 

Has  the  City  any  second  hand  equipment  that  you 
would  Hke  to  sell,  or,  would  you  like  to  purchase 
some  used  equipment? 

Advertise  in  PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES,  your 
official  organ  and  get  results.  Special  rates  to  cities 
and  city  officials. 
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^  Saving  Due  to  Low 
g  Maintenance  Expense 

Ih'aldc     — pays  for  4.14  miles  of  new  pavement 

*'•  The  Kings  County,  California,  Board  of 

Supervisors  have  had  to  cope  with  unusu- 
ally difficult  paving  problems — heavy  agri- 
cultural traffic,  coupled  with  unusually  bad 
alkali   and  tule-land   sub-grade   conditions. 

Nevertheless,  the  selection  of  asphaltic  con- 
crete for  103  miles  of  their  excellent  highway 
system  resulted  in  an  economy  record  to  be 
proud  of: — 

Maintenance  costs  for  85  miles  of  as- 
phaltic  concrete  highway  for  five  years 
averaged  no  higher  than  $6  per  mile  per 
year! 
In    consequence    of    these    economies.    Kings 
County  was  enabled  in  1921   to  finance — entirely 
out  of  their  maintenance  fund — the  construction 
of  4.14  miles  of  new  asphaltic  concrete  highway. 
Wherever  you  see  asphaltic  concrete  you  see 
the  last  word  in  durability  and  paving  economy. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
(California) 

ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 


for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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iContinuti  from  pagi  JM") 

years  of  such  a  policy  the  annual  pay- 
ment will  be  $100,000,  plus  $4,500 
interest.  It  looks,  on  the  surface,  like 
real  economy  to  appropriate  from  cur- 
rent taxes  $1(X),(X)0  each  year  and  save 
the  interest,  but  what  really  happens? 
We  will  assume  that  a  city  has  been 
financing  an  annually  recurring  expendi- 
ture of  $100,000  with  20-year  4K  per 
cent  serial  bonds  and  desires  to  com- 
pare the  continuance  of  this  policy  with 
paying  $100,000  per  year  direct  from 
raxes.  It  is  evident  that  under  both 
plans  the  interest  and  principal  on  the 
serial  bonds  outstanding  will  have  to  be 
met,  this  being  $147,250  the  first  year, 
and  $5,225  the  twentieth  year.  If  the 
serial  bond  method  is  continued,  the 
necessary  payment  each  year  in  actual 
dollars  will  be  $147,250.  If  the  pay- 
as-you-go  is  started,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  pay  out  $147,250,  plus  $100,000,  or 
$247,250,  the  first  year  diminishing  to 
$105,225  in  the  twentieth  year,  the 
payment  not  becoming  less  than  that 
required  under  the  serial  method  until 
the  fourteenth  year.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  more  actual  dollars  will 
have    to    be    paid    out    in    taxes    for    the 


first  fourteen  years  under  the  pa\-as- 
you-go  than  under  the  serial  bond 
method. 

As  the  principal  and  interest  pay- 
ments on  the  bonds  outstanding  at  the 
start  are  common  to  both  methods, 
they  will  offset  each  other  in  making  a 
comparison  of  actual  cost.  Here  again 
appears  the  factor  of  the  value  of  the 
use  of  the  taxpayer's  money  to  him. 
Figuring  the  present  value  of  future 
payments  on  a  4>2  per  cent  serial  bond 
basis  with  the  taxpayer's  money  figured 
at  6  per  cent,  it  was  found  above  that  a 
$100,000  bond  cost  the  taxpayer  onh' 
$89,525.  Under  the  pay-as-you-go  it 
would  cost  $100,000.  There  would 
thus  be  an  actual  loss  to  the  taxpayer 
of  $10,475  each  year  under  the  pay-as- 
you-go  plan  as  compared  with  the 
serial  bond  plan  in  this  case  also.  This 
means  that  the  inauguration  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  plan  is  committing  the 
community  to  a  10>^  per  cent  loss  on  all 
future  bond  issues  (on  the  assumption 
of  20-year  4>2  per  cent  serials  with  the 
value  of  the  taxpayer's  money  at  6  per 
cent  as  the  alternative). 

So  much,  then,  for  the  purely  finan- 
cial  aspects  ol   the   pay-as-you-go   plan, 


Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


San  Jose 
k  of  lUly  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  W7 


369  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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but  there  is  still  another  rather  vital 
objection  to  it  which  affects  the  material 
condition  of  our  communities.  If  only 
such  improvements  are  made  as  can 
be  financed  direct  from  current  in- 
come, there  is  gra\-e  danger  that  the 
community  will  be  forced  to  do  without 
many  needed  improvements  which  would 
pay  for  themselves  many  times  over, 
just  because  the  present  tax  roll  cannot 
stand  the  strain.  This  would  be  re- 
garded as  a  shortsighted  and  fatal 
policy  by  a  private  industry.  Whv, 
then,  should  it  be  looked  upon  as  desir- 
able for  a  public  corporation?  The 
fact  is  that  the  pay-as-you-go  plan 
looks  like  a  method  for  legislating 
economy    in    expenditures.       It    is    im- 


possible to  substitute  stature  for  brains 
or  good  judgment  without  inevitable 
loss.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
automatic  self-acting  scheme  for  pre- 
venting extravagance,  public  or  private. 
To  deprive  a  community  of  a  needed 
improvement  within  its  means  in  order 
to  follow  a  theory  or  discourage  "ex- 
travagance" by  making  improvements 
cost  more,  is  both  foolish  and  expensive. 
The  most  sound  and  economical  way 
of  financing  public  improvements  is  by 
the  issue  of  serial  bonds  or  notes  of  term 
less  than  the  reasonable  life  of  the  im- 
provements for  which  they  pay.  The 
only  effective  control  for  "extravagance" 
is  intelligent,  painstaking  citizen  and 
official  scrutiny  of  proposed  improvements. 


MUNICIPAL  LAWNS 

Economically  Maintained  with  our  Modem 
Mowing  Machinery  and  Appliances 

H.  V.  CARTER  CO. 

Distributors  of 
Lawn,  Garden  and  Golf  Course  Equipment 


52  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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To  recapitulate  briefly: 

1.  The  pay-as-you-go  plan  of  financ- 

ing public  improvements  is  far 
more  costly  to  the  taxpayer 
than  any  other  financially  sound 
method. 

2.  The  pay-as-you-go  plan  for  annu- 

ally recurring  improvements 
places  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
present  taxes  and  entails  ex- 
actly the  same  losses  that  occur 
in  the  first  case. 


The  pay-as-you-go  plan  neglects 
the  wealth  producing  quality  of 
wisely-made  public  improve- 
ments as  a  factor  in  navine  the 


The  pay-as-you-go  plan  only  tiis- 
courages  "extravagance"  li\ 
making  it  difficult  and  costK 
if  not  impossible  to  secure 
needed  public  improvements. 
— National  Municipal  Review. 


BURNS-McDONNELL-SMITH 

Engineering  Company 
CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

Water  Supply,  Waterworks,    Sewerage   and    Sewage   Disposal,  Power  Plants,  Gas  Plants, 
Valuations  and  Rate  Investigations  of  Municipal  Utilities 


LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
Marsh-Strong  Bldg. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 
Interstate  Bldg. 


Protection  for  the  Medium.  Sized  Community 

LaFrance 
Brockway  Torpedo 

This   sturdy    apparatus    consists    of    a    Brockway 

Truck  on  which  is  mounted  American  LaFrance  fire 

fighting  equipment.    It  is  furnished  in  either  single  or 

double  tank  combination  cars,  triple  tank 

chemical  cars  or  combination  pumping,  chemical, 

and  hose  cars. 

The  LaFrance  Brockway  Torpedo  is  power- 
ful, easy  to  operate,  and  dependable. 

The  different  models  of  the  LaFrance  Brock- 
way Torpedo  are  described  in  detail  in  specially 
illustrated  literature,  which  we  have  prepared  to 
meet  your  request.    May  we  send  it  to  you? 
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MEETING    PLACE 
CHANGED 

As  we  were  about  to  go  to  press  with  this  issue,  news  was 
received  that  the  Hotel  Del  Monte  had  been  destroyed  by 
fire,  and  that  other  arrangements  would  have  to  be  made 
for  holding  the  League  convention. 

News  of  the  disaster  spread  quickly  to  all  parts  of  the 
state.  It  was  followed  shortly  by  messages  from  a  number 
of  neighboring  cities  in  Northern  California  offering  to 
provide  a  meeting  place  for  the  convention. 

However,  the  Monterey  peninsula  communities,  ever 
resourceful,  took  hold  of  the  problem  immediately  and 
succeeded  in  securing  the  Asilomar  near  Pacific  Grove  and 
only  a  short  distance  from  Del  Monte. 

The  Asilomar  was  recently  constructed  by  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  with  special  facilities  for 
holding  conventions  and  housing  as  many  as  500  delegates. 

Address  all  requests  for  reservations  to  F.  P.  Foster, 
Secretary  Convention  Committee,  Monterey,  California. 

We  are  assured  that  the  accommodations  will  be  ample 
for  all  who  come. 

Those  traveling  by  railroad  may  purchase  tickets  direct 
to  Asilomar  as  there  is  a  station  there. 
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Official  Call  of  the  Convention 

I    League  of  California  Municipalities   | 


To  all  Councilmen  and  other  Officials 

of  the  Cities  and  Towns  of  California: 

You  are  hereby  respectfully  notified  that  the  twenty-sixth 
annual  convention  of  the  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte, 
Monterey,  Cahfornia,  October  6th  to  10th,  1924. 

It  is  urged  that  each  city  and  town  in  the  state  have  one 
or  more  representatives  in  attendance.  Every  city  or  town 
official,  elective  or  appointive,  is  entitled  to  attend  the 
convention  as  a  delegate  and  participate  in  the  discussions. 

The  people  of  Monterey  are  making  elaborate  preparations 
for  the  occasion,  and  promise  that  the  Convention  will  be 
enjoyable,  as  well  as  profitable. 

Make  your  reservations  early. 

Respectfully, 

CHARLES  N.  KIRKBRIDE, 

President. 

WM.  J.  LOCKE, 

Executive  Secretary. 
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HOTEL  RATES  AT  THE  CONVENTION 

HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Single  room  with  l>ath             

$  9.00  per 

lay 

Single  room  without  bath           

7.50   " 

Double  room  and  bath,  2  person 
Double  room  no  bath,  2  persons 
Two  single  rooms,  bath  between 
Two  double  rooms,  bath  between 

.  17.00   " 
14.00   " 
9.00    " 
8.00    " 

(To  accommodate  four  persons) 

HOTEL  MONTEREY 

Single  room  with  bath 

Single  room  without  bath 

Double  room  with  bath 

Double  room  no  hath                   

$  2.50  per 
.     1.50    " 
3.50    " 
2.50    " 

lay 

HOTEL  FEDERAL 

Single  room 
Double  room 

$   1.25  per 

2.00  to  $: 

lav 
.50 

(No  private  baths  in  the  hotel) 

HOTEL  CASPAR 

.Single  room 
Double  room 

(No  private  baths  in  the  hotel) 

$  1.50  per 
2.00    " 

lay 

HOTEL  ROYAL 

Single  room 
Double  room 

(No  private  baths  in  the  hotel) 

$  1.50  to  $. 
1.50  to?. 

.00 
.00 

HOTEL  KIMBALL 

Single  room  without  bath 
Double  room  without  bath 
Double  room  with  bath 
Suite  for  4  people  with  bath 

$  2.00  per 
2.50    " 
4.00    " 
7.00    " 

lay 

PACIFIC  GROVE  HOTELS 

CENTRELI .A :     $]  .00  to  $2.50  per  day,  meals  50  cents  each. 

DEL  MAR :     Single,  ?1 .50  with  bath;  $2.50  Double 

$2.50-$3.50. 

HOME  INN:     Single,  room  and  board,  $15— Double  $28  per  week. 

EL  CARMELLO  INN:    $10.00  to  $16.00  per  week 

European. 
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PROGRAM 

of  the 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention 

of  the 

LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA 
MUNICIPALITIES 

at 
MONTEREY,  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  6-10,  1924 


MONDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  7,  1924 

10  o'clock  A.  M.  Sharp 

Entire  Body 

OPENING Charles  N.  Kirkbride,  President  of 

the  League. 

"WELCOME" Benjamin    F.    Wright,    Mayor    of 

Monterey. 

RESPONSE Beverly     L.     Hodghead,     Former 

President  of  the  League. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY Wm.  J.  Locke. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY-TRE.\SURER H.  A.  Mason. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCT.  6,  1924 

2  o'clock  P.  M.  Sharp 

Entire  Body 

MY  IMPRESSIONS  OF  EUROPEAN  CITIES Ernest  J.  Mott. 

COMMUNITY  BUILDING Chas.  E.  Ashbumer,  City  Manager 

of  Stockton. 
EXPEDITING     COMMUNITY    DEVELOPMENT 

THROUH  PROPOSED  LEGISLATION G.  Gordon  Whitnall,  Director,  Los 

Angeles  City  Planning  Commis- 

HOW  BERKELEY  HAS  MADE  USE  OF  THE  REFER- 
ENCE BUREAU  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY John   N.   Edy,    City  M.anager  for 

Berkeley. 
SHOULD  THE  CITIES  IMPOSE  A  G.\SOLINE  TAX?...  Archer  Bowden,    City  Attorney  of 

"^     San  Jose. 
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9  o'clock  P.  M. 
Reception  and  Ball 
with  old-time  Spanish  dancing  between  numbers 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  7,  1924 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  Sharp 
Entire  Body 

THE  MUNICIPAL  CAMPS  OF  LOS  ANGELES Charles  B.  Raitt,  Superintendent  of 

Playgrounds,  Los  Angeles. 
COMMENTS  ON  CERTAIN  PENDING  CONSTITU- 
TIONAL AMENDMENTS Robert  L.  Shinn.  City  Attorney  of 

Sacramento. 
PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  OUR  STATE  ZONING 

LAW Hon.  Frank  B.  Stringham.  Mayor  of 

Berkeley. 
SUGGESTED  -AMENDMENTS  TO  OUR  ELECTION 

LAWS Hon.  Albert  A.  Rosenshine,  Member 

of  the  Assembly. 
SELLING  GOOD  GOVERNMENT  TO  THE  PEOPLE. . .  Prof.  Samuel  C.  May. 

Professor  Cottrell,  Mayor  of  Palo  Alto,  will  participate  in  the  discussion  on  this  subject. 

RECESS 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON 
Inspection  of  the  Cities  and  Communities  on  Monterey  Peninsula 

TUESDAY  EVENING 
Cabaret  Dinner 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  8,  1924 
9  o'clock  A.  M.  Sharp 

The  general  meeting  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  City  Managers'  Association  of  California. 
The  City  Attorneys  and  the  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors  meeting  in  their  respective 
departments. 

INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS Clifton  E.  Hickok,  Chairman,  City 

Manager,  Alameda. 
THE  VALUE  TO  THE  CITY  MANAGER  OF  A  CIVIC 

SPIRIT H.     F.     Scoville,     City    Manager, 

Monrovia. 
FUNCTIONS  OF  AN  ASSISTANT  CITY  MANAGER       C.     W.     Koiner,    City    Manager, 

,  Pasadena. 

THE   SAN    FRANCISCO    BAY   ORGANIZATION    OF 

CITY  MANAGERS John     N.     Edy.     City     Manager, 

Berkeley. 
HOW  FAR  SHOULD  A  CITY  GO  IN  COMMERCIAL 

ENTERPRISES H.    C.    BottorfT.    City    Manager, 

Sacramento. 
Mr.  Bottorff  has  just  returned  from  the  Montreal  Convention  of  the  International  Association 
of  City  Managers  and  will  also  speak  upon  his  experiences  there.) 

A  CODE  OF  ETHICS  FOR  CITY  MANAGERS R.     M.     Dorton,     City    Manager, 

Pittsburg. 
Election  of  officers  of  the  City  Manager  Section. 
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WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCTOBER  8,  1924 

Department  of  City  Attorneys 

9  o'clock  A.  M.  Sharp 


COMMENTS  ON  RECENT  COURT  DECISIONS Hartley    A.     Post  let  hwaite.     City 

Attorney    of    Sonoma    and    San 
Bnino. 
E.  J.  Sinclair,  City  Attorney  of  Berkeley,  under  this  head,  will  follow  with  a  discussion 
of  the  recent  Los  Angeles  Zoning  decisions. 
ARE   THE   CITIES   LOSING   CONTROL  OF   THEIR 

LOCALTAFFAIRS? Symposium. 

JOINT  .OUTFALL    SEWERS    BY    TWO    OR    MORE 

CITIES Ray  L.  Morrow,  City  Attorney  of 

Glendale. 

MUNICIPALILICENSES A.     F.     Bray,    City    Attorney    of 

Martinez. 
THE  RIGHT  TO  EMPLOY  A  SCIENTIFIC  APPRAISOR 

OF  PROPERTY  FOR  ASSESSMENT  PURPOSES. Symposium. 
SUGGESTED     AMENDMENTS     TO     OUR     STREET 

LAWS Charles  N.  Kirkbride. 

NEW  LEGISLATION  FOR  MUNICIPALITIES Norman  E.  Malcolm,  City  Attorney 

of  Palo  Alto. 

Unfinished  Business 

New  Business 

Election  of  Officers 

WEDNESDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  8,  1924 

Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors 

9  o'clock  A.M.  Sharp 

SIMPLIFIED  FILING A.    J.    Van    Wis,    City    Clerk    of 

Glendale. 

THE  MODIFIED  FORM  OF  ACCOUNTING Symposium. 

EQUALIZATION  OF  TAX  ASSESSMENTS James  G.  Stafford. 

MODERNIZED   SYSTEM   OF   AUDITING   AND   AC- 
COUNTING  Johii  ^-  Myers,  City  Auditor  of  Los 

Angeles. 

Unfinished  Business 

New  Business 
Election  of  Officers 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON,  OCT.  8,  1924 

General  Body 

2  o'clock  P.  M.  Sharp 

THE  ACTIVATED  SLUDGE  PLANT  AT  LODI L.  F.  Barzellotti,  City  Engineer  of 

Lodi. 

BUDGET  CONTROL J-    H.    Jamison,     Budget    Control 

Officer  of  the  City  of  Berkeley. 
SOME  MODERN   PROCESSES  OF  WATER  TREAT- 
MENT   AND   WHAT   MAY    BE    EXPECTED   OF 

THEM  Chas.  Oilman  Hyde,  Prof.  Sanitary 

Engineering,  LTniversity  of  Cali- 
fornia. 
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PKKl'AUIN(i   TIIK    PLANS  AND  SPI-XIFICATIONS 

FOR  STREET  WORK C.  C.  K. 


REVIEW   AND  PRE- VIEW  O 
TION  IN  CALFFORNIA 


llliist  rat  ions  with  moving  pictures. 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  OCT.  8,  1924 
General  Body 
8  o'clock  P.  M. 
POWER  SITUA- 


Cliarjps    E.    Hewes,    Former    Pres 
ilent  of  the  League. 


THURSDAY  MORNING,  OCT.  9,  1924 

Entire  Body 

9  o'clock  A.  M.  Sharp 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions 

Selection  of  the  Next  Place  of  Meeting 

Election  of  Officers 

Unfinished  Business 

Adjournment 


A  WORD  TO  THE  LEADING  SPEAKERS 


It  has  been  the  practice  in  recent 
years  to  urge  our  leading  speakers  to 
talk  from  notes  rather  than  read  from 
a  paper. 

Unless  one  is  a  trained  elocutionist 
the  reading  of  a  paper  is  often  a  mon- 
otonous proceeding.  Such  is  not  the 
case  when  a  person  speaks  extem- 
poraneously. The  audience  pays  much 
closer    attention    to    the    speaker    when 


he  talks  to  them  than  when  he  talks  at 
them,  and  most  public  officials  are 
better  talkers  than  readers.  The  leading 
speakers  are  requested  to  bring  a  type- 
written copy  of  their  papers  for  the 
reporter.  Those  who  prefer  to  have 
their  address  published  as  delivered, 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  go  over 
the  reporter's  transcript  and  make  such 
corrections  as  they  desire. 
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League  of  California  Municipalities 
HEALTH  OFFICERS'  SECTION 

OCTOBER  6th  to  9th,  1924 

MONDAY,  OCTOBER  6th 

MORNING— 9  A.M. 

All  Health  Officers  and  Visitors  to  the  Health  Officers'  Section  are  requested  to  register 
in  this  Section. 

MORNING— 10  A.M. 

The  Health  Officers'  Section  meets  with  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  in  Joint 
Session. 

"SOME  MODERN  PROCESSES  OF  WATER  TRE.\T- 
MENT   AND   WHAT   MAY    BE   EXPECTED    OF 

THEM" Professor    Charles    Oilman    Hyde, 

University  of  California. 

AFTERNOON— 1 :30  P.M. 

OPENING  OF  HEALTH  OFFICERS'  CONFERENCE. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  Fenton  P.  Foster,   Secretary  Con- 

vention    Committee,     Monterey 
Peninsula  Communities. 

ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME  R.  C.  Main.  M.  D.  County  Health 

Officer,  Monterey. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRE.SS  Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie,  Secretary, 

California  State  Board  of  Health. 

ADDRESS  W.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary, 

League     of     California     Munici- 
palities. 


SCIENTIFIC  PROGRAM 

TYPHOID    FEVER-THE    SANTA    ANA    TYPH(JID 

FEVER  EPIDEMIC  Dr.   W,    Leland    Mitchell,    Health 

Officer,   Orange  County. 

Dr.  A,  F.  Gillihan,  District  Health 
Officer. 

Dr.  C.  H,  Halliday.  Epidemiologist, 
California  State  Board  of  Health. 

THE    MENACE    OF    CROSS    CONNECTIONS    IN    A 

PUBLIC  WATER  SUPPLY R-    F.    Goudey     California    State 

Board  of  Health. 


MONDAY  EVENING 
Reception     and     Ball     to     All    Visitors   Given    by    Monterey     Peninsula    Coramuniti 
Hotel  Del  Monte. 
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TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  7th 
FORENOON-9  A.  M. 
DIPHTHERIA    IMMUNIZATION    IN    AN    INSTITU- 
TION   Dr.  F.  O.  Butler,  Superintendent, 

Sonoma  State  Home. 
DIPHTHERIA     IMMUNIZATION     IN     THE     COM- 
MUNITY  Dr.  J.  W.  Morgan,  Health  Officer, 

Modesto. 

SCARLET  FEVER  AND  THE  DICK  TEST Dr.  W.  H.  Kellogg.  Director,  State 

Hygienic  Laboratory. 

INTRADERMAL  VACCINATION  AGAINST  SMALL- 
POX  J.    N.    Force   M.    D.;    Or.    P.    H., 

Associate  Professor  of  Epidemi- 
ology,   University   of  California. 

MODERN  PUBLIC  HEALTH Dr.  A.  J.  Chesley,  Secretary,  Minne- 
sota State  Board  of  Health. 

AFTERNOON— 

Scenic  Drives  given  by  Monterey  Peninsula  Communities. 
EVENING— 

Dinner  at  Del  Monte  to  League  of  California  Municipalities. 

During  the  dinner  an  elaborate  program  of  entertainment  will  be  given  and  will  be 
continued  throughout  the  evening.     EVERYBODY  IS  EXPECTED  TO  BE  PRESENT. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  8th 

FORENOON— 9  A.  M. 

SANITATION  IN  AUTOMOBILE  CAMPS Edward  T.  Ross,   California  State 

Board  of  Health. 

FOOD    POISONING   DUE    TO    BACTERIA   OF   THE 

PARATYPHOID  GROUP Dr.     Karl     F.     Meyer,     Director. 

Hooper  Foundation  for  Medical 
Research,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  IN  UTAH Dr.    T.   B.   Beaty,   Health  Officer, 

State  of  Utah. 

SYPHILIS— A  PUBLIC  HEALTH  PROBLEM Dr.  A.  M.  Rogers,  Dr.  A.  R.  Rogers 

—Los  Angeles  City  Health  De- 
partment. 

AFTERNOON— 1 :30  P.  M.— Business  Session. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSES  ASSOCIATION 

THE   PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE'S  DUTY  TOWARD 

THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION 

Miss  Mary  E.  Davis,  R.  N.,  Bureau 
of  Child  Hygiene. 
WHAT  THE  HEALTH  OFFICER  EXPECTS  OF  THE 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSE J.  J.  Sippy,  M.  D.,  District  Health 

Officer  of  San  Joaquin  County. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  NURSING Miss    Dorothy     Ledyard,    R.    N., 

American  Red  Cross. 

COUNTY  HEALTH  UNIT Dr.  P.  W.  Covington;  International 

Health  Board. 

EVENING— 

ABALONE  NECTAR  DINNER  AT  HIGHLANDS  INN. 

The  .\nnual  Social  Gathering  of  the  Health  Officers'  Section. 
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THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  9th 


FORENOON-9  A.  M. 


STANDARD   FOR   BOARDING   HOMES   FOR   CHII^ 

^^^^  Geneva  Orcutt,   R.  N.,  Children's 

Agent,  State  Board  of  Charities. 

RODENT  PLAGUE j.  C.  Perry.  M.  D.,  Senior  Surgeon 

U.  S.  P.  H.  S. 

CONTROL  OF  DIPHTHERIA  (Moving  Picture  Film)     Dr.   Alvin   Powell,   Director.    Ala- 
meda County  Health  Center. 


^^i^^fi^/h< 


YOSEMITE  NATIONAL  PARK  WANTS  THE 
1925  CONVENTION 


September  19,   1924. 
To  the  City  Council,  Members, 

League  of  California  Municipalities: 
Gentlemen: 

We  understand  that  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  will  hold  their 
next  convention  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  October  6th  to  10th,  1924,  and  it  is 
our  purpose  to  prevail  upon  the  delegates  to  select  as  a  meeting  place  for  the  next 
convention  Yosemite  National  Park. 

Yosemite  is  reached  by  a  side  trip  from  Merced  via  the  Yosemite  \'allevf 
Railroad  and  the  side  trip  fare  from  Merced  to  Yosemite  is  $13.50  for  the  round 
trip  which  includes  automobile  stage  transportation  within  the  Park. 

Excellent  accommodations  are  provided  in  Yosemite  on  the  European  Plan, 
$1.50  per  day  and  up,  and  on  the  American  Plan,  $4.00  per  day  and  up.  You 
will  find  enclosed  some  descriptive  literature  which  gives  adequate  information 
concerning  accommodations,  side  trips,  &c.,  and  the  undersigned  will  be  pleased 
to  furnish  any  additional  information  you  may  desire  or  request. 

We  shall  appreciate  it  if  you  will  place  this  letter  with  enclosures  in  the  hands 
of  your  delegate. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  WHITE. 

General  Manager. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  ALSO  WANTS  THE 
1925  MEETING 


September  30,   1924. 
To  the  Members  of  the 

League  of  California  Municipalities. 
Gentlemen: 

The  San  Francisco  Convention  and  Tourist  League,  representing  the  citizens 
of  San  Francisco,  has  the  honor  to  extend  to  you  a  cordial  invitation  to  hold  your 
1925  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  and  pledges  you  a  hearty  and  enthusiastic  welcome. 
Should   you    desire    to   hold    your   meetings    in    our   magnificent    Exposition 
Auditorium,  you  will  be  granted  use  of  necessary  halls  free  of  any  expense. 
Trusting  we  may  have  the  pleasure  of  entertaining  you  in  1925,  we  are 
Yours  very  truly, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  CONVENTION  &  TOURIST  LEAGUE 
H.  H.  Main, 

Executive  Secretary. 


FUTURE  CONVENTIONS 


As  announced  elsewhere,  the  Yosemite 
National  Park  and  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  are  after  the  1925  convention. 

The  matter  of  selecting  a  meeting 
place  is  one  of  great  importance,  and  one 
which  necessarily  must  receive  more 
attention  in  the  future  than  it  has  in 
the  past.  The  League  has  grown  to 
such  a  size  that  its  annual  conventions 
can  no  longer  be  properly  cared  for  by  a 
small  city  or  a  place  which  does  not 
have  proper  facilities  for  housing  the 
delegates. 

It  is  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  a 
large  hotel  which  can  accommodate 
under  one  roof  all  or  nearly  all  the  dele- 
gates and,  at  the  same  time,  furnish 
suitable  halls  and  committee  rooms, 
provides  the  best  meeting  place. 

Other  matters  of  importance  are  the 
hotel  rates  and  railroad  fares.  An 
organization  which  brings  six  or  seven 
hundred  people  to  a  hotel,  is  entitled  to 
a  lot  of  consideration  in  the  way  of 
reduced  rates.  This  should  be  an  im- 
portant factor  in  determining  the  selec- 


tion of  a  meeting  place.  So  far  as 
traveling  expenses  are  concerned,  we 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
many  delegates  now  drive  to  the  con- 
vention by  automobile.  However,  there 
is  a  goodly  number  who  still  prefer  to 
use  the  railroad,  and  for  that  reason 
the  question  of  railroad  fare  is  another 
important  consideration.  During  the 
summer  and  up  to  October  1st  each  year 
the  railroads  maintain  a  low  rate.  After 
October  1st,  they  have  what  are  known 
as  winter  excursion  tickets,  which  are 
sold  on  Fridays,  Saturdays  and  Sun- 
days, and  are  good  for  returning  any 
time  within  sixteen  days. 

All  the  foregoing  matters  should  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  at  the  hands 
of  the  delegates  in  reaching  a  deter- 
mination as  to  the  best  place  for  holding 
future  conventions. 


Since  writing  the  above,  information 
has  been  received  that  San  Bernardino, 
Pasadena  and  Santa  Barbara  are  also 
seeking  the  1925  convention. 
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Prominent  Men  Who  Will  Address  the 
Convention  at  Monterey 


JOHN  S.  MYERS, 
City  Auditor,  Los  Axgeles 


John  S.  Myers  is  a  "Hoosier"  by  birth, 
a  product  from  the  "Banks  of  the 
Wabash." 

The  public  schools  and  the  Ladoga 
Normal  College  and  business  institute 
fitted  him  for  a  teacher  which  vocation 
engaged  him  for  two  or  three  terms, 
then  a  couple  of  years  in  general  mer- 
cantile business. 

In  the  middle  eighties  the  tide  of 
immigration  was  sweeping  over  Western 
Kansas  and  he  found  himself  in  its 
onward  march  that  swept  that  state's 
last  frontier  beyond  its  western  border. 

He  was  attracted  by  a  beautiful  virgin 
locality  fifty  miles  south  of  Dodge  City, 
near  the  then  Indian  Territory.  Settlers 
came  rapidly.  Sod  houses  were  every- 
where and  young  Myers  soon  staked  a 
"claim,"  160  acres,  and  in  a  short  time 


moved  into  his  own  12x14  shanty  with 
only  buffalo  grass  sod  for  a  floor. 

During  a  six  years'  residence  here  he 
was  one  of  the  active  organizers  of  Clark 
County  and  also  in  starting  the  town 
of  Ashland.  Aided  the  establishment  of 
the  County  Seat  and  was  the  first  County 
Clerk.  Was  connected  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  town's  first  newspaper  and 
experienced  many  of  the  trying  and 
tragic  incidents  of  frontier  life. 

In  the  early  nineties  Mr.  Myers  settled 
in  Los  Angeles.  Several  years'  connection 
with  one  of  the  large  title  companies 
and  various  terms  as  Clerk  of  the 
Superior  Court  and  Deputy  County 
Treasurer  were  followed  by  employment 
in  two  Los  Angeles  banks  which  connec- 
tion was  severed  when  he  became  City 
Auditor  in  1910  and  has  continued  to 
succeed  himself  every  two  years,  always 
at  the  Primaries  with  negligible  opposi- 
tion. 

In  politics  Mr.  Myers  is  a  Republican — 
Progressive  type. 

At  all  times  maintains  a  keen  interest 
in  city  and  civic  aflfairs. 

Is  Treasurer  of  the  Los  .Angeles  City 
Club,  the  largest  civic  forum  in  the 
West. 

In  fraternal  affairs  active  but  not  a 
"jiner" — though  widely  known  in 
Knights  of  Pythias  circles,  both  locally 
and  throughout  the  state. 

Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church. 

Mr.  Myers  will  talk  on  "Modernized 
System  of  Auditing  and  Accounting." 
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Hon.  FRANK  D.  STRINGHAM, 
Mayor  of  Berkeley. 

Mayor  Frank  D.  Stringham  of  Berkeley 
was  born  in  Topeka,  Kanas,  in  1872. 
He  came  to  California  in  1886  and  at- 
tended Berkeley  High  School  for  one 
year.  He  returned  to  California  again 
in  1891  and  entered  the  University  of 
California  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1895.  After  that  he  studied  law  in  San 
Francisco  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1897,  and  was  appointed  chief 
clerk  in  the  office  of  the  City  and  County 
Attorney  in  1898. 

In  1905  he  married  Juliet  White 
Garber,  daughter  of  Judge  John  Garber 
and  immediately  moved  to  Berkeley 
where  he  has  ever  since  been  a  resident. 
He  was  appointed  City  Attorney  of 
Berkeley  in  1909  and  served  two  years 
under  Mayor  Hodgehead's  administra- 
tion. He  was  again  appointed  City 
Attorney  in  1915  and  served  three  years 
during  the  administration  of  Mayor 
Samuel  C.  Irving.     He  resigned  in  1918 


to  become  Chief  of  the  Enforcement 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra- 
tion for  California.  He  also  served  three 
years  as  president  of  the  City  Planning 
Commission  of  Berkeley. 

Mr.  Stringham  was  manager  of  the 
campaign  to  secure  amendments  to  the 
Charter  which  would  establish  the  City 
Manager  form  of  government  in  Berkeley, 
which  amendments  were  approved  at  an 
election  held  on  Jan.  20,  1923.  Mr. 
Stringham  was  selected  as  candidate  of 
the  Municipal  League  for  Mayor  and 
was  elected  at  an  election  held  on  May  1, 
1923.  He  has  for  many  years  taken  an 
active  interest  in  municipal  affairs,  having 
written  articles  on  various  subjects  for 
"Pacific  Municipalities,"  "The  Architect 
and  Engineer,"  "Transactions  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club,"  and  other  local 
publications.  He  had  made  many  public 
addresses  on  political  and  municipal 
subjects  in  various  cities  in  California 
and  elsewhere.  He  has  made  a  particular 
study  of  zoning  and  City  Planning  and 
was  for  several  years  a  member  of  the 
American  Institute  of  City  Planning 
and  is  now  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Social  and  Political  Science. 
He  has  been  retained  as  counsel  in  many 
cases  involving  questions  of  municipal 
law,  notably  in  the  Stockton  Street 
Tunnel  case,  and  cases  involving  zoning, 
building  restrictions,  false  imprisonment, 
annexation,  etc. 

His  present  official  term  as  Mayor  of 
Berkeley  and  member  of  the  Board  of 
Education  expires  July  1,  1927. 

Mayor  Stringham  will  talk  on  "Pro- 
posed Amendments  to  the  State  Zoning 
Law." 
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MAYOR  WRIGHT  of  Monterey 
Mayor  Benjamin  F.  Wright  of  Mon- 
terey is  president  of  the  Palace  Drug 
Company  of  Monterey,  Del  Monte  and 
Carmel;  president  of  the  Monterey 
Heights  Building  Corporation  which  owns 
the  beautiful  Monterey  Heights  sub- 
division in  the  city  of  Monterey;  and 
vice-president  of  the  California  Real 
Estate  Association.  Mayor  Wright  will 
deliver  the  address  of  welcome. 


A.  J.  VAN  WIE, 
CiTV  Clerk,  City  of  Gle.ndale. 
A.  J.  Van  Wie,  City  Clerk  of  Glendale, 
was  born  in  Mason  City,  Iowa,  January 
15,  1880.  After  leaving  school  he  entered 
the  newspaper  field,  working  in  the 
various  departments  of  the  craft.  In 
1913,  he  moved  with  his  family  to 
Tropico,  California,  where  for  four  years 
he  conducted  the  Tropico  Sentinel,  a 
live  weekly  newspaper  devoted  to  the 
civic  interests  of  that  community.  In 
1917  he  sold  his  interest  in  the  newspaper 
and  was  appointed  City  Clerk.  In  1918 
Tropico  was  consolidated  with  Glendale. 
With  the  consolidation  Mr.  Van  Wie 
was  appointed  as  clerk  in  the  Police 
Department  where  he  established  the 
filing  system  still  in  use. 


In  1920  he  was  advanced  to  chief 
clerk  of  the  Public  Works  Department. 
This  department,  at  that  time,  embraced 
records  of  Engineer,  Street  Superin- 
tendent, Building  Superintendent,  and 
Health  Officer.  While  in  this  capacity 
Mr.  Van  Wie  reorganized  the  records 
and  established  a  system  of  filing  that 
has  proved  efficient. 

In  1921  Mr.  Van  Wie  was  appointed 
City  Clerk  to  fill  out  unexpired  term 
until  April,  1925.  The  City  Clerk's 
office,  during  this  period,  has  developed 
from  one  employe  in  1921  to  five  at  the 
present  date,  and  the  records  are,  under 
his  system,  efficiently  available. 

Mr.  Van  Wie  will  address  the  Depart- 
ment of  Clerks,  Auditors  and  Assessors 
on  "Simplified  Filing." 

L.  F.  BARZELLOTTI, 

City  Engineer  of  Lodi. 

Born  in  Florence,  Italy,  graduated 
from  the  "Dante  High  School"  in  that 
city  in  1875;  graduated  as  an  A.  M.  in 
the  University  of  Pisa  in  1879;  graduated 
as  a  Civil  Engineer  from  the  School  of 
.'Application  for  Civil  Engineers  in  the 
University  of  Rome  in  1882;  graduated 
as  doctor  in  chemistry  and  mineralogy 
in  the  University  of  Florence  in  1884; 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Italian 
army  ending  term  of  service  with  the 
grade  of  captain  in  1889;  came  to 
California  in  1891;  was  consulting  en- 
gineer in  gold  mines  from  1892  to  1895; 
was  consulting  engineer  for  the  Tesla 
Coal  Mines  and  Carnegie  Brick  and 
Pottery  Company  from  1898  to  1908; 
engaged  in  railroad  construction  from 
1909  to  1911;  was  appointed  city  en- 
gineer of  the  City  of  Lodi  in  1912,  which 
position  he  still  occupies. 

Mr.  Barzellotti  will  tell  the  convention 
all  about  the  "Activated  Sludge  Method" 
of  Sewage  Disposal  which  has  been  used 
so  successfully  in  Lodi. 
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CHARLES  EDWARD  ASHBURNER, 
born  Bombay,  India,  May  9th,  1870; 
educated  in  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many. 

On  leaving  college  was  employed  by 
the  United  States  government  on  rivers 
and  harbor  work  for  a  short  time.  From 
1890  to  1896  was  engineer  in  charge  of 
real  estate  development  for  the  late 
Lewis  Ginter  at  Richmond,  Va.  From 
1896  to  1899  was  manager  of  building 
and  contracting  firm  in  New  York  City. 
From  1899  to  1900  in  the  West  Indies 
on  railroad  and  harbor  surveys;  1900  to 
1903  in  the  Maintenance  of  Way  Depart- 
ment of  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway; 
1903-1908  engaged  in  railroad  contract- 
ing. From  April,  1908,  to  July  1st,  1911, 
City  Manager  of  Staunton,  Va.,  where 
the  City  Manager  form  of  government 
was  first  inaugurated.  July,  1911,  to 
January  1st,  1914,  doing  special  en- 
gineering work  for  the  American  Railways 
Company  of  Philadelphia.  January  1st, 
1914,  to  September  1st,  1918,  City 
Manager  of  Springfield,  Ohio;  September 


1st,  1918,  to  September  1st,  1923,  City 
Manager  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  sincc 
that  date  employed  as  City  Manager  ar 
Stockton,  California. 

Married  in  1896  to  Cora  L.  Hobson, 
ilaughter  of  J.  Haskins  Hobson  of  Rich- 
mond, Va.    Four  children. 

Mr.  Ashburner  will  talk  on  "Com- 
!/i unity  Building." 


NORMAN  E.  MALCOLM, 

CiTV    Attorney    of    Palo    Alto    and 
Vice-President  of  the  League. 

.'\  native  son.  In  early  life,  he  taught 
in  public  schools  of  the  state,  afterwards 
graduating  from  the  law  department  of 
Stanford  University.  Was  admitted  to 
the  bar  of  the  State  of  California  in 
1896.  Was  a  member  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  California  of  the  1897 
session.  Afterwards  was  appointed  by 
President  William  McKinley  as  United 
States  Judge  for  Alaska.  On  his  return 
from  Alaska  he  located  in  Palo  Alto  in 
1902,  where  he  was  appointed  city 
attorney,  having  served  continuoush- 
in  that  capacity  since  that  time. 

During  the  past  few  years  he  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  to  municipal 
work,  and  is  very  much  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  Municipal  League,  believing 
it  does  much  good  in  the  state,  by 
bringing  about  co-operation  between 
the  several  cities  and  towns.  The  matter 
of  securing  proper  municipal  legislation 
at  Sacramento  by  and  through  the 
co-operation  of  our  cities  and  towns  is 
one  of  great  importance.  He  has  been  a 
delegate  annually,  from  Palo  Alto,  to 
those  municipal  conventions. 

Mr.  Malcolm's  address  will  be  "Desir- 
able New  Legislation  for  Our  Munici- 
palities." 
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CLIFTON  E.  HICKOK. 

Born,  1880  at  St.  Joseph,  Missouri. 
Raised  in  Portland,  Oregon,  since  1881. 
Profession,  Civil  Engineer.  Education, 
University  of  Oregon  and  University  of 
California.  Graduated  in  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, University  of  California,  1908. 

Engineering  Experience — Railroads, 
irrigation,  hydro-electric  plants,  water 
supply — municipal.  City  Engineer,  Ala- 
meda, 1917-1921.  City  Manager, 
Alameda,  1921   to  date. 

Served  as  Captain  of  Engineers  in 
U.  S.  Army  during  World  War.  .At 
present  Major  of  Engineers  in  U.  S. 
Reserve  Army,  Commanding  Officer  of 
444th  Engineer  Battalion. 

Member  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers,  American  Legion  and  Rotarv 
Club. 

Mr.  Hickok  is  president  of  the  City 
Manager's  Association  of  California. 


ROBKR-||L.  SHINN. 

Born' December  15th,  1865,  at  Rock 
Creek  near  Baker  City,  Oregon.  Moved 
with  parents  to  Lassen  County,  Cali- 
fornia, in  1870;  located  on  stock  ranch 
fifty  miles  from  County  Seat  and  twelve 
miles  from  nearest  neighbor;  lived  on 
ranch  to  the  age  of  fourteen  years  when 
he  moved  to  Susanville,  the  County 
Seat,  and  took  an  apprenticeship  in  the 
country  newspaper;  followed  the  news- 
paper game  about  five  years  then  took 
up  the  study  of  law;  admitted  to  practice 
in  local  Superior  Court  in  1882  and  in 
Supreme  Court  of  California  May,  1894. 
Moved  in  December,  190.3  to  Sacramento, 
where  he  has  since  remained;  has  been 
City  Attorney  of  the  City  of  Sacramento 
since  September  1st,  1920. 

Mr.  Shinn  will  address  the  convention 
on  "Pending  Constitutional  Amendments." 


RAY  L.  MORROW, 

City  Attorney,  City  of  Glendale. 

Born  at  Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  in  1892, 
and  removed  to  California  in  1905. 
Graduated  from  Glendale  High  School 
in  1910;  entered  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  and  after  obtaining 
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an  A.  B.  degree  graduated  in  law  from 
the  same  institution  in  1916.  Practiced 
law  in  Los  Angeles  until  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1917,  entering  the  Navy  at 
that  time.  After  completing  a  short 
course  at  the  Naval  .'\cademy  at  An- 
napolis, served  as  a  commissioned  officer 
overseas  until  June,  1919.  In  July,  1922, 
was  appointed  as  Deputy  City  Attorney 
of  the  City  of  Glendale  and  in  May,  1923, 
was  appointed  as  City  Attorney  to 
succeed  the  Honorable  Hartley  Shaw, 
now  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Los 
Angeles  County. 

Mr.  Morrow  will  talk  on  "The  Legal 
Obstacles  of  Joint  Outfall  Sewers  by  Two  or 
More  Municipalities." 


CHARLES  OILMAN  HYDE. 

Mr.  Hyde  is  a  graduate  in  Sanitary 
Engineering,  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Member,  Pacific  Associa- 
tion of  Consulting  Engineers,  American 
Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  American 
Public  Health  Association,  American 
and  New  England  Water  Works  Asso- 
ciations and  other  professional  societies. 

Mr.  Hyde  is  Professor  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  in  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  charge  of  the  course  in  Sanitary 
and  Municipal  Engineering  in  the  De- 
partment of  Civil  Engineering.  He  is 
Consultant  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  sanitation  of  the  National  Parks, 
and  Consultant  to  the  California  State 
Board  of  Health.  His  consulting  pro- 
fessional practice  covers  problems  of 
water  supply,  sewerage  and  sewage 
disposal,  municipal  refuse  collection  and 
disposal,  and  those  of  general  sanitation. 

Mr.  Hyde  will  talk  on  "Some  Modern 
Processes  of  Water  Treatment  and  What 
May  Be  Expected  of  Them." 


CLYDE  C.  KENNEDY, 

Engineer  for  Walnut  Creek,  Morgan  Hill 
and  Other  Municipalities. 

Member  American  Society  of  Civil 
Engineers. 

Born  in  Indiana,  forty-three  years 
ago.  Graduate  of  Earlham  College, 
Indiana,  and  holds  a  Master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  California. 

With  the  exception  of  three  years 
spent  in  railroad  work,  principally  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Lines,  entire  experi- 
ence has  been  in  municipal  engineering 
work  in  the  Middle  West  and  California. 

For  nearly  eight  years,  First  Assistant 
City  Engineer  and  City  Engineer  of 
Berkeley  and  for  over  five  years  has 
maintained  an  office  in  independent 
practice  in  San  Francisco,  specializing 
in  municipal  work. 

Has  planned  and  supervised  a  wide 
range  of  municipal  improvements,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  has  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  requirements  of 
properly  drawn  plans  and  specifications, 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  and  to 
conserve  the  interests  of  the  taxpayers 
without  injustice  to  the  contractor. 

Mr.  Kennedy  will  talk  on  "Preparing 
the  Plans  and  Specifications  for  Street 
Work." 
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AI.BKRT  A.  ROSENSHINE. 


Born  in  San  Francisco;  educated  in 
the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco; 
graduated  from  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, B.  L.  1904,  LL.  B.  1906;  attorney 
at  law;  elected  to  the  Legislature  in 
1919,  1921,  1923  and  1925.  Member  of 
Union  League  Club,  San  Francisco  Com- 
mercial Club,  Commonwealth  Club,  San 
Francisco  Lodge  No.  3,  B.  P.  O.  E.; 
Islam  Temple. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Rosenshine's  ad- 
dress is  "Some  Remarks  Concerning  Our 
Election  Laws." 


CHARLES  E.  HEWES, 

Former  President  of  the  League. 

Graduated  from  the  University  of 
California  in  1908  in  engineering,  B.  S. 
degree;  1908-1910  private  engineering 
practice  and  city  engineer  of  Globe, 
Arizona;  1910-1914  private  engineering 
along  municipal  lines,  San  Francisco, 
Oakland  and  Berkeley;  1914-1915,  City 
Engineer  Alhambra,  Calif.;  1915-1917, 
City  Manager,  Alhambra;  1917-1921, 
City  Manager,  Alameda,  Calif.;  1921 
to  end  of  1922,  City  Manager,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  January,  1923  to  date. 
District  Manager  Southern  California 
Edison  Company. 

During  the  period  I  was  engaged  in 
municipal  work,  I  acted  on  a  number  of 
commissions,  boards  of  engineers  and 
other  organizations  connected  with  muni- 
cipal activity,  i.  e.  Member  of  Board  of 
Engineers  Sewage  Disposal,  Cities  ot 
Pasadena,  South  Pasadena  and  Alham- 
bra; Chairman  East  Bay  Water  Com- 
mission, President  of  California  League 
of  Municipalities  1921. 

Mr.  Hewes  will  deliver  an  address 
entitled  "Review  and  Pre-View  of  the 
Power  Situation  in  California." 


CHARLES  B.  RAITT, 

OF  Los  Angeles. 

Born  in  Edinborough,  Scotland,  Janu- 
ary 1,  1880. 

Lived  first  seven  years  in  Canada. 

Came  to  California  in  1888. 

Lived  major  part  of  boyhood  days  in 
San  Bernardino,  California. 

In  high  school  took  prominent  part  in 
sports. 

Attended  Stanford  University,  Class 
"03." 

Varsity  football  player  for  three  years. 

Was  president  of  the  first  Stanford 
gymnasium  club. 

Was  placed  in  charge  of  the  first  play- 
ground in  Los  Angeles  in  1905. 

Has  been  Superintendent  ot  the 
department  since  1905. 

Los  Angeles  Recreation  Department 
now  conducts: 

Eleven  all  year  playgrounds. 

One  Men's  Club. 

Four  swimming  pools. 

Forty-one  vacation  playgrounds. 

Three  Municipal  Recreation  Camps. 

Has  two  more  camps  under  construc- 
tion, one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  also 
one  more  adult  camp  will  be  opened  next 
summer. 

The  first  Municipal  Recreation  Camp 
was  opened  in  Los  Angeles  in  1911. 

Mr.  Raitt  will  tell  about  the  Municipal 
Camps~of  Los  Angeles. 
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Los  Angeles  Builds  Novel  Temporary  Outfall 
Sewer  Under  Order  of  Court 


The  accompanying  Illustration  shows  a  temporary  outfall  sewer  recently  constructed  by  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles.  The  story  of  this  sewer  is  of  interest  both  from  a  legal  and  construction  standpoint.  The 
line  extends  from  near  Culver  City  to  the  ocean,  and  was  built  by  the  city  under  a  court  order  from  the 
Superior  Court.  On  January  18th,  1922  an  action  entitled  "People  of  the  State  of  California  vs.  The 
City  of  Los  .Angeles,"  was  filed  in  the  Superior  Court  of  Ixjs  .'\ngeles  County  on  behalf  of  the  City  of  Venice, 
wherein  an  injunction  was  sought  enjoining  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  its  City  Engineer,  and  members  of 
its  Board  of  Public  Works,  from  allowing  sewage  to  be  emptied  into  Ballona  Creek  at  a  point  near  Culver 
City,  and  thence  proceeding  through  the  city  limits  of  Venice  and  into  the  ocean  at  Playa  del  Rey.  After 
a  trial  lasting  approximately  a  week,  on  March  24th,  1922,  the  Court  issued  an  injunction  enjoining  the 
City  of  Los  .Angeles  from  so  disposing  of  its  sewage,  which  injunction  w.is  to  become  eflFective  60  days 
thereafter.  No  further  active  steps  were  taken  to  relieve  the  nuisance  caused  by  the  flowing  of  this  sewage 
through  Venice,  and  on  December  3rd,  1923  another  hearing  was  held  on  the  matter  upon  the  application 
of  some  of  the  citizens  of  Venice  represented  by  the  City  Attorney  of  Venice,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Court  adjudged  the  city  to  be  in  contempt  of  court,  and  the  City  Engineer  and  each  member 
of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  was  fined  J250.00.  This  hearing  resulted  in  the  immediate  letting  of  con- 
tracts for  the  construction  of  the  outfall  sewer  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  The  manufacture 
of  pipe  for  this  temporary  outfall  was  started  by  the  Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.  on  December  20th,  1923  and 
completed  February  22nd,  1924.  There  was  approximately  one  mile  of  54  in.  reinforced  concrete  pipe 
and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  42  in.  reinforced  concrete  pipe.  The  pipe  was  manufactured  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Factory  of  the  Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.  and  hauled  to  Venice  by  motor  truck.  There  were  over 
1,500  joints  of  the  54  in.  pipe  weighing  two  tons  to  the  joint.  From  the  construction  point  of  view  the 
novel  part  of  the  line  is  the  fact  that  it  lies  entirely  above  ground  and  looks  like  a  long  snake  stretching 
ofl^  across  the  swamps.  The  most  marvelous  part  of  it  all  is  that  the  line  has  never  leaked  a  drop  since 
the  day  water  was  first  turned  in.  The  order  adjudging  the  city  officials  in  contempt  of  court  has  been 
appealed  but  not  yet  determined. 
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Quarrying  a  Canal  in  the  Heart  of  a  City 

How  the  City  of  Rochester,   New    York,    is    Transforming    the  Erie 
Canal  into  a  Combination  Subway  and  Street 

{Reprint  from  The  Du  Pont  Magazine  of  June,  lati) 


Sales  Representati 


By  B.  H.  Norton 
L'  F.  I.  du  Pont  (ic  Nemours  &  Co. 


Ninety-nine  years  ago  the  F.rie  Canal 
was  completed  and  formally  opened. 
News  of  that  great  event  was  relayed 
more  than  500  miles  from  Buffalo  to 
New  York  City  by  means  of  booming 
cannons  fired  in  rapid  succession  along 
the     waterway.  Eighty-one     minutes 

after  the  first  boat — the  Seneca  Chief — 
left  the  Buffalo  dock,  New  York  City 
residents  were  apprised  of  that  fact. 

During  the  past  two  years  in  Roches- 
ter, New  York,  the  residents  of  the 
well-known  Flower  City  have  heard  the 
muffled  rumble  of  detonating  explosives 
daily.  Although  many  thousand  pounds 
of  dynamite  have  been  used  to  deepen 


anil  widen  the  bed  of  the  old  Krie  Canal 
that  ran  through  the  heart  of  the  city, 
not  a  single  accident  nor  any  damage 
from  explosives  has  occurred  other  than 
the  breaking  of  four  window  panes. 
-And  it  is  all  the  more  remarkable  because 
quarry  blasting  has  been  done  very  close 
to  valuable  buildings  flanking  the  canal 
on  both  sides,  and  under  bridges  carrying 
watermains  and  electric  conduits  and  a 
heavy  volume  of  traffic. 

The  reason  for  the  work  needs  ex- 
planation, and  this  is  its  background: 
A  few  years  ago  when  the  New  York 
State  Barge  Canal  was  constructed,  a 
thirteen-mile    section    of    the    old     Erie 


Top— View  of  the  Erie  Canal  bed,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  before  the  escavation  work  was  started.    Left-A  century  ago  the 

canal  builders  had  no  such  equipment  as  this  to  work  with.    Right— Drillers  at 

work  on  12-foot  holes  directly  ahead  of  steam  shovels. 
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Canal  running  through  the  City  of 
Rochester  was  abandoned  and  thus 
became  a  liability  instead  of  an  asset 
to  the  city.  What  the  citizens  of  Roches- 
ter did  and  are  doing  to  capitalize  a  great 
misfortune  is  the  story  here  with  some 
pertinent  details  of  how  a  great  en- 
gineering feat  was  performed. 

Rochester  to-day  is  a  city  of  300,000 
people  and  has  long  needed  better 
transportation  facilities,  particularly  in 
the  central  city  section.  So  when  the 
old  canal  was  abandoned,  Mayor  Van 
Zandt  advocated  buying  S}4  miles  of 
the  old  canal  bed  and  transforming  it 
into  a  four-track  subway,  building  an 
underground     Union     Terminal,     where 


passengers  could  board  interurban  cars 
for  Buffalo,  Niagara  ^"alls,  Syracuse 
and  intermediate  points,  thus  relieving 
trolley  and  pedestrian  traffic  on  the 
congested  city  streets.  The  plan  also 
involved  building  a  new  street  directly 
over  the  old  canal.  It  was  an  ambitious 
project,  but  the  citizens  of  Rochester 
supported  it.  They  tackled  the  job, 
and  when  the  work  contemplated  is 
completed,  it  will  have  cost  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000. 

Particular  reference  is  made  here  to 
the  first  of  three  parts  of  the  work; 
namely,  building  the  subway  4,200  feet 
through  the  congested  section  of  the 
city.      The   contract   for   this   work   was 
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let  to  Scott  Brothers,  formerly  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia,  but  now  of  Rome,  New  York. 

Widening  and  deepening  the  old  canal 
bed  was  a  tough  proposition.  It  meant 
excavating  through  a  hard  limestone, 
almost  a  traprock,  and  on  account  of  the 
close  proximity  of  buildings  and  bridges 
and  constantly  moving  traffic,  the  work 
demanded  the  highest  degree  of  skill 
and  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  blasters. 
Du  Pont  technical  representatives  were 
called  in  consultation  with  the  engineers 
to  determine  the  best  plan  of  work. 
The  procedure  decided  upon  and  put 
into  effect  has  proved  most  successful. 

The  mode  of  blasting  consisted  of  two 
kinds:  Face  shooting  right  across,  and 
bench  and  line  shooting.  Line  drill 
holes  were  bored  from  three  to  six  inches 
apart,  and  every  tenth  hole  was  loaded 
with  one  to  one  and  one-half  pounds 
of  40  per  cent,  1  x  8-inch,  du  Pont 
gelatin  dynamite.  The  bench  holes 
were  drilled  two  to  three  feet  apart 
and  eighteen  inches  below  grade,  and 
each  hole  was  loaded  with  two  and  one- 
half  pounds  of  the  same  explosive. 
Hand  air-drills  were  used  to  prepare 
the  holes,  and  the  loading  was  done  by 
thoroughly  competent  men  of  long  ex- 
perience in  handling  explosives.  From 
eighteen  to  twenty  holes  were  fired 
simultaneously.  Electric  blasting  caps 
were  used  to  prime  the  charges,  which 
were  detonated  by  a  100-hole  battery. 

As  a  precaution  to  prevent  fragments 
of  rock  from  flying  when  a  blast  was  set 
off,  heavy  mats  were  spread  over  the 
sections  of  rock  to  be  blasted;  and  so 
accurately  did  the  blasters  gauge  the 
force  of  the  explosives  charges  that  the 
peak  of  a  blast  seldom  exceeded  four 
to  six  feet  high.  The  masses  of  rock 
broken  by  the  blasts  were  smothered 
under  the  mats  and  thus  prevented 
from  causing  personal  injuries  or  property 


damage.  The  contractors  and  their 
employes  deserve  much  credit  for  con- 
ducting this  work  so  skilfully  and  safely. 
They  used  dynamite  with  restraint  be- 
cause of  the  hazards  of  location,  but 
they  demonstrated  its  dependable  quali- 
ties in  a  striking  way. 

The  total  rock  excavation  consisted 
of  about  60,000  cubic  yards  which  was 
removed  with  approximately  53,000 
pounds  of  40  per  cent  and  1,000  pounds 
of  60  per  cent  du  Pont  gelatin;  the 
higher  strength  explosive  having  been 
used  to  excavate  rock  for  a  small  sewer 
in  connection  with  the  work.  In  addition 
to  the  rock  excavated,  46,000  cubic 
yards  of  earth  were  taken  out  and  used 
as  a  filling  material  behind  the  concrete 
retaining  walls  of  the  subway. 

Building  the  Rochester  subway  was 
unique  in  this  respect;  the  contractors 
blasted  out  rock  in  the  canal  bed  to 
give  the  subway  a  depth  of  about  19 
feet  and  a  width  of  70  feet.  They  put 
the  excavated  rock  through  a  crusher 
plant,  mixed  the  product  with  about 
50,000  barrels  of  cement  and  thus 
obtained  40,000  cubic  yards  of  concrete 
for  which  there  was  immediate  use  in 
the  construction  of  new  retaining  walls — 
and  in  building  a  roof  over  the  subway. 
Incidentally,  this  roof  extends  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  and  is,  in  fact,  a  street 
from  50  to  62  feet  wide  and  with  side- 
walks 14  to  18  feet  wide. 

This  boulevard  over  the  new  subway 
means  much  to  Rochester  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  owners  of  property 
along  this  street.  Shifting  the  bedrock 
of  the  old  Erie  Canal  around  a  bit  in 
conformity  with  the  subway  building 
plan  has  wrought  a  wonderful  trans- 
formation, has  turned  a  liability  into  a 
profitable  asset,  and  has  gone  far  to 
solve  traffic  and  transportation  problems 
for  the  citv  for  many  years  to  come. 
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MANY  TYPES  OF  MANHOLES 


(Irowinsj^  nninicipalities  have  a  peren- 
nial problem  in  the  extension  of  i)ave- 
ments,  sewers,  fjas  and  water  mains  and 
conduits  for  telephone  and  electric  dis- 
tribution. Uptorn  streets  bring  incon- 
venience to  pedestrians,  detours,  for  mo- 
torists, and  annoyance  to  the  general  pub- 
lic. People  are  so  accustomed  to  this  con- 
dition of  things  that  they  accept  it  in 
much  the  same  spirit  as  they  endure  the 
dentist's  eflforts — offsetting  their  discom- 
forts by  subsequent  pride  in  the  new 
work. 

Another  side  to  the  problem,  however, 
is  the  burden  imposed  on  the  foundries 
and  indirectly  on  the  taxpayer  by  the 
"57  varieties"  in  sizes,  dimensions,  styles 
and  patterns  of  manhole  tops  and  covers. 
The  complete  lack  of  standards  for  these 
things  is  a  serious  matter  to  the  foundry- 
man. 

The  suggestion  that  varieties  be  simpli- 
fied to  a  few  patterns  and  sizes  has  been 
made  to  the  Division  of  Simplified  Prac- 
tice of  the  Department  of  Commerce  by  a 
prominent  industrial  engineer,  now  con- 
sultant to  a  group  of  west  coast  foun- 
dries. He  points  out  that  no  two  cities  in 
his  area  use  the  .same  type  or  size  of  these 
commodities ;  and  shows  how  this  over- 
diversification  makes  it  difficult  for  his 
clients  to  handle  this  class  of  work  eco- 
nomically. 

The  Division  of  .Simplified  Practice  has 
found  similar  conditions  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  Factories  in  the  East 
and  other  in  the  Middle  West  report  that 
the  present  diversity  is  unnecessary  and 
wasteful.  Oftentimes  a  municipality  will 
have  its  manhole  frames  and  covers  made 
by  a  local  foundry,  but  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  that  foundry,  the  next  time  that 
city  or  town  is  on  the  market,  it  must 


place  the  order  elsewhere  and  pay  again 
for  the  cost  of  new  patterns.  If  a  foun 
dry  is  serving  several  communities,  ii 
must  keep  on  hand  a  large  variety  of  pat 
terns  against  the  time  it  may  be  called  on 
to  make  a  few  of  one  type  or  another. 

Some  of  the, producers  recommend  re- 
duction to  a  few  common  patterns  and 
sizes.  Such  a  simplification  would  enable 
out-of-town  foundries  to  compete  with 
local  plants  and  broaden  the  sources  of 
supply  for  the  departments  of  public 
works.  Similarly  the  foundries  would 
find  their  markets  broadened  by  being 
able  to  bid  on  work  for  several  communi- 
ties at  one  time.  Pattern  costs  now 
charged  to  a  particular  design  might  be 
spread  over  a  larger  volume  of  orders 
with  economies  to  the  foundrymen,  lower 
jirices  to  the  consumer,  and  greater  value 
for  the  taxpayer's  dollar. 

Another  phase  of  the  problem  is  the 
relatively  low  grade  of  material  used  in 
manhole  construction.  These  are  often 
made  from  scrap  iron  and  a  large  loss 
comes  through  breakage  in  production 
which  must  be  absorbed  in  the  price  of 
good  pieces  delivered.  Just  how  many 
street  accidents  occur  annually  from 
breakage  in  use,  and  the  consequent  costs, 
are  not  known,  but  several  producers  de- 
clared to  the  Division  that  there  is  great 
need  for  uniform  specifications  calling 
for  a  better  average  grade  of  material. 

The  development  of  such  specifications, 
they  point  out,  will  require  co-operation 
of  city  and  highway  engineers  and  other 
groups  such  as  the  lighting  and  telephone 
companies.  Some  of  the  latter  have  al- 
ready standardized  their  specifications 
and  simplified  sizes  used  in  their  con- 
struction work,  but  these  are  not  observed 
generally.  i 
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The  American  Foundrymen's  Associa- 
tion is  suggestinjT  to .  its  members  who 
make  these  articles  that  they  state  their 
views  to  the  Division  of  Simphfied 
Practice. 

Because  of  the  interest  shown  and  the 
suggestions  already  received  by  the  Divi- 
sion, it  is  planned  to  call  a  preliminary 
conference  in  the  near  future  to  develop 


simplified  practice  recommendations  cov- 
ering these  commodities.  Several  of  the 
engineers  and  foundry  experts  who  have 
been  in  touch  with  the  Division  declare 
that  this  action  would  relieve  the  foun- 
drymen  and  municipalities  of  a  needless 
waste  and  have  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  attend  such  a  meeting. 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  co. 

419  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Machine-made  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  -   Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe 
Concrete  Electrical  Conduit 


ANY  KIND  -  ANY  SIZE  -  ANYWHERE. 


N.  CLARK  &  SONS 

INCORPORATED  1889 

Manufacturers  of 

ARCHITECTURAL  TERRA   COTTA,  PRESSED   BRICK 

VITRIFIED  AND  TERRA  COTTA  PIPE 

HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

FIRE  BRICK  TILE  AND  KINDRED  CLAY  PRODUCTS 


Office:     112-116  Natoma  St. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


GRIFFITH  COMPANY 

Owners  of 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE 

WILTON  CO. 

Paving  Contractor* 

Room*  500-504 

Los  Angeles  Railway  Building 

Los  Angeles 


WANTED 

A  Hose  Cart  with  capacity  of  five 
hundred  feet  of  standard  two  and 
one-half  inch  Fire  hose. 

Address  communications  to 

G.  A.  ROGERS.  City  Clerk 

Chowchilla,  Calif. 
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C'£  Ornamentat  Novalux  Units  in  Mosinee,  Wis, 


al     Electric     Company 

Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  Lynn.  Ma..., 
Harri.on,  N.  J.,  and  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  devoted  exclu.ively  to  the 
application  of  liffht  to  every  need. 

opment  of  alltype.of  lighting  unit, 
tni.  Company  i.  prepared  to  aerve 
and   advi.e   with   impartial    judg- 


General  Electric  Company 

Schenectady,   N.  Y. 

Pacific  Coast  Sales  Offices 
San  Francisco  Los  Angeles 

Portland  Seattle 

Spokane  Tacoma 

Rocky  Mountain  Sales  Offices 

Denver,    Colorado 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Big  Town  Lighting 
for  the  Smaller  Places 


Mosinee,  Wis.,  has  a  population  of  2000  but  it  wanted 
big  city  lighting — and  got  it. 

Progressiveness  is  not  confined  to  large  communities 
— but  the  progressive  towns  soon  become  large.  Good 
street  lighting  puts  any  town  "on  the  map",  improves 
business,  attracts  new  residents  and  industries  and 
develops  civic  pride  to  the  full.  Watch  Mosinee  grow! 

General  Electric,  with  years  of  experience  in  the  prac- 
tical application  of  street  lighting  to  community  needs, 
maintains  a  staff  of  trained  specialists  who  are  at  the 
service  of  any  community  that  wishes  to  stimulate  its 
growth  by  modem  street  lighting.  Address  our  nearest 
office. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


saixriY.iioiNnw  OMiova 
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HOPKINS  MARINE  LABORATORY 

of  the  Stanford  University 

A.    C.   JOCHMIS 

Secretary,  Pacific  (irove,  Chanihcr  of  Commerce 


The  marine  lalioratory  at  Pacific 
Grove  was  established  in  the  first  year 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University 
and  its  first  session  was  held  in  the 
summer  of  1892.  It  was  the  first  labora- 
tory of  this  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Doubtless  the  summer  school  in  science 
at  Penikese  Island,  conducted  by  Agassiz, 
of  which  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  the 
president  of  the  university,  was  a  student, 
suggested  the  idea  and  the  presence  of 
a  laboratory  of  the  same  kind  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast,  at  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 
played  a  part  in  determining  the  matter. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  labora- 
tory    at     Pacific    Grove    several    other 


Hopkins  Marine  Static 


Pacific  Coast  laboratories  have  been 
started.  One  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  California  and  is  located  at 
La  Jolla,  Cal.  This  institution  has 
received  private  aid  and  did  in  August, 
1916  dedicate  new  and  well-equipped 
buildings  under  the  name  of  The  Scripps 
Institution.  The  University  of  Southern 
California  has  a  biological  station  at 
Venice.  The  University  of  Washington 
maintains  a  laboratory  at  F'riday  Harbor, 
Wash.,  and  there  is  a  station  under 
government  support  at  Nanaimo,  British 
Columbia. 

Of  these  several  laboratory  locations 
that  of  Stanford  University  in  Pacific 
Grove  is  admitted  to  be  the 
most  favorable  on  account 
of  its  accessibility  and 
the  richness  of  its  marine 
life. 

The  material  foundation  of 
the  Pacific  Grove  laboratory 
we  owe  to  the  generosity 
of  the  Del  Monte  Properties 
Company,  formerly  the  Paci- 
fic Improvement  Company, 
which  donated  the  land  it 
occupied  in  1916  at  Lovers 
Point,  and  to  the  support  of 
Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  a 
trustee  of  Stanford  Univers- 
ity,  who  gave  the  money  for 
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the  buildings  and  their  initial  equipment. 

The  laboratory  in  1916  was  of  two 
buildings,  two  stories  each,  with  a 
lecture  room,  four  general  laboratories 
and  six  private  rooms  for  advanced 
students  and  investigators.  The  new 
library  as  shown  is  located  at  China 
Point,  Pacific  Grove,  and  is  a  reinforced 
concrete  two-story  and  basement  build- 
ing covering  an  entire  block.  It  is  in 
session  during  that  period  when  the 
regular  University  at  Palo  Alto  is 
suspended  for  vacation. 

The  plans  of  the  laboratory  from  the 
beginning  have  contemplated  meeting 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  students: 

1 — Those  in  the  zoological,  physiology 
and  botanical  ilepartments  of  the  Uni- 
versity,   who    wish    to    supplement  their 


studies  with  work  on  the  living  marine 
organisms  under  favorable  conditions. 

2 — Investigators  who  may  be  prepan  1 
to   undertake   researches   in    marine    I  ■ 
for  which  the  Pacific  Coast  with  its  a^ 
yet    largely    un worked    field    offers    ex-, 
ceptional  attractions. 

3 — Teachers  and  others  who  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  marine  life. 

As  early   as   1896   the   following  were 
occupying  investigator  rooms:    Dr.  C.  L. 
Anderson  of  Santa  Cruz;  Prof.  Bashfordj 
Dean  of  Columbia  University,  New  York;' 
Profs.   William   E.   Ritter   and   Herber 
R.  Johnson   of  the   University   of  Call 
fornia,  Berkeley;  Prof.  Walter  Saundci 
of    the    University    of    South    Dakot:i 
Prof.  W.  M.  Wheeler  of  the  University  • 
Chicago. 


Municipal  Bonds 

Quite  a  few  cities  have  voted  favorably  on 
issuing  bonds  for  municipal  improvements. 

This  firm  has  specialized  for  many  years 
on  the  preparation  and  printing  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  naturally  is  well  versed  in  this  class 
of  intricate  work. 

A  large  and  elaborate  line  of  stock  borders 
and  coupons  in  various  colors,  and  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  experience  assures 
satisfactory  results. 

May  we  print  or  lithograph  your  next  issue.-^ 


A.  CARLISLE  &  CO. 


251  Bush  Street 


San  Francisco 
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No  Long  Traffic  Delays 

When  Asphalt  Pavements  Undergo 
Repairs  for  Cables.  Conduits.  Gas  Mains,  etc. 


. .  Asphalt  pavements  lend  themselves  admirably  to  quick 
and  satisfactory  repair  when  it  is  necessary  to  tear  them 
up  for  installation  of,  or  repairs  to  cables,  conduits,  gas 
mains,  sewers,  etc. 

. .  Asphalt  pavements  can  be  cut  through  with  greater 
precision  and,  when  repaired,  the  patch  blends  in  perfecdy 
with  the  old  pa\ement  and  small  irregularities  are  quickly 
rolled  out  by  subsequent  traffic. 

. .  That  is  an  exclusive  feature  of  asphalt  type  pavements. 

. .  Durable,  too— and  economical,  both  in  first  cost  and 
maintenance.  Waterproof,  dustless,  noiseless — easy  to 
keep  clean. 

. .  Asphalt  pavements  offer  et'eiA'  advantage.  Be  sure  and 
specify  this  kind  when  you  plan  the  next  paving  program. 


Union~|  J  Grade 

Asphalt 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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ARMCO  PART  CIRCLE  CULVERTS 

are  becoming  more  aiul  more  an  indispeusiblc  item  with  City  Engineers 
who  are   planning  for   CaUfornia's  fast   growing   Municipalities. 


CONVENIENT     ADAPTABLE— LASTING 

CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 

5th  &  Parker  Sts.,  West  Berkeley  409  Le  Roy  St.,  Los  Angeles 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

U04    I.    N.    VAN    NUYS  BLDG 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


CLIMAX  house  numbers  are 
being  adopted  by  many 
municipalities.  They  are  easily 
installed,  ine.xpensive  and  durable. 

Climax  house  numbers  consist  of 
pure  aluminum  numerals,  3  inches 
high,  set  'n  a  black  Japanned 
frame. 


The  Hamilton  Metal  Products  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

n:*^^^  HOUSE 

K^LltnClX   NUMBERS 
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Your  Fire  Depsaiment 

NEEDS 

cW  OxygenlnhsJedor 


Unsurpassed  for  reviving  the  vic- 
tim of  asphyxiation  or  other  forms 
(of  suffocation. 
Poison  is  eliminated  from  the 
lungs  by  forcing  a  combination  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  into  the 
victim's  respiratory  system.  _. 

The  cost  is  low  and  the  results 
certain.  Write  today  for  illustrated 
literature. 


/^iniRI[A\'lAlk\XEfiBEENGI\ECam\T.{NC. 


*^'^^.: 


TRIDENT  METERS 

FOR  ALL  SERVICES 

Split  Case  Meters  for  Warm  Climates 

C.  I.  Breakable  Frost  Bottoms  for  Cold  Climates 

Hot  Water  and  Oil  Meters.       Crest  Meters  for  Large  Flows 

Compound  Meters  for  all  streams.  Large  and  Small 


TRIDENT  DISC 


Sold  158,000  in  1921 

A  record   unsurpassed    in   the  history  of 
the  Meter  Business 


MANUFACTURED    BY 

NEPTUNE  METER  CO. 

NEW  YORK 

PORTLAND.    SEATTLE.    SPOKANE.    SAN  DIEGO 

LOS     ANGELES     OFFICE     AND     WAREHOUSE 
701    East  Third  Street 


TRIDENT  CREST 
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Concrete  Streets 
Are  Unyielding 

Skid -proof  and  surpassingly  strong, 
they  also  have  the  advantage  of  a  pleas- 
ing light  gray  color.  You  can  see  the 
road  on  the  darkest  night. 

No  matter  how  heavy  the  traflBc, 
Concrete  Pavements  remain  firm  and 
even. 

Their  surface  stays  even,  under  all 
degrees  of  temperature.  "Year  after  year, 
they  continue  absolutely  rigid  and  un- 
yielding. 


The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  a  per- 
sonal service  to  ofier  individuals  or  communities. 
This  service  is  designed  to  give  you  more  for 
your  money — whether  you  use  Gsncrete  or  have 
it  used  for  you. 

Our  booklet  R-4  tells  many  intereating  things  about 
Concrete  Streets.   Write  this  office  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street  548  South  Spring  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.         LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 

OFFICES      IN      30      CITIES 
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''^lowing  through  "Dusty  or 
SMuddy  %)ugh  and  %itted  Roads 


How  often  you've  had  the  experi- 
ence!— detouring.  Have  you  con- 
sidered the  cost?  Probably  not, 
that's  something  seldom  thought  of. 
Yet,  detours  are  costing  motorists, 
business  men  and  farmers  thousands 
of  dollars  annually. 

For  instance, *"in  Wisconsin  last 
year  ...  an  average  of  1320  vehi- 
cles a  day  for  81.6  days  traveled  2.15 
miles  farther  than  by  the  original 
route.  At  the  reasonably  low  cost 
of  10  cents  a  car  mile  for  motor 
vehicle  operation  these  figures  give 
$3,686,000  as  the  extra  operation 
cost  due  to  detours." 

When  a  business  street  is  closed 
during  the  construction  of  a  new 
pavement  the  result  is  obvious, — 
traffic  is  diverted  with  consequent 
loss  of  business  to  the  street,  or 
the   community. 


detours,  in  which  you,  as  a  taxpayer, 
are  vitally  interested.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  on  1,000  miles  of 
pavement  a  *"saving  of  two  weeks 
(detouring)  .  .  .  would  effect  a 
saving   of   $900,000." 

Most  of  this  can  be  saved,  for  de- 
tours are  unnecessary  when  asphal- 
tic  concrete  pavements  are  laid: 
they  can  be  opened  to  traffic  imme- 
diately after  cooling — the  pavement 
is  laid  in  the  morning,  you  ride  over 
it  in  the  evening. 

Thousands  of  dollars  were  saved 
motorists,  farmers  and  business  men 
when  the  Santa  Susana  Pass,  in  Cali- 
fornia; the  Columbia  River  High- 
way, in  Oregon;  and  several  of  the 
business  streets  in  Tacoma,  Wash- 
ington, and  other  streets  and  roads 
were  paved  with  asphaltic  concrete 
and  detouring   avoided. 


Then  consider  the  cost  to  the 
farmer,  with  crops  to  move,  roads 
closed  and  detours  to  cross,— longer 
hauls,  increased  truck  drivers'  wa- 
ges and  added  truck  costs. 

And    we    haven't    considered    the 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining  the 
♦All  quotations  from  "Highway  Engineer  &  Contractor." 
June,    1924,   issue. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 

i  CALIFORNIA) 


The  avoidance  of  detours  is  just 
one  of  the  many  advantages  in  favor 
of  asphaltic  concrete.  Our  repre- 
sentatives will  gladly  supply  you 
with  data  on  the  phenomenal  main- 
tenance and  service  records  of  as- 
phaltic concrete  pavements  on  the 
Pacific    Coast. 


ASPHALTIC  CONCRETE  for  DURABILITY 
CALOL  ASPHALT  for  BEST  RESULTS 
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IN  all  the  world  no  trip  like  this" 
is  the  far  famed  slogan  of  Cata- 
lina  Island.  The  creator  of  this 
phrase  little  suspeded  that  he  was 
writing  the  title  for  the  strangest  trip 
that  a  truck  load  of  Road  Oil  ever 
took. 

...When  William  Wrigley  set  out 
to  improve  the  streets  and  roads  on 
Catalina  Island,  he  came  to  Gilmore 
with  his  problems. 

...  As  usual  Gilmore  engineers  work- 
ed out  a  solution  for  him.  To  apply 
Gilmore  Road  Oil  for  road  work  it 
must  be  hot  and  Gilmore  insulated 
motor  trucks  are  equipped  to  deliver 
it  to  the  job  "HOT.' 


...But  Gilmore  special  Trucks  are 
not  designed  to  float  or  swim,  so  the 
ingenuity  of  our  engineers  perfeded 
plans  to  ship  the  truck  by  barge 
and  land  it  right  on  the  job. 

. . .  The  photographs  show  the  Gil- 
more Truck  loaded  on  the  barge 
nearing  the  landing  place  in  Avalon, 
the  task  of  running  it  off  onto  land, 
and  the  partially  completed  portion 
of  road  near  the  St.  Catherine 
Hotel. 

...Such  successful  undertakings 
as  this  combined  with  a  superiority 
of  produd  have  made  Gilmore  the 
prime  favorite  for  road  construdion 
purposes. 


GILMORE  •  OIL  •  COMPANY 

2423  East  28  th  Street  ::  ::  Los  Angeles,  Calif,  U.  S.  A- 

Agi  lmore 

^TROAD  OIL 
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EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5  8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The  best  water  measuring   device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 


NATIONAL  METER  COMPANY 


LOS    ANGELES 

231  Centrai,  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141  ^fEW  Montgomery  St. 


MUNICIPAL  LAWNS 

Economically  Maintained  with  our  Modem 
Mowing  Machinery  and  Appliances 

H.  V.  CARTER  CO. 

Distributors  of 
Lawn,  Garden  and  Golf  Course  Equipment 


52  Beale  Street 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GLADDINGMcBEAN&CO- 

CROCKER  BLDG    SAN  FRANCISCO    CALIFORNIA 

•CLAY- PRODUCTS- 

USE  PERMANENT  VITRIFIED  CLAY  PIPE  FOR 
DRAINAGE-SEWERAGE- IRRIGATION  CULVERTS 
TROPICO  •  POTTERIES  •  GLENDALE  •  CALIFORNIA 

SOUTHERN-REPRESENTATIVE-WRITE-FOR-CATALOG-NO-SO 
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Wanted     Position  as  City  Engineer,  Assistant  City 
Engineer  or  Assistant  City  Manager. 

(iiiuluatf  civil  I'linint'ci-  witli  (i  years'  jjciicnil,  ami  }  vcais'  iiimiicipal 
•iiKiiu'eriiiB  and  administrative  experience.  A^e,  .52.  At  ])r('sent  assistant 
;ity  engineer,  lint  position  does  not  afford  opportunity  for  niaxinuiin  usefulness. 

ERWIN  DAMES, 
City  Hall, 

Santa  Barbara.  Calif. 


BURNS-McDONNELL-SMITH 

Engineering  Company 
CONSULTING   ENGINEERS 

Water  Supply,  Waterworks,    Sewerage   and    Sewage   Disposal,  Power  Plants,  Gas  Plants, 
Valuations  and  Rate  Investigations  of  Municipal  Utilities 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Marsh-Strong  Bldg.  Interstate  Bldg. 


Salvage  Your  Old  Equipment 

Has  the  City  any  second  hand  equipment  that  you 
would  Hke  to  sell,  or,  would  you  like  to  purchase 
some  used  equipment? 

Advertise  in  PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES,  your 
official  organ  and  get  results.  Special  rates  to  cities 
and  city  officials. 


Sacramento  San  Jose  Los  Angeles 

Capital  National  Bank  Bldg.  Bank  of  Italy  Bldg.  Fay   Building 

WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 

Telephone  Sutter  697 
369  Pine  Street  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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DIGEST  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

HELD  AT 

Monterey,  California 
October  6th  to  10th,  1924 


Stop  Those  Epidemics 

Such  as  Hoof  and  Mouth  Disease — 
Stop  Feeding  Hogs  Garbage — Stop 
Burying  Garbage,  Refuse  and  Dead 
Animals  Which  Create  Deadly  Germs. 


Have  Them  Destroyed  by  Fire 
to  an  Odorless  Ash  by  a 

F.   L.   DECARIE 

UP-TO-DATE 

NON-STOKING 

OSCILLATING-GRATE 

Garbage  Incinerator 

The  most  efficient  and  lowest 
cost  of  operation  and  up-keep  of 
any  incinerator  obtainable. 


THE  PACIFIC  BRIDGE  COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Representatives 
P.  O.   Box    1214  Sacramento,   California 

All  other  territory  address  F.   L.   DECARIE 

2632 — 2nd  Ave.  Sacramento,  California 


Pacific   Municipalities 

AND    COUNTIES 

OFFICIAL  ORGAN  OF  THE  LEAGUE  OF  CALIFORNIA  MUNICIPALITIES 


VOL.  XXXVIII  TWENTY-SIXTH  YEAR  No.  10 

Editors H.  A.  Mason  and  Wm.  J.  Locke 

Editorial  and  Business  Office      ....     707-721  Chancerj' Building,  San  Francisco 

Advertising  Rates  on  Application 

Address  all  Communications  to  "PACIFIC  MUNICIPALITIES,"  Chancen-  Bldg. 

San  Francisco,  California 

OCTOBER,  1924 


NOTICE — Every  city  belonging  to  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  is  entitled  to  a  copy 
of  this  magazine  for  each  of  its  officials  without  extra  charge.  If  not  received  kindly  notify  th« 
Secretary. 

A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  Printers,  San  Francisco 
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DIGEST  OF  PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

HELD  AT 

Monterey,  California,  October  6-10,  1924 


MONDAY  MORNING, 

October  6,  1924 

10:00  A.M.  Sharp, 

Entire  Body. 

The  entire  body  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities  was  called  to 
order  by  President  Charles  N.  Kirk- 
bride.  In  a  tew  words  he  referred  to 
the  three  things  that  he  had  endeavored 
to  stress  during  the  past  year.  First,  the 
devising  of  ways  and  means  for  increasing 
the  influence  of  the  cities  in  state  legis- 
lation, instanced  by  the  attempt  to  put 
upon  the  state  ballot  an  initiative  measure 
to  give  the  cities  a  share  in  the  money  , 
received  from  the  gasoline  tax;  second, 
the  inauguration  of  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  for  the  discussion  of  regional 
and  local  problems  at  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Fresno  and  Carmel  High- 
lands; and,  third,  the  development  of  a 
municipal  program  that  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  all  the  members 
of  the  league.  The  waning  influence 
of  the  cities  in  political  affairs  was  also 
mentioned  by  the  President,  and  he 
spoke   of  the   suggestion    for   holding   a 


meeting  of  the  league  at  Sacramento 
during  each  biennial  session  of  the 
legislature. 

The  President  then  introduced  Hon. 
Banjamin  F.  Wright,  the  Mayor  of 
Monterey,  who  cordially  welcomed  the 
delegates  to  the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
and  stated  that  Mayor  Gould  of  Pacific 
Grove  and  Mayor  Kibler  of  Carmel 
would  act  in  his  stead  during  his  enforced 
absence. 

The  Executive  Secretary,  William  J. 
Locke,  then  made  an  oral  report,  in 
which  he  outlined  the  situation  con- 
fronting the  executive  officers  ot  the 
league  upon  learning  of  the  burning  of 
the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  and  the  good 
fortune  of  the  league  in  securing  Asilomar 
as  a  substitute  place  of  meeting.  He 
emphasized  the  value  of  regional  meet- 
ings. Referring  to  the  loss  of  local 
control,  he  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
cities  could  not,  under  the  present  law, 
control  such  matters  as  the  routing  of 
motor  busses.  He  also  referred  to  the 
apparent  apathy  of  citizens  in  govern- 
mental affairs,  and  the  necessity  for  the 
league  concerning  itself  with  the  problem 
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of  restoring  this  interest  among  the 
citizens  of  the  various  communities, 
and  helping  to  put  upon  the  statute 
books  such  laws  as  that  fathered  by 
Assemblyman  Albert  Rosenshine,  which 
would  give  the  electorate  some  knowledge 
of  the  experience,  training  and  other 
qualifications  of  the  respective  candi- 
dates. He  suggested  that  the  league  do 
its  part  toward  seeing  to  it  that  the 
spirit  and  purpose  of  the  constitutional 
provision  calling  for  a  divided  session  of 
the  legislature  should  be  carried  out,  to 
the  end  that  the  people  of  the  State  of 
California,  at  the  close  of  the  first  session, 
could  speedily  secure  copies  of  the  bills 
introduced  at  that  first  session.  Mr. 
Locke  further  stated  that  the  league, 
with  a  present  membership  of  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  cities,  was  con- 
stantly growing  in  influence  and  im- 
portance, and  that  when  a  new  city 
came  into  being  it  usually  asked  for  the 
privilege  of  becoming  a  member  of  the 
league. 

Mr.  H.  A.  Mason,  Secretary-Treasurer, 
read  his  financial  report,  and  then  made 
an  analysis  of  the  figures  presented  by 
the  State  Comptroller  in  a  recent  finan- 
cial statement  of  the  expenditures  of  the 
state,  the  cities  and  the  counties  for  the 
last  twelve  years.  He  showed  that  while 
the  expenses  of  the  state  and  the  counties 
had  increased  about  four-fold  during 
that  period,  the  expenses  of  the  cities 
had  only  increased  two-fold;  also  that 
while  there  had  been  an  increase  in 
population,  at  that  same  time,  of  about 
fifty  per  cent,  that  the  general  govern- 
mental expense  of  the  cities  had  increased 
only  twenty-five  per  cent;  furthermore, 
that  while  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
public  service  enterprises  had  mounted 
from  eleven  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  fifty-three  million  dollars, 
thirty  million  dollars  of  that  sum  repre- 
sented capital  investment,  and  the  re- 
ceipts, on  this  score,  had  increased  from 


three  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars   to   twenty-seven   million   dollars. 

The  President  then  stated  that,  on 
account  of  the  partial  destruction  of  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  curtail  the  period  of  the  convention 
meeting.  He  deplored  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Ernest  J.  Mott,  the  convention  reporter 
of  the  league  from  its  inception,  who  was 
scheduled  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
"My  Impressions  of  European  Cities," 
had  been  taken  sick  while  in  Europe, 
and  was  consequently  unable  to  be 
present. 

Mr.  G.  Gordon  VVhitnall,  Director, 
Los  Angeles  City  Planning  Commission, 
was  then  introduced.  He  spoke  on  the 
subject  "Expediting  Community  De- 
velopment through  proposed  legislation." 
His  address  will  be  published  later. 


MONDAY  AFTERNOON, 

October  6,  1924, 
2:00  P.  M. 
The  President  introduced  Beverly  L. 
Hodghead,  former  president  of  the  league. 
Mr.  Hodghead  responded  to  the  wel- 
come given  the  league  by  Mayor  Wright 
of  Monterey.  He  spoke  of  the  early 
days  in  Monterey  and  their  significance 
in  California  History.  He  then  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  renascence  in 
municipal  government  in  California  came 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago  with 
the  general  adoption  of  the  Commission 
Form  of  Charter,  and  with  the  general 
realization  that  City  Government  was 
probably  the  most  important  form  of 
government.  He  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  the  commission  form  of  government 
was  being  gradually  replaced  by  the 
City  Manager  form  because  the  latter 
was  more  suitable,  combining  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  a  trained  adminis- 
trator acting  in  conjunction  with  a 
council  of  representative  men  who  re- 
flected public  opinion.  Mr.  Hodghead 
concluded  by  saying  that  the  value  and 
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;  justification  of  the  league  lay  in  its 
success  in  awakening  and  developing, 
in  the  public  mind,  an  interest  in  munici- 
pal government,  and  that  it  was  the  only 
state-wide   official   organization    charged 

'     with  that  duty. 

The  President  then  called  for  dis- 
i.ussion  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Whitnall's 
paper,  "Expediting  Community  Develop- 
ment through  proposed  legislation." 

j  Mr.  Norman  E.  Malcolm,  City  At- 
torney of  Palo  Alto,  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  we  should  have  some  new  legislation 
on  the  subject  of  both  city  and  regional 
planning,  particularly,  legislation  pro- 
viding for  a  Board  of  Appeals,  and  he 
advocated  the  adoption  of  a  freeholder's 
charter  for  all  cities  with  a  population 
of  over  thirty-five  hundred,  thus  allowing 
greater  freedom  in  local  self-government. 
Mr.  E.  E.  Kirk,  City  Attorney  of  Bur- 
bank  asked  Mr.  Whitnall  questions 
concerning  "Excess  Condemnation,"  and 
the  proposed  measure  calling  for  the 
creation  of  a  Board  of  Appeals. 

Mr.  Whitnall  replied  that  it  was  hoped 
to  have  a  meeting  soon,  at  which  pre- 
liminary sketches  of  the  various  measures 
proposed  along  these  lines  would  be 
drafted,  that,  thereupon,  a  regional 
conference  would  be  called  together  in 
the  Southern  California  district,  to  work 
out  these  acts  in  specific  form.  He 
further  stated  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
best  act  in  regard  to  excess  condemna- 
tion was  the  one  recently  adopted  in 
Ohio,  while  the  California  Act,  recently 
defeated  at  the  polls,  was  to  be  com- 
mended for  its  brevity.  In  the  matter 
of  the  Zoning  Enabling  Act  it  is  proposed 
by  the  Northern  California  representa- 
tives, to  follow,  closely,  the  sample  act 
submitted  by  Mr.  Bassett.  The  next 
best  act  along  that  line  is  the  one  pre- 
pared by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
under  Herbert  Hoover. 

Mr.  Allen,  City  Manager  of  Coronado, 
stressed    the    importance    of   getting    a 


proper  enabling  act  in  regard  to  zoning 
through  the  legislature.  The  President 
then  introduced  Mr.  Charles  E.  Ash- 
burner,  City  Manager  of  Stockton, 
stating  that  he  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
in  the  City  Manager  form  of  government. 
Mr.  Ashburner  then  spoke  on  the  subject 
"Community  Building." 

(Mr.  Ashburner's  address  will  be 
published  later  in  full.) 

Among  other  things  Mr.  Ashburner 
said  that  municipal  government  was 
the  most  important  to  the  individual 
citizen,  in  that  it  was  the  one  form  of 
Government  that  comes  home  to  every 
man's  family,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  all  remember  that  we  are  first 
citizens  of  the  community  in  which  we 
live,  and  that  it  was  the  "Spirit"  that 
builds  communities.  The  President 
then  introduced  Mr.  John  Eddy,  City 
Manager  of  Berkeley,  who  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "How  Berkeley  has  made 
use  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administra- 
tion of  the  University."  In  the  depart- 
ment of  political  science  of  the  Univer- 
sity, of  which  Professor  Samuel  C.  May 
is  director,  he  stated  that  the  bureau  is 
not  merely  a  reference  library,  although 
it  has,  on  its  shelves,  some  thirty 
thousand  live  pieces  of  literature,  pamph- 
lets, reports,  papers  and  text  books, 
but  it  is  equipped  to  serve  the  cities  of 
California  in  three  ways:  First,  by 
training  young  men  in  the  theory  of 
government,  thus  making  them  the  best 
prospects  for  future  successful  city  execu- 
tives and  employees;  second,  by  the 
fact  that  the  young  men  while  taking 
these  courses,  are  able  to  serve  the 
cities  on  a  part-time  basis;  third,  the 
bureau  can  serve  the  cities  of  California 
by  doing  research  work  upon  specific 
subjects,  at  the  request  of  a  city,  at  a 
charge  of  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  an  hour. 

Mr.  Locke  highly  commended  the 
work  of  the  bureau,  and  mentioned  the 
experience  of  Alameda  in  securing,  from 
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the  bureau,  very  valuable  data  in  regard 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
belt-line  railroads  by  cities  in  the  United 
States,  at  a  cost  of  only  fifty-six  dollars. 

The  President  then  introduced  Mr. 
.Archer  Bowden,  City  Attorney  of  San 
Jose,  who  spoke  on  the  subject  of  "Should 
the  City  Impose  a  Gasoline  Tax."  Mr. 
Bowden  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
gasoline  tax  was  one  tax  that  had  evoked 
very  little  criticism  from  the  taxpayers; 
that  it  constituted  a  fair  measure  of 
the  use  which  the  taxpayer  made  of  the 
highway.  He  then  emphasized  the  fact 
that,  in  practice,  the  present  gasoline 
tax  is  unjust  to  the  residents  of  the  cities 
because  while  the  heaviest  traffic  is  in 
the  cities,  they  do  not  receive  a  cent 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  tax.  He  also 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the 
city  should  impose  a  gasoline  tax,  but 
that  thev*  should  receive  a  fair  share 
either  of  the  present  tax,  or  of  any  future 
increased  tax.  The  President  then 
called  for  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
Mr.  Bowden's  talk.  Mr.  Whitnall,  said 
that  the  theory  of  the  gasoline  tax  was 
that  it  would  provide  a  fund  to  maintain 
a  system  of  state  highways  that  would 
facilitate  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent communities,  and  that  it  was 
feared,  by  many  people,  that  if  a  given 
percentage  of  the  tax  was  turned  over 
to  the  cities,  especially  the  larger  ones, 
that  the  money  would  be  spread  upon 
the  different  streets  of  the  city  and  prac- 
tically lost  to  the  highways.  He  said 
that,  if  a  proportion  of  this  tax  was 
given  to  the  cities,  it  should  be  made 
contingent  upon  the  proviso  that  such 
moneys  be  expended  only  upon  the 
principal  connecting  thoroughfares  in 
the  communities  themselves. 

Mr.  Postlethwaite,  City  Attorney  of 
Sonoma  and  San  Bruno  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  proposed  initiative  measure 
on  this  subject  contained  the  provision 
advocated  by  Mr.  Whitnall.  Mr.  Mason 
called  attention  to  the  difficulty  in  drafting 


a  measure  that  would  be  fair  to  the  dif- 
ferent political  subdivisions  of  the  state, 
and  also  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
automobile  owners  and  the  automobile 
clubs.  He  suggested  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  cities  had  the  legal  right  to  impose 
their  own  tax  upon  the  sales  of  gasoline, 
that,  if  they  availed  themselves  of  that 
right,  and  imposed  such  a  tax,  it  would 
at  least  call  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  the  state  to  the  inequalities  of  the 
present  distribution  of  the  state  gasoline 
tax. 

Mr.  Malcolm  indorsed  Mr.  Mason's 
suggestion. 

Mr.  Bidwell,  of  Sacramento,  said  that, 
in  his  opinion,  unless  the  tax  was  im- 
posed directly  on  the  automobile  owners, 
it  would  have  no  psychological  effect 
on  the  voters. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned  to  8  P.  M. 
in  the  evening. 


MONDAY  EVENING, 
October  6,  1924, 

8:00  P.  M., 
Evening  Session. 


Mr.  Charles  B.  Raitt,  Superintendent 
of  Playgrounds  of  Los  Angeles,  spoke  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Municipal  Camps  of 
Los  Angeles,"  and  illustrated  his  talk 
with  lantern  slides. 

(His  paper  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
secretary  and  will  be  published  later  in 
full.) 

Tl^ESDAY  MORNING, 

October  7,  1924, 

9:00  A.  M., 

Entire  Bodv. 


The  entire  bodx'  was  called  to  order 
by  President  Charles  N.  Kirkbride,  who 
opened  the  meeting  by  giving  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  discussion  of  local  problems. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Ashburner  asked  for 
an  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the  value 
of  automobile  camps  to  a  community. 

{Continiud  on  page  -ISO) 
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THE  FOLLOWING  RESOLUTIONS  WERE 
ADOPTED  BY  THE  CONVENTION: 

RESOLUTION  No.  1 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  that  we  express 
to  our  retiring  president,  Major  Charles  N.  Kirkbride,  our  appreciation  of  his 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  League  especially  in  respect  to  the  Regional  Conferences 
that  were  caused  to  be  inaugurated  and  also  with  particular  reference  to  the 
expeditious  manner  in  which  this  Convention  has  been  conducted. 

Adopted  unaminously. 

RESOLUTION  No.  2. 

Be  It  Resolved,  that  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  express  its 
sincere  appreciation  to  its  hosts  for  the  wonderful  way  in  which  they  surmounted 
the  obstacles  caused  by  the  destructive  fire  at  the  Hotel  Del  Monte,  and  that  an 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  be  given  to  the  Directors  of  Monterey  Peninsular 
Communities,  incorporated;  to  the  City  of  Monterey;  the  City  of  Pacific  Grove; 
the  City  of  Carmel  and  to  Fenton  P.  Foster,  manager  of  Monterey  Peninsular 
Communities,  incorporated,  and  Mabel  Head,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Conference  camp  at  Asilomar  for  their  many  thoughtful  courtesies  and 
generous  hospitality. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

RESOLUTION  No.  3. 
Biennial  Legislative  Convention. 

Resolved,  that  whereas  a  biennial  session  of  the  State  Legislature  will  be 
held  in  1925,  and  whereas  at  every  session  of  the  Legislature  laws  are  considered, 
and  enacted  vitally  affecting  the  interests  of  the  municipalities. 

Now,  therefore,  it  is  ordered  that  a  special  convention  of  this  League  be  held 
at  Sacramento  at  some  appropriate  date  in  1925  during  the  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  special  purpose  of  considering  matters  pending  before  the  Legislature 
and  relating  to  municipal  affairs,  such  meeting  of  this  League  to  be  known  as  the 
Biennial  Legislative  Convention  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  and 
that  the  question  of  fixing  the  date  and  making  arrangements  for  such  convention 
be  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  for  action. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  4. 

Whereas,  the  motor  vehicle  license  tax  and  the  motor  fuel  tax  is  predicated 
upon  the  theory  that  the  funds  thus  received  shall  be  available  for  the  betterment 
of  highway  facilities  and  that  contributions  thereto  shall  be  largely  in  proportion 
to  the  use  of  such  highway  facilities,  and 

Whereas,  the  present  distribution  of  such  funds  is  fundamentally  unfair  and 
defeats  largely  its  initial  purpose  by  excluding  in  its  applications  the  public  high- 
ways included  within  incorporated  cities  and  towns,  which  thoroughfares  incident- 
ally are  subject  to  the  most  intense  traffic  of  the  entire  public  highways  system  and 

Whereas,  the  present  method  of  apportioning  such  monies  places  upon  the 
taxpayers  within  the  cities  and  towns  a  double  burden,  viz.: 

1.  Contribution  to  the  improvement  and  maintenance  of  all  the  highways 
outside  of  their  incorporated  limits; 
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2.  The  entire  obligation  of  improving  and  maintaining  the  highways  within 
said  limits,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  Legislative  Committee  and  the  Biennial  Legislative 
Conference  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  use  their  utmost  efforts  to 
correct  this  injustice  and  to  appeal  to  the  members  of  the  Legislature  to  pass  the 
necessary  remedial  acts. 

Adopted  unanimously. 

RESOLUTION  No.  5. 

Whereas,  several  commendable  proposals  have  been  called  to  our  attention 
as  the  result  of  experiences  throughout  the  state,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  following  subjects  receive  the  approval  of  the  League  of 
California  Municipalities  as  to  general  policy  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  that  they  be  severally  referred  to  the  legislative  committee  and 
the  Biennial  Legislative  Conference  of  the  League  for  drafting  into  proper  form  or 
giving  such  attention  as  may  prove  expedient  at  the  time  to  accomplish  their 
purposes: 

1.  To  have  placed  on  the  ballot  a  Constitutional  Amendment  authorizing 
Excess  Condemnation. 

2.  A  new  Zoning  Enabling  Act  having  provision  for  the  function  of  a  Board 
of  .Appeals  and  also  extending  the  power  to  Counties. 

3.  The  support  of  such  acts  as  may  be  introduced  by  any  section  intending 
to  create  a  Metropolitan  district  for  recreational  or  other  purposes. 

4.  Amending  the  1915  Act  (Municipal  District  Board  Act)  so  as  to  make  the 
basis  of  tax  levy  the  same  as  the  practice  now  employed  in  all  acts  based  on  frontage 
or  district  special  assessments,  namely,  by  limiting  the  imposition  of  levies  to  real 
property  only. 

5.  Consideration  of  an  Improvement  Act  applying  to  principle  thoroughfares 
where  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  is  met  from  general  funds  and  providing  in  such 
act  that  such  community  shall  have  a  voice  in  supporting  or  protecting  such 
projects  at  least  in  the  degree  of  its  financial  participation. 

6.  An  Act,  or  Amendment,  if  necessary  to  provide  that  in  projects  where 
condemnation  of  lands  under  eminent  domain  is  necessary,  that  the  community 
may  enter  into  immediate  possession  of  such  lands  upon  the  formal  filing  of  suits 
therefore  and  the  posting  of  suitable  bonds. 

7.  Amendment  of  the  Act  providing  for  controlling  the  filing  of  maps  for 
subdivision  of  land  so  as  to  eliminate  the  present  requirement  for  filing  two  original 
maps  by  changing  the  requirement  to  one  such  map  and  that  the  present  clause  in 
respect  to  the  three  mile  municipal  jurisdiction  shall  be  worded  to  compel  sub- 
mission to  that  city  within  such  limit  which  has  a  city  planning  commission. 

8.  An  Act,  if  necessary  to  the  purpose,  that  will  authorize  Counties,  upon 
the  request  of  cities  to  levy  County  road  tax  within  cities  the  proceeds  of  which 
levy  to  be  used  in  such  cities. 

9.  Support  the  request  of  the  South  to  have  placed  on  the  next  regular 
ballot,  a  bond  issue  for  a  State  Building  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  state  such 
as  that  now  existing  in  San  Francisco  for  administrative  purposes. 

Unanimously  adopted. 
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RESOLUTION  No.  6. 

Whereas,  the  unprecedented  lack  of  rainfall  during  the  past  year  has  em- 
pluisized  the  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  water  for  domestic  purposes  as  well 
as  the  developmenfof  additional  hydro-electric  energy;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  that  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  hereby  reiterates  its 
stand  in  favor  of  the  immediate  development  of  the  Colorado  River,  on  the  lines 
recommended  by  the  Reclamation  Bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Interior. 

Unanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  7. 

Whereas,  we  believe  that  any  municipal  activity  or  section  or  bureau  thereof 
that  is  supported  by  municipal  funds,  should  be  recognized  and  permitted  to 
become  a  part  of  this  League,  and 

Whereas,  the  division  of  Milk  and  Dairy  Inspection  has  been  organized  and 
attending  the  League  sessions  and  has  no  recognition. 

Therefore,  be  it  Resolved,  that  a  section  to  be  known  as  the  Dairy  and 
Milk  Inspectors  section  be  recognized  and  become  a  part  of  the  League  of  Munici- 
palities and  that  the  present  organization  be  accepted  as  such  section. 

LInanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  8. 

That  the  provisions  of  the  1911  and  1915  Bond  Acts  be  amended  to  provide 
for  the  issuance  of  such  street  bonds  as  follows: 

That  bonds  are  to  run  for  an  additional  two  (2)  years,  i.  e.,  1911  bonds  for  12 
years  and  1915  for  16  years;  that  interest  only  be  payable  for  the  first  two  years, 
and  no  payments  be  required  to  be  made  on  the  principal  until  two  years.  There- 
after, payments  on  principal  and  interest  in  equal  annual  installments,  as  at 
present. 

LInanimously  adopted. 

RESOLUTION  No.  9. 
Be  it  Resolved,  that  the  League  of  California  Municipalities  oppose  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendment  No.  12  in  its  present  form. 

Because — 

1.  It  abrogates  provisions  of  Sec.  8  of  Art.  XI  relative  to  establishment  ot 
Municipal  Courts  under  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  and  prevents  establishment  of  any 
municipal  court  in  the  future  except  under  control  of  the  legislature. 

2.  It  is  too  general  in  its  provisions  relative  to  powers  of  legislature. 

3.  It  is  wrong  if  designed  to  releave  burden  of  superior  courts,  this  can  only  be 
scientifically  done  by  creating  additional  divisions  of  Superior  Courts  with  higher 
and  lower  jurisdictions. 

4.  Inferior  courts  with  limited  jurisdiction,  ,viz.,  misdemeanor  and  amounts 
not  exceeding  $300  are  absolutely  necessary. 

Their  abrogation  would  be  a  mistake  that  would  have  to  be  corrected. 
LInanimously  adopted. 
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Convention  Delegate  Gives  Poetic  Praise  to  Asilomar 

San  Diego,  California,  Qct.  15th,  1924. 
Hon.  \Vm.  J.  Locke, 

Ex.  Secretary  California  League  of  Municipalities. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


My  Dear  Mr.  Locke: 

Owing  to  the  .serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Moody  I  was  unable  to  attend  the  League  Con- 
vention at  .\silomar.  However,  I  was  well  represented  in  the  person  of  Mr.  C.  K.  Stout, 
my  chief  deputy,  and  he  reports  a  fine  time,  and  was  so  enthused  that  upon  his  return  he 
burst  into  poetic  expression  and  I  am  sending  you  his  conception  of  the  beauties  of  Asilo- 
mar, thinking  that  perhaps  you  would  care  to  run  it  in  some  early  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Municipalities. 

With  kindest  expression  of  personal  regards,  I  am, 

Very  truly  vours, 

H.  L.  MOODY. 

ASILOMAR 

Asilomar!         Asilomar! 
By  pebbly  beach,  by  dune  and  bar: 
O  daughter  of  Old  Monterey, 
Aligned  beside  the  Padre's  way. 
Now  consecrate  to  Womanhood 
Your  acres  spread  by  beach  and  wood; 
While  on  the  crest  tall  pines  survey, 
The  humbled  cypress  kneel  and  pray. 
Anointed  by  the  spindrift's  plume 
When  billows  crash  and  fling  their  spume: 

Asilomar!         Asilomar! 
By  dune  and  bar. 

Asilomar!        Asilomar! 
Beneath    half  moon    and   blazing   star: 
The  night  winds  hushed  now  whisper  low; 
Through  evergreens  lights  gleam  and  glow. 
And  varied  throngs  with  loitered  tread 
Oft  meet  and  pass;  high  overhead 
The  bold  etched  pines  dream  of  old  days. 
Of  nature's   crude   nocturnal   ways, 
And  ceaselessly,  in  vain  protest. 
The  surge  repeats  the  sea's  unrest: 

Asilomar!         Asilomar! 
'Neath  moon  and  star. 

Asilomar!        Asilomar! 
Loved  scenes  and  dreams  that  live  afar: 
A  tribute  to  long  days  so  fair 
With  spice  of  summer's  kiss  in  air. 
Long  vistas  wound  with  lane  and  bend. 
Deep  coverts  where  limp  boughs  descend, 
And  through  the  rifts  the  sky's  deep  blue. 
O'er  russet  leaves  and  autumn's  hue. 
As  ever  rolls  by  ledge,  o'er  lea. 
The  diapason  of  the  sea: 

Asilomar!         Asilomar! 
The    call    afar. 
San  Diego,  — Clifford  Kane  Stout. 

California, 
October,  1924 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE'THE 
CITY  ATTORNEY'S  SECTION. 


October  8,  1924. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order 
shortly  after  nine  o'clock  by  Norman  E. 
Malcolm,  president  of  the  section.  A 
large  number  of  city  attorneys  were 
present. 

The  first  subject  on  the  program  was 
"Comments  on  Recent  Court  Decisions" 
by  H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  City  Attorney 
of  Sonoma  and  San  Bruno.  Mr.  Postle- 
thwaite reviewed  the  decisions  of  direct 
interest  to  municipalities  which  had  been 
rendered  since  the  last  convention.  (De- 
cisions on  the  subject  of  Zoning  excepted). 
Among  the  points  discussed  were  the 
following: 

Bonds  voted  under,  the  1901  Act  must 
carry  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  all  those 
voting  at  the  election,  and  not  merely 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting 
upon  the  proposition.  Pasadena  v. 
Chamberlain,  66  Cal.  Dec.  519.  Lowry 
V.  San  Diego,  et  al,  43  Cal.  App.  Dec.,  527. 

Property  dedicated  as  a  public  plaza 
may  not  be  used  as  a  site  for  a  town  hall 
and  jail.  Kelly  v.  Town  of  Haywar-d, 
66  Cal.  Dec,  481. 

A  county  may  legally  appropriate 
money  received  by  it  from  the  gasoline 
tax  fund  to  the  use  of  a  city  for  street 
purposes.  Oakland  :•.  Darison,  68  Cal. 
Dec,  142. 

A  city  clerk  has  no  right  to  examine 
into  the  sufficiency  of  a  recall  petition, 
and  his  sole  duty  is  to  verify  the  signa- 
tures thereof.  Williams  v.  Gill,  43,  Cal. 
App.  Dec,  70. 

The  matter  of  regulation  and  control 
of  streets,  and  the  traffic  and  parking 
thereon,  is  a  state  matter  and  under  the 
control  of  state  law.  Wyhte  v.  City  of 
Sacramento,  43  Cal.  App.  Dec,  336. 

A  permit  from  the  State  Board  of 
Health     to     discharge     sewage     effluent 


into  a  stream  does  not  give  a  city  the 
right  to  create  or  maintain  a  nuisance. 
People  V.  City  of  Reedley,  43  Cal.  App. 
Dec,  785. 

The  provisions  in  the  Motor  Vehicle 
Act  prohibiting  the  use  of  speed  traps 
upheld.  Fleming  v.  Superior  Court,  45 
Cal.  App.  Dec,  143. 

A  charter  city  which  has  not  availed 
itself  of  the  amendment  of  1914  to 
Sections  6  and  8  of  Article  XI  of  the 
Constitutional  may  use  the  1915  Bond 
Act.  Stege  v.  City  of  Richmond,  68  Cal. 
Dec,  146. 

The  act  of  the  street  superintendent 
in  having  an  assessment  under  the  Act 
of  1911  made  by  an  expert  was  such  an 
irregularity  as  could  be  cured  by  the 
city  council  on  appeal,  under  Section  82, 
and  was  therefore  not  fatal  to  the 
proceedings. 

A  failure  to  file  memorials  against 
parcels  of  property  registered  under  the 
Torren's  Act,  as  required  by  Section  94 
of  said  act,  renders  the  assessment 
against  such  property  invalid.  (Note  on 
federal  decision  discussed  by  D.  J.  Hall.) 

E.  J.  Sinclair,  City  Attorney  of 
Berkeley,  who  was  to  discuss  the  recent 
Los  Angeles  Zoning  Decision,  unfor- 
tunately, was  not  able  to  be  present. 
Under  this  head,  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  League,  explained 
the  principles  involved  in  this  connec- 
tion. His  explanation  was  followed  by  a 
general  discussion  on  the  topic  of 
"Zoning"  and  "Set  Back  Lines."  At  this 
point  Mr.  Malcolm  requested  Mr.  Jor- 
gensen.  City  Attorney  of  Monterey  to 
take  the  chair. 

The  next  topic  on  the  program  was 
"Are  the  Cities  Losing  Control  of  Their 
Local  Affairs."  This  was  a  general 
discussion    by    all    present.      Robert   L. 
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Shinn,  City  Attorney  of  Sacramento, 
took  the  lead  in  this  discussion  and 
descriheii  the  trend  of  court  decisions 
limiting  the  control  of  cities  over  their 
local  affairs,  and  discussed  also  the 
increase  of  state  legislation  upon  local 
matters.  Ray  L.  Morrow,  City  Attorney 
of  Glendale,  who  was  scheduled  to 
present  a  paper  on  "Joint  Outfall  Sewers 
by  Two  or  More  Cities,"  was  not  present. 

A.  F.  Bray,  City  Attorney  of  Martinez, 
contributed  a  very  enlightening  paper 
on  the  subject  of  "Municipal  Licenses." 
A  general  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
"Municipal  Licenses"  followed  Mr. 
Bray's  talk.  The  licensing  of  peddlers 
and  itinerant  vendors  came  up  for  special 
consideration.  D.  J.  Hall,  City  Attorney 
of  Richmond,  described  experiences  in 
his  city  in  this  connection,  and  described 
an  ordinance  of  the  City  of  Richmond 
which  provided  for  the  granting  of  per- 
mits to  peddlers.  John  F.  Davis,  City 
Attorney  of  South  San  Francisco,  related 
his  experiences  in  the  Federal  Courts 
in  attempting  to  collect  licenses  from 
representatives  of  Eastern  firms.  His 
conclusion  was  that  the  Federal  Courts 
usually  denied  the  right  of  the  cities  to 
license  representatives  of  Eastern  firms 
under  the  interstate  commerce  clause 
of  the  Constitution 

The  subject  of  "Licenses"  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  discussion  of  the 
right  of  a  municipality  to  employ  a 
scientific  appraiser  of  property  for  assess- 
ment purposes.  The  problem  was  ex- 
plained by  VVm.  J.  Locke,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  League,  who  pointed 
out  that  there  was  no  express  statutory 
authority  for  employing  such  an  ap- 
praiser under  contract,  and  describing 
a  plan  whereby  the  office  of  appraiser 
could  be  created  by  ordinance,  making 
such  appraiser  advisory  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  the  Board  of  Equalization. 
Mr.  Locke  commented  on  the  complica- 
tions which  had  arisen  in  the  Town  of 


Sausaiito,  where  a  scientific  appraiser 
was  employed  by  appointing  him  as 
Deputy  City  Clerk  and  .Assessor.  This 
method  of  procedure  is  now  under 
attack  on  the  grounds  that  it  constitutes 
an  increase  of  compensation  of  the 
City  Clerk  during  his  term  of  office. 
H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  City  .Attorney  of 
San  Bruno,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion 
that  the  scheme  of  creating  a  separate 
office  of  appraiser  was  the  better  and  the 
safest,  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  founded 
upon  the  express  powers  granted  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  to  appoint  subordinate 
officers. 

Charles  N.  Kirkbride,  President  of 
the  League,  spoke  on  "Suggested  Amend- 
ments to  Our  Street  Laws."  Following 
Mr.  Kirkbride's  talk,  there  was  a  general 
discussion  on  the  subject  by  the  delegates 
present.  Mr.  Graves,  City  Attorney  of 
Hanford,  brought  up  the  matter  of 
levying  assessments  for  street  improve- 
ment bonds  under  the  1915  Act,  where 
bonds  were  issued  subsequent  to  the 
making  up  of  the  assessment  for  general 
taxation  purposes.  Mr.  Kirkbride  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  bonds  were 
issued  prior  to  the  filing  by  the  city 
clerk  of  the  assessment  tor  general 
taxation  purposes  with  the  tax  collector, 
the  assessment  for  the  bonds  could  be 
collected  with  that  year's  levy  of  taxes. 

At  this  point  the  session  took  a  recess 
for  lunch  to  meet  again  at  one  o'clock. 

Norman  E.  Malcolm,  City  Attorne\ 
of  Palo  Alto,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
of  "New  Legislation  for  Municipalities." 
(A  synopsis  of  this  paper  is  published  in 
this  issue  commemcing  on  page  365). 
Following  the  general  discussion  on  the 
paper  read  by  Mr.  Malcolm,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  section  declared  the  order  of 
business  to  be  the  election  of  a  new  section 
president.  The  name  of  D.  J.  Hall,  City 
Attorney  of  Richmond,  was  placed  in 
nomination,  and  he  was  unanimously 
elected  to  the  office. 
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Mr.  E.  E.  Kirk,  City  Attorney  of 
Burbank,  stated  that,  in  his  opinion, 
steps  should  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
discussions  and  proceedings  of  the  section 
for  publication.  Mr.  Postlethwaite  sug- 
gested a  committee  of  three  to  handle 
the  matter,  whereupon  Mr.  Kirk  moved 


empowered  to  appoint  a  committee  of 
three  to  consult  with  the  League  o  cers 
in  an  effort  to  devise  a  way  in  whitii  the 
proceedings  of  the  section  may  be  pre- 
served and  published,  preferably  that  a 
stenographic  report  be  made.  This 
motion  was  duly  seconded  and  adopted. 


that 


the    President    of   the    section    be      The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  HEALTH  OFFICERS' 
SECTION  IN  RETROSPECT. 


The  annual  session  of  the  Health 
Officers'  Section  of  the  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalities  provides  the  only 
opportunity  that  California  health  officers 
have  for  meeting  together.  By  means  of 
these  annual  sessions  health  officials 
are  able  to  hear  public  health  experts, 
to  learn  of  the  recent  advances  in  public 
health  administration  and  to  exchange 
information  concerning  efficient  methods 
used  in  their  own  departments.  The 
sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the  Health 
Officers'  Section  held  at  'Asilomar,  Oc- 
tober 6th  to  9th,  1924,  was  particularly 
valuable  to  local  health  officers.  The 
program  covered  important  subjects  such 
as  efficient  public  health  administration, 
the  appropriate  expenditure  of  public 
health  funds,  recent  advances  in  the 
control  of  scarlet  fever,  the  place  of 
public  health  nursing,  how  to  eradicate 
diphtheria  and  many  other  subjects, 
all  of  which  are  timely  and  necessary 
for  the  information  of  the  modern  health 
officer. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
subjects  considered  at  the  meetings  of 
the  Section  was  that  of  administration, 
with  special  reference  to  the  expenditure 
of  efforts  along  lines  of  activity  that  are 
of  direct  value  in  advancing  community 
health.  Dr.  Walter  M.  Dickie,  Secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Health  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  Health  Officers'  Section, 
sounded  the  kev-note. 


"Relative  values  in  public  health  are 
constantly  changing  because  of  the  con- 
tinual and  rapid  progress  that  is  being 
made  in  public  health  administration. 
So  rapidly  have  these  advances  come 
that  many  health  officers  have  not  been 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  changes  and, 
as  a  result,  too  many  are  working 
blindly  upon  established  projects  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  necessary 
or  whether  they  may  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  the  improvement  of  public 
health  in  the  community.  Every  health 
department  exists  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  and  preventing 
the  occurrence  of  communicable  disease. 
You  well  know  that  if  there  were  no 
communicable  diseases  there  would  be 
no  health  department.  For  this  reason, 
every  activity  should  be  weighed  care- 
fully in  order  to  determine  its  value  in 
the  control  of  communicable  diseases. 
The  importance  of  any  activity  is  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  results  that  may 
be  expected  of  that  activity  in  com- 
municable disease  control. 

For  many  years,  in  most  communities, 
the  bulk  of  appropriations  for  health 
work  has  been  devoted  to  the  promotion 
of  a  nice  environment,  mainly  through 
the  installation  of  sanitary  equipment. 
Vast  sums  of  money  have  been  spent  in 
the  provision  of  potable  water  supplies, 
systems  for  the  disposal  of  sewage, 
garbage    and    refuse    and    other    public 
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works  designed  expressly  for  civic  clean- 
liness and  sanitation.  The  provision  of 
such  equipment  is  a  matter  of  first 
importance  and  its  maintenance  in  an 
efficient  manner  must  be  continuous. 
In  most  communities  of  California  ade- 
quate public  water  supplies  and  sewerage 
systems  are  already  installed,  however, 
and  maintenance  is  a  comparatively 
small  item.  Whether  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  such  sanitary  equipment 
is  a  function  of  the  health  department 
or  of  an  engineering  department  is 
open  for  argument.  It  would  seem 
that  these  matters  belong  strictly  to 
engineers  rather  than  to  health  officers. 
To  be  sure,  if  a  public  water  supply 
becomes  contaminated,  resulting  in  cases 
of  typhoid  fever  or  other  intestinal 
infections,  the  investigation  and  adoption 
of  control  measures  over  such  a  polluted 
supply  is  the  first  duty  of  the  health 
officer.  The  problems  relating  to  the 
collection  and  delivery  of  water  supplies, 
however,  belong  strictly  to  an  engineering 
department.  The  same  is  true  of  sewage 
disposal.  The  health  officer  has  no 
interest  in  the  engineering  problems 
related  to  the  disposal  of  sewage.  It  is 
only  when  sewage  contaminates  water 
or  food  supplies,  resulting  in  the  occur- 
rence of  cases  of  communicable  disease 
among  consumers,  that  the  health  officer 
has  any  interest  involved. 

The  problems  related  to  garbage  and 
refuse  disposal  are  acute  and  difficult 
of  solution,  but  they  also  constitute 
engineering  problems  rather  than  public 
health  problems.  To  be  sure,  the  many 
garbage  nuisances  encountered  upon 
domestic  premises  are  public  health 
nuisances,  because  they  are  factors  in 
the  propagation  of  disease-carrying  in- 
sects and  rodents,  and  therefore  have  a 
'bearing  upon  communicable  disease  con- 
trol. The  collection  and  final  disposal  of 
such  wastes  in  the  mass,  however,  com- 
stitute   engineering  problems.      Is   there 


any  excuse  for  a  modern  health  officer 
to  devote  a  large  proportion  of  his  time 
and  energy  in  the  solution  of  problems 
related  to  the  wholesale  disposal  of 
garbage  and  refuse?  There  is  no  denying 
the  fact  that  these  wastes  must  be  cared 
for  properly,  but  does  the  final  solution 
of  the  problems  relating  thereto  belong 
within  the  province  of  the  health  officer 
or  that  of  the  engineer? 

Many  health  officers  are  devoting 
considerable  energy  toward  the  control 
of  house  flies.  In  many  rural  com- 
munities, no  doubt,  such  an  effort  is 
justifiable.  In  the  modern  city,  however, 
where  horses  and  manure  piles  have 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  flies  represent  an  important  prob- 
lem. In  fact,  we  have  really  little  com- 
plete, definite  information  as  to  the  exact 
role  that  the  fly  actually'  plays  in  the 
transmission   of  communicable   diseases. 

Nearly  every  home  in  our  cities  is 
properly  sewered,  pure  water  is  pro- 
vided, windows  are  screened,  garbage  is 
hauled  away,  at  regular  intervals,  after 
being  stored  in  metal  covered  receptacles 
for  short  periods  of  time.  Food  supplies 
are  protected  against  insects  and  there 
is  little  opportunity  for  flies  to  gain 
access  to  raw  sewage  or  to  garbage. 
Most  of  these  much-to-be-desired  accom- 
plishments have  already  been  effected. 
Is  it  not  time  that  the  health  officer 
should  direct  his  energy  toward  problems 
that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
prevention  of  disease?  When  we  have 
so  much  information  concerning  factors 
that  have  to  do  with  the  direct  trans- 
mission of  communicable  diseases  from 
man  to  man,  there  should  be  no  wasted 
effort  upon  projects  that  are  not  known 
to  be  of  direct  value  in  communicable 
disease  control.  Dr.  Charles  J.  Hastings, 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  Toronto, 
has  said  recently: 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  activities  of  a 
modern  department  of  health  are  vastly 
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different  from  what  they  were  a  few 
years  ago,  when  they  were  bending  all 
their  energies  to  the  abating  of  nuisances, 
the  collection  and  disposal  of  garbage, 
the  cleaning  of  the  streets,  back  yards 
and  lands.  These  activities  are  clearly 
essential  in  any  self-respecting  city,  but 
it  would  be  difficult  to  demonstrate 
that  their  neglect  would  be  responsible 
for  one  single  death." 

Unfortunately,  many  public  officials 
have  the  idea  that  a  health  department 
exists  for  the  sole  purpose  of  providing 
clean  drinking  water,  securing  proper 
disposal  of  sewage,  garbage  and  refuse, 
removing  dead  animals,  abating  odor 
nuisances,  eradicating  flies  and  mos- 
quitoes, keeping  the  streets  quiet  around 
hospitals  and  performing  a  large  amount 
of  work  that  belongs  properly  to  an 
engineering  or  police  department.  It 
would  seem  that  the  health  officers 
themselves  are  partly  to  blame  for  this 
attitude  that  is  so  commonly  found 
among  public  officials.  This  is  the  idea 
of  public  health  practice  that  prevailed 
fifty  years  ago.  It  belongs  to  the  age 
when  malaria  was  believed  to  be  caused 
by  bad  air.  With  the  addition  of  vast 
fields  of  knowledge  concerning  the  trans- 
mission and  control  of  most  of  our  com- 
municable diseases,  modern  public  health 
practice  has  become  largely  concerned 
with  the  individual  rather  than  with  the 
environment  in  which  he  lives.  Dr. 
Eugene  R.  Kelley,  State  Commissioner  of 
Health  for  Massachusetts,  said  recently: 

"In  the  past  public  health  work  has 
been,  broadly  speaking,  principally  con- 
cerned with  those  things  which  could  be 
done  in  the  matter  of  handling  com- 
munities in  the  mass  or  things  that  could 
be  done  for  the  average  citizen  without 
the  citizen  himself  being  obligated  to 
display  any  particular  effort  or  initiative. 
The  public  health  work  of  the  future 
will  deal  increasingly  with  principles 
and    practices   of   personal    hygiene    for 


the  successful  consummation  of  which  the 
average  citizen  must  do  a  considerable 
part  of  the  work  himself  in  co-operation 
with    the    health    administrator." 

This  means  that  public  health  work 
in  the  future  will  have  much  to  do  with 
the  immunization  of  individuals  against 
communicable  diseases.  It  means  there 
will  be  more  of  physical  examinations 
and  correction  of  defects  and  less  of 
control  over  environmental  conditions. 
We  are  able  to  absolutely  control  small- 
pox through  vaccination;  we  are  able 
to  control  typhoid  fever,  diphtheria  and 
now  scarlet  fever,  by  means  of  im- 
munization. It  is  a  fact  that  the  public 
is  creating  an  unprecedented  demand  for 
the  individual  protection  that  is  given 
by  immunization  against  these  diseases. 
It  even  has  been  charged  that  the 
general  public  is  ahead  of  public  health 
authorities  in  knowledge  concerning  the  de- 
sirability of  securing  such  immunization. 

Are  you  health  officers  dealing  with 
persons  or  with  things?  The  time  has 
now  come  when  every  health  officer 
must  determine  for  his  community 
whether  his  department  shall  take  ad- 
vantage of  modern  methods  of  pre- 
vention of  disease  or  whether  it  shall 
concern  itself  only  with  the  abatement 
of  petty  nuisances  that  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  communicable  disease 
control.  The  tremendous  growth  of 
clinics,  both  in  California  and  elsewhere, 
indicates  clearly  the  trend  of  the  public 
health  demand.  A  health'  officer  who  is 
unprepared  to  meet  this  demand  is 
unworthy  of  his  office.  If  the  general 
public  were  to  take  advantage  of  all 
the  attributes  of  scientific  medicine 
and  public  health  that  are  available 
at  the  present  time  an  immediate  ad- 
vancement of  our  civilization  would  be 
so  astounding  as  to  be  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  the  average  individual. 
The  available  resources  that  lie  ready 
for   application   would   add   many   years 
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to  human  life,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  used  in  a  very  limited  degree. 

Are  you  doing  all  that  may  be  possible 
to  inform  your  local  public  concerning 
these  mcxlern  scientific  procedures  that 
will  eradicate  diphtheria,  typhoid  fever, 
scarlet  fever  and  smallpox?  Are  you 
doing  all  that  you  are  able  to  do  in 
advising  your  people  concerning  measures 
that  are  necessary  in  the  control  of 
other  communicable  diseases?  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  inform  the  public 
of  all  of  these  procedures.  It  requires 
knowledge,  patience  and  an  under- 
standing of  human  nature.  How  best 
to  go  about  the  task  of  convincing  the 
general  public  of  these  facts,  and  how 
best  to  secure  its  full  co-operation 
depends  upon  the  character  of  the 
people  residing  in  each  community. 
There  never  was  a  time  in  our  history 
when  people  were  so  eager  for  informa- 
tion that  will  add  to  their  enjoyment 
of  life  and  that  will  extend  longevity. 
The  outlook  at  the  present  time  is 
hopeful,  and  the  demand  for  all  these 
attributes  that  make  for  real  public 
health  is  increasing  day  by  day.  Health 
officials  who  are  not  ready  to  meet  these 
tremendous  demands  will  fall  by  the 
wayside.  No  health  officer  can  afford 
not  to  know  what  is  being  accomplished 
along  the  lines  of  preventive  medicine 
everywhere  nor  can  he  afford  not  to  be 
prepared  to  apply  successful  preventive 
methods  in  his  own  community.  Many 
years  ago  Pasteur  said  that  infectious 
diseases  can  be  made  to  disappear  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  These  words  are 
as  true  to-day  as  when  Pasteur  first 
uttered  them.  Make  the  people  of  your 
community  realize  these  truths  and  you 
will  be  rendering  the  greatest  service  that 
can  possibly  be  rendered  to  human  kind. 

How  much  effort  are  you  devoting 
to  securing  reports  of  cases  of  communic- 
able diseases?  What  are  you  doing  to 
make  certain  that  you  are  securing  com- 


plete registration  of  births  and  deaths' 
If  you  do  not  secure  these  reports  how 
do  you  know  what  the  trend  of  health 
conditions  in  your  community  may  be? 
Do  you  know  what  the  factors  may  be 
in  the  determination  of  your  infant 
mortality  rate?  What  are  you  doing  u> 
safeguard  the  lives  of  infants  in  your 
community?  .Are  you  using  public 
health  nurses?  Do  you  realize  the  value 
of  public  health  nursing  in  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases?  There  are  six 
hundred  such  nurses  employed  in  Cali- 
fornia to-day. 

Unless  all  of  our  energies  are  used  both 
directly  and  indirectly  in  the  control  of 
communicable  diseases  they  are  not  being 
used  for  true  public  health  work.  The 
welfare  of  the  people  of  this  state  de- 
pends to  a  large  extent  upon  the  proper 
administration  of  our  health  depart- 
ments. We  have  natural  advantages 
that  make  for  the  well-being  of  our 
people.  With  the  universal  application 
of  the  scientific  procedures  that  are  now 
placed  in  our  hands,  it  is  possible  to 
make  human  life  in  this  state  far  more 
worth  while  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Conscientious,  intelligent  effort  upon 
our  part  will  produce  the  results  for 
which  we  are  striving.  Like  the  Athenian 
youth,  "we  must  fight  for  the  ideals  and 
sacred  things  of  our  civilization  both 
alone  and  with  many,  strive  unceasingly 
to  quicken  the  public  sense  of  civic 
duty  and  transmit  our  city  (and  state) 
not  only  less,  but  greater  and  more 
beautiful  than  it  was  transmitted  to  us." 

The  appearance  of  a  considerable 
number  of  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning 
in  Western  States  made  Dr.  Karl  F. 
Meyer's  paper  upon  "Food  Poisoning" 
specially  valuable.  The  newer  knowledge 
that  we  have  concerning  food  poisonings 
enables  us  to  establish  definitely  the 
true  cause  of  most  outbreaks  of  this 
nature.    The  term  "ptomaine  poisoning" 
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New  Legislation  Suggested  for  Municipalities 

Synopsis  of  Address  of  \orman  E    Malcolm.  Cily  Allorney  of  Palo  Alio, 
before  the  Cily  Attorney's  Section 


Speaking  in  a  general  way,  Mr.  Mal- 
colm expressed  hope  that  the  legislature 
would  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a 
committee  in  the  near  future  for  the 
purpose  of  codifying  the  municipal  laws 
of  the  state,  collecting  those  provisions 
of  the  general  laws  and  codes  which 
relate  to  municipalities  and  incorporating 
them  into  one  complete  volume. 

Directing  his  arguments  more 
specifically  to  the  subject  at  hand,  he 
advocated  an  amendment  to  those  pro- 
visions of  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act  relating  to  the  organization  and 
creation  of  municipalities,  and  advocated 
the  adoption  of  a  necessary  measure 
which  would  enable  the  organization, 
consolidation  or  annexation  of  only  a 
municipality  where  it  extended  over  the 
boundaries  of  another  county. 

He  also  called  attention  to  the  amend- 
ment which  was  made  in  1923,  which 
requires  the  Board  of  Superi-isors  to 
exclude  agriculture  lands  and  include 
only  a  center  of  population,  pointing  out 
that  the  words  "center  of  population" 
have  no  definite  meaning. 

His  next  recommendation  was  in 
reference  to  Section  857  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act.  He  advised  an  amend- 
ment to  the  act  which  would  enable  a 
consolidation  of  the  different  adminis- 
trative offices. 

He  also  urged  an  amendment  to 
Section  861  by  the  elimination  of  the 
comma  after  the  word  "ordinance," 
so  as  to  remove  the  existing  ambiguity. 

His  next  amendment  was  with  refer- 
ence to  Section  874.  He  advised  a  change 
in  this  section  which  would  enable  the 
Board  of  Town  Trustees  to  purchase 
supplies  or  do  public  work  without 
first  advertising  for  bids. 

He  also  suggested  an  amendment  to 
Section    880,    which    would    relieve    the 


Board  of  Trustees  of  a  sixth  class  city 
from  the  necessity  of  appointing  the 
Marshal  or  Treasurer  as  Tax  Collector, 
pointing  out  that  the  Marshal  is  a  police 
officer,  and  frequently  not  suited  for  the 
work  of  collecting  taxes. 

His  next  recommendation  was  in 
reference  to  the  Act  of  1915,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  City 
Planning  Commission.  He  suggested 
an  amendment  which  would  provide 
for  a  Board  of  Appeals.  This  proposition 
is  in  line  with  the  amendment  urged  by 
Mayor  Stringham  of  Berkeley. 

He  likewise  advised  a  change  in  the 
law  relating  to  set  back  lines,  and  urged 
a  more  complete  statute  on  this  subject. 

Taking  up  the  matter  of  street  work, 
he  suggested  that  a  sixth  class  city  should 
be  authorized,  under  certain  conditions, 
to  do  its  own  street  work,  as  agent  for 
the  property  owner.  He  advised  further 
that  the  many  street  laws  now  in  the 
statute  books  should  be  consolidated 
into  one  act  if  possible. 

The  next  subject  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  was  in  relation  to  the  gasoline 
tax.  He  advised  an  amendment  to  the 
law,  which  would  require  a  division 
of  the  money  now  received  by  the 
county  among  the  municipalities  within 
that  county. 

"Maps  /or  subdivisions"  was  the  next 
subject  on  which  he  advised  amendment, 
contending  that,  as  changed  by  the  last 
legislature,  the  provisions  of  Section  4 
are  so  ambiguous  as  to  be  imintelligible. 

The  law  relating  to  the  deposit  of 
public  money  in  banks  was  the  next 
question  discussed.  He  recommended  an 
amendment  which  would  make  the  law 
more  workable. 

The  Election  Law  for  fifth  and  sixth 
class  cities  next  came  up  for  his  attention. 
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He  suggested  an  amcminicnt  which 
would  make  it  apply  to  bond  elections. 
The  next  matter  taken  up  by  Mr. 
Malcolm  was  that  of  the  vehicle  act. 
He  suggested  an  amendment  which 
would  restore  the  control  of  streets  to  the 


municipalities,  especially  in  such  matters 
as  parking. 

In  concluding  his  report,  he  advised 
the  appointment  of  a  large  legislativ 
committee,  and  suggested  that  the  work 
be  divided  among  sub-committees. 


ADDRESS  OF  CHARLES  N.  KIRKBRIDE 
at  League  of  California  Municipalities  Convention 

Monterey,  California,  October  6,  1924 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

In  the  year  during  which  I  have  served 
as  your  President,  there  have  been  three 
things  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
stress,  and  although  the  results  have  not 
been  at  all  such  as  one  could  desire,  it 
may  be  that  some  good  thing  has  been 
accomplished  through  the  endeavor. 

These  three  things  have  been  in  order. 

First,  the  carrying  out  of  the  mandate 
of  the  last  state  convention  to  devise 
ways  and  means  for  increasing  the  in- 
fluence of  the  cities  in  the  matter  of  the 
state  legislation. 

Second,  to  inaugurate  a  series  of 
regional  conferences  during  the  interval 
between  conventions  for  discussion  of 
regional  and  local  problems  for  continued 
study  of  municipal  matters  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  ensuing  annual  convention. 

Third,  to  develop  a  municipal  program 
upon  which  all  may  agree. 

The  outstanding  effort  along  the  line 
of  increasing  the  influence  of  the  cities 
in  the  matter  of  legislation  was  the 
attempt  at  putting  upon  the  state  ballot 
an  initiative  measure  to  give  the  cities 
a  portion  of  the  gasoline  tax.  Unfor- 
tunately we  did  not  secure  sufficient 
signatures  to  entitle  us  to  a  place  upon 
the  ballot.  It  clearly  appeared,  however, 
that  had  more  time  been  available  the 
necessary  number  of  signatures  could 
have  been  obtained.  It  was  recognized 
at  the  outset  that  unanimity  of  opinion 


was  necessary  and  that  in  order  to  get 
this  unanimity  of  opinion  extended  dis- 
cussion was  rei|uired.  It  was  further 
recognized  that  time  was  an  important 
factor.  Unfortunately,  the  problem  of 
devising  a  plan  for  the  allocation  of  the 
gasoline  tax  funds  proved  more  difficult 
than  one  would  at  first  blush  deem 
probable.  The  result  was  that  it  took 
much  longer  to  prepare  the  proposed 
initiative  measure  than  anticipated  and 
when  the  petitions  were  finally  placed  in 
circulation  the  time  limit  was  too  close. 
Cities  are  not,  like  some  of  the  other 
proponents  of  initiative  legislation,  able 
to  pay  so  much  per  name  for  signatures. 
The  result  of  this  first  organized  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  cities  to  place  a 
measure  on  the  state  ballot  proved  two 
things,  namely,  that  the  cities  can 
through  the  voluntary  and  co-ordinated 
effort  of  the  various  city  officials,  do 
this  very  thing,  and,  second,  that  some 
such  action  will  bring  recognition  of 
the  influence  of  the  municipalities  in 
public  affairs. 

Our  inauguration  of  a  series  of  regional 
conferences  resulted  in  the  holding  of 
conferences  at  San  Francisco,  Sacra- 
mento and  Fresno  and  at  Highlands 
Inn  on  this  Monterey  Peninsula.  Your 
President  confidently  expected  to  hold 
several  such  conferences  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  and  very  much  regrets 
that  press  of  business  prevented  carrying 
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out  this  feature  of  the  plan.  He  con- 
fidently recommends  to  his  successor 
the  desirability  of  carrying  on  the 
series  of  such  conferences  so  that  same 
may  be  held  generally  throughout  the 
state.  These  meetings  proved  to  be 
small  conventions  at  which  municipal 
problems,  both  large  and  small  were 
discussed. 

The  culminating  idea  which  your 
President  has  had  has  been  that  of 
developing  an  annual  municipal  program 
of  things  to  be  accomplished  for  the 
benefit  of  the  cities  as  a  whole.  We  hear 
a  great  deal  of  budgets  nowadays — 
budgets  for  the  nation,  the  state,  the 
city.  The  word  ordinarily  applies  to 
money  and  affairs  fiscal,  but  why  could 
we  not  apply  it  to  the  vast  and  various 
problems  which  confront  those  adminis- 
tering the  government  of  municipalities. 
Let  us  group  our  problems,  find  out 
those  which  similarly  affect  the  most  of 
us  and  then  determine  upon  a  series 
of  things  to  be  accomplished,  in  a  given 
period  of  time.  There  has  been  too 
much  scattered  effort  in  the  past  with 
the  result  that  things  have  been  running 
away  from  the  cities.  You  will  hear 
more  at  this  convention  concerning  the 
waning  influence  of  the  cities.  They 
have  taken  away  from  us  any  say  con- 
cerning the  regulation  of  the  motor 
vehicles  on  our  public  streets.  We  can 
no  longer  pass  ordinances  to  stop  the 
use  of  intoxicating  beverages — which 
ought  to  please  a  certain  association 
against  the  18th  amendment.  We  look 
to  the  state  for  regulation  of  our  houses — 
our  sewers — our  water  supply.  Let  some 
bright  young  man  list  the  things  which 
are  left  other  than  the  great  privilege 
of  paying  bills. 

Co-operation  is  the  key  note  in  business 
nowadays.  Banks  reach  out  and  get 
feeders  in  different  cities.  The  big 
utilities  are  in  most  cases  aggregations 
of  scattered  small  utilities  brought  under 
one    dominating    head.       Growers    and 


producers  generally  find  that  they  must 
unite  with  the  result  that  their  products 
are  handled  by  great  marketing  assf>cia- 
tions.  Now  why  cannot  we  set  down 
and  determine  the  things  in  which  we 
are  mutually  most  vitally  interested 
and  then  organize  definitely  to  accom- 
plish those  things.  You  cities  which 
are  interested  in  power  development, 
can  you  not  get  together  in  a  mutual 
program  to  advance  your  local  program. 
The  same  with  respect  to  water  and  gas. 

It  appears  to  me  that  much  could  be 
accomplished  by  a  standardizing  of 
supplies  and  equipment.  As  it  is  now 
the  cities  look  to  the  manufacturer  to 
provide  improvements  in  supplies  and 
equipment.  Suppose  the  cities  discussed 
the  defects  in  and  improvements  of 
design  which  could  be  made  in  such 
equipments  and  design  and  then  deter- 
mine upon  the  quantity  needed  for  all. 
I  imagine  that  such  action  would  result 
in  a  reduction  in  cost.  Take  the  item  of 
hose  and  fire  apparatus.  I  believe  a 
little  co-ordinated  effort  would  result 
in  cutting  down  much  of  the  middle- 
man's profit  and  consequently  reduce 
the  cost. 

And,  of  course,  we  ought  to  unit  on 
matters  of  legislation  in  which  we  are 
mutually  interested.  One  of  the  most 
helpful  suggestions  along  this  line  was 
given  us  by  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature,  and  that  was  to  hold  a 
session  of  the  League  at  Sacramento 
during  the  session  of  the  Legislature. 
It  appears  to  me  that  a  beginning  in 
this  regard  should  be  made  this  coming 
year  and  a  short  session  be  held  at  about 
the  beginning  of  the  second  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

In  closing  I  desire  to  testify  to  the 
pleasure  which  it  has  been  to  me  to 
have  served  in  this  capacity.  City 
officials  are  engaged  in  a  great  work  for 
the  common  weal  and  it  has  been  a  great 
privilege  to  have  been  associated  with 
the  leaders  in  this  endeavor. 
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Register  of  Delegates  and  Others  in  Attendance 

at  the  26th  Annual  Convention  of  the  League 

of  California  Municipalities 

Dr.  Carol  Aronovici,  City  Planner,  Berkeley;  Chas.  E.  Ashburner,  City 
Manager,  Stockton;  T.  J.  Allen,  City  Manager,  Coronado;  W.  J.  Andrews,  City 
Manager,  Tulare;  Jack  C.  Albers,  City  Engineer  and  Supt.  of  Streets,  Beverly 
Hills;  Mrs.  Julia  E.  Albers,  Guest,  Beverly  Hills;  Florence  Ames,  State  Board  of 
Health,  Santa  Ana;  H.  R.  Alexander,  Health  Officer,  Monterey;  F.  H.  Austin, 
Currie  Engineering  Co.,  Alhambra. 

J.  W.  Blue,  Health  Officer,  Patterson;  Louis  Belloni,  Chief  of  Police,  So.  San 
Francisco;  Belle  C.  Brown,  Town  Clerk,  Larkspur;  Ernest  F.  Bent,  Bent  Concrete 
Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Harry  E.  Behney,  Senior  Dairy  Inspector,  Stockton; 
H.  E.  Ball,  Inspector  State  Dairy  Bureau,  Salinas;  Dr.  Chas.  R.  Blake,  Health 
Officer,  Richmond;  H.  C.  BottorfF,  City  Manager,  Sacramento;  L.  F.  Badger, 
Health  Officer,  San  Luis  Obispo;  C.  W.  Benedict,  Asst.  County  Health  Officer, 
Fresno;  E.  F.  Borchard,  Neuner  Corp.,  Los  Angeles;  D.  A.  Bourne,  Asst.  Treas. 
Warren  Const.  Co.,  Oakland;  Geo.  F.  Black,  Councilman,  Richmond;  C.  H.  S. 
Bidwell,  Councilman,  Sacramento;  Lela  J.  Beebe,  M.  D.,  Childrens  Bur.  State  Bd. 
Health,  San  Francisco;  Bessie  Benger,  Guest,  San  Francisco;  H.  C.  Brown,  Health 
Officer,  San  Jose;  M.  N.  Bird,  James  Jones  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  M.  N.  Bird, 
James  Jones  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  F.  W.  Browning,  Health  Officer,  Hayward; 
Gladys  Burroughs,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  Susanville;  Alfred  E.  Burton,  Chair- 
man, City  Planning  Commission,  Carmel;  A.  W.  Bass,  Trustee,  Hanford; 
Chas.  Baer,  Councilman,  Bakersfield;  G.  G.  Bertsche,  Councilman,  Palo 
Alto;  J.  F.  Byxbee,  City  Engineer,  Palo  Alto;  Peggy  Butler,  Guest, 
Eldridge;  Mrs.  G.  O.  Butler,  Guest,  Eldridge;  J.  O.  Butler,  M.  D.,  Med. 
Supt.  Sonoma  State  Home,  Eldridge;  Archer  Bowden,  City  Attorney,  San  Jose; 
S.  F.  Butler,  Health  Officer,  Salinas;  Mrs.  S.  F.  Butler,  Guest,  Salinas;  C.  A. 
Braslau,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Jeanette  R.  Butler,  Nurse,  King 
City;  Elizabeth  Beveridge,  School  Nurse,  Fresno;  G.  L.  Buck,  Asst.  City  Manager, 
Long  Beach;  Miss  Z.  Buben,  Health  Visitor,  Alameda;  Russell  V.  Black,  Guest, 
Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  E.  C.  Bond,  Guest,  Hanford;  Rosalind  Bond,  Guest,  Hanford; 
Lewis  P.  Black,  City  Clerk,  Monrovia;  C.  V.  Buckner,  Mayor,  Lemoore;  Geo.  H. 
Bailey,  National  Meter  Co.,  San  Francisco;  E.  V.  Bogart,  City  Clerk,  Lindsay; 
E.  C.  Bond,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Hanford;  L.  F.  Barzelotti,  City  Engineer, 
Lodi;  Mrs.  Geo.  H.  Bailey,  Guest,  San  Francisco;  Virgilio  Bruschi,  Councilman, 
San  Diego;  S.  J.  Brinhard,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Elsinore;  J.  F.  Barker,  Neptune 
Meter  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  C.  W.  Balzari,  Commissioner,  Santa  Cruz;  Edwina  A. 
Benner,  Pres.  Board  of  Trustees,  Sunnyvale;  Mrs.  Ernest  Bentley,  Nurse,  Los 
Gatos;  C.  A.  Binns,  General  Electric  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Helen  S.  Bloodgood, 
Nurse,  Berkeley;  Rex  G.  Bostic,  Warren  Bros.  Co.,  Oakland;  A.  F.  Bray,  City 
Attorney,  Martinez;  Howard  Bronstein,  Trustee,  San  Leandro;  Alice  Irene  Burton, 
Nurse,  Berkeley;  Frank  M.  Brooks,  Art  Concrete  Works,  Pasadena;  Miss  Mary 
Brown,  Guest,  Larkspur 
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Dr.  K.  S.  C.  Christmas,  Health  Officer,  Marysville;  W.  D.  Clarke,  City 
Kngineer,  Bakersfield;  W.  R.  Congdon,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Santa  Cruz;  Mrs. 
I..  Case,  Guest,  Azusa;  L.  Case,  Mayor,  Azusa;  H.  C.  Chenoweth,  Trustee,  Azusa; 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Chenoweth,  Guest,  Azusa;  James  C.  Crawford,  Trustee,  Burbank; 
John  R.  Caldwell,  Milk  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  A.  C.  Craig,  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Los  Angeles;  F.  G.  Cutlip,  Milk  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  W.  A.  Crosby,  National 
Pavements  Co.,  Oakland;  Mrs.  Rozzie  M.  Carrow,  Nurse,  Woodland;  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Chapman,  Guest,  Venice;  Roy  R.  Clark,  Mayor,  Long  Beach;  Mrs.  P.  J.  Cuneo, 
Guest,  Bakersfield;  O.  E.  Coombs,  Statistical  Dep.  Auditor,  Long  Beach; 
Ralph  L.  Criswell,  Councilman,  Los  Angeles;  Grafton  Carlisle,  A.  Carlisle  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Chester  L.  Coffin,  City  Attorney,  Santa  Monica;  Mrs.  Chester  L. 
Coffin,  Guest,  Santa  Monica;  L.  F.  Coburn,  City  Attorney,  Orange;  Ernest  B. 
Camper,  Asst.  to  Sec.  Cal.  State  Bd.,  of  Health,  Sacramento;  S.  F.  Cheshire, 
City  Assessor,  Pasadena,  Harry  D.  Chapman,  City  Engineer,  Venice;  Dr.  P.  J. 
Cuneo,  Health  Officer,  Bakersfield;  H.  W.  Carlock,  Councilman,  Bakersfield; 
E.  J.  Cadwalader,  Councilman,  Turlock;  G.  H.  Cheney,  City  Planning  Commission, 
Santa  Barbara;  Wm.  Corbin,  Calif.  Development  Ass.,  San  Francisco;  F.  S. 
Currie,  Municipal  Engineer,  Alhambra. 

John  F.  Davis,  City  Attorney,  South  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  W.  S.  Davis,  Guest, 
Corona;  Dr.  W.  S.  Davis,  Health  Officer,  Corona;  A.  M.  Donaher,  American- 
La  France  Fire  Engine  Co.,  San  Francisco-Los  Angeles;  Sam  Davis,  Councilman, 
Glendale;  P.  Diederich,  Supt.  of  Light  and  Water,  Glendale;  Mary  Elizabeth 
Davis,  Nurse,  State  Bd.  of  Health,  San  Francisco;  Chas.  O.  Dunbar,  Mayor, 
Santa  Rosa;  C.  L.  Daniels,  Pur.  Agent,  Monrovia;  Archibald  S.  Dean,  M.  D., 
Med.  Field  Worker,  Bur.  of  Social  Hygiene,  New  York;  H.  G.  Denton,  City  Clerk, 
Sacramento;  W.  M.  Dickie,  Secy.  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Sacramento;  Theresa  C. 
Decker,  Fresno  General  Hospital,  Fresno;  Otto  H.  Duelke,  City  Clerk,  Inglewood; 
Hewitt  Davenport,  Calif.  Willite  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Fred  Doerr,  Councilman, 
San  Jose;  Edwin  Duck,  Mayor,  S.  Leandro;  R.  M.  Dorton,  City  Manager, Pittsburg. 

Albert  Elkus,  Mayor,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  John  N.  Edy,  Guest,  Berkeley; 
W.  H.  Eaton,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  S.  Barbara;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Eaton,  Guest,  S. 
Barbara;  John  N.  Edy,  City  Manager,  Berkeley;  Chas.  S.  Edmundson,  Housing 
Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  A.  F.  Eagle,  Dairy  Inspector,  San  Francisco;  W.  F.  Ed- 
monds, Health  Officer,  Lemoore;  C.  A.  Epperson,  Moreland  Truck  Co.,  Los 
Angeles;  A.  J.  Eddy,  City  Engineer,  Berkeley;  Mrs.  A.  J.  Eddy,  Guest,  Berkeley; 
Leslie  Engram,  City  Clerk,  Redding;  S.  A.  Evans,  City  Clerk,  Santa  Cruz. 

A.  P.  Ferguson,  City  Clerk,  Turlock;  Fred  F.  Foster,  Bent  Concrete  Co., 
Los  Angeles;  J.  J.  Frey,  Chief,  Bureau  Dairy  Control,  Sacramento;  G.  W.  Foelscher, 
Health  Dept.,  San  Diego;  E.  I.  Feemster,  City  Attorney,  Visalia;  Alice  Woods 
Fiddes,  M.  D.,  Board  of  Health,  Pacific  Grove;  Anne  B.  Fisher,  Board  of  Health, 
Pacific  Grove;  J.  O.  Ford,  Assessor  and  Tax  Collector,  Richmond;  A.  C.  Faris, 
City  Clerk,  Richmond;  Dr.  John  N.  Force,  University  of  California,  Berkeley; 
A.  G.  Fitzgerald,  Calif.  Willite  Co.,  Oakland;  F.  C.  Froehde,  City  Engineer, 
Pomona;  J.  M.  Fox,  Clerk,  Health  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Dr.  Fred  T.  Foard,  U.  S. 
Public  Health,  Stockton;  Alexander  Fleisher,  Asst.  Secy.  Met.  Life  Ins.  Co.,  San 
Francisco;  W.  G.  Eraser,  Trustee,  Compton;  Annie  V.  Follett,  Nurse,  Monterey; 
Claude  F.  Faw,  Calco  Products,  Berkeley;  Harry  E.  Foster,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer, 
Oakland;  Florence  R.  Flegel,  Health  Nurse,  Paso  Robles;  Fenton  P.  Foster, 
Monterey  Pen.  Communities,  Inc.,  Monterey. 
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Sam  H.  Greene,  Secy.  Calif.  Dairy  Council,  San  Francisco;  R.  F.  Goudey, 
Resident  F.ngineer,  State  Board  of  Health,  Lx)s  Angeles;  Frank  B.  Graves,  City 
Attorney,  Hanford;  Chas.  A.  Griffith,  Councilman,  Bakersfield;  Stewart  N. 
Greenberg,  M.  Greenberg  Sons,  San  Francisco;  C.  B.  Goodwin,  City  Manager, 
San  Jose;  Mrs.  Clarence  B.  Goodwin,  Guest,  San  Jose;  David  P.  Glich,  Scientist, 
H.  K.  Mulford  Co.,  Berkeley;  Robert  Grieg,  State  Housing  Director,  Sacramento; 

E.  J.  Garrard,  Councilman,  Richmond;  S.  S.  Gilhuly,  City  Councilman,  Glendale; 
C.  G.  Gillespie,  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Berkeley;  E.  F.  Glassbrook,  Guest,  Hayward; 
W.  M.  Graybiel,  Attorney,  Turlock;  Wm.  J.  Gould,  Mayor,  Pacific  Grove;  Allen 

F.  Gillilian,  State  Board  of  Health,  Sacramento;  N.  W.  Giesy,  D.  O.,  Health 
Officer,  Monterey  Park. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Hewsen,  Nurse,  Pacific  Grove;  Walter  Heinecke,  National  Pave- 
ments Co.,  Los  Angeles;  A.  J.  Hill,  National  Pavements  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  E.  A. 
Hoffman,  City  Engineer,  Richmond;  D.  J.  Hill,  City  Attorney,  Richmond;  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Huddlestone,  Guest,  Pasadena;  A.  T.  Hastings,  The  Dorr  Co.,  Los  Angeles; 
Geo.  C.  Hart,  Prof.  Vet.  Science,  Berkeley;  W.  H.  Hanna,  City  Clerk,  Venice; 
John  A.  Held,  Councilman,  San  Diego;  Chas.  E.  Hewes,  Dist.  Manager,  S.  Cal. 
Edison  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  F.  C.  Hezmahlhatch,  City  Clerk,  Fullerton;  E.  J.  Hel- 
gren.  Health  Officer,  Santa  Rosa;  Fred  A.  Heilbron,  Councilman,  San  Diego; 
C.  N.  Halliday,  Epidermologist,  State  Bd.  of  Health,  Sacramento;  M.  D.  Howlett, 
Jr.,  Milk  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  C.  F.  Huddleston,  Milk  Inspector,  Pasadena; 
Roscoe  A.  Hess,  Asst.  City  Attorney,  Pasadena;  W.  H.  Hall,  Eng.  Warren  Bros. 
Co.,  Oakland;  G.  F.  Hyatt,  Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  E.  Halstead, 
Bent  Concrete  Pipe  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Olive  Henderson,  County  Nurse,  Hanford; 
R.  H.  Hubbard,  Bldg.  Inspector,  Bakersfield;  Burnett  Hamilton,  City  Engineer, 
Alameda;  Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Hassler,  Guest,  San  Francisco;  Harry  L.  Hess,  Acting 
Harbor  Engineer,  Oakland;  Wm.  C.  Hassler,  Health  Officer,  San  Francisco; 
W.  S.  Hartman,  Calif.  Willite  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Burnett  Hamilton,  City  Engineer, 
Alameda;  A.  Hieronymous,  Health  Officer,  Alameda;  Clifton  E.  Hickok,  City 
Manager,  Alameda;  Carrie  L.  Hoyt,  City  Council,  Berkeley;  Russell  P.  Howard, 
Salesman,  Eureka  Fire  Hose  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Chas.  Oilman  Hyde,  Prof.  Sanitary 
Engineering,  University  of  California;  E.  M.  Haug,  Secy.  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Berkeley;  Emma  M.  Hann,  City  Clerk,  Berkeley;  H.  H.  Hand,  Austin  Western 
Road  Mch.  Co.,  San  Francisco;  James  Harper,  Postmaster,  Pacific  Grove;  A.  E. 
Hunter,  Bass-Heuter  Paint  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

J.  P.  Iverson,  Calif.  Dept.  of  Agric,  Sacramento;  M.  H.  Irvine,  City  Engineer, 
Alhambra;  Mrs.  S.  Iglick,  Guest,  Orland;  Dr.  S.  Iglick,  Health  Officer,  Orland. 

J.  H.  Jamison,  Budget  Control  Officer,  Berkeley;  J.  J.  Jessup,  City  Engineer, 
Torrance;  F'lorence  C.  Johnson,  Public  Health  Nurse,  Santa  Barbara;  T.  Park 
Jacobs,  National  Pavements  Corp.,  Oakland;  John  B.  Jordan,  Guest,  Carmel; 
Herbert  A.  Jewett,  Sanitary  Officer,  San  Luis  Obispo;  Guy  P.  Jones,  Cal.  State 
Bd.  of  Health,  San  Francisco;  James  K.  James,  Asst.  Engineer,  Salinas;  Allen 
Jacks,  Hersey  Mfg.  Co.,  San  Francisco;  E.  S.  Johnston,  City  Clerk,  Pacific  Grove; 
Lucy  M.  Joy,  District  Nurse,  Coalinga;  W.  G.  Julier,  Gilmore  Oil  Co.,  Los  .Angeles; 
H.  G.  Jorgenson,  City  Attorney,  Pacific  Grove;  G.  W.  E.  Johnson,  Trustee, 
Turlock. 

M.  R.  Keef,  City  Clerk,  Salinas;  Clyde  C.  Kennedy,  Engineer,  Mt.  View; 
Ellsworth  P.  Kane,  General  Agent,  Yosemite  National  Park;  C.  W.  Koiner,  City 
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amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are:     {If  there  are  none,  so  state.)    There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders,  if  any, 
contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also, 
in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given;  also  that  the  said  two 
paragraphs  contain  statements  embracing  affiant's  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions  under 
which  stockholders  and  security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and 
securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other 
person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of  this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or  other- 
wise, to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  preceding  the  date  shown  above  is 

(This  information  is  required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

(Signatu 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  11th  day  of  October.  1924. 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  co. 

419  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Machine-made  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  -  Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe 
Concrete  Electrical  Conduit 

ANY  KIND  -  ANY  SIZE  -  ANYWHERE. 


GRIFFITH    COMPANY 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE  WILTON  CO. 

Paving    Contractors 

Rooms  500-504  Los  Angeles  Railway  Building  -  -  LOS  ANGELES 
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Manager,  Pasadena;  Chas.  N.  Kirkbride,  Pres.  League  of  California  Municipalities, 
San  Mateo;  Harold  S.  Kiernan,  Councilman,  Sacramento;  \V.  L.  King,  Hersev 
Mfg.  Co.,  Los  .Angeles;  Jos.  B.  Kahn,  Supt.  Bd.  of  Public  Works,  .Alameda;  E.  F. 
Kirk,  City  .Attorney,  Burbank;  F.  M.  Keef,  Calif.  Dept.  of  .Agric,  Los  .Angeles; 
M.  S.  Kelliher,  Health  Officer,  lx)mpoc;  H.  L.  Kellogg,  Secy.  Planning  Commission, 
Monrovia;  Frank  Kasson,  City  Clerk,  Palo  .Alto;  K.  M.  Koch,  Street  Lighting 
Specialist  General  Electric  Company,  San  Francisco;  H.  A.  Krieger,  Health 
Officer,  Fullerton;  John  T.  Kean,  Pres.  Planning  Commission,  San  Diego;  D.  F. 
Ketcham,  Standard  Oil  Co.,  San  Jose;  R.  B.  Keith,  County  Sanitary  Inspector, 
Salinas;  Dr.  W.  H.  Kellogg,  Dir.  State  Hygiene  Lab.,  Berkeley;  H.  M.  Karr, 
American-La  France  Fire  Engine,  Los  Angeles;  Clarence  E.  Kimlin,  Councilman, 
Glendale;  M.  W.  Kiff,  Calif.  Milk  Prod.  Assn.,  Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  M.  VV.  Kiff, 
Guest,  Los  .Angeles. 

E.  .A.  Larson,  Health  Officer,  Kingsburg;  Frank  P.  Lee,  Gen.  Agt.  Yosemite 
\'alley  Rd.,  San  Francisco;  R.  G.  Lund,  Warren  Bros.,  Oakland;  F.  G.  Lloyd, 
Contractors  Assn.  of  N.  Cal.,  San  Francisco;  A.  R.  Linn,  Mgr.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Merced;  John  J.  Lynch,  City  Clerk,  San  Jose;  Mrs.  John  J.  Lynch,  City 
Clerk,  San  Jose;  H.  D.  Lawhead,  Health  Officer,  Woodland;  S.  C.  Legare,  Cal. 
Willite,  San  Francisco;  Miss  Marie  Leech,  City  Bacteriologist,  .Alameda;  Arthur 
J.  Little,  Pres.  Planning  Commission,  Monrovia;  C.  E.  Laye,  A.  Carlisle  &  Co., 
San  Francisco;  Carrie  A.  Lane,  City  Trustee,  Montebello;  Alex.  M.  Lesem,  M.  D., 
Health  Officer,  San  Diego;  Mrs.  E.  Lohe,  Public  Health,  Daly  City;  Dorothy 
Ledyard,  Nurse,  Red  Cross,  San  Francisco;  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Executive  Secretary, 
San  Francisco;  Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Guest,  Alameda;  F.  H.  Lyon,  City  Attorney, 
Fullerton. 

J.  Lloyd  Moore,  City  Manager,  Alhambra;  Thos.  H.  Meilandt,  City  Clerk 
and  Recorder,  Ventura;  S.  B.  Morris,  Chief  Eng.  W'ater  Dept.,  Pasadena;  Ethel 
F.  Murray,  Nurse,  Crescent  City;  J.  H.  Macklin,  Trustee,  Huntington  Beach; 
Mrs.  J.  D.  McKenna,  Guest,  Larkspur;  Miss  Beulah  E.  Michels,  Nurse,  South 
San  Francisco;  Dan  McSweeney,  City  Clerk,  South  San  Francisco;  Royal  Miller, 
City  Councilman,  Sacramento;  J.  Ira  Moyse,  Los  .Angeles  Creamery  Co.,  Los 
Angeles;  Mrs.  Ira  J.  Moyse,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  Samuel  C.  May,  Councilman, 
Berkeley;  Mrs.  Samuel  C.  May,  Guest,  Berkeley;  J.  C.  Maguire,  General  Con- 
tractor, Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  August  L.  Meier,  Guest,  .Azusa;  A.  L.  Meier,  Trustee, 
Azusa;  Ira  D.  Moon,  Trustee,  .Azusa;  Mrs.  Agnes  C.  Moody,  City  Council,  Berke- 
ley; Chas.  B.  Murphy,  Sales  Eng.  Tropico  Potteries  Co.,  Glendale;  Chas.  M. 
Miller,  Mayor,  Inglewood;  Mrs.  Chas.  M.  Miller,  Guest,  Inglewood;  W.  H.  Moul- 
throp.  Trustee,  Hanford;  Dr.  G.  E.  McDonald,  Health  Officer,  Long  Beach; 
Bruce  Mason,  City  .Attorney,  Long  Beach;  D.  S.  McFariand,  Salesman,  Neptune 
Meter  Co.,  Los  Angeles;  Ben  H.  Montey,  Police  Dept.,  Los  Angeles;  Hayward  H. 
McCormick,  Health  Inspector,  Los  Angeles;  Frank  C.  Merritt,  Past  Pres.  L.  C.  M., 
Oakland;  Mrs.  .A.  A.  Maulhardt,  Guest,  Oxnard;  Dr.  .A.  A.  Maulhardt,  County 
Health  Officer,  Ventura;  Norman  E.  Malcolm,  City  .Attorney,  Palo  .Alto;  S.  W. 
McNabb,  Mayor,  San  Bernardino;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Mason,  Guest,  Palo  .Alto;  H.  A. 
Mason,  Secretary,  L.  C.  M.,  San  Francisco;  Geo.  L.  Melody,  Dairy  Inspector, 
San  Francisco;  George  McMullin,  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Mrs.  S.  W. 
McNabb,  Guest,  San  Bernardino;  Estelle  M.  Messner,  Nurse,  Salinas;  Dr.  W.  L. 
Mitchell,  Health  Officer,  Santa  .Ana;  John  .A.  Martin,  Com.  of  Pub.  Works,  Santa 
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70%  Greater  Illumination! 


THE  Westinghouse-Holophane  Bi-Iux  refrac- 
tor, with  the  possible  exception  of  the  Mazda 
C  lamp,  is  the  most  important  advance  made  in 
the  art  and  science  of  street  lighting  in  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Previous  to  this  development  ornamental  street 
lighting  units  delivered  the  same  amount  of  light 
in  all  directions.  The  Bi-lux  refractor  bends  part 
of  the  light  from  the  direction  of  the  sidewalk 
and  from  the  direction  across  the  road  and 
adds  it  to  the  light  up  and  down  the  street 
thus  increasing  the  illumination  on  the  street 

Westinghousc  Electric  i 

°°"salcJ'officc°'in   / 
Ihc  United  States 


rom  the 


ight-source  70CJ,. 
Sheridan 


The  Westinghouse  installation  a 

Road,  Chicago,  has  been  successful  i 

spect.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of  municipal 

officials  all  over    the  country.  Street    lighting 

specialists  and  illumination  engineers  from  every 

part  of  the  United  States  have  come  to  inspect 

this  remarkable  installation. 

Write  to  our  nearest  representative  for  a  copy 
of  Reprint  177  which  completely  describes  the 


W^tinghouse 
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Monica;  Mrs.  D.  B.  Mansfield,  Guest,  San  Jose;  Hugh  I).  Moncur,  Pres.  Board  of 
Trustees,  Yuba  City;  J.  B.  Maher,  Mayor,  Santa  Cruz;  Victor  A.  McCarthy, 
City  Clerk,  El  Segundo;  Dan  B.  Martin,  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  Los  .•\ngeles;  .'\.  J. 
Mason,  City  Clerk,  Monterey;  Mrs.  A.  N.  Mougin,  Guest,  Monterey;  A.  N. 
Mougin,  Guest,  Monterey;  J.  A.  McVittie,  City  Manager,  Richmond;  Geo.  D. 
Morrison,  City  Engineer  and  Street  Supt.,  Santa  Barbara;  Donald  W.  MacV'aie, 
Dairy  Inspector,  San  Jose;  Robert  Mitchell,  Vice-President,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Sierra  Madre;  Mrs.  Robert  Mitchell,  Guest,  Sierra  Madre;  R.  C.  Main, 
Health  Officer,  Monterey  County,  Salinas;  Arthur  W.  Mohn,  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, Santa  Barbara;  E.  C.  Mehl,  City  Clerk,  Upland;  T.  J.  Moe,  City  Clerk, 
Patterson;  H.  F.  McNellis,  Mayor,  South  San  Francisco;  Dr.  Luther  Michael, 
Health  Officer,  San  Leandro;  Jean  Michael,  Guest,  San  Leandro. 

H.  C.  Noble,  Health  Officer,  Los  Gatos;  Archer  R.  Norcross,  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  Stockton;  John  Nielson,  City  Trustee,  Burbank;  John  Douglas  Nielson, 
Guest,  Burbank;  Allen  H.  Nye,  Neptune  Meter  Co.,  Los  .Angeles;  C.  T.  Norfleet, 
Pacific  Clay  Products,  Los  Angeles;  Grace  M.  Nielsen,  Guest,  Burbank;  Cora  M. 
Nelson,  Guest,  Burbank;  Herbert  Numm,  City  Manager,  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  G.  S.  Orcutt,  Cf.  Agt.  State  Bd.  of  Charities,  San  Francisco;  N.  C. 
Olson,  Salesman,  Warren  Bros.,  Fresno;  Louis  Olsen,  Health  Officer,  Palo  Alto; 
Mrs.  Louis  Olsen,  Guest,  Palo  Alto;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Ogborn,  Councilman,  Richmond. 

J.  A.  Porter,  Health  Officer,  Newport  Beach;  H.  A.  Postlethwaite,  City  At- 
torney, San  Bruno;  \V.  L.  Popp,  City  Engineer,  San  Jose;  Hugh  R.  Pomeroy, 
Reg.  Planning  commission,  Los  Angeles;  C.  O.  Perrine,  C.  L.  Best  Tractor  Co., 
San  Leandro;  Victor  \'.  Peters,  A.  Carlisle  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Roy  \V.  Pilling, 


ARMCO  PART  CIRCLE  CULVERTS 


are  among  the  few 
improvements  in 
the  vicinity  of  the 
recent  Monterey 
conflagration  which 
remain  intact. 

This  is  just 
another  proof  of 
their 

DURABILITY 

and 

ECONOMY 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


Sth  &  Parker  Sts.,  West  Berkeley 


409  Le  Roy  St.,  Los  Angeles 
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Asst.  City  Manager,  Berkeley;  B.  J.  Pardee,  City  Manager,  Visalia;  Geo.  Plorian 
Pache,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Angels  Camp;  A.  C.  Pratt,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer, 
Barstow;  Mrs.  L.  C.  Pratt,  Guest,  Barstow;  W.  A.  Porterfield,  Gen.  Mgr.  Union 
Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio;  C.  A.  Parrish,  Supt.  Water,  Compton,  Calif.; 
J.  C.  Poindexter,  Trustee,  Lemoore;  Geo.  W.  Paulson,  Pres.  Cal.  St.  Ltg.  Sales  Co., 
Los  Angeles;  Mrs.  Miriam  S.  Porter,  Guest,  Newport  Beach;  J.  H.  Plate,  Mayor, 
Richmond. 

Harry  B.  Riley,  Neuner  Corporation,  Los  Angeles;  W.  C.  Record,  City  En- 
gineer, Fullerton;  F.  J.  Reid,  Trustee,  San  Leandro;  F.  R.  Rhodes,  Mgr.  Opera- 
tions, San  Diego;  Arthur  J.  Rose,  City  Engineer,  Burbank;  Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Rose, 
Guest,  Burbank;  Mrs.  J.  A.  Rex,  Guest,  Los  Angeles;  J.  A.  Rex,  Supt.  Art  Concrete 
Works,  Pasadena;  C.  B.  Pratt,  Supt.  Los  Angeles  Playground  Dept.,  Los  Angeles; 
Arthur  M.  Rogers,  M.  D.,  Health  Commission,  Los  Angeles;  Walter  W.  Rennie, 
City  Recorder,  Venice;  Geo.  W'.  Richards,  City  Clerk,  Marysville;  E.  A.  Rolison, 
City  Manager,  Redding;  Edward  T.  Ross,  State  Board  of  Health,  San  Francisco; 
Spencer  Robinson,  Mayor,  Glendale;  E.  A.  Reinke,  Asst.  Eng.  State  Board  of 
Health,  Berkeley. 

Miss  Eugenia  Smith,  Guest,  San  Rafael;  Mrs.  E.  W.  Smith,  Guest,  San 
Rafael;  Miss  Florence  Smith,  Guest,  San  Rafael;  Eugene  W.  Smith,  City  Clerk 
and  Assessor,  San  Rafael;  Ford  G.  Simmons,  Mgr.  Contractors  Asso.  of  N.  Calif., 
San  Rafael;  James  J.  Stafford,  Tax  Valuation  Expert,  Oakland;  Frank  D.  String- 
ham,  Mayor,  Berkeley;  Mrs.  Frank  D.  Stringham,  Guest,  Berkeley;  Ida  May 
Stevens,  Asst.  Epidemiologist,  State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley;  W.  L.  Scales, 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Fresno  County;  Frank  A.  Scholes,  Councilman,  Richmond; 


PARAGON 

Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  In  fire  hose 
Is  a  losing  investment." 

United  States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 
1104  I.  N.  Van  Nuys  Bldg. 

Los  ANGELES,  CAL. 


CLIMAX  house  numbers  are 
being  adopted  by  many 
municipalities.  They  are  easily 
installed,  inexpensive  and  durable. 

Climax  house  numbers  consist  of 
pure  aluminum  numerals,  3  inches 
high,  set  in  a  black  Japanned 
frame. 


The  Hamilton  Metal  Products  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

r'l:^^^^  HOUSE 

^lltJlClX   NUMBERS 
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Mrs.  Ferd  Snyder,  Jr.,  Deputy  Assessor,  Tehachapi;  Ferd  Snyder,  Jr.,  City  Clerk, 
Tehachapi;  Frances  P.  Switzer,  County  Nurse,  Sutter  County,  Yuba  City;  R.  L. 
Shinn,  City  Attorney,  Sacramento;  Mrs.  G.  J.  Stock,  (iuest,  .Anaheim;  G.  J. 
Stock,  Trustee,  .Anaheim;  Mrs.  Phil  Schuyler,  (iuest,  Berkeley;  J.  O.  Shelling, 
City  Trustee,  F.xeter;  Bertha  M.  Story,  Social  Hygiene  Nurse,  Fresno;  V.  B. 
Stone,  City  Manager,  Glendale;  Mrs.  F.thel  R.  Snyder,  City  Health  Nurse,  Han- 
ford;  L.  S.  Stepp,  Trustee,  Lemoore;  W.  H.  Sanborn,  Trustee,  Lemoore;  W.  W. 
Sheahan,  City  Clerk,  Lemoore;  Dr.  W.  L.  Stephens,  Health  Officer,  Meridian, 
Sutter  County;  H.  S.  Severance,  City  P'ngineer,  Monterey;  H.  F.  Scoville,  City 
Manager,  Monrovia;  C.  A.  Sergeant,  Street  Supt.,  Monrovia;  Lee  Shirar,  .Asst. 
Manager,  Warren  Bros.  Co.,  Oakland;  Ruth  Shirar,  Warren  Bros.  Co.,  Oakland; 
Philip  Schuyler,  Sales  Eng.  Gladding-McBean  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Clifford  K. 
Stout,  Chief"  Deputy  City  Auditor,  San  Diego;  Dr.  Wm.  Simpson,  Health  Officer, 
Santa  Clara  County,  San  Jose;  Clara  P.  Sparks,  Health  Officer,  Santa  Clara 
County, Santa  Rosa;  John  J.  Sippy,  Health  Officer,  Santa  Clara  County,  Stockton. 

O.  M.  Thompson,  City  Trustee,  Fullerton;  H.  L.  Traub,  City  Auditor,  Berke- 
ley; Dr.  J.  W.  Thayer,  Health  Officer,  Gilroy;  S.  Virginia  Twinning,  Nurse,  Fresno; 
Ida  M.  Theile,  Nurse,  Salinas;  Dr.  Gavin  J.  Telfer,  Health  Officer,  Los  Angeles; 
Geo.  H.  Thomas,  Mayor,  Pomona;  H.  E.  Torgenson,  Bacteriologist,  United  Milk 
Co.,  San  Francisco;  H.  Ivor  Thomas,  City  .Auditor,  Santa  Mcmica;  B.  H.  Truax, 
Chief  Fire  Dept.,  South  San  Francisco. 

A.  J.  Van  Wie,  City  Clerk,  Glendale;  William  Veit,  \.  M.  D.,  City  \'eterin- 
arian,  Los  Angeles;  H.  C.  Vandewater,  Supt.  of  Bldgs.,  Glendale;  W.  N.  Vallanding- 
ham,  Mayor  pro  tern,  Santa  Rosa;  W.  E.  Varcoe,  City  Clerk,  .Alameda. 

Helen  S.  Walter,  Guest,  San  Jose;  Roy  E.  Walter,  City  .Auditor,  San  Jose; 
W.  S.  White,  City  .Attorney,  Salinas;  Dr.  F.  G.  Whitehead,  St.  Dept.  of  Agric, 
Santa  Rosa;  Fldwin  H.  Williams,  City  .Attorney,  San  Leandro;  Ida  K.  Wilborn, 
City  Clerk,  Paso  Robles;  C.  M.  Wheeler,  Calif.  Willite  Co.,  Los  -Angeles;  W.  R. 
Wright,  City  Controller,  Huntington  Beach;  M.  A.  Waterman,  Nurse,  San  Fran- 
cisco; R.  N.  Wolfe,  City  Attorney,  Pittsburgh;  Helen  Waterman,  Nurse,  Santa 
Cruz;  Elizabeth  Woods,  Nurse,  Pacific  Grove;  Paul  B.  Wilcox,  Guest,  Long 
Beach;  Miss  L.  M.  Wygant,  County  Public  Health  Nurse,  Sacramento  Chapter, 
Red  Cross,  Sacramento;  W.  A.  Waterman,  Trustee,  Exeter;  D.  C.  Williams, 
City  Clerk,  Hanford;  G.  Gordon  Whitnall,  City  Planning  Director,  Los  Angeles; 
Fred  C.  Wheeler,  City  Council,  Los  Angeles;  Carl  Wilson,  Bacteriologist,  Los 
Angeles;  E.  R.  Waggoner,  Pacific  Clay  Products,  Los  .Angeles;  H.  C.  Waughop, 
City  Clerk,  Long  Beach;  E.  M.  Weiler,  Trustee,  Lemoore;  Benj.  F.  Wright,  Mayor, 
Monterey;  Chas.  C.  Wing,  Milk  Inspector,  Oakland;  Sherman  T.  White,  M.  D., 
Health  Officer,  Redding;  W.  B.  Wells,  M.  D.,  Health  Officer,  Riverside;  Fred  D. 
Webster,  National  Meter  Co.,  San  Francisco;  Russell  H.  White,  Schwabacher- 
Frey  Co.,  San  Francisco;  .Allen  H.  Wright,  Past  President,  San  Diego. 

R.  E.  York,  Ex.-Secy.  Dept.  of  Public  Works,  Oakland;  Margaret  D.  Yale, 
Secy.  Park  and  Forestry  Board,  Burbank;  Miss  Mary  Yates,  City  Treasurer, 
Pacific  Grove.      Total  registered  attendance,  459. 
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Concrete  Pavements 
Are  Safe  for 
Night  Driving,  too 

No  wonder  motorists  everywhere 
are  enthusiastic  boosters  for  Concrete 
Streets  and  Roads. 

In  addition  to  saving  gasohne,  pro- 
longing the  life  of  the  car,  and  assuring 
greater  comfort  and  ease  of  travel,  Con- 
crete Highways  are  safe  highways. 

They  are  safe  by  day,  and  safe  by 
night — skid- proof,  rigid  and  unyield- 
ing. They  are  also  a  pleasing  light  gray 
in  color — even  on  a  starless,  moonless 
night  you  can  hold  your  path  surely  and 
steadily  when  you  motor  on  Concrete. 


Watch  for  advertisements  telling  about  the  many  other 
uses  of  Concrete.  And  remember  that  the  Portland  Ce- 
ment Association  has  a  free  personal  service  to  oSer 
you.  Whether  you  use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you, 
this  service  will  give  you  more  for  your  money. 

Our  booklet  R-4  tells  many  interesting  ihings'about 
Concrete  Streets.  Write  this  office  for  your  copy. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street  548  South  Spring  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.         LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 
A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
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iConlinutd  from  pcf  M4) 

which  was  formerly  used  to  cover  a 
vast  amount  of  uncertainty  is  now  placed 
in  the  background.  We  know  that  most 
of  our  food  outbreaks  are  due  to  the 
presence  of  bacteriological  organisms, 
such  as  paratyphoid,  botulinus,  dysen- 
tery and  others.  Doctor  Meyer's  re- 
search work  into  the  causative  factors 
in  outbreaks  of  food  poisoning  enabled 
him  to  provide  health  officers  with  a  vast 
amount  of  information. 

The  presence  of  rodent  plague  in  some 
sections  of  California  constitutes  a  prob- 
lem for  the  health  officers  whose  territory 
covers  such  infected  areas.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Perry,  Senior  Surgeon,  U.  S.  P.  H.  S., 
San  Francisco,  outlined  the  menace  that 
plague  offers  in  such  communities. 

That  diphtheria  can  definitely  be 
placed- under  control  was  shown  by  Dr. 
F.  O.  Butler,  Superintendent  of  the 
Sonoma  State  Home,  who  has  com- 
pletely eradicated  the  disease  from  his 
institution.  It  was  shown  that  immuniza- 
tion against  this  disease,  by  means  of 
anti-toxin,  produces  no  harmful  effects 
upon  the  individual  and  that  it  is  of  the 
utmost  value  in  the  eradication  of  the 
disease. 

The  recent  advances  in  the  control  of 
scarlet  fever  which  indicate  that  the 
disease  can  be  brought  under  control  as 
effectively  as  can  be  diphtheria  were 
sketched  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Kellogg,  Director 
of  the  State  Hygienic  Laboratory.  He 
outlined  the  methods  now  coming  into  use 
by  which  complete  immunization  against 
this  scourge  of  childhood  can  be  effected. 

The  remarkable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  automobile  camps  throughout 
the  State  and  the  difficulty  encountered 
in  maintaining  a  high  grade  of  sanitation 
in  such  places  was  the  subject  of  a  paper 
by  Edward  T.  Ross,  Chief  Sanitary 
Inspector  of  the  California  State  Board 
of  Health.  He  outlined  the  difficulties 
encountered  by  the  local  health  officer 
in  determining  the  presence  of  new  camps 


and  suggested  necessary  legislative  reforms 
for  thepurpose  of  bringing  about  better 
regulation    of   automobile    camps. 

The  value  of  full-time  health  units  in 
maintaining  public  health  in  local  com- 
munities   was    the    subject    of    a    paper 
presented  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Covington  of  the 
International  Health  Board,  New  York,     j 
The  necessity  for  organized  public  health     I 
service  in  rural  districts  and  small  towns      ' 
was  stressed  by  the  speaker.   The  county 
full-time  unit  offers  a  solution  for  most 
of   the    acute    problems    encountered    in 
rural  districts. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
meetings  of  the  health  officers'  section 
was  the  advantage  that  the  health 
officers  took  of  the  opportunity  for 
discussing  many  problems  that  were 
brought  out  in  the  papers  presented. 
The  open  forums  in  which  health  officers 
participated  were  of  particular  value  to 
all  of  the  individuals  in  attendance. 
All  officials,  whether  in  the  service  of  the 
State,  county  or  city,  gained  direct 
benefits  through  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ings. It  can  be  said  with  all  safety  that 
health  officers  who  have  attended  these 
conferences  in  the  past,  by  putting  into 
practice  the  information  gained  at  these 
sessions,  have  been  able,  upon  returning 
to  their  respective  communities,  to  in- 
stitute measures  that  have  been  effective, 
not  only  in  preventing  many  cases  of 
illness,  but  also  in  preventing  many 
deaths  from  communicable  diseases.  By 
means  of  the  information  that  has  been 
imparted  at  these  sessions,  thousands  of 
children  are  now  fully  protected  against  " 
diphtheria  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
been  immunized  against  disease.  Many 
local  health  officers  have  expressed  their 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  health 
officers'  section  and  have  stated  that 
except  for  attendance  at  the  annual 
conference  they  would  not  have  been 
able  to  have  accomplished  so  great  results 
in  the  control  of  communicable  diseases 
in  their  respective  communities. 
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PMALT         PAVEMENTS      i%|i 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


They  Cost  Less 

than  other  types 
And  yet,  they  are  better 

Asphalt  pavements  cost  less  than  most  others  of 
the  rigid  type. 

This  applies  not  only  to  the  first  cost,  but  to  the 
more  important  item  of  maintenance,  as  well. 
When  you  plan  your  paving  program,  you  watch 
costs.    It  follows  that  the  asphalt  type  should 
be  your  logical  selection. 

Actual  records  of  the  life  of  pavements  prove 
that  the  asphalt  type  remains  in  perfect  condi- 
tion longer  than  any  other  kind  at  any  price. 
Durable,  economical,  noiseless,  dustless,  easy  and 
quick  to  repair,  waterproof- asphalt  pavements 
possess  every  known  pavement  advantage. 
Specify  asphalt  when  the  next  contract  is  let. 


Uriioii  I  y  Grade 

Asphalt 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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{Conliniied  /rom  page  J.'H) 

Mr.  H.  V.  Scoville,  City  Manager  of 
Monrovia,  stated  that  the  municipal 
auto  camp  in  his  city  paid  for  itself  last 
year,  and  that  the  Street  Superintendent 
estimated  that  it  brought  into  Monrovia 
fifty-four  families  who  settled  in  the 
community,  but  that  the  conditions  this 
year  had  been  discouraging.  He  stated 
that  the  charge  at  the  municipal  camp 
was  fifty  cents  a  night,  which  included 
the  use  of  gas  and  light. 

Mr.  Castle  of  Pasadena  said  that 
Pasadena  had  abandoned  its  municipal 
auto  camp,  but  that  he  believed  that  it 
had  performed  a  useful  service  during 
the  housing  shortage  following  the  World 
War. 

Mr.  Ashburner  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  municipal  auto  camp  was  not  a 
municipal  function,  and  that  the  one  in 
Stockton  was  a  disgrace  to  the  com- 
munity. He  added  that  next  year  it 
was  proposed,  at  Stockton,  to  issue  per- 
mits to  private  parties  to  conduct  such 
auto  camps. 

Mr.  Jorgenson  of  Pacific  Grove  told 
the  convention  that  the  trustees  of  his 
city  had  decided  to  close  the  local 
municipal  auto  camp,  but  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  was  opposed  to 
its  closing. 

The    President    next    introduced    Mr. 


Robert  I..  Shinn,  City  .Attorney  of 
Sacramento,  who  addressed  the  con- 
vention on  certain  pending  Constitu- 
tional Amendments.  He  referred  to 
the  battle  that  had  been  waged  in  the 
past  by  the  cities  for  a  larger  share  of 
home  rule,  and  to  the  measures  that 
had  been  passed  in  the  state  recently 
on  derogation  of  the  authority  of  the 
city  government.  He  took  up  the  dis- 
cussion of  two  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendments.  First,  Assembly  Con- 
stitutional Amendment  No.  30,  giving 
the  Legislature  power  to  assess,  levy  and 
collect  taxes  on  certain  forms  of  personal 
property,  such  as  notes,  shares  of  capital 
stock,  etc.,  and  to  apportion  the  pro- 
ceeds to  the  counties  and  cities.  Mr. 
Shinn  stated  that  he  did  not  see  the 
purpose  of  the  proposed  amendment; 
that  it  took  away  some  of  the  powers  of 
the  municipality,  that  he  doubted  its 
practicability,  and  felt  that  the  cities 
might  not  receive  an  equitable  division 
of  such  a  tax.  Second,  as  to  the  pro- 
posed Constitutional  Amendment  estab- 
lishing "Municipal  Courts,"  Mr.  Shinn 
outlined  the  fight  waged  by  the  munici- 
palities to  get  control  of  their  own  police 
courts.  He  further  stated  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  cities  did  not  need  or 
desire  these  Municipal  Courts,  that  they 
would  prove  to  be  simply  a  duplication 


FOR   SALE    BY    CITY   OF   PASADENA 

At  Great  Sacrifice 

16  only   13  inch  Columbia  Recording  Gauges  (new).     Pressure  Recorder 
Type.     Records  depth  in  inches  of  water  in  pipes,  tanks,  etc. 

7000  ft.  2  inch  Cast  Iron  Bell  and  Spigot  Pipe,  Class  "A"— 5  foot  lengths— 
NEW.  

1  only    25  foot  Dorr  Clarifier  Mechanism,  complete  for  operation;  for  use 
in  25  ft.  square  tank.     Equipment  includes  Motor,  Gear  Reduction, 
Sweeps,  Plows,  Housing  and  Superstructure. 
For  prices  and  further  information  address 

E.  M.  BROWN,  Purchasing  Agent 

City  of  Pasadena,  California 
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of     the     Superior     Courts,     and     would 
increase  the  cost  of  government. 

The   President   thereupon   invited  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Ashburner  of  Stockton  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  most  important 
matter  before  the  cities  of  California 
was  to  look  out  for  home  rule,  citing  the 
deplorable  condition  in  Ohio  where  the 
State  Government  had  taken  over  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  City  Govern- 
ment, and  where  every  office  in  the  city 
was  duplicated  by  a  State  officer. 
'  Professor  Samuel  C.  May  stated  that 
he  had  been  chairman  of  a  Committee 
of  the  Commonwealth  Club  that  had 
recommended  the  Municipal  Courts  Con- 
stitutional Amendment,  after  studymg 
its  source  and  ascertaining  that  it  was 
indorsed  by  all  the  judges  in  Los  Angeles. 
He  said  that  he  would  be  against  the 
amendment  if  convinced  that  it  took 
away  from  the  cities  any  measure  ot 
home  rule. 


Mr.  Shinn  replied  that,  in  the  event  a 
city  adopted  the  provisions  of  this 
Municipal  Courts'  Amendment,  it  could 
thereafter  never  establish  a  Municipal 
Court  under  the  existing  provisions  of 
the  law  on  that  subject,  but  the  Municipal 
Courts  must  be  established  by  the 
legislature.  Under  the  constitution  as  it 
now  stands  cities  may  establish  Municipal 
Courts  in  which  case  the  number  of 
judges,  their  salaries,  attaches,  and 
everything  of  that  character,  is  left 
entirely  to  the  cities'  determination. 

Professor  Samuel  C.  May  thereupon 
said  he  saw  no  reason  why  Municipal 
Courts  should  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  legislature  in  any  way,  and  that  his 
section  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
would  take  the  matter  up  again  for 
further  consideration. 

The  President  thereupon  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Resolutions  and  a  Com- 
mittee on  Nominations.  He  then  intro- 
duced  Honorable   Frank   D.   Stringham, 


EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 


OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5  8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The   best  water  measuring   device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 


NATIONAL  METER   COMPANY 


LOS    ANGKLES 

251  Central  Aveisue 
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Mayor  of  Berkeley,  who  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  "Proposed  Amendments  to 
Our  State  Zoning  Law." 

(Mr.  Stringham's  paper  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  secretary  and  will  be  published 
later.) 

Mr.  Postlethwaite  asked  Mayor  String- 
ham  whether  he  thought  that  a  Board 
of  -Appeals  in  zoning  would  be  legal, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that,  in 
cities  of  the  sixth  class,  the  building 
permits  are  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Mayor  Stringham  replied  that  if  the 
Board  of  Trustees  issued  the  building 
permits,  he  did  not  think  there  would  be 
any  use  for  a  Board  of  Appeals. 

The  President  stated  that  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  a  city  of  the  sixth 
class  from  providing,  in  the  ordinance 
itself,  that  building  permits  should  be 
granted  by  the  building  inspector.  ' 

Mr.  Turner  of  Sacramento  expressed 
the  opinion  that  many  city  officials  were 
ignorant  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Zoning,  and  did  not  know  that  there 
were  trained  specialists  in  that  line  cap- 
able of  working  out  a  proper  plan  of 
procedure. 

Mr.  Whitnall  stated  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  not  as  yet  passed  on  any  of  the 
three  recent  Zoning  cases  coming  from 
Los  Angeles,  although  arguments  had 
been  heard  and  the  briefs  submitted  in 
each  case.  He  added  the  final  decision 
should  be  forthcoming  soon. 

Assemblyman  Albert  A.  Rosenshine 
was  next  introduced  by  the  President 
and  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Suggested 
Amendments  to  Our  Election  Laws." 
He  referred  to  the  necessity,  in  America, 
for  Party  Government,  and  deplored 
the  tendency  to  divide  into  minority 
groups  or  blocks,  a  division  which  he 
believed  was  brought  about,  largely 
by  the  present  primary  laws,  through 
the  simple  method  of  getting  on  the 
ballot.    He  advocated,  as  an  amendment 


to  the  primary  law,  a  provision  requiring 
a  candidate  to  file  a  declaration,  sixty 
days  before  election,  containing  sufficient 
data  to  inform  the  voters  as  to  his  his- 
tory, qualifications,  merits  or  demerits, 
and  a  further  provision  requiring  a 
certain  number  of  sponsors.  Mr.  Rosen- 
shine  stated  that  a  similar  measure 
passed  the  last  Legislature  but  was 
pocket  vetoed  by  the  Governor.  He 
recommended  its  re-submission.  He 
also  deplored  the  practice  of  putting  a 
large  number  of  initiative  and  referendum 
measures  on  the  ballot  at  a  general 
presidential  election,  and  concluded  his 
remarks  with  the  statement  that  the 
basic  problem  at  present  is  the  education 
of  the  voter,  and  even  though  such 
measures  as  he  advocated  might  cost 
more,  they  were  worth  the  expenditure 
of  the  additional  money. 

Mr.  Kirk  asked  if  it  was  not  true  that, 
at  a  presidential  election,  a  bigger  vote 
was  polled.  Mr.  Rosenshine  replied 
that  that  was  a  fact,  but  that,  in  his 
opinion,  a  smaller  vote,  where  the 
problem  was  concrete  and  people  knew 
what  they  were  voting  on,  was  better 
than  a  larger  vote  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  a 
national  campaign.  He  also  adverted 
to  the  lack  of  specialists  in  our  present 
system  of  Government,  and  particularly 
in  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Richmond  stated  that  he 
believed  the  measure  proposed  by  Assem- 
blyman Rosenshine  was  a  most  splendid 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Mason  suggested  the  possibility 
of  holding  elections  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
permitting  voting  during  the  evening 
hours,  and  also  greatly  reducing  the 
number  of  voting  booths,  perhaps  per- 
mitting the  voter  to  take  the  ballot  home 
with  him  and  mark  it  at  home. 

Mr.  Locke  stated  that  the  plan  out- 
lined by  Mr.  Rosenshine,  providing  for 
publicity  of  the  qualifications  of  candi- 
dates   for    public    office,    was    first    in- 
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G-E  Form  12  Novalux 
fixture  on  Union  Metal 
pole — a  popular  combi' 
nation  on  the  Pacific 
Coast 


people,  in  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity.  Street  lamps,  trolley 
cars,  electric  signs,  automobiles  have  all  contributed 
their  brilliant  light  to  make  this  unusual  picture. 

The  Miracle  of  Light 

Electric  light  has  transformed  night  into  day 
for  so  many  years  that  the  present  generation 
takes  it  for  granted,  forgetting  what  it  really 
means  in  comfort,  safety  and  beauty. 

Adequate  street  illumination  promotes  safety, 
speeds  up  traffic,  stimulates  business  and  raises 
property  values  besides  adding  a  new  beauty 
to  streets,  welcoming  the  stranger  and  adver- 
tising the  progressiveness  of  the  city. 

Visit  the  Roman  Plunge 

Visitors  to  the  October  convention  of  the 
League  of  California  Municipalities  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte,  Del  Monte,  Cal.,  are 
cordially  invited  to  inspect  the  latest  types  of 
street  lighting  unit  on  display.  The  lamp 
standards  will  be  mounted  at  the  sides  and  ends 
of  the  Roman  Plunge  and  there  will  also  be  an 
exhibit  of  smaller  equipment  inside  the  hotel. 

General  Electric,  for  years,  has  been  active  in 
the  application  of  light  to  municipal  needs. 
Its  specialists  are  at  the  service  of  interested 
communities  everywhere.  jjci,; 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

GENERAL     ELECTRIC     COMPANY.    SCHENBCTADY,     N.    Y.,     SALES     OFFICES     IN     ALL     LARGE     CITIES 
Pacific  Coast  Sales  Oflicej:  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle,  Spolune,  Tacoma 
Rocky  Mountain  Sales  Ogicts:  Denver,  Salt  Lake  City 
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"augurated  in  Alameda  in  1917,  and  has 
since  been  adopted  by  the  cities  of  Santa 
Rosa  and  San  Mateo.  He  heartily- 
indorsed  the  plan,  suggesting  that,  as  an 
applicant  for  any  position  in  private 
life  is  required  to  give  information  con- 
cerning his  past  history,  experience  and 
qualifications,  a  candidate  for  public 
office  be  required  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Professor  Samuel  C.  May  was  the 
next  speaker  on  the  program.  The  title 
of  his  subject  was  "Selling  Good  Govern- 
ment to  the  People."  He  began  by 
referring  to  the  feeling  prevalent  in 
.America  in  the  past,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  at  present,  that  public  office 
is  not  always  an  honor,  a  feeling  that 
grew  out  of  the  circumstances  of  our 
frontier  life  which  necessitated  the  em- 
ployment of  the  best  brains  of  the 
country  in  the  development  of  our 
resources,  permitting  the  second  and 
third  rater  to  seek  and  obtain  public 
office.  He  then  showed  that  the  situation 
was  now  greatly  changed,  that  the 
problems  confronting  public  officials  were 
more  complicated  than  those  confront- 
ing big  business,  and  that  these  problems 
required  the  employment  of  specialists. 
He  stated  that  the  public  did  not  yet 
understand  the  importance  of  Govern- 
ment, and  that  the  time  had  come 
when  the  cities  must  definitely  set  about 
the  task  ot  informing  their  public  of  the 
good  things  that  are  being  accomplished 
by  their  Governments.  This  could  be 
accomplished  through  the  press,  through 
the  public  platform,  through  the  moving 
pictures,  through  Municipal  Journals, 
and  through  the  various  civic  clubs  and 
organizations  of  the  community.  He 
further  said  that  the  most  important 
work  of  government  to-day  is  that  of 
administration,  and  that  the  public 
needs  to  have  a  knowledge  of  the  daily 
work  of  government. 

Mr.  Graves  of  HanfortI  statetl  that 
Professor  May  had  maile  a  most  perfect 


presentation  of  the  subject  and  deserv  t-d 
the  highest  commendation. 

Mr.  I..  F.  Bar/ellotti,  City  Fnginccr 
of  Lodi,  was  then  introduced  and  spoke 
on  the  subject  of  "'l"he  .Activated  Sludue 
Plant  at  I.odi." 

(Mr.  Barzcllotti's  paper  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  and  will  Ik- 
published  later.) 

Mr.  .Allen  of  Coronado  wanted  to 
know  the  monthly  cost  of  the  plant  at 
Lodi. 

Mr.  Barcellotti  replied  that  the  ex- 
pense consisted  of  the  salaries  of  three 
operators,  one  getting  a  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  a  month,  with  free  rent, 
light  and  water,  and  two  at  a  hundred 
and  fifty-five  dollars  a  month,  power 
six  and  a  half  dollars  a  day,  chlorine 
thirteen  dollars  a  month,  and  small 
incidental  expense.  He  further  stated  in 
reply  to  a  question  by  Mayor  McNabb 
ot  San  Bernardino,  that  the  process  was 
not  patented. 

(.At  this  point  the  meeting  adjourned 
to  8  P.  M.  in  the  evening.) 

TUESD.AY,  October  7,  1924,  8  P.  M. 

Evening  Session, 
P^.ntire  Body. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Hewes  talked  on  the 
subject,  "Review  and  Pre-view  of  the 
Power  Situation  in  California,"  illus- 
trated by  Motion  Pictures. 

(Mr.  Hewes'  paper  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  and  will  be  published 
later.) 

WEDNESD.AY  MORNING, 

Oc-roBER  8,   1924, 

9:00  .A.  M., 

General  Meeting  in  the  Hands  of  the  Cit\ 

Managers'  .Association  of  California. 

Clifton  E.  Hickok,  City  Manager  of 
.Alameda,  acted  as  Chairman.  The  chair- 
man, in  his  introductory  remarks,  stated 
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PavingBigBearBoidevan 

-a Mile  above  the  Sea! 


No  more  dust — no  more  bumps  —  but 
miles  of  boulevards  as  smooth  as  a  ball 
room  floor  greet  the  motorist  in  Big 
Bear  Valley,   6000   feet   above   the  sea. 

....  and  Gilmore  Road  Oil  provided 
the  'open  sesame'  to  paving  that  would 
withstand  the  rigors  of  summer  sun  and 
winter's  icy  mantle. 

Transporting  five  miles  of  paving  a 
mile  high  was  a  problem,  but  Gilmore 
ingenuity  solved  it.  Mammoth  'thermos 
bottle'  motor  trucks  —  day  in  and  day 


out  climbed  the  steep  grades  and  deliver- 
ed Gilmore  Road  Oil  on  the  job  HOT 
and  applied  it  to  the  roads. 

In  all  65  truck  loads  of  iioo  gallons 
each  must  be  lifted  skyward,  another 
herculean  task  accomplished  by  Gilmore 
engineers. 

When  surfacing  problems  confront  you 
—  consult  Gilmore  Engineers  and  use 
Gilmore  Road  Oil.  They  solve  all  sur- 
facing problems. 
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that  in  California,  at  the  present  time, 
there  were  thirty-three  cities  with  city 
managers,  that,  briefly,  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government  is  an  attempt  to 
place  the  conduct  of  public  business,  as 
nearly  as  is  possible,  upon  as  efficient 
a  basis  as  the  conduct  of  large  private 
business,  by  eliminating  politicians,  and 
putting  the  conduct  of  public  afl^airs  in 
the  hands  of  full  time,  adequately  paid 
specialists.  This  form  of  government 
also  sharply  delineates  the  legislative 
from  the  administrative  functions  of 
the  government.  The  City  Manager 
carries  out  the  policies  of  the  Council 
and  appoints  the  heads  of  the  various 
administrative  departments.  At  the 
present  time,  in  the  United  States,  a 
new  charter  providing  for  the  City 
Manager  form  of  government  is  being 
adopted  at  the  rate  of  one  every  week. 
The  idea  originated  in  Staunton,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1908,  with  Mr.  Ashburner  as 
the  first  City  Manager.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  326  cities,  with  a  combined 
population  of  six  million  people,  under 
this  system  of  government,  and  that 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a  population  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  is  the  largest 
city  in  this  group. 

The  chairman  then  introduced  Mr. 
H.  F.  Scoville,  City  Manager  of  Mon- 
rovia, who  spoke  on   the  subject,  "The 


Value  to  the  City  Manager  of  a  Civic 
Spirit." 

(Mr.  Scoville's  paper  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  and  will  be  published 
later.) 

Mr.  C.  VV.  Koiner,  City  Manager  of 
Pasadena  was  then  introduced  by  the 
chairman  and  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Functions  of  an  Assistant  City  Man- 
ager." 

(Mr.  Koiner's  paper  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  Secretary  and  will  be  published 
later.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  address  Mr. 
Koiner  referred  to  his  experiences  at  the 
International  Convention  of  City  Man- 
agers held  recently  in  Montreal,  at  which 
convention  he  was  elected  President  of 
the  Association. 

Mr.  Ashburner  ventured  the  opinion 
that  the  Assistant  City  Manager  might 
prove  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit 
to  the  Manager  himself,  in  that  there 
might  develop  a  tendency  for  the  City 
Manager  to  get  his  impressions  second 
handed  from  his  assistant,  instead  of 
securing  first  hand  information. 

Mr.  Turner  of  Sacramento,  asked 
whether  a  City  Manager  was  supposed 
to  be  a  direct  administrative  officer,  or 
simply  a  consultant  for  the  various 
department  heads  in  the  Municipal 
Government. 
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Mr.  Ashbunicr  replied  that  a  City 
Manager  is  more  than  a  consultant 
because  he  has  the  authority  to  put  his 
recommendations  into  effect. 

Professor  May  spoke  of  the  necessity 
for  an  apprenticeship  for  future  City 
Managers,  and  expressed  the  hope  that 
in  the  future,  young  men  trained  in  the 
university  in  the  theoretical  study  of 
government,  could  be  utilized  as  as- 
sistant city  managers,  thus  providing 
recruits  for  city  managers. 

Among  the  matters  that  a  City  Man- 
ager could  delegate  to  his  assistant  are 
the  following:  Budget  control,  personnel 
work,  research  work,  and  purchasing. 

And  Mr.  Koiner  emphasized  the  im- 
portance, whenever  possible,  of  con- 
solidating departments  in  the  city  govern- 
ment. 

The  President  introduced  Mr.  Buck, 
Assistant  City  Manager  of  Long  Beach. 
Mr.   Buck  said  that  he  was  more  than 


ever  impressed  .with  the  need  for  an 
Assistant  City  Manager  in  the  larger 
cities.  In  Long  Beach  for  instance  there 
are  a  multiplicity  of  duties  which  the 
City  Manager  alone  can  not  attend  to. 
The  assistant  prepares  the  ordinances, 
attends  the  Council  meetings  and  meets 
the  public. 

Mr.  Roy  VV.  Pilling,  Assistant  City 
Manager  of  Berkeley,  was  then  intro- 
duced. He  stated  that  he  thought  that 
a  busy  City  Manager  could  find  plenty 
of  use  for  an  assistant,  even  though  he 
might    be    called    "A    Secretary." 

Mr.  F.ddy  suggested  that  the  number 
of  departments  in  the  city  would  vary 
from  year  to  year,  with  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  city's  growth  and 
development. 

Mr.  Koiner  said  that,  in  Pasadena, 
the  department  heads  reported  directly 
to  the  City  Manager,  not  to  his  as- 
sistant. 
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The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr. 
Paul  B.  Wilcox,  former  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  City  Managers. 
Mr.  Wilcox  referred  to  the  necessity  for 
Assistant  City  Managers,  and  the  duty 
incumbent  upon  City  Managers  to  see 
to  it  that  there  were  men  available  for 
their  positions  in  the  event  that  they 
left  them. 

Mr.  Ashburner,  in  response  to  a  ques- 
tion from  Mayor  Stringham,  said  that 
he  designated  one  of  the  department 
heads  to  act  for  him  in  his  absence.  Mr. 
Buck  emphasized  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  occasions  when  a  City 
Manager  would  be  away  from  his  office, 
and  in  need  of  an  assistant  to  take  his 
place. 

Mr.  Eddy,  City  Manager  of  Berkeley, 
then  outlined  the  history  and  activities 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Organization 
of  City  Managers,  consisting  of  twelve 
members  and  meeting  three  times  in 
the  past  year. 

The  Chairman  then  introduced  Mr. 
H.  C.  Bottorff,  City  Manager  of  Sacra- 
mento. Mr.  Bottorff  first  spoke  of  the 
meeting  of  the  International  Association 
of  City  Managers  at  Montreal.  He 
stated  that  the  sessions  were  largely 
made  up  of  round-table  discussions, 
which  were  very  helpful  to  the  partici- 
pants. Mr.  Bottorff  then  addressed  the 
convention  on  the  subject  "How  Far 
Should  the  City  Go  In  Commercial 
Enterprises." 

(Mr.  Bottorff's  paper  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  and  will  be  published 
later.) 

In  response  to  a  question,  Mr.  Bottorff 
stated  that  the  charge,  in  Sacramento, 
for  the  weekly  collection  of  garbage 
to  the  householder  was  fifty  cents  per 
month;  also  that  the  city  had  a  complete 
accounting  system,  and  three  collectors 
to  get  this  money.  He  further  stated 
that  the  City  of  Sacramento  had  no 
trouble  in  installing  this  system  of  making 


a  charge  against  the  individual  house- 
holders. He  also  said  that  the  expense 
of  collection  with  motor  trucks,  in  his 
opinion,  was  greater  than  with  horses. 

Mr.  Stone  of  Glendale  asked  how  the 
City  of  Sacramento  got  rid  of  the  auto- 
mobile camps,  and  Mr.  Bottorff  replied 
that  it  was  simply  a  case  of  the  City 
Manager  taking  the  initiative,  and  being 
backed  by  the  Council.  The  City  of 
Sacramento  established  its  own  municip.il 
auto  camp  outside  the  corporate  city  limits. 

(At  this  point  the  regular  program  tor 
the  morning  session  was  concluded,  and 
the  City  Managers  convened  in  a  busi- 
ness session  for  the  election  of  officers 
and  the  transaction  of  other  business  of 
the  section.) 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON, 

October  8,  1924, 

2:00  P.  M., 

General  Body. 

President  Kirkbride  called  the  meeting 
to  order  and  then  introduced  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jamison,  Budget  Control  Officer  of  the 
City  of  Berkeley,  who  talked  on  the 
subject  of  "Budget  Control." 

(Mr.  Jamison's  paper  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  and  will  be  published 
later.) 

In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr. 
Jamison  stated  that,  in  Berkeley,  a 
City  Manager's  Emergency  Fund  of 
$7,500  was  provided,  from  which  transfer 
could  be  made  to  any  department  upon 
the  occasion  of  an  emergency. 

Professor  Charles  Oilman  Hyde,  Pro- 
fessor of  Sanitary  Engineering,  of  the 
University  of  California,  was  then  intro- 
duced by  the  President,  and  spoke  on 
the  subject  "Some  Modern  Processes 
of  Water  Treatment  and  What  May  Be 
Expected  of  Them."  Professor  Hyde 
began  by  saying  that  his  subject  should 
be  changed  to  read:  "Responsibility  of 
Public  Officials  with  respect  to  the 
quality  of  water  supplied  to  consumers. 
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"D"  Street  in  Madera,  California  was 
paved  in  1911  with  5"  asphaltic  concrete 
(Warren  type).  Today,  after  thirteen 
years  of  service,  it  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  has  cost  nothing  for  upkeep. 

Many  asphaltic  concrete  pavements 
like  this  on  the  Pacific  Coast  are  saving 
taxpayers  thousands  of  dollars  every 
year.  The  large  sums  of  money  that  were 
formerly  included  in  tax  rates  for  street 
and  road  maintenance  are  unnecessary 
with  asphaltic  concrete  pavements. 

Records  of  the  successful  service 
rendered  by  asphaltic  concrete  have 
shown  that  it  is  the  one  type  capable  of 
outliving  its  bond  issue  with  little  or  no 
maintenance  costs. 

To  make  economy  records  in  your 
city  and  county,  specify  asphaltic  con- 
crete pavements — they  are  built  to  with- 
stand present  day  heavy  and  fast-moving 
motor  traffic. 
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and  some  of  the  processes  which  may  be 
utilized  to  make  those  waters  satis- 
factory in  every  respect."  He  referred 
to  the  fact  that  goiter  is  prevalent  in 
communities  where  the  drinking  water 
is  deficient  in  iodine.  Modern  authority 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  hardness  of 
water  has  no  effect  on  public  health, 
if  it  is  consistantly  used.  The  present 
day  requirements  of  a  public  water 
supply  are  six  in  number:  P'irst,  it  shall 
be  free  from  all  pathogenic  organisms; 
second,  it  shall  be  free  from  practically 
all  bacteria;  third,  it  shall  be  free  from 
turbidity;  fourth,  freedom  from  excessive 
color;  fifth,  freedom  from  taste  and  odor, 
and  sixth,  freedom  from  excessive  hard- 
ness. Professor  Hyde  then  touched  on 
the  question  of  the  legal  and  financial 
responsibility  of  cities  and  water  com- 
panies, to  see  to  it  that  their  water 
supplies  measured  up  to  these  require- 
ments. He  spoke  of  the  fact  that  in  one 
of  the  Southern  cities  of  the  State  sixty 
thousand  gallons  of  bottled  water  was 
sold  each  day,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  water  supply  was  probably 
superior  and  less  likely  to  be  con- 
taminated, and  that  the  money  thus 
spent  for  bottled  water  was  far  more 
than  sufficient  to  bring  the  public  water 


supply  up  to  all  the  requirements  alxAc 
outlined.  In  fact,  the  cost  of  treatnunt 
and  refining  of  water  to-day  is  nor 
excessive.  Filtration  of  the  warn, 
without  softening,  will  cost  only  from 
thirteen  to  fifty  dollars  per  milli<ii 
gallons.  In  other  words,  the  averajc 
family  would  not  have  to  pay  mctc 
than  from  two  dollars  to  eight  dollars 
a  year  for  a  water  supply  which  wouUl 
be  above  reproach.  The  following  pro- 
cesses of  treatment  can  be  resorted  to  to 
secure  this  pure  water;  first,  aeration 
which  will,  largely,  eliminate  disease 
germs;  second,  subsidence  combined  with 
the  use  of  covered  reservoirs,  and  also, 
in  the  case  of  colloidal  material,  by  the 
use  of  a  coagulating  substance  such 
alum  or  alum  and  lime  mixed  together; 
third,  filtration,  which  offers  an  almost 
perfect  panacea  for  the  elimination  of 
bacteria  and  of  the  turbidity  remaining 
after  coagulation  and  subsidence,  and 
also  of  odors  and  tastes.  There  are  two 
types  of  filtration  plants,  slow  sand, 
and  rapid  sand,  the  latter  being  adapted 
to  most  of  our  western  waters.  Then 
disinfection  of  the  water,  by  the  use  of 
chlorinated  processes  is  employed  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Then  the 
use  of  copper-sulphate  is  valuable  in  the 
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treatment  of  surface  waters  where  there 
is  an  excess  of  micro-organisms  in  the 
reservoirs.  Then,  to  accomplish  this 
same  result,  the  alkalinity  of  the  water 
can  be  reduced,  or  it  can  be  treated  with 
acids  and  with  other  chemical  processes. 
The  presence  of  manganese  is  causing 
trouble  in  some  of  our  water  supplies. 
It  can  be  remedied  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  iron.  To  soften  water,  lime 
and  soda  products  can  be  utilized,  which 
is  not  a  very  expensive  process.  The 
zeolite  process  is  also  useful  in  this 
connection. 

At  this  point  Mr.  J.  F.  Byxbee, 
President  of  the  Department,  took  the 
chair.  He  introduced  Mr.  C.  C.  Ken- 
nedy, who  spoke  on  the  subject  "Pre- 
paring the  Plans  and  Specifications  for 
Street  Work."  Mr.  Kennedy  described 
the  plans  and  specifications  used  in  his 
office,  and  advocated  standardization 
both  as  to  size  and  subject  matter. 
He    emphasized    the    necessity    for    the 


specifications  being  explicit  and  definite. 

Mayor  Maher  of  Santa  Cruz  told  of 
the  experience  in  his  city  of  building  a 
boulevard,  and  the  difficulty  experienced 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  1911 
.'\ct,  requiring  that  only  one  type  of 
street  be  specified.  He  advocated  a 
change  in  the  law,  so  that  several  dif- 
ferent types  of  streets  could  be  specified 
in  calling  for  bids. 

Mr.  Popp,  City  Engineer  of  San  Jose, 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Section  on 
Engineering  for  the  ensuing  year. 

President  Kirkbride  then  resumed  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Hall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Resolutions,  read  the  resolutions  of 
his  committee,  which  were  all  unani- 
mously adopted. 

Mr.  Merritt  brought  up  a  resolution, 
passed  at  the  session  of  the  Clerks, 
Auditors  and  Assessors,  asking  that,  at 
future  conventions,  the  officers  of  the 
League     be     directed     to     arrange     the 
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meetings  so  that  two  days  at  least  be  set 
apart  for  the  work  of  the  difterent  sec- 
tions. This  resolution  was  unanimously 
adoptetl. 

Mr.  Mason  read  the  report  of  the 
Auditing  Committee. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported 
and  its  nominees  were  duly  elected. 

Mr.  Malcolm,  the  new  President, 
made  a  short  speech  of  acceptance  and 
thanks,  and  announced  that  the  next 
business  was  the  selection  of  the  next 
place  of  meeting. 

Mr.  Lynn  of  Merced  spoke  in  favor  of 
Yosemite  as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the 
1925  convention. 

Mayor  Elkus  of  Sacramento  boosted 
Sacramento  for  the   1925  meeting  place. 


His  remarks  were  seconded  by  Mr. 
Miller,  a  representative  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Nott  invited  the  League  to  meet 
at  Santa  Barbara  in  1925. 

Mayor  Clark  of  Long  Beach  extended 
the  same  invitation,  as  did  Mayor 
McNabb  of  San  Bernardino. 

On  a  viva  voce  roll  call  of  the  cities 
that  are  members  of  the  League,  the 
following  result  was  announced  by  the 
Secretary:  Santa  Barbara,  three;  San 
Bernardino,  twelve;  Long  Beach,  twenty- 
four.  The  Chairman  then  declared  Long 
Beach  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the 
1925  convention. 

Thereupon,  the  convention  adjourned 
sine  die. 
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light  plant*,  electrolier*  and  street  Improvements;  all  helping  t/j  advance  our  state  In  wealth 
.'ind  heauty. 

IJonds  are  evidence  of  indebtedness  usually  covering  a  long  period  of  years.  They 
btiould  he  safeguarded  against  fraudulent  duplication ;  on  t<jugh  paper  Ut  withstand  years 
o(  usage;  of  g'/ffd  ai>j»earancc  Ut  reflect  credit;  as  a  wh/jle  t/j  lend  dignity  and  strength  U)  the 
city  issuing  them  and  Ui  be  fully  representative  for  the  purjjose  for  which  they  stand. 

This  firm  has  specialized  for  many  years  on  the  preparation  and  printing  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  naturally  Is  well  versed  In  this  class  of  intricate  work. 

A  large  and  elal>(jrate  line  of  st<jck  txirders  and  coupons  in  various  colors,  and  knowledge 
Kalii'T'l  lliroiigh  years  of  experience  assures  satisfactory  results. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

HELD  AT 
Monterey,   California,  October  6-10,    1924 

(Continued) 

State  Zoning  Enabling  Act 

Address   by   Frank  D.  Stringham,    Mayor    of   Berkeley,    before    the    26th    Annual 
Convention  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  October  7,  1924. 


The  question  before  the  League  is 
whether  or  not  a  new  State  Enabling 
Act  should  be  presented  at  the  next 
meeting  ot  the  State  Legislature  to 
take  the  place  of  the  present  General 
Zoning  Law  of  California,  Chapter  754, 
Stats.  1917,  or  whether  or  not  the  latter 
statute  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
correct  some  few  defects  in  that  Act, 
and  also  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Boards  of  Adjustment  or  Boards 
of  Appeal. 

The  United  States  Department  of 
Commerce,  by  its  advisory  committee 
on  zoning,  has  published  and  recom- 
mends for  adoption  "a  Standard  State 
Zoning  Enabling  Act." 

The  present  Zoning  Law  of  California 
(Stats.  1917)  is  made  up  of  six  sections 
which  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 


Section  1  authorizes  the  division  of 
the  city  into  districts  with  respect  to 
the  legality  of  the  erection  or  main- 
tenance of  certain  buildings  and 
authorizes  the  limitation  of  the  height 
and  bulk  of  future  buildings. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  Council 
may  by  ordinance  regulate  the  location 
of  industries,  businesses,  apartment 
houses,  group  and  single  family  dwellings, 
public  buildings,  etc.  and  that  it  may 
create  use  districts  and  may  divide  the 
city  into  various  districts  for  the  different 
purposes. 

Section  3  provides  for  the  regulation 
of  the  height  and  bulk  of  buildings 
hereafter  erected  and  the  regulation  of 
the  area  of  yards,  courts  and  other  open 
spaces  and  the  division  of  the  city  into 
districts  provided  there  is  uniformity 
tor  each  class. 
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Section  4  provides  that  the  City 
Planning  Commission,  if  there  be  one, 
shall  make  recommendations,  hold  public 
hearings  and  make  a  final  report  to  be 
filed  with  the  Council  before  the  latter 
can  act,  and  provides  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Council  and  for  publication 
of  notices. 

Section  5  makes  provision  for  cities 
having  no  City  Planning  Commissions. 

Section  6  provides  that  the  City 
Council  may  establish  penalties. 

Standard  Zoning  Enabling  Act 

The  Department  of  Commerce  an- 
nounces that  eleven  states  passed  Acts 
modeled  after  the  standard  form  within 
one  year  after  its  issuance.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  by  the  end  of  1923 
two  hundred  and  eighteen  cities  had 
adopted  zoning  ordinances  and  that 
these  cities  include  a  population  of  more 
than  twenty  millions. 

An  enabling  statute  of  this  kind  is 
necessary  because  most  city  charters 
do  not  have  a  sufficient  grant  of  power. 
Zoning  being  an  exercise  of  the  police 
power  a  constitutional  amendment  is 
not  necessary  in  order  to  authorize 
zoning.  The  above  mentioned  advisory 
committee  recommends  that  the  standard 
act  be  modified  as  little  as  possible.  An 
appropriate  title,  a  repealing  clause 
and  an  enacting  clause  should,  of  course, 
be  put  in  the  act. 

I  have  gone  over  the  standard  act  in 
detail  and  in  addition  to  recommending 
some  few  changes  will  call  attention  to 
some  provisions  that  it  might  seem 
advisable  to  modify  or  omit. 

Section  1 .  Change  the  word  "village" 
to  "town."  1  agree  with  the  note  of  the 
commentator  that  the  expression  "per- 
centage of  lot"  is  a  better  one  than  "the 
area  of  the  building"  as  used  in  some 
laws. 

Section    4.     This    section     requires 
a  fifteen  days'  notice  of  time  and  place 


of  hearing  and  publication  of  the  notice. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  item  might  Ik 
reduced  to  one  week  or  ten  days  when, 
matter  is  initiated  by  property  owners 
and  might  provide  for  ample  posting  of 
notices  in  the  district  aflfected  as  an 
alternative.  Two  hearings  are  provided 
for  where  there  is  a  City  Planning  Com- 
mission, and  most  charters  provide  for  a 
referendum.  Cities  should  provide  for 
notice  of  hearings  before  a  Zoning  or 
Planning  Commission.  Too  much  dela\ 
in  getting  action  on  all  zoning  petitions 
should  be  avoided. 

Section  5.  I  have  always  found  ir 
difficult  to  determine  with  any  degree  ot 
exactness  what  persons  may  be  properU 
included  as  proponents  or  protestants  in 
a  zoning  matter. 

Section  5  provides  a  method  by  which 
a  twenty  per  cent  protest  against  a 
proposed  change  may  prevent  the  change 
from  becoming  effective  unless  the  pro- 
test is  overruled  by  a  favorable  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  the  Council. 

Commencing  with  the  words  "twenty 
per  cent"  and  ending  with  the  words 
"such  amendment"  in  the  second  sentence 
of  the  section,  I  suggest  the  following  be 
substituted: 

"Twenty  per  cent  or  more  of  the  area 
of  the  lots  included  in  such  proposed 
change,  or  twenty  per  cent  or  more  of  the 
frontage  of  any  and  all  lots,  any  portion 
of  whose  frontage  is  within  200  feet  of 
any  part  of  the  frontage  of  the  lots 
included  in  such  proposed  change,  such 
amendment"  etc. 

."^dd  after  this  sentence.  "The  legis- 
lative body  may  by  ordinance  increase 
the  zone  of  interest  or  influence  by 
changing  the  number  of  feet  to  any 
number  of  feet  in  excess  of  200  feet. 

Section  6.  Since  so  many  cities  of 
California  already  have  what  are  known 
and  designated  as  "Planning  Commis- 
sions," I  think  the  words  "Zoning  Com- 

{Conlinued  on  jxiQe  W) 
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COMMUNITY  BUILDING 

Address  by  C.  l',.  AshlHirncr,  Monday  afternoon,  Oct.  r,,  1924,  2r)th  Annual 
Convention  League  of  California  Municipalities,  Monterey,  Calif. 


Natural  advantages  do  not  of  them- 
selves build  prosperous  communities. 
They  possess  no  automatic  force.  This 
is  demonstrated  throughout  the  land. 
When  seeking  a  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  a  community  we  must  look  for 
something  else.  An  analysis  of  the 
elements  of  development  discloses  that 
no  community  rises  above  the  general 
level  of  its  citizenry.  With  this  predicate 
confronting  us,  it  is  clear  that  in  any 
work  of  community  building,  first  thought 
must  be  given  to  the  mental  attitude  of 
the  inhabitants. 

The  majority  of  people  in  every 
community  are  right  thinking.  High 
minded  and  well  meaning  human  beings 
who  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  the  right 
thing  when  the  right  thing  is  logically, 
clearly  and  sensibly  and  sanely  presented 
to  them.  Therefore,  the  first  essential 
is  proper  salesmanship;  this  accom- 
plished, the  ambitious  community  puts 
its  best  foot  forward. 

The  first  idea  to  be  sold  to  the  people 
is  that  there  is  no  person  or  thing  within 
the  community  larger  than  the  com- 
munity itself  and  that  the  ultimate 
success  of  each  individual  is  dependent 
upon  the  prosperity  of  the  community 
(as  a  whole).  We  all  need  to  absorb  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  the  little  momentary 
recognition  or  praise  that  we  get,  or  try 
to  get,  as  individuals,  for  some  particular 
act,  that  has  lasting  results.  W'e  know, 
or  should  know,  that  people  soon  forget. 
The  things  that  call  for  commendation 
to-day  soon  pass  from  the  memory 
of  man.  It  is  only  the  self  recognized 
fact  that  we  have  been  connected  with 
the  up-building  of  the  community  that 


lives  unto  a  permanent  reward.  If  you 
will  think  for  a  moment  of  the  big  things 
in  the  way  of  city,  county,  state  or 
national  building  that  have  been  accom- 
plished in  the  past,  you  will  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  recall  any  individual 
act  of  those  who  have  participated  in 
the  work.  We  remember  only  the  names 
associated  with  the  project.  Even 
though  we  may  look  at  a  matter  with 
selfish  eyes,  and  through  a  desire  to 
make  a  name  for  ourselves,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  the  desire  for  personal 
daily  aggrandizement  is  not  the  way  to 
accomplish  even  our  selfish  ends.  It  is 
better  for  us,  and  better  for  our  city,  if 
the  things  we  do  are  unselfishly  done, 
and  done  in  the  full  desire  to  help  make 
our  place  a  more  desirable  locality  in 
which  to  live. 

Another  primary  step  in  community 
building  is  to  sell  to  the  people  the  idea 
that  no  man's  religion,  politics  or  in- 
fluence entitles  him  to  special  coddling 
by  the  community,  nor  should  it  prevent 
him  from  procuring  anything  to  which 
he  is  justly  entitled. 

The  prosperous  individual  does  not 
necessarily  make  the  prosperous  com- 
munity, but  the  prosperous  community 
does  give  the  individual  a  chance  to 
succeed.  The  ground  for  success  has 
been  prepared  and  the  seed  planted 
which  will  enable  the  people  to  success- 
fully develop  and  take  advantage  of 
whatever  good  things  may  have  been 
bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator. 

I  consider  the  selling  of  a  community 
to  an  individual  to  be  one  of  the  first 
steps  in  any  building  program.  The 
American   people   have   demonstrated    a 
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wonderful  indirt'crcnce  in  their  public 
affairs  for  many  years  past.  Each 
individual  who  has  attained  his  or  her 
majority  is  a  stockholder,  and  as  such 
should  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  vote 
upon  every  subject  submitteti  to  the 
electors. 

In  the  beginning  I  mentioned  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  are 
all  right  and  can  be  depended  upon  to 
do  the  right  thing.  It  argues,  therefore, 
that  a  one  hundred  per  cent  vote  in 
every  community  is  the  best  control 
with  which  to  steer  a  right  course. 
Every  influence  should  be  used  by 
leaders  everywhere  to  see  that  the 
American  people  discharge  their  solemn 
duty  by  casting  a  ballot  when  they  have 
an  opportunity  so  to  do.  By  pursuing 
the  outlines  as  suggested  it  will  be  found 
that  you  have  a  united  people  insofar 
as  it  is  possible  to  unite  people  this  side 
of  the  grave.  They  will  carefully  and 
conscientiously  consider  all  projects  sub- 
mitted to  them,  weigh  them  in  their 
true  proportions  and  by  their  ballot 
approve  or  disapprove  measures  on 
their  merits. 

So  much  for  the  mental  side  of  com- 
munity building.  The  next  step  of 
course  relates  to  the  physical  properties 
that  need  the  hands  of  a  builder. 

Having  thus  co-ordinated  the  mental 
and  moral  forces,  the  delivery  of  results 
must  come  through  intelligently  or- 
ganized material  channels.  There  can 
be  no  intelligent  administration  of  public 
affairs  on  other  than  a  business  basis, 
since  the  life  blood  of  government  is 
the  revenue  collected  from  the  taxpayers 
with  which  to  make  its  functioning 
possible.  A  carefully  compiled  budget, 
comprehending  the  objectives  of  economy 


ami  necessary  service,  must  be  prt 
liminary  to  accomplishment.  The  ex 
penditure  of  public  money  should  In 
sufficiently  protected  to  prevent  mr 
alone  misappropriation  but  misuse,  a 
well,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  be  mati. 
serviceable  to  emergencies  that  arise. 
Public  improvements  should  be  made  on  a 
forward-looking  basis,  having  always  in 
mind  the  greatest  benefits  to  the  greatest 
number;  and  fitting  to  a  definite  and 
permanent  plan  of  development. 

Passing  from  the  long  established 
functions  of  government,  i.  e.,  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property  and  public 
improvements,  we  now  have  elements  of 
social  service  as  comprehended  in  the 
recreational  departments,  in  quasi  ut 
public  recognition  of  and  co-operation 
with  private  agencies  nurturing  the 
public  health  and  morals.  These  spheres 
are  modern  and  the  demand  for  them 
has  outrun  the  public  preparation  for 
meeting  the  expense.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
results,  to  the  end  that  public  sentiment 
will  support  by  finance  the  extensions 
that  are  expected  each  year. 

In  other  words,  a  business  administra- 
tion has  come  to  mean  more  than  the 
financing  of  police  departments  and  the 
building  of  public  streets.  It  means  that 
the  administration  is  expected  to  return 
to  the  individual  some  dividend  of 
recreation  or  pleasure  in  return  for 
the  taxes  he  pays.  Oversight  must  be 
continuous,  for  if  we  permit  one  depart- 
ment to  absorb  the  proportionate  dues 
of  another,  there  will  come  that  lack  of 
balance  which  tends  to  impair  that 
harmonious  co-operation  which,  after 
all,  is  the  alpha  and  omega  of  community 
building. 
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Expediting  Community  Development  Through 
Proposed  Legislation 

Address  by  G.  Gordon  Whitnall,   Director  of  City   Planning,  Los  Angeles,  before 

the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  at  Asilomar,  Monterey 

County,  California,  October  6,  1924. 


Our  president,  in  his  report,  expressed 
the  hope  that  the  League  might  enter 
upon  a  definite  municipal  program. 
It  is  purely  a  coincidence  that  the  sub- 
jects I  have  to  present  assume  somewhat 
the  character  of  a  municipal  legislative 
program. 

Probably  at  no  time  has  there  ever 
been  such  a  period  of  urban  develop- 
ment as  during  the  immediate  past. 
At  no  place  is  this  more  true  of  than  in 
the  Los  Angeles  district.  I  speak  of  this 
not  as  a  boast,  but  rather  as  an  admission 
of  a  tremendous  responsibility.  All  of 
the  agencies  of  government;  the  com- 
munity's financial  resources  and  every 
private  organization  have  been  taxed 
to  their  capacities.  In  grappling  with 
the  flood  of  problems  that  this  tidal 
wave  of  development  brought  with  it, 
we  were  forced  to  employ  every  con- 
ceivable means  that  the  present  law 
afforded.  Lender  the  circumstances  we 
feel  we  have  done  reasonably  well. 
We  should  hav^e  done  better,  and  would 
have,  but  for  the  lack  of  simple  and 
efficient  legal  machinery  through  which 
to  guide  this  development  into  channels 
of  permanent  benefit  to  our  communities. 
You  note  that  I  emphasize  simple 
machinery.  Our  difficulties  arose  not  so 
much  through  lack  of  means  as  from 
too  much  machinery. 

The  ordeal  has  served  the  purpose  of 
concentrating  an  extensive  experience 
over  a  short  period  and  has  in  several 
instances  demonstrated  in  practice 
wherein   our   present   laws   are   deficient 


or  superfluous.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  most  of  the  present  laws 
governing  municipal  procedures  are 
handed  down  to  us  from  times  when 
the  present  changed  conditions  did  not 
exist.  To  successfully  cope  with  our 
more  modern  problems  we  frequently 
found  by  experience  where  a  change  in 
the  law  would  expedite  proceedings  and 
better  assure  the  community  benefits 
that  should  reasonably  follow  the  com- 
pletion of  the  work  in  hand.  These  cases 
we  made  careful  note  of  and  soon  we 
found  ourselves  in  possession  of  a  de- 
sirable legislative  program  that  it  is 
now  my  pleasure  to  pass  on  to  you  for 
your  consideration. 

In  presuming  to  take  of  your  time  to 
discuss  these  matters  I  proceed  with 
the  conviction  that  though  the  proposals 
I  make  result  from  our  own  experiences, 
that  they  will  apply  with  almost  equal 
force  to  any  and  all  cities  in  the  state 
where  necessarily  we  employ  the  same 
laws.  And  even  if  I  were  capable  of 
technically  exhausting  each  subject,  the 
time  allotted  to  this  discussion  will 
not  permit.  For  that  reason  I  am 
limiting  my  remarks  to  a  presentation 
of  the  bare  subject  with  just  a  word  of 
explanation  for  each  to  justify  its  men- 
tion.  The  subjects  are  as  follows: 

L  To  have  placed  on  the  ballot  a 
constitutional  amendment  authorizing 
excess  condemnation. 

This  subject  has  always  had  the  sup- 
port of  the  League  and  has  previously 
been  submitted  and  defeated.     But  not 
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until  rcct-nth  have  coiuiitions  in  the 
larirer  centers  of  population  lienianiieil 
such  radical  reliuilding  ami  improve- 
ments as  to  demonstrate  the  total 
inadequacy  of  the  present  available 
means  for  accomplishing  essential  major 
projects.  Whether  the  act  should  he  of 
an  enabling  character  only  and  whether 
the  permissible  application  should  be 
limited  are  both  details  that  will  warrant 
later  consideration.  There  seems  every 
reason  to  believe,  however,  that  when 
next  submitted  to  the  electorate,  that 
the  issue  will  carry.  It  is  incumbent 
upon  us  to  see  that  it  does. 

2.  A  new  Zoning  Knabling  Act  hav- 
ing provision  for  the  function  of  a 
Board  of  Appeals  and  also  extending 
the  power  to  counties. 

The  present  act,  which  was  probably 
the  best  that  could  be  devised  at  the 
time,  has  proved  time  and  again  to  be 
inadequate.  There  are  now  two  standard 
acts  each  of  which  incorporate  pro- 
visions that  experience  has  proved  work- 
able. One  is  known  as  the  "Hoover 
Act"  prepared  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  under  Secretary  Hoover.  The 
other  is  more  recent  and  was  prepared 
by  the  eminent  legal  authority  on 
zoning,  Edward  M.  Bassett.  The 
former  is  now  employed  by  several 
states.  This  subject  will  be  later  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Stringham  so  I  will  pass 
the  matter  except  as  to  its  extension  to. 
counties.  There  are  already  several 
instances  throughout  the  state,  where 
county  territory  contiguous  to  cities 
has  become  intensively  urbanized.  The 
lack  of  zoning  in  these  cases  tends 
to  create  a  blighted  band  around  cities. 
The  only  known  remedy  and  preventa- 
tive for  this  condition  is  to  provide 
counties  with  the  same  means  of  em- 
ploying zoning  that  cities  now  have. 
Obviously,  counties  are  already  clothed 
with  the  police  power,  but  they  lack 
the     machinery     for    applying    it     that 


would  be  provided  by  extending  the 
provisions  of  the  F.nabling  .Act  to  them. 

.^.  The  support  of  such  acts  as  may 
be  introduced  by  any  section  intending 
to  create  a  Metropolitan  district  for 
recreational  or  other  purposes. 

The  dire  neeii  for  recreational  facilities 
is  a  condition  that  does  not  occur  until 
the  urban  development  that  creates  it 
has  also  made  the  acquisition  of  the 
necessary  areas  either  impossible  or  at 
least  financially  burdensome.  It,  there- 
fore, becomes  an  act  of  basic  economy 
to  undertake  the  acquisition  of  such 
areas  immediately. 

Another  factor  of  importance  is  the 
ability  that  comes  with  immediate  action 
to  select  these  reservations  with  due 
regard  to  convenience  of  location.  To 
delay  action  until  after  the  community 
is  developed  is  usually  to  compel  ac- 
ceptance of  such  areas  as  may  be  avail- 
able regardless  of  the  degree  to  which 
they  may  fail  to  meet  the  greatest  needs. 

The  proposal  is  frankly  one  that 
originates  in  Los  Angeles  district  as  a 
means  of  meeting  an  immediate  local 
problem.  The  same  practice  would 
apply  to  other  sections  that  might 
desire  to  employ  it — and  there  are 
already  others  in  which  it  would  seem 
to  be  already  justified. 

To  illustrate  what  is  asked,  I  will  refer 
to  an  actual  example  of  the  principle 
applied  to  another  subject.  Seasonal 
floods  at  one  time  constituted  a  serious 
menace  to  the  many  cities  within  the 
Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  district.  In- 
stances are  many  where  serious  damage 
resulted  within  many  towns.  A  peculiar 
fact  in  connection  with  these  floods  was 
that  their  origin  was  largely  outside  of 
the  political  jurisdiction  of  the  par- 
ticular city  that  might  be  damaged. 
In  fact,  one  flood  stream  might  menace 
a  series  of  communities  along  its  course. 
Obviously,    under    such    conditions,    no 
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How  Berkeley  Has  Made  Use  of  the  Reference 
Bureau  of  the  University 

Address  by  John  N.  Edy,  City  Manager  for  Berkeley,  before  the  26th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  October  6,  1924. 


Mr.  Edy:  Mr.  President,  and  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  thought,  for  just  a 
moment,  that  the  president  might  not 
realize  that  I  really  do  know  a  good  deal 
about  the  "classic  precincts  of  Berkeley, 
the  stately  oaks,"  and  all  of  that.  Of 
course,  we  are  very  proud  of  Berkeley, 
and  if  I  had  time,  I  think  I  could  make 
as  good  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  speech 
as  my  predecessor,  Mr.  Ashburner  did; 
but  I  am  not  going  to  do  that  now. 

I  do  not  know  why  I  was  selected  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  "How  Berkelev 
Has  Made  Use  of  the  Reference  Bureau 
of  the  University."  I  am  not  a  propa- 
gandist for  the  University  of  California. 
I  have  no  more  interest  in  it  than  I 
imagine  all  of  you  have.  I  do  live  in 
Berkeley,  and  1  do  happen,  just  at  this 
time,  to  be  able  to  tell  of  some  helpful 
experiences  we  have  had  with  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration.  I 
think,  at  the  outset,  that  I  ought  to 
say  that  the  name  that  is  given  on  the 
program,  is  not  the  correct  one.  The 
name  is  not  "The  Reference  Bureau  of 
the  University."  It  is  "The  Bureau  of 
Public  Administration,"  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  of  the  Uni- 
versity. Former  President  David  P. 
Barrows  is  the  head  of  the  department, 
and  Samuel  C.  May  is  the  director  of 
the  Bureau.  The  Bureau  is  not  merely 
a  reference  library.  Except  for  the  con- 
venience of  location,  Berkeley  has  made 
only  such  use  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Administration  at  the  University  as 
any  city  may  do.  For  that  reason, 
then,   I    will   tell   vou    how   anv   citv   in 


California  mav  use  the  Bureau  to  its 
advantage. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  found  that 
there  are,  on  the  shelves  and  in  the 
drawers  at  the  Bureau's  office,  some 
thirty  thousand  pieces  of  literature, 
pamphlets,  reports,  papers  and  text- 
books. From  a  personal  inspection  of, 
not  a  majority  of  these  pieces  of  litera- 
ture, but  many  of  them,  I  conclude  that 
the  information  contained  is  alive.  It 
is  not  dead;  and  it  is  kept  alive  because 
the  Bureau  is  on  the  mailing  list  of  every 
reference  bureau  and  every  municipal 
research  bureau  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  on  the  mailing  list  of  every  Federal 
Department,  of  every  State  Depart- 
ment in  the  United  States,  those  of  most 
of  the  cities,  and  of  many  of  the  cities  in 
foreign  nations. 

The  Bureau  itself  keeps  its  informa- 
tion current  by  initiating  inquiries  which 
go  out  to  other  cities,  and  to  reference 
bureaus,  and  other  university  bureaus, 
tor  information  upon  specific  subjects. 

The  city  of  Berkeley  itself  last  fall 
asked  the  Bureau  of  Public  Administra- 
tion at  the  University  to  get  a  great  deal 
of  information  on  the  subject  of  Govern- 
mental Functions  and  Activities  and 
Organizations,  particularly  applying  to 
Municipalities.  The  University  for- 
mulated our  requirements  into  the  form 
of  a  questionnaire,  and  sent  those 
questionnaires  out,  with  the  result  that 
we  secured,  from  the  Bureau,  a  great 
deal  of  very  helpful  and  very  live  data. 

The  Bureau  serves  the  cities  of  Cali- 
fornia in  two  ways:     First,  by  training 
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men  in  the  theory  of  government.  I  do 
not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  men  who 
come  from  the  graduate  course  in  public 
administration  can  step  into  the  executive 
office  in  any  city  representeti  here  to-day, 
and  immediately  perform  all  of  the 
functions  of  a  governmental  adminis- 
trator. We  could  hardly  expect  that. 
But  what  we  do  get  out  of  the  University 
training  course  in  the  graduate  is  a 
mature  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
government,  and  we  get  an  individual 
who  knows  how  to  get  and  use  informa- 
tion. He  knows  how  to  think  for  himself. 
1  regard  the  men  who  come  out  of  the 
course  not,  as  I  say,  as  trained  municipal 
executives,  but  as  the  best  prospects  for 
future  municipal  employes  that  we  can 
get  hold  of. 

The  men  taking  this  course  are  not 
children.  They  are  mature.  I  should 
say,  in  age,  they  will  average  twenty-five 
years.  They  are  graduates  with  a  serious 
purpose  in  life.  They  are  not  yet  ex- 
perts, of  course,  nor  do  we  expect  them 
to  be. 

Right  here  I  would  like  to  say  that 
there  is  no  conflict,  as  I  understand  it, 
between  those  ot  us  who  lean  toward  the 
practical  individual,  and  those  who  may 
lean  toward  the  theoretical.  I  would  not 
suggest  that  these  men  who  come  out 
of  college  rather  full  of  theory  and  shy 
on  practice,  are  ever  going  to  be  the 
successes  that  they  ought  to  be,  are  ever 
going  to  adminster  public  afl^airs  as  the 
people  will  want  them  administered, 
until  they  have  acquired  that  maturity 
of  judgment  that  comes  only  with 
experience. 

These  students  can  serve  the  cities, 
while  they  are  engaging  in  the  Uni- 
versity work,  by  working  part  time.  We 
have  had  at  different  times  two  or  three 
men  from  the  University  Department  of 
Public  Administration  working  on  a  part 
time  basis. 


I  had  such  an  experience  last  fall. 
We  wanted  a  man  to  look  after  budgcr 
matters,  and  I  sought  the  best  material 
I  could  find  and  selected  a  man  who 
did  not  come  from  the  Universitv . 
After  about  two  months  trial,  I  decide, 
that  he  was  not  satisfactory.  I  trie 
another  man  and  he  too,  failed.  All  tin 
time  Professor  May,  who  was  rli 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Adminiv 
tration  at  the  University,  and  also  a 
member  of  the  City  Council  of  Berkele\ , 
kept  his  hands  entirely  ofl^.  FinalK , 
he  said  to  me,  "I  see  you  have  had  a 
couple  of  fellows  here  trying  to  help 
on  your  budget."  And  I  said  "Yes." 
(It  was  budgetary  control,  not  budget 
making).  He  said,  "Would  you  mind  if  I 
sent  you  a  young  man  who  is  just  com- 
pleting his  work  in  the  University  and 
who  may  be  able  to  do  some  part  time 
work  for  you,  if  you  have  it  to  do?" 
I  said,  "Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to  have  him 
come." 

And  he  came  down  anil  I  put  him  on 
the  city  payroll  on  a  part  time  basis. 
I  found,  immediately  that  he  knew 
much  more  about  what  we  wanted 
in  the  way  of  reports  and  budgetar\ 
control  information  than  the  other  two 
men  did.  The  result  was  that  the  young 
man  stayed  with  us  up  until  the  first 
of  July,  or  up  until  the  time  he  graduated, 
which  was  along  in  May,  on  a  part  time 
basis,  and  then  immediately  went  to 
work  for  the  city  upon  a  full  time  basis. 
And  he  is  the  >oung  man  who  will  speak 
later  on  in  this  convention  on  the  subject 
of  "Budgetary  Control,"  Mr.  Jameson. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  we  would  search 
long  for  a  man  to  come  right  into  a  job 
and  pick  it  up  and  do  it  as  well  as  he  has 
done,  and  he  was  able  to  do  that  largely 
because  of  the  experience  and  the 
training  he  had  at  the  University. 

Now,  the  Bureau  serves  in  one  other 
capacity,   and   that   is   the   way    that   it 
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The  Activated  Sludge  Plant  at  Lodi,  California 

By  I..  F.  Barzellotti,  C.  ¥..,  City  Engineer  of  Lodi, before  the  26th  Annual  Convention 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipalities,  October  8,  1924. 


If  I  were  to  formulate  a  definition  of 
progress  on  the  basis  of  what  has  been 
achieved  in  every  field  of  human  en- 
deavor during  this  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century,  I  would  say  that  it 
consists  of  a  keener  appreciation  of  the 
supreme  gift  of  life,  of  a  determined 
attempt  to  eliminate  any  element  tending 
to  its  destruction,  and  of  a  constant 
effort  to  increase  its  comfort,  its  pleasure, 
and,  possibly,  its  duration.  Congestion  of 
population,  higher  standards  of  living, 
and  a  continuous  advance  in  humani- 
tarian feeling  have  stimulated  scientific 
development  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  needs  which  have  been  created  for 
better  homes,  better  educational  facilities, 
better  water  supplies,  better  streets, 
better  lights,  quicker  and  easier  trans- 
portation, and,  particularly,  for  all  those 
activities  which  are  more  intimately 
connected  with  public  health  and  the 
disposal  of  waste.  Obviously  the  civil 
engineer,  who  has  dedicated  his  time 
and  knowledge  to  the  study  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  betterment  ot 
cities  and  communities  at  large,  is  called 
upon  to  plan  and  put  into  effect  the 
wanted  improvements;  and,  of  all  prob- 
lems arising  from  this  work,  the  disposal 
of  sewage  is,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  most 
important  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
most  difficult  to  solve.  How  the  City  of 
Lodi  has  solved  this  problem,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  plant  built  for  such  a  purpose, 
together  with  detailed  information  about 
its  equipment,  cost  and  operation  will 
form  the  subject  of  the  report  which 
I  have  been  asked  to  bring  before  this 
convention. 


Although  I  am  satisfied  that  every- 
body is  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
principle  on  which  the  reduction  of 
sewage  is  based,  I  think  that  a  brief 
description  and  explanation  of  the  same 
will  not  come  amiss  and  will  make  it 
easier  to  understand  some  special  features 
of  the  Lodi  plant. 

In  any  city  or  town,  independently 
from  its  size,  the  sewage  consists  of  the 
refuse  of  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
coming  from  dwellings,  business  places 
and  industrial  plants;  its  accumulation 
is  a  nuisance  on  account  of  its  offensive 
odor  and  a  menace  to  public  health  on 
account  of  its  capacity  as  a  carrier  and 
breeder  of  germs  of  all  kind  of  disease. 
Knowing  that  matter  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed but  only  physically  and  chemi- 
cally changed;  knowing  that  those 
changes  in  animal  and  vegetable  matter 
are  mostly  effected  through  the  parallel 
processes  of  fermentation  and  putrefac- 
tion, and  these  two  phenomena  cannot 
take  place  without  the  presence  of  air, 
it  was  logical  to  assume  that  air  contact 
must  be  the  basis  for  the  treatment  of 
sewage  and  its  reduction  from  a  turbid, 
offensive  and  dangerous  fluid  to  clear 
water.  That  this  is  true  is  further  proven 
by  the  fact  that  meat,  vegetables  and 
fruit  can  be  preserved  in  perfect  con- 
dition if  put  into  containers  absolutely 
free  from  air  and  so  sealed  as  not  allow 
any  air  to  reach  the  foodstuff  with  which 
they  have  been  filled.  So,  based  on 
the  principle  of  air  contact  experimenting 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  twenty 
years  or  more,  causing  the  construction 
of  disposal    plants    differing    from    each 
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other  onl\-  in  the  quantity  of  air  mixed 
with  the  sewage  and  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  such  mixture,  and  resulting 
either  in  complete  failures  or  partial 
successes.  Out  of  these  experiments, 
however,  one  very  important  fact  was 
thoroughly  demonstrated,  namely  that 
sewage  reduction  can  be  satisfactorily 
effected  only  by  promoting  the  life  and 
propagation  of  the  micro-organisms  which 
can  be  fed  by  that  part  of  the  sewage  that 
is  called  "sludge";  and  also  that  this 
same  sludge  must  be  constantly  "active," 
which  means  that  it  must  be  always 
mixed  with  enough  air  to  insure  full  bac- 
terial development.  This  fact  being 
unquestionably  established  means  be- 
came to  be  devised  to  inject  artificially 
into  the  sewage  the  wanted  amount  of 
air,  and  the  perfected  system  was  called 
"the  activated  sludge  method."  From 
these  premises  it  follows  evidently,  that 
in  order  to  obtain  satisfactory  results, 
every  particle  of  sewage,  as  nearly  as  it  is 
physically  possible  to  do  it,  must  get  in 
contact  with  the  air  and  remain  in  that 
contact  a  sufficient  length  of  time  if  we 
want  the  bacteria  to  develop  properly 
and  do  efficient  work.  Thus  far  the  best 
method  to  inject  air  into  the  sewage 
has  proved  to  be  the  air  compressor, 
although  other  means  have  been  devised 
to  obtain  the  same  result,  but  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  or  not  they  were 
successful. 

When  air  compressors  are  used,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  Lodi  plant,  the  amount 
of  air  is  controlled  by  the  capacity  of  the 
compressors,  and  the  length  of  time 
that  the  sewage  remains  in  contact  with 
air  is  determined  by  the  capacity  of  the 
aereation  tanks  and  will  be  equal  to  the 
time  required  to  fill  the  tanks  to  the 
overflow  point;  this  lapse  of  time  is 
what  is  called  "detention  period." 

The  Lodi  sewage  disposal  plant  is  of 
the  activated  sludge  type  and  consists 
of  a  building  housing;  the  machinerv,  of 


four  aerating  tanks,  two  clarifying  tanks 
with  two  return  channels  for  the  reaerea- 
tion  of  the  sludge  settled  at  the  bottom 
of  the  clarifyers,  of  a  chlorinating  tank, 
a  chemical  laboratory  and  a  cottage  for 
the  accommotiation  of  the  operator 
or  superintendent.  The  equipment  con- 
sists of  one  Dorr  screen  to  separate 
solids  extraneous  to  the  sewage  proper; 
of  an  elevator  to  take  up  the  screenings; 
ot  three  turbine  pumps  having  a  capacity 
ot  1,000  gallons  per  minute;  of  two  air 
compressors  having  a  capacity  of  450 
cubic  feet  per  minute  each  and  run  by 
.W  horse  power  motors;  of  one  large  air 
compressor  having  a  capacity  of  1,400 
cubic  feet  per  minute  and  run  by  a 
100  horse  power  motor;  of  two  Dorrco 
clarifyers  consisting  of  four  arms  re- 
volving at  the  rate  of  one  revolution 
every  ten  minutes  around  the  bottom 
of  each  clarifying  tank  and  sweeping 
the  sludge  accumulating  there  to  the 
outlet  provided  for  this  purpose  at  the 
center  of  the  funnel  shaped  bottom  of 
the  tanks,  and  of  cholorinator  housed  at 
the  inlet  of  the  effluent  into  the  chlorina- 
tion  tank.  The  aereating  tanks  are 
equipped  with  removable  concrete  con- 
tainers, set  four  feet  from  center  and 
accommodating  the  filtro-plates  through 
which  the  air  is  forced  at  a  pressure  of 
ten  pounds  to  the  square  inch  into  the 
sewage.  The  same  containers  and  filtro- 
plates  are  provided  in  the  returning 
channels  through  which  the  sludge  ac- 
cumulating in  the  bottom  of  the  clari- 
fyers is  taken  back  to  the  inlet  of  the 
aereation  tanks.  These  filtro-plates 
twelve  inches  square  and  one  inch  thick 
are  made  of  a  porous  material  and 
cause  the  air  to  be  divided  in  a  very 
fine  spray  when  working  itself  through 
the  liquid  mass  of  the  sewage  at  the 
named  pressure  of  ten  pounds  to  the 
square  inch  which  keeps  it  continuously 
moving. 
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BUDGETARY  CONTROL 

By   J.    H.   Jamison-,  Budget   Control   Officer,    Berkeley. 


There  are  two  kinds  of  budgetary 
control — the  first  controls  only  expendi- 
tures— the  second  controls  both  expendi- 
tures and  the  timeliness  of  those  ex- 
penditures. Nearly  every  city  that  has  a 
budget  worthy  of  the  name  has  the 
former  kind  of  control.  That  is  to  say, 
the  amounts  alloted  to  the  various  de- 
partments cannot  be  exceeded,  but  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  the  operating 
executives  from  spending  their  total 
appropriation  during  the  first  half  of  the 
fiscal  year,  and  then  crying  aloud  for 
more  money  on  the  plea  that  they  were 
not  allotted  a  sufficient  amount  in  the 
first  place. 

I  said  that  there  were  but  two  kinds 
of  budgetary  control.  What  I  should 
have  said  is  that  there  are  two  main 
types  of  bugetary  control  and  a  modified 
type.  In  some  cities  in  California  and  in 
the  eastern  states  attempts  have  been 
made  to  control  expenditures  by  law. 
In  certain  charters  you  will  find  a  pro- 
vision which  prohibits  the  department 
head  from  spending  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  his  total  appropriation  during 
any  single  month.  This  is  not  an  attempt 
to  control  the  timeliness  of  expenditures 
but  is  simply  an  efl^ort  to  keep  the 
operating  executive  from  spending  so 
much  of  his  appropriation  in  the  first 
part  of  the  fiscal  year  that  he  is  without 
funds  to  properly  conduct  his  depart- 
ment for  the  balance  of  the  year.  This 
is  a  very  definite  control  of  expenditures 
and  is  certainly  an  improvement  over 
the  lump  sum  control  but  it  is  entirely 
too  rigid.  By  the  very  nature  of  many 
departments  it  is  impossible  and  unwise 
to  lay  out  a  work  program  which  is 
restricted  as  to  the  expenditures  in  any 


one  month.  The  Street  Department 
certainly  can  do  more  work  during  the 
dry  months  than  it  can  during  the 
winter  months.  Yet,  if  only  one-twelfth 
of  the  total  appropriation  is  available 
in  a  given  month  the  accomplishments 
of  that  department  are  restricted. 

The  ideal  system  of  budgetary  control, 
and  the  one  toward  which  we  strive  in 
Berkeley,  controls  not  only  the  actual 
expenditures  of  the  funds  but  the  time- 
liness as  well.  When  the  council  has 
passed  the  appropriation  ordinance  and 
the  department  heads  know  the  amount 
that  has  been  allotted  to  them  each  is 
required  to  divide  his  appropriation 
into  twelve  sums.  These  need  not  be 
equal  sums,  in  fact  they  rarely  are,  but 
they  must  coincide  with  the  work 
program  for  the  year.  He  may  believe 
it  necessary  to  spend  two-twelfths,  or 
even  more,  in  the  first  month  of  the  fiscal 
year,  but  he  does  it  with  the  knowledge 
that  in  the  future  months  he  will  have 
just  that  much  less  to  spend,  and  yet 
his  appropriation  must  be  divided  so 
that  he  will  have  a  sufficient  amount 
each  month  to  carry  on  the  functions 
of  his  department. 

Now,  in  order  to  understand  the  con- 
trol that  has  been  established  in  Berkeley 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  disgress 
long  enough  to  explain  the  manner  in 
which  the  amounts  in  our  budget  are 
arrived  at.  The  department  chiefs  are 
required,  when  they  send  their  estimates 
of  expenditures  to  the  city  manager, 
to  segregate  them  as  to  character,  object 
and  function.  The  estimate  of  the  cost 
of  the  functions  is  primarily  to  give  the 
council,  the  city  manager  and  the  public 
a  knowledge  of  the  costs  of  government. 
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The  classifying  of  expenditures  by  charac- 
ter simply  differentiates  between  operat- 
ing costs  and  outlays.  It  is  the  estimate 
nf  expenditures  by  objects  that  is  essen- 
tial to  the  efficient  conduct  of  the 
government  and  to  effectual  control  of 
expenditures.  It  is  difficult  to  control 
the  cost  of  functions  because  it  is  difficult 
to  say  just  where  a  function  should 
i)egin  or  where  it  should  cease.  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  say  that  a  certain  object 
may  or  may  not  be  purchased,  and  the 
advisability  of  the  purchase  of  an  object 
is  easily  determined  b)-  the  nature  of  the 
object  itself. 

The  budget  in  Berkeley  for  the  present 
fiscal  year  was  set  up  under  six  main 
object  classifications  or  subdivisions, 
namely:  Personal  Services,  Transporta- 
tion Expense,  Repairs  and  Maintenance, 
Materials,  Supplies  and  Services  (not 
personal),  Additions  and  Betterments, 
and  Miscellaneous.  The  classifications 
are  self-explanatory  with  the  possible 
exception  of  Transportation  Expense. 
This  segregation  was  made  necessary 
because  in  Berkeley  a  number  of  em- 
ployees who  drive  their  private  cars  on 
city  business  are  given  an  allowance  of 
thirty  dollars  a  month  plus  gasoline  and 
oil.  Thus  the  cost  to  the  city  of  these 
private  cars  is  distinguished  from  the 
cost  of  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  city-owned  cars.  Into  the  segregation 
called  Miscellaneous  all  objects  are  placed 
that  do  not  readily  fall  into  the  other 
segregations,  such  as  bond  premium 
and  insurance. 

Now,  when  the  department  heads 
divide  their  appropriation  into  twelve 
sums  the\-  do  not  merely  show  twelve 
totals  but  the  objects  that  comprise 
those  totals.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
they  are  asked  to  divide  the  proposed 
expenditure  of  one  hundred  dollars  for 
stamps  into  twelve  sums  but  they  are 
expected  to  put  the  $100  in  the  month  or 
months  in  which  they  expect  to  spend  it. 


When  the  monthly  divisions,  or  splits, 
as  we  call  them,  reach  the  office  of 
budget  control  they  are  set  up  in  a 
single  ledger,  called  a  visible  indexed 
ledger.  Every  item  that  appears  in  the 
budget  has  a  sheet  in  this  ledger.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  sheet  appears  the 
total  amount  allowed  for  the  item.  .At 
the  top,  in  the  balance  column,  appears 
the  monthly  estimate  of  expenditure 
for  the  item. 

Now,  all  requisitions,  all  payrolls,  and 
all  bills  for  services,  come  to  the  office 
of  budget  control  before  they  go  to  the 
purchasing  agent.  If  the  proposed  pur- 
chase of  an  object  would  exceed  the 
department  head's  estimate  for  the 
month  for  that  object,  he  is  consulted 
as  to  the  necessity  for  the  immediate 
purchase.  If  he  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  need  is  urgent,  and  the  city  manager 
concurs  in  this  opinion,  the  requisition 
is  permitted  to  go  through,  with  the 
understanding  that  a  saving  of  equal 
amount  will  be  made  in  the  ensuing 
months.  In  other  words,  the  spending 
official,  cannot  have  his  cake  and  eat  it 
too.  If  the  purchase  of  the  object  in 
question  is  not  a  necessary  or  vital  one 
it  is  held  up  until  the  following  month 
when  the  purchase  was  originally  antici- 
pated to  be  made. 

My  explanation  of  the  procedure  so 
far  may  seem  to  some  of  you  to  be 
rather  complicated  and  involved.  Such 
is  not  the  case.  The  department  heads 
all  understand  the  system  perfectly 
and  there  is  no  confusion  and  no  de- 
partmental program  is  delayed  because 
the  department  chief  expected  to  buy  a 
load  of  gravel  in  March  but  finds  that 
he  needs  it  in  February.  In  such  an 
instance  he  is,  of  course,  permitted  to 
make  the  purchase  in  February  but  with 
the  understanding  that  it  isn't  an 
additional  load  he  is  buying  but  only 
one  of  those  he  expected  to  buy  in  March. 
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MUNICIPAL  LICENSES 

By  A.  F.  Bray,  Citv  Attornev,  Martinez 


Prior  to  prohibition  the  question  of 
business  licenses  for  revenue  purposes 
was  not  of  particular  importance  to  the 
municipalities  of  California  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  majority  of  them  received 
a  substantial  income  from  the  licenses 
charged  for  the  privilege  of  conducting 
saloons  and  allied  liquor  business.  While 
the  licenses  affecting  saloons  were  in 
those  days  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
regulation,  nevertheless  a  very  con- 
siderable sum  was  received  therefrom 
by  each  municipality  to  be  expended  for 
general  municipal  purposes.  When  pro- 
hibition went  into  effect  this  revenue 
was  lost  to  the  cities,  and  in  addition  the 
cost  of  Government  like  the  cost  of  living 
had  increased  considerably.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  cities  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia have  a  limitation  upon  their  tax 
levy,  as  for  instance  in  the  case  of 
municipal  corporations  of  the  sixth 
class  where  the  tax  levy  cannot  exceed 
f  1.00  per  hundred.  Of  course  the  munici- 
palities could  avoid  this  restriction  by 
increasing  the  assessed  value  but  gener- 
ally speaking  property  in  California  is 
assessed  for  about  all  it  can  stand.  The 
result  then  is  that  the  municipalities 
are  required  to  look  to  other  sources  for 
revenue  and  are  inclining  more  and  more 
to  the  levy  of  a  reasonable  revenue 
producing  business  tax.  Incidentally, 
it  might  be  noted  that  in  the  first  few 
years  of  prohibition  this  question  of 
revenue  raising  was  not  quite  as  burning 
as  it  is  to-day  for  the  reason  that  all  of 
the  municipalities  received  considerable 
income  from  fines  collected  from  prose- 
cutions of  illicit  sales  of  liquor  but  owing 
to  the  increasing  cost  of  liquor  detection 
and  prosecution,  and  we  hope,  the  re- 
ducing   number    of    bootleggers    within 


the    city    limits,    this    source    is    not    as 
profitable  as  of  yore. 

There  are  two  theories  prevailing  as  to 
municipal  business  licenses.  One,  that 
no  license  or  merely  a  nominal  license 
•should  be  charged.  Two,  that  a  sub- 
stantial revenue  producing  license  should 
be  required. 
I — No  OR  Nominal  Licenses 

Those  advocating  this  theory  claim 
that  the  imposition  of  but  a  nominal 
license  charge,  if  any,  encourages  busi- 
ness; that  merchants  will  locate  in  a 
community  where  they  do  not  have  to 
pay  a  license  much  more  readily  than 
in  any  other  community.  Further,  that 
the  merchants  already  pay  considerable 
personal  property  taxes  and  most  of 
them  live  in  the  community  where  their 
business  is  and  pay  real  property  taxes 
upon  their  homes  as  well  as  on  the  busi- 
ness property.  Also  that  most  mer- 
chants have  added  expense  in  the  way 
of  private  watchmen,  additional  street 
lights  and  additional  fire  and  burglar 
alarms.  The  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  have  adopted  this  theory  as 
their  charter  provides  that  no  licenses 
can  be  required  of  merchants  having 
fixed  places  of  business  within  the  City 
and  County. 

II — Revenue  Producing  Licenses 

Those  advocating  this  theory,  and 
they  appear  to  be  in  the  majority,  claim 
that  a  reasonable  revenue  license  does 
not  discourage  business  nor  drive  away 
prospective  merchants;  that  the  mer- 
chant gets  more  from  a  municipality 
than  the  ordinary  tax  payer  and  should 
pay  more.  He  gets  more  police  pro- 
tection, more  care  of  the  street  in  the 
neighborhood   of  his   business   establish- 
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ment  than  in  other  portions  of  the  city, 
extra  traffic  officers  to  relieve  the  con- 
gestion in  the  business  district,  more  fire 
and  police  protection,  more  lights,  and 
by  his  delivery  trucks  he  uses  the  streets 
of  the  municipality  to  a  greater  extent 
than  other  persons.  Attention  is  also 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  merchant 
really  does  not  pay  this  tax  himself  but 
passes  it  on  to  the  customer  thereby 
distributing  to  a  limited  extent  the  cost 
of  municipal  operation  to  the  non  tax 
payer  as  well  as  the  tax  payer. 

The  power  conferred  on  municipalities 
to  license  business  trades  and  occupa- 
tions is  set  forth  in  .Article  XI,  Section  1 1 
of  the  Constitution: 

"Any  county,  city,  town  or  township  may  make 
and  enforce  within  its  limits  all  such  local  police, 
sanitary  and  other  regulations  as  are  not  in  conflict 
with  general  laws." 

Article  XI,  Section  12  of  the  Constitu- 
tion provides: 

"The  legislature  shall  have  no  power  to  impose 
taxes  upon  counties,  cities,  towns  or  other  public 
or  municipal  corporations,  or  upon  the  inhabitants 
or  property  thereof,  for  county,  city,  town  or  other 
municipal  purposes,  but  may,  by  general  laws  vest 
in  the  corporate  authorities  thereof  the  power  to 
assess  and  collect  taxes  for  such  purposes." 

These  two  sections  have  been  held 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  to  be  the 
authority  for  the  collection  of  licenses 
by  municipalities  whether  such  licenses 
are  for  regulation  purely  or  for  revenue 
or  for  both  regulation  and  revenue. 
In  re  Guerrero,  69  Cal.  91. 

Section  862  of  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Act,  subdivision  10  gives  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  sixth  class  cities  power: 

"to  license  for  the  purpose  of  revenue  and  regula- 
tion, all  and  every  kind  of  business  authorized  by 
law  and  transacted  and  carried  on  in  such  city  or 
town — to  fix  the  rates  of  license  tax  upon  the  same 
and  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  the  same  by 
suit  or  otherwise." 

A  practically  similar  provision  granting 
the  same  power  to  fifth  class  cities  is 
found  in  Section  764  of  the  Municipal 
Corporation  Act,  subdivision  10.  Most 
of  the  municipal  charters  in  this  state 
contain   similar   provisions   all   of  which 


are  based  and  founded  upon  the  betnic 
mentioned  articles  of  the  Constitution. 

While  it  has  been  held  that  a  lice- 
fee  in  the  constitutional  sense  is  n<' 
tax,  nevertheless,  in  the  larger  sense  : 
the  word  it  is  a  tax  and  even  so  is  within 
the  city's  province  to  levy.  The  onK 
restriction  upon  the  municipalities'  riulu 
to  charge  a  license  fee  is  that  the  license 
must  be  reasonable,  impartial,  not  di> 
criminatory,  not  oppressive  and  not  in 
restraint  of  trade.  The  courts  ha\  c 
frequently  been  called  upon  to  pass  upcn 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  license 
tax  was  discriminatory  and  it  is  surprising 
to  see  the  latitude  permitted  by  the 
courts  in  distinguishing  classes  of  business 
or  in  permitting  a  distinction  within  an\ 
particular  class. 

As  said  in  Braniman  vs.  Citv  of  Alameda, 
162  Cal.  653:  '  . 

".\  municipality  in  the  imposing  of  licenses  may 
classify  occupations  and  in  doing  so  may  dis- 
tinguish between  different  occupations  and  likewise 
distinguish  between  those  engaged  in  similar 
occupations." 

"In  adopting  a  classification  with  reference  to 
the  persons  engaged  in  the  same  general  occupation 
or  business  any  standard  or  rule  of  gradation  may 
be  adopted  which  is  fair  and  reasonable.  For 
instance  a  classification  of  a  particular  business  for 
the  purpose  of  imposing  a  graduated  license  tax 
thereon  may  be  based  upon  the  number  of  vehicles 
and  animals  which  are  used  in  the  transaction  of  the 
business." — Idem. 

.\  graduated  scale  based  on  the  amount 
of  business  done — the  receipts,  sales  or 
business  transacted  is  legal.  Re  Norwak, 
61  Cal.  Dec.  104.  County  of  San  Luis 
Obispo  vs.  Greenberg,  120  Cal.  300. 
.'Vgain — The  license  may  be  based  on  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  a  laundry. 
Ex-parte  Li  Protli,  68  Cal.  635.  .A  lower 
license  may  be  required  from  a  fixed 
place  of  business  than  from  travelling 
salesmen  selling  like  commodities."  Ex- 
parte  Haskell,  112  Cal.  416. 

.A  peculiar  classification  was  permitted 
in  the  case  of  Ex-parte  Lemon,  143  Cal. 
558  where  the  court  sustained  an  or- 
dinance requiring  a  higher  license  from 
restaurants   where   meals   were   not   pre- 
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pared  by  the  proprietor  or  memliers  of 
his  family  than  from  restaurants  where 
meals  were  so  prepared. 

A  valitl  classification  exists  where  a 
higher  license  is  charged  a  peddler  of 
meats  from  a  vehicle  than  peddlers  of 
other  commodities.  Ex-parte  Heylman, 
92  Cal.  492. 

.A  license  on  the  business  of  displaying 
advertisements  in  street  cars  was  sus- 
tained although  the  municipality  re- 
quired no  license  for  billboards  or  other 
advertising  displays.  Pacific  Railways 
Advertising  Co.  vs.  Conrad,  168  Cal.  91. 

.\n  ordinance  providing  a  lower  license 
for  selling  real  estate,  live  stock  or 
second  hand  goods  at  public  auction 
than  the  sale  at  public  auction  of  other 
property  is  not  discriminatory.  /;/  re 
Bruce,  36  Cal.  App.  Dec.  221.  In  re 
Richardson,  170  Cal.  69  holds  that  the 
law  does  not  justify  a  classification 
solely  because  ot  the  method  used  in 
making  sales  and  deliveries  such  as 
requiring  a  license  tor  automatic  vending 
slot  machines  but  requiring  no  license 
tor  the  sale  ot  similar  articles  by  means 
other  than  slot  machines.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  court  takes  pains  to  state, 
(having  in  mind  no  doubt  the  decision 
in  the  case  of  Bramman  vs.  The  City  of 
Alameda,  162  Cal.  653  where  a  license 
based  on  the  number  ot  vehicles  and 
animals  was  sustained),  that  if  the 
method  of  making  sales  and  deliveries 
required  an  occupancy  or  use  ot  public 
property,  such  for  instance  as  the  use  by 
wagons  of  a  public  highway,  that  then 
such  classification  because  of  method 
used,  would  be  valid.  Again,  it  has  been 
held  that  attempting  to  require  a  higher 
tax  for  merchants  giving  trading  stamps 
than  from  others  was  not  justifiable 
classification.  Ex-parte  McKenna,  126 
Cal.  429. 

Wherever  no  element  of  discrimina- 
tion, unfairness  or  restraint  of  trade  was 


involved  the  courts  have  not  hesitated 
to  declare  license  ordinances  valid.  .Among 
some  of  the  trades  and  callings  which 
the  courts  in  this  state  have  held  subject 
to  the  power  of  a  municipality  to  require 
to  pay  a  license  tax  are  the  following: 

Moving  pictures  and  kinetoscope.  Lau- 
relle  vs.  Bush,  17  Cal.  App.  409. 

County  taxes  for  business  of  raising, 
grazing,  herding  or  pasteuring  sheep. 
El  Dorado  Co.  vs.  Meiss,  100  Cal.  268. 

Persons  driving  or  operating  delivery 
wagons  even  though  the  business  for 
which  the  local  delivery  system  was  being 
maintained  was  located  in  a  different 
cit\-.  Emporium  vs.  Cilv  of  San  Mateo, 
177  Cal.  622. 

License  tax  from  master  plumbers. 
Ex-parte  Prentice,  24  Cal.  .App.  345. 

Peddlers  and  hawkers,  Ex-parte  Ah 
Toy,  57  Cal.  92. 

Business  of  a  lawyer  at  a  fixed  place  of 
business.  /;/  re  Johnson,  32  Cal.  .App. 
Dec.  218. 

Collection  agencies.  Cuthbert  vs.  JVood- 
man,  61  Cal.  Dec.  191. 

Abstracting  and  searching  title.  Los 
Angeles  Title  Insurance  Co.  vs.  City  of 
Los  Angeles,  34  Cal.  App.  Dec.  938.' 

Business  of  physician  and  surgeon. 
Citx  of  Redding  vs.  Dozier,  37  Cal.  .App. 
Dec.  488. 

Of  course  where  there  is  some  general 
law  or  constitutional  provision  pro- 
hibiting a  municipality  from  levying  a 
tax  upon  any  occupation  or  calling  then 
the  general  principle  does  not  apply. 
Such  is  the  case  in  connection  with  in- 
surance agents  as  the  constitution.  Article 
XIII,  Section  14,  provides  that  the  tax, 
levied  by  the  state  upon  the  corpora- 
tion shall  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes 
or  license.  Hughes  vs.  City  of  Los  Angeles, 
168  Cal.  764. 

In  communities  where  business  licenses 
are  charged  the  City  Attorney  as  well  as 
the    council    are    besieged    by    the    local 
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merchants  with  requests  for  the  adoption 
of  ordinances  restricting  outside  firms 
from  doing  business  within  the  city 
limits  without  the  payment  of  a  higher 
license  than  that  charged  the  local  firms; 
in  other  words,  discriminating  in  favor  of 
the  local  merchant  as  against  the  non- 
resident. It  has  been  held  repeatedly 
that  this  cannot  be  done;  that  any 
license  charge  must  apply  equally  to 
those  who  live  within  the  city  and  to 
those  who  live  outside,  provided  that 
they  are  within  the  same  class.  In  Ex- 
parle  Frank,  52  Cal.  606,  an  ordinance 
requiring  one  rate  of  license  for  goods 
sold  while  within  the  corporate  limits  and 
another  rate  for  goods  not  within  the 
limits  or  actually  in  transit,  was  held  to 
be  discriminatory  and  void  and  in 
restraint  of  trade.  This  ordinance  was 
an  attempt  to  discriminate  between 
the  local  merchants  and  the  salesmen 
selling  by  sample.  As  was  said  in  County 
of  El  Dorado  vs.  Meiss,  100  Cal.  273: 


"A  county  (or  municip.ility)  cannot  discriminate 
between  Its  own  citizens  and  those  of  other  counties 
in  the  imposing  of  a  license  tax  for  carrying  on  any 
business." 

1  have  made  no  attempt  in  this 
article  to  discuss  licenses  which  are 
purely  for  regulation,  directing  myself 
entirely  to  the  question  of  revenue 
raising.  Of  course  on  the  question  of 
regulation — under  the  constitution  and 
under  the  general  police  power  the 
municipality  has  the  general  power  to 
regulate  such  businesses,  occupations 
and  callings  as  reasonably  require  regula- 
tion. 

In  conclusion  I  submit — First,  that 
the  imposition  of  business  licenses  is  a 
fair  and  reasonable  method  of  adding  to 
the  city's  revenues.  Secondly,  that  the 
right  to  collect  such  revenues  is  provided 
by  the  organic  law  of  this  state  supported 
by  many  court  decisions.  And  thirdly, 
that  any  classification  for  license  pur- 
poses which  is  reasonable,  not  dis- 
criminatory and  not  in  restraint  of 
trade,  can  be  sustained. 


City  Official  Praises  League  Meeting 


Sacramento,  Calif. 

October  7,  1924. 
Mr.  Wm.  J.  Locke, 

Executive  Secretary,  L.  C.  M. 

Dear  Mr.  Locke: 

It  was  a  grand  affair.  Elvidently  the  burning  up  of  a  dozen  places  to  house 
the  convention  could  not  very  materiaih-  affect  it.  Our  delegation  of  five  Council- 
men  and  three  officers  deemed  it  a  very  profitable  conference  and  very  much  worth 
while  to  the  public  office-holder  desirous  of  serving  with  economy  and  efficiency. 
As  one  of  our  Counciimen  said,  "That  convention  is  no  place  for  the  politician." 

Would  be  pleased  to  have  you  request  us  to  arrange  for  any  special  pro- 
visions for  the  League's  Legislative  Session. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.ARRV  G.  Dentov, 
City  Clerk  and  President  of  the 
Department  of  Clerks,  Auditors 
and  Assessors. 
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Sacramento's  New  Incinerator 


E^ 
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The  construction  of  the  new  garbage 
and  refuse  incinerator  now  being  built 
for  the  City  of  Sacramento,  under  con- 
tract by  F.  L.  Decarie  is  rapidly  nearing 
completion.  The  type  of  plant  being 
built  is  "The  F.  L.  Decarie  Non-Stoking 
Oscillating  Grate  Type,"  and  is  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  tons  capacity.  One 
interesting  feature  of  the  plant  is  the 
fact,  that  an  amount  of  one  hundred 
tons,  is  to  be  taken  into  the  furnace 
within  a  period  of  ten  hours. 

The  principle  upon  which  the  plant  is 
designed,  and  which  aids  in  the  complete 
destruction  of  all  the  garbage,  is  that  of 
"Dehydration." 

There  are  two  furnaces,  each  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  each  one  is 
designed  to  consume  seventy-five  tons, 
or  one-half  of  the  plant  capacity.  These 
furnaces  are  housed  in  a  reinforced  con- 
crete building  of  three  stories,  consisting 
of  the  basement,  the  firing  room  and  the 
charging  room. 

The  approach  to  the  building  is  pro- 
vided for  by  means  of  a  reinforced  con- 
crete trestle,  twenty  feet  in  width,  and 
with  a  maximum  grade  of  six  per  cent. 


The  chimney  towers,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  above  the  ground  and  has  an 
inside  diameter  of  six  feet  at  the  top.  A 
fire  brick  lining  extends  from  top  to 
bottom. 

The  building,  chimney  and  trestle 
approach  are  all  tinted  a  buff  color  and 
the  railings,  lighting  standards,  and  all 
the  trimmings  are  painted  black,  giving 
a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  color  scheme 
is  in  keeping  with  the  new  filtration 
plant  only  a  short  distance  away. 

The  building  is  provided  with  all 
conveniences  such  as  showers,  steel 
lockers,  etc.  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  operators. 

The  trucks  in  delivering  their  loads 
to  the  plant,  drive  up  the  runway  and 
are  weighed  on  a  fifteen  ton  auto  type 
registering  beam  scale  at  either  entrance 
to  the  building,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
charging  room  floor.  The  scale  beams 
are  located  in  an  office  between  the  two 
entrances  to  the  charging  room.  The 
trucks  then  pass  directly  over  the  charg- 
ing doors  of  the  furnace. 

These  doors,  all  independently  operated 
by    means    of   hydraulic    cylinders,    are 
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under  the  control  of  the  attendant  in 
charge  on  this  floor.  By  means  of  valves 
located  en  an  instrument  board  the 
operator  opens  the  door  over  that  section 
of  the  furnace  which  is  to  receive  the 
load.  Instead  of  the  doors  having  to  be 
lifted  out  of  place  by  means  of  some 
appliance  overhead,  they  drop  slightly 
and  disappear  back  under  the  floor. 
The  load  is  then  charged  directly  from 
the  truck  into  the  furnace.  As  it  drops 
through  the  opening  it  strikes  a  balance 
door,  which  is  provided  for,  to  prevent 
the  cold  air  from  entering  the  furnace 
chamber.  This  door  automatically  opens 
with  a  slight  pressure  and  allows  the 
charge  to  be  dropped  directly  into  the 
upper  basket  or  crib,  after  which  the 
counter  balance  automatically  closes  the 
door  to  its  original  position.  The  charg- 
ing door  is  then  automatically  replaced 
to  its  position  on  a  level  with  the  charging 
room  floor.  The  truck  then  proceeds 
through  the  building,  and  making  a 
complete  turn  on  the  "turning  plat- 
form" returns  to  the  scales  for  weighing 
empty,  and  then  proceeds  down  the 
runwa^•  to  the  street  level. 


Two  of  the  three  doors  provided  for 
each  furnace  are  located  directly  over 
the  baskets  or  cribs  which  receive  the 
green  garbage.  The  third  door  provides 
an  opening  into  the  combustible  chamber 
into  which  the  dry  or  readily  combustible 
material  is  dumped.  This  section  of  the 
furnace  is  not  equipped  with  baskets, 
thus  permitting  the  material  to  be  de- 
posited on  the  firing  grates,  and  is 
separated  from  the  garbage  section  by 
means  of  a  separator  grate.  The  baskets 
or  cribs  which  receive  the  green  garbage 
are  suspended  one  above  the  other, 
that  is  two  baskets  under  each  charging 
door  or  four  in  all. 

As  the  heavy  material  or  that  con- 
taining a  large  percentage  of  moisture 
is  received  into  the  upper  basket  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  there  for  a  short  time 
while  the  dehydration  or  drying  out  is 
taking  place.  When  this  is  partly  accom- 
plished, the  basket  is  automatically 
opened  and  the  partly  dried  garbage  is 
discharged  into  the  lower  basket,  and 
in  so  doing  this  charge  is  completely 
turned  over,  so  that  the  undried  portion 
is  now  exposed  to  the  heat  and  in  this 
position  the  dehydration  is  completed, 
after  which  this  charge  is  again  auto- 
matically lowered  to  the  firing  grates. 
Having  been  reduced  to  a  readily  com- 
bustible fuel,  it  will  now  be  completely 
burned  to  a  clean  ash.  This  fuel  bed  is 
usually  carried  about  eighteen  inches 
in  depth  and  while  burning  gives  oflF  a 
great  quantity  of  heat,  which  with  that 
from  the  combustible  section  unites  in 
drying  the  new  charges  which  have  since 
been  received  into  the  upper  baskets. 
In  order  for  the  hot  gases  to  escape 
to  the  flue  and  chimney,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  completely  encircle  baskets 
thus  being  in  constant  contact  with  the 
green  garbage. 

The  baskets  and  separator  grate  are 
protected  from  damage  by  heat,  by 
being     constructed      of     heavy      tubing 
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through  which  a  constant  water  circula-  large   door    hydraulically   operated,    and 

tion    takes    place.       The    water    supply  under    the    control     of    the     attendant 

and    steam    reservoir    is    a    large    steam  in    the    basement.      Upon    openmg    this 

drum  located  outside  of  and  at  the  end  door  the  ashes  are  released  mto  a  steel 

of  each  furnace.   The  steam  exhausts  are  dump  car  which  runs  on  a  small  track 

connected     to     the     steam     drum     and  out    to    the   ash   yard.      The   power   for 

release  outside  of  the  building.  moving  the  car  is  provided  by  an  elec- 

After  the  garbage  has  been  burned  to  a  trically  operated  hoist  which  hauls   the 

clean   ash,   the  residue  is  dropped  into  car  from  the  building  to  the  ash  dump 

the  ash  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  a  short  distance  away. 


OFFICERS  ELECTED  OCTOBER  8,  1924 


FOR 


California    Conference   on    City    Planning 


President— Mayor  Frank  D.  Stringham,  Berkeley,  California. 

Vice-President— Robert  M.  Allan,  President  County  Regional  Planning 
Commission,  Los  Angeles. 

Vice-President— George  Fredenberg,  President  Richmond  City  Plannmg 
Commission. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer-Chas.  H.  Cheney,  Consultant  in  City  Planning, 
Redondo  Beach. 

Executive  Committee-Judge  Matt  I.  Sullivan,  Pres.  S.  F.  City  Planning 
Commission;  Dr.  Carol  Aronovici,  Berkeley;  Hugh  Pomeroy,  Secty.  County 
Regional  Planning  Commission  of  L.  A.;  Wm.  J.  Locke,  Secty.  League  of  Cali- 
fornia Municipalies;  G.  Gordon  Whitnall,  Director,  L.  A.  City  Planning  Commis- 
sion- C  W.  Koiner,  Citv  Manager,  Pasadena;  Kellogg  Van  Winkel,  Pres.  Berkeley 
Citv  Planning  Commission;  Sumner  P.  Hunt,  Pres.  L.  A.  City  Planning  Com- 
mission; Dr.  Rexwald  Brown,  Pres.  Santa  Barbara  City  Planning  Commission; 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted,  Landscape  Architect,  Redondo  Beach;  John  T.  Kean, 
Pres.  San  Diego  Citv  Planning  Commission;  A.  E.  Roth,  Comptroller,  Stanford 
University;  Arthur  J.  Little,  Pres.  Monrovia  City  Planning  Commission;  R.  P. 
Black,  City  Planner,  Palo  Alto. 

The  Conference  adopted  resolutions  urging  the  next  Legislature  to  adopt 
enabling  acts  providing  for  the  establishment  of  metropolitan  park  boards,  and 
regional  planning  commissions  similar  to  that  of  Los  Angeles  County.  Revision 
of  existing  zoning  legislation  was  requested  to  provide  a  procedure  for  county 
authorities  similar  to  that  for  cities.  Revision  of  the  state  set-back  line  law  was 
also  asked  and  authoritv  for  unincorporated  districts  to  form  assessment  districts 
for  park  acquisition,  maintenance  and  improvement.  The  Legislature  asked 
to  resubmit  to  the  people  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  tor  excess 
condemnation. 
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GARBAGE  DISPOSAL 

From  the  Michigan  Public  Health. 

By  Samuel  A.  Greeley,  S.B., 
Consulting  Sanitary  Engineer,  Chicago,  111. 


I  have  been  asked  to  talk  on  the  sub- 
ject of  garbage  disposal.  This  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  phases  of  sanitary  engineer- 
ing work  less  closely  related  to  the  public 
health  and  in  which  less  progress  may 
perhaps  be  recorded  than  in  the  fields  of 
water  supply  and  sewage  treatment. 
Refuse  disposal  as  a  science  was  little 
known  fifty  years  ago.  In  this  country 
it  was  first  started  on  the  way  to  a 
scientific  basis  by  Rudolph  Hering 
through  his  work  for  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  in  1887.  That 
was  about  thirty-five  years  ago.  One  of 
the  first  garbage  incinerators  in  America 
was  built  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment on  Governor's  Island  in  New  York 
Harbor  in  1885.  The  Merz  System  of 
garbage  reduction  for  the  manufacture  of 
grease  and  fertilizer  was  introduced  into 
America  at  Buffalo  in  1886. 

Since  the  installation  of  these  two 
plants,  many  different  methods  of  in- 
cineration and  reduction  have  been 
developed.  Some  of  these  have  been 
successful  and  others  unsuccessful,  de- 
pending in  my  judgment,  in  considerable 
measure  upon  the  rationality  of  the 
design  from  an  engineering  standpoint 
and  the  soundness  with  which  the  works 
were  built,  plus  the  ever  important 
aspect  of  efficient  operation. 

Many  years,  however,  before  the  intro- 
duction of  these  special  processes,  gar- 
bage was  buried  in  the  soil  or  fed  to 
hogs.  Even  now,  these  methods  of  dis- 
posal offer  a  satisfactory  method  al- 
though they  are  frequently  abused  in 
spite  of  their  long  use. 

To  give  a  description  of  the  present 
status  of  garbage  disposal  I  am  going  to 


outline  briefly  an  investigation  which  wc 
are  just  now  making  into  the  garbat;i 
and  refuse  disposal  problem  of  New 
Trier  Township  immediately  adjacent  to 
the  city  of  Chicago  on  the  north. 

GENERAL    DEFINITIONS 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  give 
much  space  to  a  definition  of  terms.  By 
house  refuse,  I  mean  garbage,  ashes  and 
rubbish.  Refuse  is  a  comprehensive 
term  including  mixtures  of  its  various 
classes.  Garbage  although  relatively 
small  in  quantity  is  the  most  readily 
decomposed  and  therefore,  more  likely 
to  create  nuisance  as  well  as  to  harbor 
flies,  rats,  and  vermin.  Ashes  are  by 
far  the  largest  in  quantity  but  are  rela- 
tively inert.  Rubbish  comprising  old 
papers,  boxes,  barrels  and  the  like  is  the 
most  bulky  and  unsightly. 

WHAT    CAN    THE    HEALTH    OFFICER    DO.'' 

I  hesitate  to  make  much  comment 
under  this  heading,  as  I  am  not  a  health 
officer.  I  have  often  felt  that  remote 
control  by  the  health  officer  is  likely  to 
be  more  effective  than  direct  manage- 
ment. If  the  collection  and  disposal  of 
refuse  is  handled  by  a  strict  Department 
or  Department  of  Public  Works,  the 
health  officer  is  in  a  position  to  make 
frequent  inspections  and  to  give  his 
influence  to  maintaining  a  high  standard 
of  service. 

I  believe  that  a  health  officer  can  go 
further  than  this  in  the  development  of  a 
satisfactory  system  of  garbage  disposal. 
Much  common  sense  and  a  realization  of 
relative  values  is  needed  in  the  garbage 
disposal  field  to-day.  Many  processes 
and  methods  of  disposal  are  under  pro- 
motion bv  skillful  salesmen.     I  know  of 
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several  communities  in  which  relatively 
expensive  garbage  disposal  plants  have 
been  built  and  never  operated.  A  sound 
understanding  of  the  relative  value  as 
regards  public  health  and  convenience  of 
collection  on  the  one  hand  and  disposal 
on  the  other  is  very  much  needed.  The 
collection  of  garbage  not  only  costs  more 
in  general  than  its  disposal,  but  it  also 
affects  more  people  more  directly  than 
the  disposal,  and  coupled  with  the  dis- 
posal of  rubbish  and  the  maintenance  of 
dumps,  has  a  marked  effect  on  the  clean- 
liness of  a  community.  If  the  health 
officer  could  fully  comprehend  the  funda- 
mental aspects  of  refuse  collection  and 
disposal  and  guide  the  solution  into 
rational  lines,  much  would  be  accom- 
plished in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of 
the  service.  Fifteen  years  ago  or  so, 
water  filtration  plants  were  sold  bv 
manufacturers.  An  approach  toward 
quantity  production  limited  the  develop- 
ment of  good  delivery.  Therefore,  many 
water  filtration  plants  have  been  built 
with  very  poor  design  of  pipe  galleries 
and  other  details.  Since  competent  de- 
sign has  been  secured  through  experi- 
enced engineers,  better  filtration  plants 
have  been  built.  A  somewhat  similar 
analogv  holds  in  the  garbage  disposal 
field. 

BRIEF    STATEMENT    OF    METHODS 

Before  proceeding  with  a  description 
of  the  New  Trier  Township  survey,  I 
want  to  briefly  mention  some  of  the 
available  methods  of  garbage  disposal. 

(a)  Garbage  can  be  disposed  of  by 
shallow  burial.  Modification  of  this  are 
plowing  into  the  soil,  land  fill  with  the 
addition  of  relatively  clean  inert  ma- 
terials and  dumping  into  large  bodies 
of  water. 

(b)  The  food  value  of  fresh  garbage 
is  sufficiently  great  to  have  made  feeding 
to  hogs  an  old  and  very  common  method 
of  final  disposal.  During  the  war  the 
use  of  this  method  was  greatlv  extended. 


(c)  Kurtjpean  practice  has  largely 
developed  to  the  burning  of  refuse  in 
specially  designed  furnaces  with  or  with- 
out an  additional  fuel.  This  may  be  a 
sanitary  but  relatively  expensive  method. 

(d)  The  reduction  method  of  garbage 
disposal  consists  in  causing  the  garbage 
to  be  separated  into  four  parts — water, 
grease,  tankage  and  volatile  matter.  This 
method  is  more  applicable  to  larger  than 
to  smaller  cities. 

(e)  A  recent  method  introduced  from 
Italy  is  the  so-called  Beccari  method  in 
which  the  garbage  is  allowed  to  ferment 
in  specially  designed  masonry  chambers 
for  a  period  of  several  months,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  it  has  a  fertilizer  value. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  special 
methods  and  under  the  general  term, 
methods  for  collection  should  also  be 
included,  as  for  instance  by  horse-drawn 
vehicles,  motor  trucks  or  by  the  tractor 
trailer  system. 

NEW    TRIER    TOWNSHIP    SURVEY 

We  are  just  completing  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  problem  for  New  Trier 
Township  in  Illinois  which  includes  four 
incorporated  towns  with  a  present  popu- 
lation of  about  26,000.  The  township 
comprises  almost  entirely  residential  dis- 
tricts. It  extends  some  six  miles  along 
Lake  Michigan  on  the  east  and  inland 
three  to  four  miles.  The  bulk  of  the 
population  lies  in  the  area  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Lake  Michigan,  but  rapid 
growth  is  pushing  the  population  to  the 
west. 

An  old  marsh  a  mile  or  so  wide  ex- 
tends along  the  entire  western  margin. 
This  is  gradually  being  drained  or  filled 
and  made  habitable. 

At  the  present  time  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  garbage  and  other  refuse  is 
done  on  a  more  or  less  informal  basis. 
The  collection  is  partly  by  contract  and 
partly  by  hired  trucks  under  village 
operation.  The  garbage  is  taken  to  the 
west  and  either  plowed  into  the  soil  or 
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ted  to  hogs.  This  has  been  inexpensive, 
but  has  given  trouble  through  uncer- 
tainty as  to  operation  and  the  creation 
of  nuisance. 

Ashes  have  been  dumped  along  new 
roads  and  in  available  low  areas.  This 
has  been  quite  satisfactory,  but  the 
space  is  limited  and  will  be  exhausted 
in  about  two  years.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  production  of  ashes  amounts  to  about 
20,000  tons  per  year  of  34,000  cubic 
yards,  which  would  cover  four  acres  five 
feet  deep. 

Garbage  on  the  other  hand  amounts  to 
about  4,000  tons  per  year  or  8,000  cubic 
yards.  The  production  is  quite  low  in 
winter  and  very  high  in  summer.  This 
amount  of  garbage  at  the  rate  of  40 
pounds  to  yield  one  pound  of  pork  would 
produce  200,000  pounds  of  pork  per  year. 

Rubbish  has  been  dumped  much  to  the 
displeasure  of  the  local  improvement 
associations.  It  has  disfigured  parts  of 
otherwise  attractive  districts. 

The  cost  of  collecting  and  disposing  of 
this  house  refuse  amounts  to  about 
$78,000  per  year  or  about  $3  per  capita 
of  the  total  population.  If  every  house 
in  the  township  were  given  service,  the 
cost  would  increase  to  upwards  of  ?4 
per  capita. 

The  contracts  for  garbage  disposal 
have  been  let  from  year  to  year  and  the 
places  of  disposal  have  had  to  shift 
with  the  encroaching  population.  This 
uncertainty  coupled  with-  the  anticipated 
shortage  of  dumps  led  to  the  present 
investigation. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  report  any  specific  conclusions,  but  a 
number  of  relative  conclusions  may  be 
of  interest. 

For  garbage  disposal,  we  considered 
incineration,  burial,  hog  feeding  and  the 
Beccari  process.  We  first  computed  the 
cost  per  ton  for  disposal  at  a  single  plant, 
two  plants,  and  three  plants,  including  in 
each  case  the  estimated  cost  for  hauling 


or  transportation.  The  single  plant 
proved  to  be  the  least  costly,  with  two 
plants  more  favorable  than  three.  The 
reason  for  this  was  apparently  because 
the  motor  permits  of  relatively  long  hauls 
on  good  roads  at  high  speeds  with  little 
difference  in  the  cost  as  between  a  single 
plant  and  three  plants. 

As  between  the  various  methods  of 
garbage  disposal  for  a  single  plant,  the 
following    computations    resulted: 


Method. 
Incineration 
Burial 

Hog  Feeding 
Beccari  Process 


Net  Cost  per  Ton. 
?3.10 
1.94 
.  0.76  profit. 
0.35 


Obviously,  incineration  is  quite  expen- 
sive. Hog  feeding  may  not  be  permis- 
sible in  the  district  under  consideration, 
although  the  estimates  included  all 
practical  methods  for  eliminating  nui- 
sance. Burial  in  conjunction  with  ash 
disposal  in  the  swampy  area  along  the 
west  margin  of  the  District  offers  pos- 
sibilities, particularly  if  the  value  of 
reclaimed  land  should  be  included. 

In  this  community  are  many  lawns, 
gardens,  country  clubs,  and  the  like. 
Therefore  it  is  likely  that  the  fertilizer 
produced  in  the  Becarri  process  will  have 
a  steady  market.  This  process,  therefore, 
has  an  interesting  application  to  this 
particular  community. 

In  the  disposal  of  ashes,  the  cost  of 
haul  is  relatively  more  important.  The 
cost  of  disposal  by  dumping  was  esti- 
mated at  48  cents  per  ton.  A  worth- 
while consideration  for  ash  disposal 
would  be  the  purchasing  of  waste  land 
and  reclaiming  it  by  fill,  thus  securing  a 
return  by  the  increased  value.  This,  of 
course,  would  have  to  be  done  under 
careful  management  and  accounting. 

For  rubbish,  it  seems  essential  to  make 
some  disposition  that  will  not  disfigure 
the  community.  The  least  expensive  is 
dumping.  Under  proper  operation  the 
readily   salable   portions  of  the   rubbish 
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would  be  picked  out.  The  bulky,  easily 
combustible  portions  would  be  burned  in 
a  brick  pit.  Tins  would  be  bailed.  The 
residual  rubbish  and  bailed  tins  would  be 
dumped  and  buried  with  the  ashes.  A 
more  expensive  rubbish  disposal  would 
be  complete  sorting  in  a  building  for 
shipment  out  of  the  district  with  high 
temperature  incineration  of  the  residual. 

As  regards  collection,  we  believe  for 
this  district  motorized  equipment  would 
be  best  because  it  is  cleaner  on  the  streets 
than  horse-drawn  vehicles.  We  are 
making  careful  studies  of  the  best  size 
and  kind  of  equipment  for  the  proposed 
service.  Present  indications  indicate  a 
close  decision  as  between  light  inexpen- 
sive trucks  and  heavy,  more  or  less  ex- 
pensive trucks  of  large  capacity. 

There  remains  now  to  relate  the  some- 
what general  studies  to  available  sites 
and  local  operations  so  that  a  workable 
scheme  can  be  perfected.  It  is  quite 
likely  that  the  disposal  will  be  planned 
for  a  progressive  development. 

The  various  combinations  and  alterna- 


tives which  require  consideration  in 
working  out  a  refuse  disposal  project 
are  apparent  from  the  foregoing  de- 
scription. We  have  prepared  a  chart  to 
illustrate  the  various  relationships.  There 
are  four  principal  elements  to  deal  with 
anci  three  to  be  satisfied,  including  house- 
holders, the  public  and  the  economy  of 
operation.  Between  these  four  elements, 
namely,  house  treatment,  collection,  haul 
and  final  disposal,  and  the  three  elements 
to  be  satisfied  there  appear  to  be  19 
different  relationships.  Thus,  collection 
is  not  only  influenced  by  the  house  treat- 
ment and  haul,  but  also  by  items  of  cost 
in  operation,  public  considerations, 
methods  of  final  disposal  and  the  like. 

Like  all  engineering  problems,  the 
refuse  disposal  problem  is  one  which  can 
not  be  reduced  to  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, but  must  be  solved  on  a  basis  of 
experience  by  those  who  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  study  and  correlate  this  experi- 
ence in  a  broad  manner. 

(Reprint  from  Board  of  Health  bulletin  of  August  9th.) 


BENT  CONCRETE  PIPE  co 

419  Grosse  Building,  Los  Angeles 

Machine-made  Concrete  Sewer  Pipe  -   Reinforced  Concrete  Pipe 
Concrete  Electrical  Conduit 


ANY  KIND  -  ANY  SIZE  -  ANYWHERE. 


GRIFFITH    COMPANY 

FAIRCHILD-GILMORE  WILTON  CO. 
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THE   GASOLINE   TAX 


RtprinI from  Augxn^t,  li'^i 

The  tax  on  gasoline  has  become  so 
popular  among  state  governments  since 
Oregon  first  imposed  the  levy  in  1919 
that  thirty-five  states  now  use  this  means 
of  collecting  revenues  for  highway  con- 
struction and  maintenance.  Municipal 
governments  also  have  an  eye  on  gasoline 
as  a  means  of  producing  revenue.  The 
average  of  the  tax  is  about  two  cents, 
though  twelve  states  make  their  levy 
only  one  cent  a  gallon  and  Arkansas 
imposes  four  cents  a  gallon,  which  would 
seem  to  be  somewhat  unreasonable  be- 
cause it  amounts  to  15  or  20  per  cent  of 
the  retail  sales  price.  California,  with  a 
two  cent  tax,  will  derive  this  year  about 
$8,500,000  from  the  owners  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  the  total  revenue  in  all 
states  will  be  more  than  $50,000,000. 

The  theory  is  that  this  tax  is  to  be 
used  in  highway  maintenance  and  con- 
struction.    Few  of  the  highways  in  the 


i.-M,c  of  The  H  orW»  Work 

metropolitan  areas,  not  even  those  of 
modern  construction,  are  adequate  for 
the  rapidly  increasing  motor  traffic. 
Obsolete  ideas  of  road  building  which 
prevailed  in  the  days  of  the  horse  and 
wagon  are  still  applied  to  the  construc- 
tion work  not  only  in  the  rural  districts 
but  also  in  metropolitan  areas.  Wider 
roads  are  neetled  and,  in  areas  where 
traffic  is  particularly  heavy,  one-way 
lanes  should  be  provided.  It  is  not 
likely  that  motorists  will  continue  to 
object  to  the  tax  if  bigger  and  better 
highways  are  provided,  because  better 
roads  will  mean  less  wear  and  tear  on 
automobiles.  The  gasoline  tax  does 
seem  to  provide  an  equitable  means 
of  distributing  the  cost  of  the  highways, 
and  it  does  not  seem  yet  to  have  put 
any  appreciable  check  on  the  rapidly 
increasing  number  of  automobiles  and 
motor  trucks. 


ARMCO  PART  CIRCLE  CULVERTS 

STRONG  —  DURABLE  —  CONVENIENT 


The  photograph 
shows  a  recent  in- 
stallation at  Hun- 
tington Beach.  The 
arches  have  been 
partially  covered 
and  the  street  is 
ready  for  the  sur- 
facing material. 
The  pavement  will 
be  smooth  and  even 
at  the  intersections. 


CALIFORNIA  CORRUGATED  CULVERT  CO. 


WEST   BERKELEY 
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(Continued  from  page  VJil) 

As  the  requisitions  come  to  the  office 
of  budget  control  the  estimated  price  of 
the  article  or  merchandise  is  entered  in 
the  debit  column  and  a  balance  is 
secured.  When  the  bill  for  the  article  is 
received  and  it  is  found  that  it  is  more 
or  less  than  was  estimated  an  adjust- 
ment is  made,  and  a  new  balance  secured. 
It  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
so  far  as  the  department  head  is  con- 
cerned, there  are  no  outstanding  bills. 
Every  requisition  he  issues  is  a  definite 
charge  against  his  appropriation  even 
though  the  price  he  places  on  it  may  be 
an  estimated  price.  So  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned the  money  is  spent  when  he 
issues  the  requisition.  If  the  bill  for  an 
article  turns  up  in  thirty  or  sixty  days 
and  he  has  a  credit  coming  it  is  credited 
to  the  month  in  which  it  is  received. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  the 
monthly   split   has   over   the   simple   ex- 


penditure control  is  that  it  requires  the 
department  heads  to  give  careful  thought 
to  their  work  program  in  conjunction 
with  their  expenditures.  We  all  know 
that  some  department  heads  might,  if 
they  were  not  checked  in  some  manner, 
expend  their  total  appropriation  for 
certain  objects  within  a  comparatively 
short  time  although  the  appropriation 
must  serve  them  for  a  year.  The  pro- 
visions in  certain  charters  prohibiting 
the  expenditures  of  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  appropriation  in 
any  one  month  is  a  recognition  of  this 
fact. 

By  using  the  visible  indexed  ledger 
and  setting  up  therein  the  appropriation 
for  each  item,  and  by  charging  against 
the  monthly  estimate  the  requisitions  as 
they  are  issued  we  have  a  continuous 
audit  of  expenditures.  We  don't  have 
to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month  for 
the   auditor's   statement   to   know   what 
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Fire  Hose 


"Anything  less  than 
the  best  in  fire  hose 
is  a  losing  investment." 

United   States  Rubber    Co. 

EUREKA  FIRE  HOSE  DEPARTMENT 

1104    I.    N.    VAN    NUYS  BLDG. 

LOS  ANGELES.  CAL. 


CLni.lX  house  numbers  are 
being  adopted  by  many 
municipalities.  They  are  easily 
installed,  inexpensive  and  durable. 

Climax  house  numbers  consist  of 
pure  aluminum  numerals,  3  inches 
high,  set  in  a  black  Japanned 
frame. 


The  Hamilton  Metal  Products  Co. 

Hamilton,  Ohio 

Cl:*^^^  HOUSE 
KylltJlClX   NUMBERS 
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the  balance  is  for  an  item  or  a  liepart- 
ment.  We  know  what  it  is  every  day. 
Further,  we  have  a  rule  that  no  requisi- 
tions shall  be  issued  after  the  fifteenth 
of  the  month  unless  the  need  is  urgent. 
This  works  no  hardship  upon  anyone 
because  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  time 
a  department  head  knows  by  the  fifteenth 
just  what  his  department  will  require 
during  the  month.  If  an  emergency 
arises,  as  emergeVicies  do,  he  is  not  pro- 
hibited from  making  the  purchase,  which 
of  course  is  made  through  the  pur- 
chasing agent.  By  enforcing  this  rule, 
and  by  charging  against  the  amount 
available  for  the  month  the  fixed  charges 
and  payrolls  of  the  previous  month  we 
can  ascertain  within  a  few  dollars,  just 
what  the  expenditures  tor  that  month 
will  be.  We  don't  have  to  wait  until 
the  tenth  or  fifteenth  of  the  following 
month. 

On  the  last  da)-  of  the  month  we  make 
an  analysis  of  the  expenditures  of  each 
department.  For  this  purpose  we  use 
columnar  pads  of  twelve  columns  each. 
In  the  first  column  is  set  up  the  original 
appropriation  for  each  object  in  the 
departmental  budget;  in  the  second 
column  the  transfers  to  the  object;  in 
the  third  column  the  transfers  from  the 
object;  in  the  fourth  column  the  appro- 
priations as  amended  by  the  transfers; 
in  the  fifth  column  is  the  amount  avail- 
able for  the  month  just  closed;  in  the 
sixth  column  the  amount  expended 
during  the  month  just  closed;  in  the 
seventh  the  amount  expended  to  date; 
in  the  eighth  the  underrun,  that  is  to 
say  the  amount  that  has  been  saved 
under  the  estimate  from  the  opening  of 
the  fiscal  year  to  date;  in  the  ninth  the 
overrun,  that  is  to  say,  the  amount  by 
which  the  estimates  for  the  objects  has 
been  exceeded;  in  the  tenth  column  is  the 
estimated  expenditure  for  the  ensuing 
month;  in  the  eleventh  the  amount 
available  for  the  ensuing  month;  and  in 


the  twelfth  column  the  balance  available 
for  the  remainiler  of  the  fiscal  year. 
These  departmental  analyses  are  sum- 
marized on  a  columnar  sheet  and  the 
same  headings  are  used.  Then,  when  the 
council,  the  city  manager,  or  the  tax- 
payers receive  it  (and  it  is  published  each 
month  in  the  Berkeley  Daily  Gazette), 
they  have  a  complete  picture  of  the 
financial  condition  of  the  city  as  of  the 
close  of  the  month.  On  another  sheet 
but  with  the  same  headings  appears  a 
summary  of  the  status  of  our  Miscel- 
laneous and  Fixed  Charges. 

It  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  explain 
the  significance  of  the  columns  headed 
"Amounts  Available."  The  amounts 
in  this  column  opposite  each  object  are 
arrived  at  in  the  following  manner.  If 
the  departrrtent  head  has  exceeded  his 
estimate  of  expenditure  for  any  object 
during  the  month  of  September  then  the 
amount  of  such  overrun  is  deducted 
from  his  estimate  for  October.  That  is 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  that  he 
couldn't  have  his  cake  and  eat  it  too. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  savings,  or 
deferred  expenditures,  as  the  case  may 
be,  are  accumulative  if  he  spends  less 
during  September  than  he  anticipated 
his  estimate  for  October  is  automatically 
increased  by  the  amount  of  such  under- 
run. 

Our  budget  is  further  made  flexible 
by  a  City  Manager's  Emergency  Fund 
out  of  which  the  City  Manager  can  make 
transfers  to  any  department  in  the 
event  an  emergency  arises  and  more 
money  than  was  originally  appropriated 
is  required.  And  still  further  flexibility 
is  added  to  the  budget  by  the  power  of 
the  City  Manager  to  transfer  from  one 
object  to  another  within  one  of  the  six 
main  classifications.  For  example:  Under 
Materials,  Supplies  and  Services  come 
the  objects — postage,  printing,  office  sup- 
plies, etc.  Now  it  may  be  that  through 
an  error  in  making  the  estimates,  or  an 
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Concrete 

Streets 

Are  Skid-proof 

Suppose  you  are  out  for  a  ride  with 
your  family  tonight.  What  will  happen  if 
it  should  be  necessary  to  set  your  brakes 
in  a  hurry?  Will  your  tires  grip  the  sur- 
face steadily  and  stubbornly? 

Yes!  If  you  are  driving  on  a  Concrete 
Pavement-  *   *   * 

The  Portland  Cement  Association  has  a  personal  ser- 
vice to  oSer  individuals  or  communities.  This  service  is 
designed  to  give  you  more  for  your  money — whether  you 
use  Concrete  or  have  it  used  for  you. 

Our  booklets  R-3  and  R-4  tell  many  interesting 
things  about  Concrete  Roads  and  Streets.  IVould 
you  like  us  to  send  them  ?  There  is  no  charge. 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

785  Market  Street  548  South  Spring  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.        LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

A  National  Organization 
to  Improve  and  Extend  the  Uses  of  Concrete 
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unexpected  requirement,  the  amount 
appropriated  for  postage  may  be  ex- 
hausted but  there  remains  plenty  of 
money  in  printing.  In  such  an  event  the 
City  Manager  has  the  authority  to 
transfer  from  printing  to  postage  the 
amount  required.  To  transfer  from  one 
of  the  six  main  classifications  to  another 
requires  action  by  the  council. 

-Added  to  and  a  part  of  our  control 
system  in  Berkeley  is  our  method  of 
estimating  our  revenue.  You  will 
wonder,  perhaps,  how  any  method  ot 
estimating  revenue  can  be  of  aid  in 
controlling  the  budget.  Allow  me  to 
explain.  In  Berkeley,  as  is  the  practice 
in  most  cities,  an  estimate  of  revenue  is 
made  when  the  budget  is  in  the  process 
of  preparation.  We  go  further  I  believe, 
however,  in  making  our  estimate  of 
revenue  than  do  most  cities.  We  make 
it  by  months.  We  use  the  auditor's 
monthly  financial  statements  for  the 
last  three  years.  On  a  big  columnar 
sheet  we  set  up  each  source  of  income 
and  the  amounts  derived  from  each  by 
months.  Then  from  this  chart,  and 
taking  into  consideration  all  of  the 
known  factors,  we  make  our  estimate 
for  the  year.  We  not  only  make  a  total 
estimate,  you  see,  but  we  estimate  the 
amount  of  revenue  that  will  accrue  each 
month.  Now,  in  the  fore  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  this  may  not  seem  so  im- 
portant but  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  such  an  estimate  assumes  con- 
siderable significance.  At  the  end  of 
each  month  we  carefully  survey  each 
source  and  the  amount  received  and 
compare  it  with  our  estimate  for  that 
month.  If  the  revenue  from  that  source 
does  not  meet  our  estimate  we  investi- 
gate and  find  out  why  it  does  not.  Thus 
we  are  able  to  correct  our  estimates  if 
they  are  wrong  and  to  ascertain  within 
small  margin  just  what  our  income  for 
each  month  will  be.  .Also  it  helps  us  to 
ferret  out  anv  income  that  mav  be  due 


the  city  but  has  not  been  collected  eithi 
through  the  city's  fault  or  through  rli 
negligence  of  the  one  who  owes  it. 

.As  you  see,  by  this  method  we  ar 
able  to  determine  with  a  certain  degrt 
ot  accuracy  just  what  our  income  wi 
be  for  the  year  and  in  what  amounts  i 
will  accrue  during  the  several  month- 
-As  you  all  know  this  is  importai. 
knowledge.  Then  too,  by  being  able  ti 
forecast  with  a  certain  accuracy  our 
income  we  can  always  be  certain  whether 
or  not  our  income  will  come  up  to  our 
estimate  of  expenditures.  If  we  see  that 
it  will  not  our  warning  is  timely  enough 
to  permit  the  curtailing  of  our  expendi- 
tures, thereby  avoiding  a  deficit  that 
might  entail  if  we  did  not  have  an  exact 
knowledge  of  our  revenue. 

There  is  one  more  step  in  our  system 
of  control.  That  is  our  monthly  financial 
statement.  When  we  have  our  analyses 
of  expenditures  worked  out  for  the 
month,  and  our  revenue  report  for  the 
month,  we  draw  up  a  financial  statement 
that  gives  us  in  four  lines  the  financial 
status  of  the  General  Fund.  In  this 
statement,  which  is  the  final  step  in  our 
control  system  we  show  the  following: 
Cash  on  hand  plus  the  estimated  re- 
ceipts for  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year.  From  this  total  we  subtract  the 
estimated  expenditures  for  the  balance 
of  the  fiscal  year  plus  whatever  we  may 
owe  the  Cash  Basis  Fund.  The  dif- 
ference is  our  probable  surplus  or  deficit 
as  of  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  That 
our  system  is  a  workable  and  a  depend- 
able one  you  will  agree  when  I  tell  you 
that  four  months  before  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  we  know  that  our  surplus 
would  be  at  least  $60,000.00. 

Our  system  may,  because  I  have  failed 
to  explain  it  lucidly,  seem  involved  and 
complicated.  You  will  have  to  take  my 
word  for  it  that  it  is  not.  The  work  of 
budgetary  control  requires  not  more  than 
three  and  a  half  hours  per  day,  including 
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The  Paving^ull  Do  Today- 

What  Will  It  Be  Tomorrow? 

Why  Asphalt  is  Baxci- Durability 


DURABILITY  is  one  of  the  many  reasons  why  Asphalt 
pavement  is  being  used  more  and  more  by  progressive 
communities  ever^'^vhere.  Day  in  and  day  out,  month 
after  month,  over  a  period  of  many  years,  the  Asphalt 
type  of  pavement  rigidly  remains  in  good  condition, 
though  subjected  to  continual  wear  and  tear  by  the 
heaviest  traffic. 

PERMANENCY  is  a  prime  consideration  in  the  paving 
of  streets  and  highways.  Ruthless  jarring  and  high  speeds 
will  not  tear  up  or  deface  a  well-laid  Asphalt  pavement. 
And  maintenance  cost  is  less  than  for  any  other  type.    .'. 

When  the  next  contract  is  let,  lay  a  durable,  permanent 
foundation  for  the  heavier  loads  of  tomorrow,  and  do  it 
economically  with  Asphalt. 


Union  |  ^  Grade 

Asphalt 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY  OF   CALIFORNIA 
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the  work  of  assembling  the  reports  and 
making  the  analyses.  It  has  enabled  us 
to  keep  such  a  control  over  our  ex- 
penditures as  to  forecast  with  certainty 
the  savings  that  would  accrue  in  a 
given  department.  It  gives  us  warning 
when   an   appropriation   is   about   to   be 


exhausted,  a  warning,  understand,  not  a 
statement  after  the  exhaustion  has  taken 
place.  It  gives  the  city  manager,  the 
council,  and  the  taxpayers  such  a  com- 
posite picture  of  the  whole  municipal 
government  as  could  not  be  gained  in 
any  other  wav. 


{Continued  from  page  J^01^^ 

The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  two 
million  gallons  daily  and  intended  to 
accommodate  a  city  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants  or  about 
double  the  present  population  of  Lodi, 
and  its  cost,  in  round  figures  is  $130,000; 
this  includes  the  laboratory  and  the 
cottage  for  the  operator  or  superin- 
tendent. The  personnel  of  the  plant 
consists  of  the  operator  or  superintendent 
at  a  salary  of  $150  per  month  with  rent, 
water  and  lights  free;  of  one  night  man 
and  one  day  man  at  a  salary  of  $125 
per  month  each;  the  power  used  to  run 
the  plants,  including  the  pumping  of 
water  from  the  local  well,  lights  and 
electrical  appliances  in  the  laboratory 
and  cottage  averages  $6.50  per  day. 

Aside  from  the  care  for  the  machinery 
the  main  points  in  the  operation  of  the 
plant  are,  first  watching  the  sludge  con- 
stantly and  waste  its  surplus  when 
needed  to  make  sure  that  it  will  not 
become  septic,  and  second  watch  the 
effluent  and  test  its  purity  three  times 
daily  by  ascertaining  the  amount  of 
oxygen  dissolved  in  the  same.  The 
sludge  is  to  the  sewage  what  yeast  is 
to  bread;  if  the  sludge  becomes  inactive 
no  oxygene  will  be  shown  in  the  effluent; 
a  good  effluent  must  show  between  two 
and  four  per  cent  of  dissolved  oxygen; 
if  over-saturation  appears  more  air  than 
necessary  is  used  and  some  of  the  com- 
pressors may  be  shut  down,  hence  the 
importance    of     regular     oxygen     tests 


both  from  a  sanitary  and  an  economical 
point  of  view.  Once  or  twice  a  week 
bacteria  tests  are  taken  by  incubating 
colonies  on  agar  media,  and  a  monthh- 
report  showing  all  the  above  mentioned 
data  together  with  record  of  flow,  kilo- 
watt hours  of  electricity  used,  percentage 
of  screenings  and  of  moisture  of  the 
sludge  are  sent  to  the  State  Board  of 
Health  by  request  of  the  head  of  that 
department. 

The  sewage  was  emptied  into  the 
finished  plant  and  the  power  turned 
on  the  5th  of  November,  1923,  and 
from  that  date  the  effluent  has  always 
been  as  clear  as  drinking  water,  and 
according  to  the  tests  for  bacteria, 
purer  than  drinking  water.  During  all 
this  time  there  has  never  been  any 
change  or  trouble;  there  has  never  been 
any  nuisance  from  offensive  odors,  and, 
what  is  more,  according  to  a  statement 
of  the  Director  of  the  State  Board  of 
Health,  this  is  the  first  sewage  disposal 
plant  which  has  successfully  handled 
cannery  refuse.  In  a  spirit  of  fairness 
and  also  of  gratefulness  I  want  to  men- 
tion here,  before  closing,  the  name  of 
Mr.  Clyde  F.  Smith,  the  consulting 
engineer,  who  with  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge and  experience  and  consequent 
wise  planning  made  not  only  a  success  of 
the  Lodi  plant  but  also  demonstrated 
that  sewage  treatment  and  its  complete 
reduction  by  the  activated  sludge  system 
has  come  out  of  the  experimental  stage 
to  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
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single  city  could  alone  control  the 
situation.  The  problem  was  a  physical 
one  that  was  no  respecter  of  municipal 
boundary  lines.  To  make  a  long  story 
short,  the  whole  area  within  which  floods 
originated  and  wreaked  their  havoc — 
was  made  into  a  separate  district  by 
state  act.  .This  Flood  Control  District 
was  greater  than  all  of  the  cities  within 
it  and  yet  less  than  the  whole  county. 

Now  we  have  another  subject — that  of 
reserving  the  necessary  recreational  areas 
for  the  present  and  future — in  which 
the  same  practice  is  required.  With  us, 
the  beaches,  the  mountains  and  the 
streams  especially,  are  necessities  to  all 
of  the  cities  within  the  Metropolitan 
district.  But  to  rely  upon  the  individual 
units  to  act  is  too  great  a  hazard  to 
risk  for  the  future  and  to  insist  on 
individual  initiative  is  to  place  an  undue 
burden    on    some.       We    want    another 


"Flood  Control  District"  created  in  our 
tlistrict — only  we  want  to  change  the 
name  and  purpose  to  "Recreation"  or 
"Parks." 

Boston,  Chicago  and  other  large 
centers  offer  very  encouraging  prece- 
dents. 

4.  .^mending  the  1915  Act  (Municipal 
District  Bond  Act)  so  as  to  make  the 
basis  of  tax  levy  the  same  as  the  prac- 
tice now  employed  in  all  acts  based  on 
frontage  or  district  special  assessments, 
namely,  by  limiting  the  imposition  of 
levies  to  real  property  only. 

In  all  of  the  improvement  acts  except 
the  one  in  question,  the  theory  of  assess- 
ments for  benefits  is  predicated  upon 
the  fact  that  the  only  measurable  benefit 
attaches  to  the  land  affected.  As  a  result 
the  levy  of  the  assessments  is  based 
either  upon  the  front  foor  or  area  units. 
In  the  Municipal  District  Bond  Act, 
however,   where   the   ad   valorem   tax  is 


EMPIRE  WATER  METERS 

OSCILLATING  PISTON  TYPE 

5  8"  to  6" 

Tested  and  proved  by  over  thirty 
years  of  unsurpassed  service. 

Never  equaled  for  sustained 
accuracy  and  low  cost  of  maintenance. 

The   best  water  measuring   device 
procurable  anywhere  at  any  price. 

Send  for  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue. 

NATIOIVAL  METER  COMPANY 


LOS    ANGELES 

251  Centrai,  Avenue 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
141  New  Montgomery  St. 
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employed  as  a  means  of  retiring  a 
bonded  debt  for  an  improvement  and 
the  interest  thereon,  it  results  quite 
frequently  in  an  unfair  distribution  of 
the  financial  burden.  To  illustrate  this, 
we  may  assume  the  case  of  duplicate 
houses  on  two  different  lots — one  in 
close  proximity  to  an  improvement,  and 
one  farther  removed,  but  each  within 
the  bond  district.  Where  this  condition 
prevails  an  inspection  of  the  assessor's 
records  will  show  that  each  of  such 
buildings  is  assessed  at  the  same  rate, 
as  is  just.  This  practice  demonstrates 
that  proximity  to  an  improvement  does 
not  necessarily,  or  in  fact,  increase  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  physical  im- 
provement. Such  improvements  are 
assessed  upon  the  theory  of  their  re- 
placement value. 

If  we  analyze  the  assessment  of  land, 
however,  upon  which  these  two  buildings 
are  located,  we  will  find  that  though 
originally  they  may  be  equally  assessed, 
that  the  one  which  is  closest  to  an  im- 
provement of  consequence  soon  enjoys 
an  increase  in  value  as  is  uniformly 
evidenced  by  the  study  of  assessment 
records. 

These  facts  are  taken  advantage  of 
in  the  provision  of  our  improvement 
laws  employing  special  assessments  and 
only  that  property  which  is  benefited 
by  reason  of  an  improvement  is  assessed; 
namely,  the  land.  In  the  Municipal 
District  Bond  Act,  however,  where  the 
levy  in  the  form  of  taxes  is  made  against 
the  total  assessed  value  including  im- 
provements, a  condition  is  produced  in 
which  the  burden  of  cost  for  the  project 
is  very  unequally  and  unfairly  dis- 
tributed. To  again  employ  an  illustra- 
tion to  explain  this  fact  we  may  assume 
the  case  of  two  equal  sized  lots  with 
equal  frontage  on  the  same  improve- 
ment project.  One  of  these  lots  is 
vacant.  The  other  is  improved  with  a 
building  probably  twice  the  value  of  the 


lot  itself.  Under  the  practice  in  the 
Assessment  Acts,  each  of  these  two  lots 
would  be  assessed  the  same  because  they 
have  the  same  frontage  on  the  project 
and  in  fact  benefit  equally.  Under  the 
present  provision  of  the  Bond  Act, 
however,  the  improved  lot  with  the  as- 
sumed valuation  I  cite  would  pay  three 
times  as  much  towards  the  cost  of  the 
project  as  the  vacant  lot.  This  con- 
dition was  not  intended  and  yet  its 
existence  militates  seriously  against  the 
employing  of  the  act.  The  adoption  of 
the  amendment  as  proposed  would  re- 
move the  unfair  element  and  make  the 
act  more  equitable  in  its  application. 

5.  Consideration  of  an  Improvement 
Act  applying  to  principle  thoroughfares 
where  all  or  a  portion  of  the  cost  is 
met  from  general  funds  and  providing 
in  such  act  that  such  community  shall 
have  a  voice  in  supporting  or  protecting 
such  projects  at  least  in  the  degree  of  its 
financial  participation. 

Under  the  present  Improvement  Acts 
where  assessments  for  benefits  are  levied 
as  a  means  of  paying  for  an  improvement 
project,  the  further  provision  is  made 
that  those  who  under  the  district  are 
expected  to  pay  for  the  project,  are 
clothed  with  the  power  of  veto  through 
the  majority  protest. 

Recent  development  of  motor  vehicles, 
and  the  important  role  they  play  in  the 
commercial  and  social  life  of  a  com- 
munity has  resulted  naturally  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  type  of  thoroughfare 
as  distinguished  from  the  purely  local 
city  street.  These  thoroughfares  are 
popularly  designated  as  "arterial"  or 
"major"  highways.  There  attaches  to 
such  an  arterial  highway  an  important 
community  interest  and  necessity  in 
addition  to  any  local  interest  that  may 
exist.  In  the  case  of  Los  Angeles,  these 
facts  have  been  recently  recognizee!  by 
the  city  saying  in  effect  that  the  com- 
munity interest  in  a  given  project  repre- 
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They  Couldn't   See 
Forest  for  the  Trees! 


Montgomery,  Ala.,  started  at 
the  top  to  modernize.    It  re- 
placed the  old-style  lighting 
fixtures  with 
G'E  Novalux  Ornamental  Units 

at  the  same  time  getting  rid  of 
a  network  of  overhead  wires. 
The  pictures  tell  the  story. 
The  installation  of  ornamental 
lighting  fixtures  offers  to  any 
city  the  best  kind  of  an  oppor 
tunity  to  sweep  cobwebs  from 
its  sky  hne. 

G-E  lightmg  specialists  are  at 
service  of  progressive  com 
unities  everywhere. 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
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sents  probably  twenty-five  per  cent  of 
the  total  interest  and'  benefit  and  that 
in  recognition  of  such  fact  the  city  will 
pay  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total 
cost.  This  has  actually  been  done,  and 
it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  done,  for 
the  whole  community  welfare  is  some- 
times coupled  with  the  success  of  such 
a  major  improvement  project.  L'nder 
the  usual  application  of  the  law,  how- 
ever, it  is  presumed  that  frontage  on 
the  improvement  in  the  district  is  alone 
interested,  and  will  alone  be  expected 
to  pay  the  cost.  For  that  reason  the 
power  of  veto  invested  in  such  property 
as  lies  within  the  assessment  district, 
presumably  on  the  theory  that  they 
should  enjoy  the  right  of  veto  if  they 
are  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  project. 
If  such  is  the  theory,  and  there  is  no 
denial  of  the  fact,  and  it  is  admitted  that 
financial  participation  and  obligation 
is  the  condition  that  is  precedent  to 
employing  the  veto  power,  then  such 
privilege  of  veto  (or  initiative)  should 
be  vested  in  whatever  agency  con- 
tributes financially  to  the  project  and  in 
proportion  to  such  contribution.  If 
then,  as  in  a  specific  case  in  Los  Angeles, 
the  district  pays  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  a  project  and  the  city  as  a  whole  pays 
twenty-five  per  cent,  it  seems  only 
logical  and  fair  that  the  right  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  such  a  project  should  be 
distributed  between  the  district  and  the 
city  at  large  in  proportion  to  their 
financial  participation.  Beyond  that 
the  proposal  speaks  for  itself. 

6.  An  act,  or  amendment,  if  necessary 
to  provide  that  in  projects  where  con- 
demnation of  lands  under  eminent  do- 
main is  necessary,  that  the  community 
may  enter  into  immediate  possession  of 
such  lands  upon  the  formal  filing  of 
suits  therefore  and  the  posting  of  suitable 
bonds. 

To  comment  upon  this  proposal  or  to 
attempt  to  define  it  seems  unnecessary. 


The  ends  sought  to  be  attained  through 
it  are  so  obviously  fair  and  contribute 
so  materially  to  the  public  welfare  as 
to  allow  for  no  argument.  This  is 
especially  true  when  it  is  recognized 
that  under  some  conditions  and  by  some 
departments  this  is  already  employed. 

7.  Amendment  of  the  act  providing 
for  controlling  the  filing  of  maps  for 
subdivision  of  land  so  as  to  eliminate 
the  present  requirement  for  filing  two 
original  maps  by  changing  the  require- 
ment to  one  such  map  and  that  the 
present  clause  in  respect  to  the  three 
mile  municipal  jurisdiction  shall  be 
worded  to  compel  submission  to  that 
city  within  such  limit  which  has  a  city 
planning  commission. 

The  requirement  of  two  original  maps 
was  added  by  the  last  legislature.  In  no 
place  has  as  much  actual  subdivision 
taken  place  as  in  and  around  Los  Angeles. 
During  last  year  over  1,400  subdivisions 
were  recorded  in  Los  Angeles  County. 
In  all  of  this  experience  the  requirement 
of  two  original  maps  has  not  demon- 
strated any  useful  purpose  but  on  the 
other  hand  has  proved  cumbersome, 
expensive,  and  complicating. 

During  the  same  period  of  experience, 
it  has  been  found  that  attempts  have 
been  made  to  circumvent  the  require- 
ments of  adherence  to  definite  plans  by 
causing  plats  to  be  referred  to  cities 
having  no  city  planning  commissions 
and  therefore  no  comprehensive  plans. 
This  practice,  if  persisted  in,  will  inter- 
fere with  community  welfare  and  redound 
ultimately  also  to  the  pecuniary  loss  of 
the  subdivider  or  ultimate  land  owner. 
The  proposed  change  would  provide  that 
in  cases  where  proximity  to  two  munici- 
palities places  a  subdivision  within  the 
three  mile  limit  of  each,  the  map  shall 
be  referred  to  that  city  which  has  a  city 
planning  commission.  The  purpose  of 
this  provision  is  obviously  to  assure  so 
far  as  possible  that  the  necessities  of  the 
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Big  Railroads.  Even 
Send  Out  the  S.QS: 


THE  Southern  Pacific  built  an  at- 
tradive  new  depot  in  Redlands. 
They  started  out  to  surface  the  plat- 
form with  asphalt,  heated  in  barrel 
lots  and  applied  by  hand. 
.  .  .When  but  4000  square  feet  of  the 
20,000  were  completed  they  gave  up 
and  sent  out  the  "  S.  O.  S. " 
. .  .Gilmore  responded  and  solved  the 
problem,  and  cut  the  cost  of  the  work. 
. .  .Two  loads  ( in  our  thermos  botde 


type  motor  trucks)  were  required  to 
complete  the  contrad. 
. .  .The  Gilmore  Road  Oil— 90-95% 
grade — ^was  loaded  here  at  360  de- 
grees F.,  hauled  75  miles  to  Redlands 
and  applied  on  the  job  at  350  degrees. 
. .  .This  IS  just  one  more  laurel  m  the 
crown  of  the  Gilmore  Oil  Company. 
We  are  solving  problems  successfully 
every  day.  We  can  solve  your  surfac- 
ing problem,  too. 


GILMORE  •  OIL  •  COMPANY 

2423  East  28  th  Street    ::  ::  ::    Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  U.S.A. 
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future  shall  be  met  by  conforming  the 
alignment  of  streets,  etc.  in  such  sub- 
division to  the  plans  of  the  greater 
community. 

8.  An  act,  if  necessary  to  the  pur- 
pose, that  will  authorize  counties,  upon 
the  request  of  cities  to  levy  county 
road  tax  within  cities  the  proceeds  of 
which  levy  to  be  used  in  such  cities. 

Many  cities  throughout  the  state  are 
definitely  limited  in  their  permissible 
tax  rate.  The  revenues  thus  derived  are 
sufficient  only  to  care  for  the  usual 
general  expenses  of  government  and 
meeting  the  interest  and  sinking  fund 
requirements  of  the  bonded  debt.  The 
unanticipated  demands  for  more  ade- 
quate highway  facilities  created  by  the 
motor  vehicle  has  developed  the  neces- 
sity for  a  more  comprehensive  program 
of  major  street  construction  and  main- 
tenance. The  financial  requirements  of 
meeting  this  necessity  usually  exceeds 
the  city's  taxing  limit.  The  relatively 
short  lived  character  of  at  least  that 
portion  of  such  a  program  as  is  repre- 
sented in  roadway  improvement,  makes 
long  term  bonds  an  unsound  method  of 
financing.  To  employ  long  term  bond 
moneys  for  improvements  that  cannot 
outlive  the  length  of  the  bonds,  is  to 
court   financial   disaster.      Much   of  the 


expen.se  connected  with  the  pressing 
demands  in  most  cities  for  a  major  street 
program,  is  of  a  character  that  should 
be  met  by  a  "Pay  as  you  enter"  policy. 

Counties — at  least  in  some  cases- 
are  not  limited  like  cities  in  their  tax 
rate.  The  proposal  is  to  extend  the 
county  levy  for  road  purposes  so  as  to 
include  such  cities  AS  ASK  IT.  The 
fund  thus  created  is  intended  to  be  made 
available  to  the  city  paying  it  and  shall 
be  used  by  such  city  in  meeting  the 
current  cost  of  major  street  develop- 
ment and  maintenance.  Just  how  this 
might  be  limited  to  apply  only  to  certain 
major  streets  is  a  subject  that  time  does 
not  allow  a  discussion  of  now.  It  is 
possible  that  this  practice  is  now  possible 
under  existing  laws.  It  is  included  in 
this  discussion  because  of  its  importance 
and  to  assure  that  attention  might  be 
directed  towards  it  if  subsequent  study 
proves  the  present  law  to  be  inadequate 
to  the  purpose. 

9.  Support  the  request  of  the  South 
to  have  placed  on  the  next  regular  ballot, 
a  bond  issue  for  a  state  building  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  state  such 
as  that  now  existing  in  San  Francisco 
for  administrative  purposes. 

This  is  a  sectional  matter  in  which  no 
difference  ot  opinion  is  likely  to  develop. 
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The  vast  expanse  of  theStateof  California 
requires  that  tor  purposes  of  convenience 
antl  economy,  certain  state  functions  be 
administereil  through  "Branch  Capitols" 
as  it  were.  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  are  the  present  large  centers 
where  this  is  already  done.  In  San 
Francisco  where  they  already  have  pro- 
vided a  center  for  public  buildings,  a 
state  building  already  exists.  In  Los 
Angeles,  though  the  state  offices  exist, 
they  are  housed  in  rental  quarters  in 
the  upper  floors  of  an  office  building. 
Recently  Los  Angeles  has  embarked 
upon  a  very  comprehensive  civic  center 
program  and  as  a  result  is  now  ready  to 
consider  the  matter  of  a  state  building 
in  the  group  to  accommodate  the  present 
southern  branch  offices.  As  it  takes 
time  to  provide  for  such  a  building,  we 
are   asking  your  support  of  a   move   to 


have  tiie  matter  presented  in  proper 
form  on  the  state  ballot  two  years 
hence. 

These  subjects  do  not  exhaust  the 
desirable  items  in  a  municipal  program 
of  state  legislation.  They  are  those,  the 
necessity  for  which,  has  been  repeatedly 
demonstrated  during  the  course  of  what 
has  probably  been  the  most  intensive 
two  years  of  community  development 
ever  experienced.  I  would  urge  that 
these  matters  be  not  allowed  to  rest 
with  the  adjournment  of  this  convention. 
It  is  our  purpose  to  follow  the  matter 
through  to  successful  conclusion  and 
it  is  our  hope  that  the  means  shall 
include  a  most  active  co-operation  and 
mutual  assistance  on  the  part  of  the 
cities  of  the  state  that  shall  result  in 
benefits  not  limited  to  the  immediaet 
subjects  under  discussion. 
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{Corilinued  from  page  iOS) 

can  best  serve  most  of  the  cities  in  the 
state,  I  think,  namely:  by  making  re- 
searches upon  special  subjects,  at  the 
request  of  a  city.  For  this  research  work 
the  person  assigned  to  the  problem 
charges  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar  an 
hour  while  engaged  upon  the  investiga- 
tion. 

I  think  the  city  of  .Alameda  only 
recently  profited  very  materially  from 
an  investigation  made  by  one  of  the 
graduate  students  enrolled  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Administration,  in  connection 
with  the  consideration  of  Alameda's 
Belt-line  Railway.  I  am  told  this  in- 
vestigation covered  all  of  the  literature 
on  the  subject,  including  some  live 
information  that  was  not  immediately 
available  to  the  city  officials  of  Alameda. 
A  comprehensible  report  was  submitted, 
all  at  a  total  cost  of  something  less  than 
$60. 

The  men  assigned  to  this  research 
work  are  not,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago, 
immature  high  school  boys,  they  are 
not  under  graduates  of  the  University, 
but  they  are  all  graduate  students  of 
some  considerable  judgment.  All  of  the 
research  work  is  done,  of  course,  under 
the  personal  direction  of  Professor  May 
who,  himself,  is  a  trained  researcher 
and  attorney,  and  who  maintains  a 
contact  with  practical  governmental 
affairs  by  being  a  member  of  the  City 
Council  of  Berkeley. 

The  Bureau,  then,  is  a  clearing  house 
for  all  of  the  recorded  mistakes  and 
successes  of  government.  I  think  if  all 
of  us  here  in  this  room  would  be  per- 
fectly honest  with  ourselves,  we  could 
use  up  considerable  paper  recording 
things  that  we  have  done  in  the  wrong 
way,  mistakes  that  we  have  made,  in  an 
attempt  to  administer  our  various  muni- 
cipal jobs.    Now  there  are  people  in  the 


work!  who  have  been  frank  enough  to 
put  down  on  paper  how  not  to  do  some 
things.  Those  reports  are  recorded  in 
the  Bureau  office,  as  well  as  are  those  of 
right  methods. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
perhaps  the  League  could  afford  to 
finance  a  full  time  researcher  to  make  use 
of  the  Bureau  library.  This  suggestion 
did  not  come  from  anyone  connected 
with  the  LIniversity.  But  I  am  quite 
sure  that  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  city  government  of  Berkeley  if 
we  could  spend  say  twenty-five  dollars  a 
year,  and  add  to  that  contributions 
by  other  cities,  so  that  we  could  have  at 
our  disposal  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Administration  at  the 
University,  a  researcher  who  could  dig 
right  into  our  special  problems. 

One  way  that  might  be  done  has  been 
suggested;  that  perhaps  twice  a  year  all 
of  the  cities  of  the  state  might  be  cir- 
cularized, and  asked  to  put  down  on 
paper  the  things  they  are  particularly 
interested  in,  the  problems  that  face 
them,  and  the  information  they  would 
like  to  have  at  the  moment.  These 
questions  or  requests  could  be  sent  then 
to  the  Bureau  Office,  and  the  League 
researcher  could  secure  the  data,  put  it 
all  together  in  the  form  of  a  rather 
voluminous  reply,  and  all  of  the  cities 
would  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

That,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  concludes 
my  remarks.  As  I  have  said,  I  am  not  a 
propagandist  for  the  University,  but 
we  have  been  very  fortunate,  I  think,  in 
being  able  to  receive,  for  the  city  of 
Berkeley,  some  very  helpful  information, 
which  I  am  sure,  has  been  worth  much 
to  us.    I  thank  you.    (Applause.) 

The  President:  I  think  those  ideas 
are  fine.  Has  any  one  any  comments  to 
make  upon  the  subject? 
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fornia  —  Ma- 
,  Avenue  about 

'I  To    cTunty 
E.      Paved     in 

I   with   a   31/2" 
laltic   concrete; 


Fresno  County  Highway  Main- 
tained for  $2. 24  Per  Mile  Per  Year 

The  following  statement  by  County- 
Surveyor  of  Fresno  County,  Chris  P. 
Jensen  merits  the  consideration  of  all 
who  are  concerned  with  county  high- 
way construction  and  maintenance: 

"Pavement  repair  for  the  3-year  period 
our  highways  have  been  in  use  amounts 
to  only  $1,108.94  on  164.66  miles  of  5-inch 
asphaltic  concrete  highways.  This  aver- 
ages $6.73  per  mile,  or  $2.24  per  mile  per 
year.  Over  509f  of  this  amount  has  been 
expended  on  one  5-mile  unit  where  the 
pavement  has  settled  in  places  due  to 
subgrade  conditions.  72.73  miles  have 
required  no  pavement  repair  whatever. 

"The  highways  are  in  excellent  condi- 
tion and  are  carrying  heavy,  concen- 
trated traffic." 

Fresno  County  is  not  alone  in  this 
experience.  The  low  maintenance  and 
adaptability  of  asphaltic  concrete  to  the 
severest  climatic,  subsoil  and  traffic  con- 
ditions have  brought  about  a  steadily 
increasing  preference  for  this  type  of 
construction. 


ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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{Conlinuei  from  pagt  ioe\ 

mission"  in  this  section  might  be  changed 
to  read  "Zoning  Commission  or  Planning 
Commission." 

Section  7.  This  section  embodies  a 
new  procedure  and  is  a  most  important 
part  of  the  new  act.  There  may  be  doubt 
as  to  its  constitutionality  in  California 
since  it  might  be  held  to  be  a  delegation 
of  powers  in  contravention  of  the  pro- 
hibitions contained  in  Section  13  of 
Article  XI  of  the  State  Constitution 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  legislature  shall  not  delegate  to 

any  special  Commission any  power 

to  make,  control,  appropriate,  supervise 
or  in  any  way  interfere  with  any  county, 
city,    town    or    municipal    improvement 

or  perform  any  municipal  function 

whatever." 

It  may  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  say 
that  the  Board  of  adjustment  is  created 
to  review  administrative  decisions  only, 
and  is  a  judicial  rather  than  a  legislative 
bodv.     It  cannot  reverse  or  modify  anv 


regulation    of   the    municipal    legislative 
body. 

For    interpretations   of   the    Constitu- 
tional provision  see: 

Ex  parte  Fiskc,  72  Cal.,  125, 
Yarnell  vs.  Los  Angeles,  87  Cal.,  603, 
Dames  vs.  Los  Angeles,  86  Cal.,  37, 48, 
Los  Angeles  vs.  Teed,  112  Cal.,  330, 
County  of  Sacramento  vs.  Chambers 

33  Cal.  fe  pp.  142; 
In  re  Pfahler,  150  Cal.,  71. 
Without  at  this  time  giving  a  definite 
opinion  upon  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  courts  would  sustain  it  and  in  any 
particular  case  would  go  no  further  than 
to  correct  abuse  of  discretion.  These 
boards  are  intended  to  give  some  elas- 
ticity to  rigid  zoning  regulations  by 
liberal  interpretation,  and  are  given 
power  to  hear  and  decide  appeals  from 
orders,  or  decision  of  an  administrative 
official  in  the  enforcement  of  zoning 
laws.  Such  decisions  are  reviewable  by 
the  courts  bv  writs  of  certiorari.     The 
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(.O.St  ol  .oiiL-rating  .sucli  lioanls  would 
not  l>c  great.  The  act  provitles  that  the 
Hoaixi  shall  consi.st  of  five  inemlicrs  ap- 
l'>ointeil  for  a  term  of  three  \ears.  It 
seems  to  me  the  act  shoultl  jirovide  that 
the  members  be  appointed  by  the 
legislative  body,  that  it  should  have 
a  secretary  and  that  all  of  its  records 
be  filed  with  the  City  Clerk  instead  of 
the  H<iard,  or  better  still  leave  out  any 
ilirecrioii  as  to  where  recortls  are  to  be 
filed. 

'"I'lu-  concurring  \-ote  of  four  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  necessary  to  reverse 
an>'  order,  requirement,  tlecision,  or 
determination  of  any  such  administrative 
official,  or  to  decide  in  favor  of  the 
applicant  on  any  matter  upon  which  it  is 
required  to  pass  under  any  such  ordinance 
or   to   efi-ect   any    variation    in    such   or- 

Tliis  section  might  also  pro\-ide  (al- 
though  1   do  not  recommend  it)   for  the 


concurring  vote  of  three  members,  in 
such  cases  in  the  event  that  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  are  for  any  reason 
ineligible  or  unable  to  act  on  account 
of  sickness  or  absence  from  the  city, 
or  in  the  event  of  two  vacancies. 

I  believe  that  the.se  boards  of  adjust- 
ment will  fill  a  long  felt  want  in  most  of 
our  western  states.  A  great  many 
matters  can  be  adjusted  which  do  not 
require  an  amendment  of  the  zone 
(jrdinance.  I'or  example,  of  such  cases 
see  article  by  Charles  K.  Sumner  in  the 
National  Municipal  Review,  June,  1924. 
I  submit  a  few  additional  examples, 
to-wit: 

1.  If  /.one  law  requires  building  to  be 
located  not  less  than  a  certain  number  of 
feet  from  the  rear  line,  the  topography 
t)f  the  lot  may  make  it  desirable  to 
create  an  exception  with  consent  of 
adjoining  property  owners. 
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2.  On  acci>unt  of  sttcp  embankment 
on  a  street  line  it  may  be  desirable  to 
allow  owner  to  excavate  and  build 
garage  to  street  line. 

3.  A  bungalow  court  ma\  not  occupy 
more  than  the  required  percentage  of 
area  of  lot  and  yet  not  conform  to  re- 
quirements of  side  yard.  It  may  not  be 
objectionable  to  allow  its  construction,  if, 
for  example,  side  line  is  next  to  a  reservoir 
or  oil  filling  station. 

4.  Garages  for  apartment  houses 
sometimes  present  peculiar  and  difficult 
problems  not  easily  solved  by  zoning 
reculation. 


5.  .A  small  non-conforming  factory 
may  not  be  objectionable  if  the  machinery 
be  proj^erly  housed,  or  if  the  outside 
appearance  of  the  building  be  improved. 
The  Board  of  .Adjustment  may  permit 
alterations  upon  reasonable  and  accept- 
able conditions. 

Kinally,  I  wish  to  state  briefly  what  I 
have  always  believed;  that  high  class 
residential  /ones  should  be  maintained 
under  a  law  prescribing  the  percentage 
of  the  lot  that  may  be  occupied  by  the 
dwelling  house  rather  than  by  provisions 
limiting  the  number  of  families  that  may 
occupy  the  building. 
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46    YEARS    OF    EXPERIENCE 
THAT'S     GOOD     ASSURANCE 

Cities  of  California  are  keeping  pace  with  the  steady  and  continual  improvement  in 
highways,  buildings,  schools  and  other  forms  of  progress  that  is  taking  hold  of  the  entire 
state  at  the  present  time. 

The  faith  and  credit  of  California  and  its  flourishing  cities  seem  unlimited. 

Municipalities  are  voting  for  further  improvements — city  halls,  sewers,  water  systems, 
light  plants,  electroliers  and  street  improvements;  all  helping  to  advance  our  state  in  wealth 
and  beauty. 

Bonds  are  evidence  of  indebtedness  usually  covering  a  long  period  of  years.  They 
should  be  safeguarded  against  fraudulent  duplication ;  on  tough  paper  to  withstand  years 
of  usage ;  of  good  appearance  to  reflect  credit ;  as  a  whole  to  lend  dignity  and  strength  to  the 
city  issuing  them  and  to  be  fully  representative  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  stand. 

This  firm  has  specialized  for  many  years  on  the  preparation  and  printing  of  municipal 
bonds,  and  naturally  is  well  versed  in  this  class  of  intricate  work. 

A  large  and  elaborate  line  of  stock  borders  and  coupons  in  various  colors,  and  knowledge 
gained  through  years  of  experience  assures  satisfactory  results. 
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OF  THE 
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OF  THE 

League  of  California  Municipalities 

HELD  AT 

Monterey,  California,  October  6-10,    1924 

{Continued ) 


Some  Proposed  Amendments  to  Our 
Election  Laws 

By  Hon.  Albert  A.  Rosenshixe, 
Member  of  the  Assembly. 


The  President:  If  there  is  nothing 
further,  we  will  take  up  the  next  order 
of  business.  We  have  with  us  the  Hon. 
Albert  A.  Rosenshine,  a  member  of  the 
State  Assembly.  Perhaps,  we  may  soon 
be  able  to  call  him  "Mr.  Speaker."  He 
will  take  up  some  proposed  amendments 
to  the  election  laws. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Albert  A.  Rosenshine:  Ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  the  convention.  As 
I  have  been  thinking  over  the  question 
of  how  to  present  this  subject  to  you,  I 
became  a  little  fearful  because  I  remem- 
bered that  there  was  at  common  law, 
an  offense  known  as  being  "a  common 
scold."  And,  therefore,  I  refreshed  my 
memory  by  looking  up  the  definition  of 
a  common  scold,  and  found  the  common 


law  definition  was  as  follows:  "In  a 
legal  sense  a  common  scold  is  a  trouble- 
some and  angry  woman  who  by  wrangling 
amongst  her  neighbors  breaks  the  public 
peace  and  becomes  a  public  nuisance  to 
the  neighborhood.  A  common  scold  is 
indictable  at  common  law,  and  is  pun- 
ished by  the  ducking  stool."  Realizing 
then  that,  in  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
the  question  of  punishment  as  a  common 
scold  being  limited  to  the  other  sex,  I 
felt  perfectly  safe  in  my  method  of  treat- 
ing the  subject  at  hand.  In  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  want  to  appear  dogmatic, 
and  I  want  you  to  understand  that  each 
thing  I  say  is  prefaced  by  the  thought, 
"at  least  it  seems  to  me." 

As  I  see  the  fundamental  problem  of 
government    in    California,    and    in    the 
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I'nited  States,  and,  after  all,  in  each  one 
of  the  municipalities  in  which  you  live, 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  the  public 
being  educated  to  the  point  where  they 
are  interested  in  what  they  are  doing  in 
so  far  as  their  acts  bear  on  the  functions 
of  government.  It  is  a  most  difficult 
problem  to  get  their  attention,  but  much 
still  more  difficult  to  keep  it.  And, 
therefore,  anything  that  can  be  done  as 
a  step  toward  awakening  public  interest 
is  most  important  in  connection  with  the 
development  of  good  government  in 
California.  And  when  I  say  "in  Cali- 
fornia," of  course,  I  mean  in  your  muni- 
cipalities as  well.  It  is  just  because  of 
that  lack  of  sustained  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  electors  that  small  organized, 
aggressive  minorities  and  groups  are 
able  to  put  over  legislation,  or  cause 
legislation  to  be  enacted  which  does  not 
represent  public  opinion,  but  which 
represents  the  crystalization  of  the  pecu- 
liar thought  of  a  small  aggressive,  well 
organized  group  who  are  always  on  the 
job,  as  differentiated  from  the  mass  who 
are  seldom  on  the  job.  And  experience 
with  the  mass,  I  think,  demonstrates 
clearly  that  it  is  only  in  times  of  great 
public  crises  that  they  rise  to  the  occa- 
sion and  vote  as  they  should,  and  as  they 
really  want  to  vote.  And  then,  after 
that  crisis  has  passed,  'it  all  goes  back 
again  to  the  fundamental  attitude  of  so 
many  American  voters,  "let  George  do 
it"  and  George  is,  usually,  that  crysta- 
lized  minority,  that  solidified  minority 
that  rules.  And  it  does  rule  in  nearly 
every  case,  in  California. 

Now,  before  going  into  the  particulars 
of  the  statute  to  which  I  wish  to  call 
your  attention,  I  must  make  one  ex- 
planation with  reference  to  my  own 
point  of  view.  In  1919,  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  legislature,  I  went  there 
with  the  idea  that  I  would  not  be  a  party 
man,  but  that  I  would  be  a  member  of 
the  legislature,   doing   the   best   I    knew 


how,  in  every  problem  that  confronteil 
that  deliberative  body.  .'Xfter  the  three 
sessions  that  I  have  been  through,  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  no  form 
of  government  can  survive  on  that 
kind  of  a  theory.  And  I  know  now 
that  a  man  must  be  a  partisan,  he  must 
be  a  member  of  a  party,  otherwise 
government  will  fail,  and  that  the  only 
way  that  you  can  have  government, 
under  our  political  system,  under  the 
.'\merican  system,  is  through  a  party 
government.  If  we  do  not  have  that, 
if  men  do  not  give  up  their  little  qualify- 
ing views  and  stand  on  a  policy,  and 
follow  their  leader  through  thick  and 
thin,  devoting  themselves  to  a  definite 
program  presented  before  the  legislative 
body,  so  that  there  can  be  no  question 
on  which  side  every  man  stands,  unless 
we  do  that,  we  in  America  will  have 
government  by  blocs,  just  as  they  have 
in  continental  Europe,  and,  if  we  have 
government  by  blocs,  we  are  going  to 
see  the  destruction  of  our  American 
government. 

Now,  this  queer  division  of  men  into 
groups  or  blocs  is  due,  very  largely, 
to  a  defect  in  the  primary  law — and  I 
do  not  criticize  the  primary  law  because 
I  believe  in  it — but  nevertheless  one 
defect  in  the  primary  law  has  caused 
blocs  in  government  and  that  defect 
is  the  method  of  getting  the  candidate 
on  to  the  ballot.  At  present  this  method 
of  getting  on  to  the  ballot  is  so  simple 
that,  though  it  may  seem  a  bit  difficult 
until  you  analyze  it  in  its  practical 
workings,  you  will  find  that  its  simplicity 
makes  it  possible  for  anyone  to  get 
his  or  her  name  on  the  ballot,  and  as 
a  result  anybody  and  everybody  does  so. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  a  few 
specific  examples.  Take  the  office  ot 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  State  of  California;  under  the 
present  law  all  one  needs  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
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nf  the  State  of"  California  is  to  file  his 
petition,  after  ha\ing  circulated  that 
petition  anil  obtained  a  minimum  at 
five  thousand  signatures  or  a  maximum 
of  twenty  thousand  signatures.  Or  take 
this  Assembly  District  in  which  we  are 
meeting.  All  one  needs,  in  this  48th 
Assembly  District,  is  the  signature  of 
sixty  republicans,  not  less  than  sixty, 
or  a  maximum  of  118,  and  40  democrats 
minimum,  and  79  maximum.  The  result 
is  that  the  man  who  wishes  to  be  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  hires  men  who 
circulate  his  petition,  and,  at  a  cost  of 
ten  cents  a  signature,  they  obtain  the 
requisite  number.  Sometimes  the  price 
is  a  little  higher.  And  I  know,  from 
talking  to  former  Chief  Justice  Wilbur, 
in  connection  with  this  subject,  that  he 
rebelled  very  very  bitterly  against  that 
feature  of  the  law,  and  I  believe  rightly 
so.  After  you  have  circulated  your 
petition,  and  have  the  requisite  number 
of  signatures,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  done.  Nobody  knows  who  signed 
your  petition,  nobody  cares,  nobody 
knows  what  party  you  belong  to,  and 
nobody  particularly  cares  because  there 
is  no  way  of  bringing  that  matter  home 
to  the  candidate.  An  anarchist  can 
easily  get  enough  signatures  to  run  for 
the  assembly  in  any  assembly  district, 
and,  if  he  is  a  candidate  for  the  republican 
nomination,  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  that  man  is  an  anarchist,  who  does 
not  believe  in  our  form  of  governmefit 
at  all.  You  simply  know  that  the  name 
"Smith"  is  on  the  ballot,  and  you  do 
not  know  who  Smith  is,  and  there  is  no 
way  for  you  to  find  out,  except  through 
the  press,  or  from  the  word  that  some- 
one will  tell  you. 

Now,  as  the  result  of  this  situation, 
at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
Chief  Justice  Wilbur,  then  Chief  Justice 
of  the  State  Supreme  Court,  now  Secre- 
tary   of   the    Navy,    the    present    Chief 


Justice  of  the  State  of  California,  Justice 
Myers,  then  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Young  who  I  believe  knows  more  about 
election  laws  than  any  one  else  in  the 
State  of  California,  P'rank  Jordan,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  is  also  learned 
on  the  subject  of  election  laws,  and  Mr. 
Zemansky,  the  registrar  of  voters  of 
San  Francisco,  formed  a  plan  to  do 
away  with  some  of  these  objections 
which  had  come  about  in  connection 
with  the  election  laws  in  California. 
This  plan  was,  subsequently,  modified 
and  changed  by  suggestions  from  the 
120  members  of  the  legislature,  and, 
finally,  passed,  but  failed  to  receive  the 
Governor's  signature,  and  therefore  is 
not  law.  I  want  to  talk  to  you,  if  I  may, 
with  reference  to  what  that  plan  was, 
and  then  call  to  your  attention  one 
other  phase  of  the  election  laws. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  plan. 
The  bill  in  question  was  introduced  on 
the  sixth  of  .April,  1923,  and  was  amended 
at  various  times  thereafter,  and  I  think 
it  will  interest  you,  and  it  is  rather 
curious,  to  know  just  wherein  the  amend- 
ment came,  as  these  amendments  were 
in  a  degree  indicative  of  the  type  of 
mind  that  is  now  in  the  legislature  of 
California.  Roughly,  here  was  the  plan; 
at  least  60  days  before  the  primary 
election,  a  candidate  for  office  was  re- 
quired to  file  a  declaration — and  this 
declaration  was  sworn  to — setting  forth 
the  following  facts:  One,  the  name  of 
the  candidate;  Two,  his  residence;  Three, 
his  occupation;  Four,  his  business  ad- 
dress; Five,  the  name  of  his  employer, 
if  any;  Six,  the  address  of  the  employer; 
Seven,  his  occupation  for  the  last  three 
years;  Eight,  his  membership  in  civic 
organizations;  Nine,  the  date  and  place 
of  his  birth,  the  state  or  country  of  his 
birth,  and  the  duration  of  his  residence 
in  California;  Ten,  whether  he  was 
married    or    single;    Eleven,    his    address 
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for  the  last  five  years;  Twelve,  what 
public  offices  if  any  he  had  held  already; 
Thirteen,  his  incumbency,  if  any;  Four- 
teen, his  party  registration;  Fifteen,  the 
special  training  which  he  had  received 
for  the  work  of  the  office  for  which  he 
sought  election,  to  be  made  in  a  state- 
ment not  exceeding  fifty  words;  and, 
Sixteen,  that  he  would  accept  the 
nomination  and  not  withdraw  in  the 
event  that  he  received  it. 

In  other  words,  here  was  a  declaration 
which  would  identify  the  individual. 
The  amendments  were  in  the  direction 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  information 
which  a  candidate  should  give.  For 
example,  the  first  amendment  struck 
out  the  organizations  of  which  a  man  or 
woman  was  a  member.  I  have  never 
felt  very  certain  about  that  myself. 
However,  that  was  the  first  amendment. 
The  second  eliminated  the  question  of 
birth,  that  is,  the  country  or  place  of 
birth  and  date  of  birth.  And  I  remember 
very  well  the  reason  for  that  was  because 
some  lady  might  be  very  modest  as  to 
her  age  and  because  certain  members 
born  in  foreign  countries  might  be 
embarrassed.  The  third  was  the  question 
whether  married  or  single.  A  par- 
ticularly large  senator  said  that,  being  a 
bachelor,  he  was  quite  sure  that,  if  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  answer  this 
question,  everybody  who  had  a  family 
in  his  district  would  vote  against  him. 
And  then  the  next  was  the  question  of 
their  residence  in  California.  Now, 
with  those  qualifications,  or  rather  with 
those  statements  stricken  out  the  bill 
finally  passed  the  various  houses  of  the 
legislature. 

It  seems  to  me,  that  most  of  those 
qualifications  which  have  been  stricken 
out  had  better  remain  in  because,  after 
all,  the  voter  ought  to  know  everything 
he  can  about  an  individual,  when  that 
individual,  whether  a  man  or  woman, 
seeks  public  office,  for  in  so  doing  he  or 


she  no  longer  has  the  right  to  endeavor 
to  hold  back  any  information  which  the 
public  may  desire  concerning  his  or  her 
life,  or  his  or  her  merit,  or  his  or  her 
ability,  or  his  or  her  education  or  train- 
ing. And  if  a  woman  is  sensitive  about 
her  age,  she  had  better  not  run  for  public 
office. 

This  bill  also  provided  that,  in  lieu 
of  circulating  these  petitions  wherein 
you  received  endorsement  at  the  rate 
of  ten  cents  per  name,  or  fifteen  cents, 
and  nobody  knew  who  these  endorsers 
were,  that  in  place  of  that  plan,  there 
should  be  a  number  of  "Sponsors"  who 
should  pledge  themselves  to  support 
the  candidate,  and  state,  under  oath, 
that  they  believed  that  the  training, 
the  character  and  the  integrity  of  the 
individual  who  sought  office  was  such 
as  made  him  fit  for  the  office.  The 
number  of  sponsors  required  was  roughly 
as  follows:  United  States  Senator,  or 
any  officer  who  was  to  be  voted  on 
throughout  the  state,  a  minimum  of  a 
hundred  and  a  maximum  of  a  hundred 
and  twenty;  a  member  of  Congress 
fifty  to  sixty;  a  member  of  the  legis- 
lature twenty-five  to  thirty,  and  in  like 
proportions  for  the  other  offices.  The 
theory  was  that,  if  a  man  was  running 
say,  for  the  office  of  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  110  representative  men  and 
women  stated  that  they  believed  in 
this  man  and  that  they  believed  in 
wlfat  he  stood  for,  that  such  an  endorse- 
ment was  of  infinitely  more  importance 
to  the  electors  of  the  State  of  California 
than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  signatures 
which  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
ten  cents  per  capita,  through  the  cir- 
cularization  of  petitions. 

The  bill  provided  in  Section  K  of  this 
proposed  statute,  that  there  should  be  a 
printed  pamphlet  mailed  to  each  voter, 
on  the  day  that  the  election  ballot  was 
mailed,  and  that  this  printed  pamphlet 

{Continued  on  rage  -JIJ') 
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Meeting  of  the  Legislative  Committee  League 
of  California  Municipalities. 

Held  at  the  headquarters  of  the  League,  Chancery  Bldg., 
San  Francisco,  Monday,  December  15,  1924. 


Present  at  the  opening  were  Wheeler, 
Whitnall  and  Cragin  ot  Los  Angeles, 
Hall  of  Richmond,  Stranahan  of  Fresno, 
Stringham  of  Berkeley,  Kirk  of  Burbank, 
Graybill  of  Turlock,  Postlethwaite  of 
San  Bruno  and  Locke  of  Alameda.  Mr. 
Black  of 'Palo  Alto  and  Mr.  Allen  of 
San  Francisco,  representatives  of  the 
City  Planning  section  of  the  Common- 
wealth Club,  sat  in  on  the  conference  by 
invitation.  President  Malcolm  of  Palo 
.■\lto,  former  President  Kirkbride  of  San 
Mateo,  and  City  Attorney  Bowden  of 
San  Jose  appeared  later. 

Councilman  Wheeler  of  Los  Angeles, 
Vice-President  of  the  League,  was  chosen 
to  act  as  temporary  chairman.  It  was 
decided  to  take  up  first  those  matters 
relating  to  Zoning  and  City  Planning, 
and  Mr.  Whitnall  of  Los  Angeles  was 
called  upon  to  explain  his  ideas  regarding 
a  new  general  law  governing  the  subject 
of  Zoning.  He  responded  by  urging  a 
revision  of  the  present  law  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  Secretary  Hoover  of 
Washington  and  Mr.  Bassett  of  New 
York  City.  Mayor  Stringham  of  Berke- 
ley, who  has  been  making  a  special 
study  of  City  Planning  subjects,  expressed 
similar  views. 

Mr.  Whitnall  took  the  floor  again  to 
explain  the  details  of  a  proposed  new  act 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  metro- 
politan recreation  districts,  the  adoption 
of  which  will  be  urged  by  the  officials 
and  representatives  of  Los  Angeles. 
It  is  designed  along  the  same  general 
plan  as  the  Flood  Control  measure, 
which  has  worked  out  very  satisfactorily 
in  the  southern  metropolis.  Mr.  Whit- 
nall's  explanation  was  amplified  by  a  few 
words  from  Mr.  Wheeler,  following 
which  it  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
Legislative  Committee  give  its  approval 
to  the  measure  and  urge  its  adoption. 


The  matter  of  drafting  a  new  Zcjning 
Act  was  again  taken  up.  and  upon  motion 
duly  made  and  seconded  the  chair  ap- 
pointed a  sub-committee  consisting  of 
Mayor  Stringham  and  Mr.  Whitnall  to 
prepare  a  new  state  law  on  the  subject. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  to  the 
Hotel  Plaza  for  lunch  and  took  up  the 
matter  of  selecting  a  chairman.  After 
considerable  discussion,  Mayor  String- 
ham was  chosen  for  that  position.  The 
Legislative  Committee  consists  of  Evans 
of  Riverside,  Kirk  of  Burbank,  Strana- 
han of  Fresno,  Graybiel  of  Turlock, 
Harper  of  San  Diego,  Shinn  of  Sacra- 
mento, Graves  of  Hanford,  Bowden  of 
San  Jose,  Ashburner  of  Stockton  and 
Cottrell  of  Palo  Alto  and  a  man  from 
Los  Angeles  not  finally  decided  upon, 
although  Assistant  City  Attorney  Milton 
Bryan,  of  that  city,  has  been  mentioned 
as  the  probable  representative  from  the 
southern  metropolis. 

After  lunch  the  committee  returned  to 
the  League  headquarters  and  resumed 
the  conference.  The  matter  of  having 
the  legislative  bills  printed  and  dis- 
tributed as  early  as  possible  was  first 
taken  up,  and  the  Executive  Secretary 
was  directed  to  ask  the  various  city 
councils  to  pass  resolutions  urging  that 
the  bills  be  printed  and  distributed  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

Mr.  Graybiel  of  Turlock  requested  an 
amendment  to  Section  536  of  the  Civil 
Code,  which  relates  to  the  matter  of 
telegraph  and  telephone  franchises.  At- 
tention was  called  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Andrews  of  San  Diego,  City  Attorney  of 
Chula  Vista,  was  also  interested  in  the 
same  question,  and  the  chair  appointed 
Graybiel  and  Andrews  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
committee for  re-framing  this  section 
of  the  code,  Mr.  Graybiel  being  requested 
to  get  in  touch  with  Mr.  Andrews  at 
once,  and  be  prepared  to  submit  a 
report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Legis- 
lative Committee. 
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Mr.  Bowdcn  of  San  Jdsc  then  took 
up  the  matter  of  imposing  a  gasoline 
tax,  or  making  some  provision  whereby 
the  cities  would  secure  a  share  of  the 
tax,  which  is  now  imposed  and  dis- 
tributed entirely  to  the  counties  and  the 
state. 

The  question  provoked  considerable 
discussion  and  the  matter  of  preparing  a 
suitable  measure  was  referred  to  a  sub- 
committee consisting  of  Bowden  and 
Wheeler. 

Mr.  Whitnall  then  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  necessity 
of  amending  the  law  which  relates  to 
the  filing  of  maps  of  new  tracts  in  sub- 
divisions of  land,  and  the  chair  finally 
appointed  Mr.  Whitnall  as  a  sub- 
committee of  one  to  prepare  a  suitable 
amendment  to  the  present  law. 

The  next  matter  taken  up  by  the  com- 
mittee was  that  of  providing  legislation 
for  Regional  Planning  Commissions,  and 
Mayor  Cottrell  of  Palo  Alto  and  Mr. 
Whitnall  of  Los  Angeles  were  directed 
to  prepare  the  necessary  measure. 

The  question  of  a  Constitutional 
amendment  authorizing  excess  condemna- 
tion was  next  taken  up  for  consideration. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  name  "excess 
condemnation"  was  undoubtedly  re- 
sponsible for  the  defeat  of  all  former 
attempts  to  adopt  the  necessary  con- 
stitutional amendment,  and  the  members 
were  requested  to  devote  some  thought 
to  the  selection  of  a  more  suitable  name. 
Mr.  .Allen,  of  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
suggested  as  a  substitute  the  name  of 
"marginal  regulation"  and  it  appealed 
to  the  Committee  as  being  superior  to 
the  name  "excess  condemnation."  It 
was  decided  to  refer  the  proposition  to  a 
sub-committee  consisting  of  Whitnall, 
Allen  and  Professor  May. 

Mr.  Kirkbride  next  called  the  Com- 
mittee's attention  to  the  necessity  of 
ameniiing  the  Political  Code  relative  to 
the  effect  ofa  tax  deed,  so  as  to  overcome 
the  objectional  effects  of  a  recent  court 
decision  with  reference  to  property  sold 
for  delinquent  street  assessments.  Mr. 
Kirkbride  was  requested  to  prepare  the 
necessary  amendment. 

Mr.  Cragin  of  Los  Angeles  then  brought 
up  the  matter  of  amending  the  Municipal 
Improvement  District  Act  of  1915,  so 
as  to  provide  that  the  taxes  for  improve- 
ments would  be  levied  on  land  only  and 


not  on  the  improvements.  The  proposi- 
tion was  approved  by  the  Committee 
and  Mr.  Cragin  was  directed  to  have 
the  necessary  amendment  prepared. 

Mr.  Cragin  also  brought  up  the  matter 
of  amending  Section  1608  of  the  Political 
Code,  so  as  to  authorize  school  districts 
to  pay  for  improvements  not  directly 
fronting  on  school  property,  such  as 
storm  water  systems. 

Mr.  Locke  then  referretl  to  the  address 
delivered  at  the  last  convention  by 
Assemblyman  Rosenshine,  with  reference 
to  amending  the  election  laws  so  as  to 
require  candidates  for  elective  offices  to 
give  certain  publicit\-  relative  to  their 
qualifications  and  experience.  Attention 
was  called  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  would 
probably  be  introduced  again  in  the 
coming  legislature,  and  the  Committee 
went  on  record  unanimously  as  endorsing 
the  measure. 

Mr.  Stranahan  of  Fresno  called  at- 
tention to  the  present  law  relative  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Highway  Commission 
over  those  portions  of  the  State  Highwa\- 
lying  within  incorporated  municipalities, 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  under  the  law 
as  it  now  stands  the  Highway  Com- 
mission claims  jurisdiction  to  establish 
grades  on  those  portions  of  the  State 
Highway  lying  within  incorporated  mun- 
icipalities, including  jurisdiction  to  estab- 
lish grades  on  those  portions  of  the  State 
Highway  lying  in  territory  which  has 
been  annexed  to  a  municipality  since  the 
establishment  of  the  highway.  It  was 
agreed  by  all  present  that  jurisdiction 
in  such  cases  should  be  reposed  in  the 
municipal  authorities  instead  of  the 
state  authorities,  and  the  matter  of 
preparing  remedial  legislation  was  re- 
ferred to  Mr.  Locke. 

President  Malcolm  then  submitted  a 
number  of  measures  which  he  had  pre- 
pared on  various  subjects,  and  they  were 
referred  to  the  general  committee. 

The  matter  of  preparing  suitable 
amendments  to  the  Municipal  Corpora- 
tion Act  was  referred  to  a  committee  of 
three  consisting  of  Kirkbride,  Postle- 
thwaite  and  Locke. 

The  committee  then  adjourned  at 
5:30  p.  m.  to  meet  again  in  Fresno,  at 
9  o'clock  a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  January 
10th,  1925,  when  the  sub-committees 
will  submit  their  reports  for  final  con- 
sideration. 
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The  International  Convention  of  City 
Managers  at  Montreal 


By  H.  C.   BoTiokFK, 
City  Manager  of  Sacramento 


I  will  just  briefly  touch  the  high  lights 
ot  the  convention.  As  you  have  already 
been  advised  by  our  President,  the 
meeting  was  held  in  Montreal,  Canada. 
It  was  really  a  three  city  meeting,  as 
the  cities  of  Westmount  and  Outre- 
mount,  which  are  incorporated  but  a 
part  of  the  city  of  Montreal,  participated 
in  the  entertaining  of  the  delegates. 
The  Canadians,  as  you  gentlemen  know, 
are  past  masters  in  the  matter  of  hos- 
pitality. The  committee  in  charge  did 
all  in  their  power  to  make  the  convention 
a  successful  one. 

The  Mayors  of  the  three  cities  wel- 
comed the  Managers  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing at  9  o'clock.  The  President  re- 
sponded with  appropriate  remarks.  The 
Secretary  then  made  his  annual  report. 
This  was  all  that  was  taken  up  during 
the  morning  session. 

The  first  part  of  the  afternoon  session 
was  devoted  to  the  appointment  of 
committees  and  arrangements  made  for 
the  round-table  discussions.  Later  in 
the  afternoon  the  Harbor  Commission 
of  Montreal  took  the  Managers  on  a 
boat  trip  down  the  harbor.  The  harbor 
of  that  city,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the 
finest  existing  anywhere  on  this  con- 
tinent. It  might  be  of  interest  to  know- 
that  the  exports  of  Montreal  rank  next 
to  those  of  New  York,  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  harbor  is  one  thousand 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  harbor  is  con- 
trolled by  a  Commission  operating  under 
the  Canadian  government.  It  is  con- 
ducted on  a  strictly  business  basis  and 
is  self-supporting  in  every  respect.  Their 
docks  and  elevators  are  new  and  are  a 


credit  to  the  government.  There  were 
many  interesting  features  pointed  out 
to  us  in  their  development  that  were  of 
particular  interest  to  those  of  us  who 
have  river  and  harbor  problems  to  work 
out. 

At  the  evening  meeting  the  principal 
address  was  given  by  Sir  John  Sulman 
of  Sydney,  Australia. 

Honorable  John  Gibson,  who  repre- 
sented the  English  government  at  the 
convention,  gave  a  very  interesting  talk 
on  the  methods  used  by  the  various 
British  municipalities.  Both  speakers 
stated  that  their  countries  were  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  City  Manager 
movement  and  were  desirous  of  getting 
all  the  facts  possible  regarding  the  growth 
of  this  new  form  of  government. 

The  convention  was  made  up  largely 
of  round-table  discussions,  and  to  my 
mind  was  beneficial  to  every  member 
that  attended.  I  want  to  suggest  at 
this  time  to  our  President  and  the  City 
Managers  here  that  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  League  of  California  Municipal- 
ities the  City  Managers  devote  more  ot 
their  time  to  round-table  work.  Believe 
that  the  personal  contact  and  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  at  the  smaller  meetings 
is  more  satisfactory  than  papers  read 
before  the  entire  convention. 

At  the  International  convention  almost 
every  subject  of  general  interest  to  each 
Manager  was  discussed.  The  following 
is  a  list  of  the  subjects  discussed  at  the 
round-table  meetings. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session  was 
devoted  to  the  following  subjects:  Bill 
board  regulation;  Unified  Transportation 
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of  Street  Cars  and  Busses;  How  are  we 
to  Handle  the  Delinquent  Female  Juve- 
nile; Selling  Good  (Jovernment  to  the 
Citizens. 

There  was  a  short  intermission  tor 
lunch  and  the  Managers  again  went  into 
session.  The  afternoon  subjects  were: 
Selecting  Department  Heads;  A  Merit 
System  for  Employees;  Tourists'  Camps; 
and  Depreciation  on  City  Property. 

Had  the  privilege  of  being  entertained 
by  the  Director  of  Departments  of  the 
city  of  Montreal  with  a  few  of  the  other 
managers.  Montreal  is  operated  under 
a  plan  similar  to  the  City  Manager  form 
of  government.  They  have  a  Board  of 
Aldermen  which  appoints  a  Director  of 
Departments,  who  has  general  super- 
vision over  the  various  departments  of 
the  city  government.  Westmount  and 
Outremount  both  have  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government. 

The  City  of  Westmount  gave  a  lunch- 
eon to  the  delegates  at  one  of  their  muni- 
cipal clubhouses.  City  Manager  Thomp- 
son of  Westmount  was  in  charge  of  the 
meeting.  The  principal  address  was  de- 
livered by  one  of  their  Councilmen  who 
gave  a  history  of  Montreal  and  the  ad- 
jacent cities.'  Same  was  extremely  in- 
teresting and  brought  out  the  fact  that 
Westmount  was  really  the  first  city  on 
this  continent  to  embark  upon  a  plan 
that  developed  later  into  the  City  Mana- 
ger form  of  government. 

Wednesday  evening  the  annual  ban- 
quest  was  held,  at  which  Mr.  Hopkins, 
City  Manager  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was 
the  principal  speaker.  He  went  into 
detail  regarding  Cleveland's  problems 
and  what  they  are  confronted  with  at 
the  present  time  to  bring  Cleveland  up 
to  date  in  its  municipal  development. 
He  pointed  out  that  Cleveland  has  de- 
veloped in  every  other  way,  but  the 
municipality  itself  has  not  kept  pace. 
They  are  now  planning  a  metropolitan 
program  of  financing  a  bond  issue  of  one 


hundred  million  dollars  which  will  cover 
a  great  many  improvements.  In  talking 
with  .Mr.  Hopkins  personally  he  stated 
that  this  would  only  be  a  starter,  as 
Cleveland  was  probably  confronted  with 
the  need  of  putting  over  a  greater  muni- 
cipal program  than  any  other  city  in  the 
country  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
not  for  many  years  taken  care  of  their 
municipal  problems  as  they  came  up. 

The  plan  of  financing  the  bond  issues 
is  to  have  the  adjacent  cities  which 
would  derive  benefit  from  the  improve- 
ments participate  in  sharing  a  portion 
of  the  interest  and  redemption  on  the 
bonds. 

Cleveland  is  being  watched  by  all  the 
large  cities  of  this  country,  and  I  am 
sure  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Hopkins 
that  it  will  make  tremendous  strides  if 
the  plan  as  outlined  is  carried  through. 

The  round-table  subjects  for  Thursday 
consisted  of  the  following:  The  City 
Manager's  Relation  to  Civic  Organiza- 
tions; The  Basis  for  Occupational  License 
Tax;  The  City  Manager's  Annual  Report; 
How  Far  Should  a  City  Go  in  Commer- 
cial Enterprises;  Training  for  the  Pro- 
fession; Garbage  Collection  and  Disposal; 
Maintenance  of  Macadam  Streets. 

The  usual  resolutions  were  adopted  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  convention.  There 
was  also  adopted  by  the  convention  a 
new  code  of  ethics  and  constitution  which 
will  be  furnished  you  through  the  Inter- 
national Magazine. 

If  a  few  more  delegates  from  California 
'had  been  present  at  the  convention,  I 
am  sure  that  in  addition  to  being  favored 
and  honored  b)'  having  one  of  our  mem- 
bers elected  as  international  President, 
we  would  also  have  had  the  international 
convention  in  California  this  coming  year. 
We  are  indeed  happy,  however,  that  one 
of  our  California  members  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  International 
Association. 

Grand  Rapids,   Michigan,  will   be  the 
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next  meeting  place.  I  hope  it  will  be 
possible  for  a  larger  representation  from 
California  to  attend,  and  I  am  sure  that 
if  more  of  us  go  to  the  convention  we  will 
he  successful  in  bringing  the  1926  meet- 
ing to  California. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
briefl\-  covers  the  high  lights  of  the  con- 
vention, and  as  previously  stated  the 
members  of  our  California  organization 
will  get  all  the  details  in  the  annual  year 
book. 

I  have  been  assigned  the  subject :"How 
Far  Should  a  City  Go  in  Commercial 
Enterprises?"  and  if  you  will  bear  with 
me  I  will  read  a  paper  that  I  have  pre- 
pared on  this  subject. 

(Mr.  Bottorff  reads  the  paper  on  the 
above  subject  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary).     Applause. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER   8th,   1924 
9  o'clock  a.  m. 

MEETI.VG    OF    THE    CITY    MANAGERS    ASSO- 
CIATION  OF  CALIFORNIA 

The  President:  The  convention  will 
come  to  order.  This  morning  we  are 
split  somewhat,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
have,  in  any  particular  group,  as  good  a 
showing  as  if  we  had  all  been  together. 
The  attorneys  are  meeting  in  one  place, 
the  health  officers  in  another,  the  city 
clerks  elsewhere,  and  the  city  managers 
and  councilmen  and  other  people  here. 
This  meeting  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
city  managers.  I  am  delighted  to  know 
that  California  has  thirty-four  city  man- 
agers, and  that  it  ranks  about  second 
in  that  respect  in  the  whole  list.  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  the  chairman  of 
the  city  manager  section,  Mr.  Hickok, 
who  will  be  your  presiding  officer  this 
morning.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Clifton  E.  Hickok,  (City  Manager, 
Alameda.):  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on 
behalf  of  the  City  Managers  .'^.ssociation 
of  this  League  of  California  Municipal- 


ities, I  wish  to  state  that  we  appreciate, 
very  highly,  the  recognition  and  the 
honor  that  has  been  given  us  by  having 
been  put  in  charge  of  the  program  this 
morning.  Perhaps,  before  we  proceed 
with  our  program,  it  might  be  of  interest 
tor  me  to,  very  briefly,  outline  some  idea 
about  the  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, particularly  bringing  out  the  pres- 
ent extent  of  this  idea  throughout  the 
United  States.  Of  course  I  realize  that 
when  the  state  of  California  is  one  of  the 
leading  if  not  perhaps  the  very  leading 
state  in  this  idea  in  the  United  States, 
it  might  seem  superfluous  for  us  to  have 
a  discussion  of  the  city  manager  form  of 
government.  There  are,  in  the  state  of 
California,  at  the  present  moment,  thirty- 
three  cities  operating  under  this  form  of 
government.  The  state  of  Michigan  has 
thirty-three.  So  that  California  and 
Michigan  are  the  leading  states.  And  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  thirty-three 
cities  here  under  this  idea,  it  perhaps 
might  seem  like  carrying  coal  to  New 
Castle  to  discuss  it.  But  when  we  realize 
that,  in  the  state  of  California,  there  are 
two  hundred  and  sixty  incorporated  cities, 
we  must  conclude  that  there  are  many 
city  officials  at  this  convention  who  are 
not  familiar  with  the  city  manager  form 
of  government,  and  who  therefore  might 
be  interested  in  learning  a  little  more 
about  the  details  of  this  idea.  Very 
briefly,  the  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment is  an  attempt  to  place  the  conduct 
of  public  business,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
upon  as  efficient  a  basis  as  is  the  conduct 
of  successful  large  corporations.  I  do 
not  think  that  anyone,  even  though  he 
be  very  enthusiastic,  would  contenci  that 
you  can  get  precisely  the  exact  degree  of 
efficiency  as  you  can  under  private  con- 
ditions. You  have  certain  conditions  to 
face  in  public  business  that  make  it  a 
rather  different  problem. 

It  is  an  attempt  to  take  the  conduct  of 
public  business  out  of  the  hands  of  part- 
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time  laymen,  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
full-time  specialists.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
eliminate  politics  from  the  conduct  of 
public  business.  In  the  older  forms  of 
governments,  a  man  is  elected  as  a 
councilman,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
public  business,  necessarily,  with  him 
becomes  a  side  issue  because  he  receives 
little  or  no  salary  as  a  public  official, 
and,  therefore,  he  is  dependent  for  his 
living  upon  his  private  business,  ami  it 
is  only  human  to  conclude  that  he  will 
give  the  major  part  of  his  interests  to 
his  private  business,  and  that  the  public 
business  must  suffer.  Therefore,  if  you. 
can  tievise  a  government  where  you  place 
a  man  on  full-time  and  pay  him  ade- 
quately, you  will  develop  a  corps  of 
specialists  who  can  carry  on  this  public 
business,  we  feel,  in  a  better  manner. 

I'nder  the  older  forms  of  government, 
a  man  is  elected  to  public  office,  and 
attains  his  experience  after  his  election, 
and  then,  as  he  attains  his  experience,  in 
three  or  four  years  he  usually  is  displaced 
by  someone  else,  another  layman  who 
must  learn  his  experience,  in  turn.  Un- 
der the  city  manager  form  of  government, 
a  man  must  have  his  experience  before 
he  gets  his  position,  and  consequently  the 
natural  result  is  that  you  will  get  more 
efficiency.  Under  the  older  forms  of 
government,  a  man  may  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful lawyer,  doctor,  merchant  or  far- 
mer, but  that  does  not  imply  that  he 
will  be  a  successful  administrator  of  a 
street  department,  or  a  police  depart- 
ment or  a  fire  department.  We  know 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  men  who  are  elected 
to  public  office  are  sincere  and  conscien- 
tious in  their  own  business  and  conscien- 
tious in  their  efforts  to  do  the  best  they 
can  for  the  community  in  a  public  way. 
But,  nevertheless,  because  they  are  quali- 
fied in  a  private  capacity,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  they  will  be  quali- 
fied in  this  public  capacity. 


Perhaps  the  mostjdistinctive  features 
of  the  city  manager  form  of  government 
is  that  it  sharply  delineates  the  legisla- 
tive functions  of  the  government  from 
the  administrative  functions.  Under  the 
city  manager  form  of  government,  your 
council  is  elected  to  legislate  only,  to 
adjust  policies,  and  they  do  not  carry 
on  the  administrative  functions  of  the 
government.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
city  manager  has  charge  of  the  admin- 
istrative functions,  and,  therefore,  you 
get  better  results.  L'nder  the  old  forms 
of  government,  a  board  of  councilmen 
is  elected,  or  a  set  of  commissioners,  who 
sit  around  the  council  table  and  legislate. 
They  make  laws  and  adopt  policies,  and 
then  get  up  from  the  council  table  and 
go  to  their  respective  departments  to 
administer  the  very  laws  and  policies 
which  they  have  adopted.  Consequently, 
it  is  evident  that,  in  passing  this  legis- 
lation, they  will  be  affected  by  the  way 
that  particular  legislation  will  affect 
them  in  their  administrative  capacity. 

As  I  say,  under  the  city  manager  form 
of  government,  the  council  is  elected  by 
the  people.  They  are  the  direct  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  They  pass  the 
laws,  they  adopt  the  policies,  and  they 
appoint  the  city  manager  and  they  are 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  city  mana- 
ger. The  city  manager,  having  been 
appointed,  is  in  charge  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government.  He  carries 
out  the  policies  of  the  council  and  ap- 
points all  the  heads  of  the  administra- 
tive departments.  It  is  axiomatic  that, 
for  the  purposes  of  legislation,  man\- 
minds  are  better  than  one,  and  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  the  purposes  of  ex- 
ecution, one  mind  is  better  than  many. 
This  idea  has  been  carried  out  for  years 
in  private  corporations.  You  have  a 
board  of  directors  who  are  laymen,  not 
necessarily  familiar  with  the  details,  or 
efficient  in  the  details  of  carrying  on  the 
particular  business  that  that  corporation 
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is  engaged  in.  Yet  they  are  laymen. 
They  pass  the  laws  and  the  legislation, 
and  adopt  the  policies  of  the  corporation. 
But,  in  turn,  they  appoint  a  manager  who 
is  entirely  familiar  with  and  efficient  in 
the  conduct  of  that  private  business. 
Therefore,  they  are  successful,  and  that 
is  why  we  are  attempting  to  emulate 
them.  This  idea  is  not  new  in  public 
life  either.  It  has  been  used  for  years 
in  the  school  department.  You  know 
that  a  school  board  is  made  up  of  laymen, 
not  necessarily  familiar  with  the  details 
of  the  school  department.  They  legis- 
late and  adopt  the  policies  for  your 
schools,  but  the  law  requires  that  the 
man  who  is  in  charge  of  the  executive  or 
^administrative  functions  of  the  school 
department  must  be  a  qualified  expert 
educator.  That  demonstrate  that  this 
idea  has  been  successfully  employed  in 
public  life. 

Under  the  city  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment, a  city  manager  is  out  in  the  lime 
light,  and  he  must  get  results,  he  must 
be  on  his  toes  constantly,  and  if  he  does 
not  get  results,  the  council  will  eliminate 
him  over  night,  and  get  a  man  who  can 
get  results.  Under  the  older  forms  of 
government,  where  you  elect  a  Mayor  as 
the  administrative  head  of  the  city,  if  he 
is  not  successful,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
eliminate  him  because  the  only  way  you 
can  do  that  is  by  the  recall,  which  is 
lengthy,  hazardous  and  expensive,  and, 
in   many  instances,  does  not  succeed. 

Now,  you  may  be  interested  in  know- 
ing something  about  the  extent  of  the 
city  manager  form  of  government.  There 
is  being  adopted  in  the  United  States, 
at  the  present  time,  a  city  manager 
charter  at  the  rate  of  one  every  week. 
You  may  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
four  out  of  every  five  charters  in  the 
United  States  being  adopted  today  are 
city  manager  charters. 

Something  about  the  history  of  this 
idea.     It    originated    in    Staunton,    Vir- 


ginia, in  1908.  The  first  city  manager 
was  Mr.  .'\shburner  whom  the  state  of 
California  now  has  the  distinction  of 
enumerating  as  one  of  our  members. 
The  idea  did  not  spread  very  rapidly 
for  the  next  few  years,  but  in  1914  the 
city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  due  to  a  flood 
there,  found  itself  in  a  chaotic  condition, 
and  adopted  the  city  manager  form  of 
government,  and  it  proved  a  very  great 
success  there.  And  from  that  success, 
the  city  manager  idea  received  its  great- 
est impetus,  and  from  that  time  on,  it 
has  spread  very  rapidly  until,  at  the 
present  time,  there  are  in  the  United 
States  three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
cities  having  adopted  this  idea,  and  in 
these  three  hundred  and  twenty-six  cities 
they  have  a  combined  approximate  pop- 
ulation of  six  million  people. 

I  want  to  point  out  at  this  time,  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  city  manager 
cities.  First,  what  is  known  as  a  char- 
ter city  manager  city,  where  the  people 
themselves  adopt  it.  This  is  the  most 
substantial  form.  The  other  form  is 
where  it  is  adopted  by  an  ordinance 
passed  by  the  council,  which  is  a  rather 
insecure  form  of  government  because 
that  council  or  its  succeeding  council  can 
dispose  of  this  idea,  by  the  passage  of 
another  ordinance,  and  consequently  you 
do  not  get  the  good  results  that  you  do 
under  the  charter  form. 

The  largest  city  in  the  United  States 
that  has  adopted  this  idea,  to  date,  is 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  with  a  population  of 
800,000.  That  charter  became  effec- 
tive there  on  January  first  last,  and  the 
experiment  is  being  watched  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  by  the  authorities  all 
over  the  world.  800,000  population  is  a 
city  larger  than  San  Francisco,  and,  of 
course,  it  involves  a  great  many  problems 
that  have  not,  heretofore,  been  con- 
fronted by  a  city  manager. 

The  state  of  California  as  I  say,  being 
one  of  the  most  progressive  states  in  the 
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Union,  always  quick  ant!  alert  to  take 
advantage  of  every  idea  of  this  sort,  is 
second  to  none  in  the  number  of  city 
manager  cities,  having  thirty-three  with 
a  combined  population  in  this  state  of 
600,000.  And,  since  you  are  citizens  of 
California,  you  may  be  interested  in 
knowing  just  what  cities  have  adopted 
this  idea.  The  first  city  to  adopt  it,  in 
the  state  of  California,  was  the  city  of 
Glendale,  a  suburb  of  Los  Angeles,  where 
they  adopted  it  by  ordinance,  in  1914. 
The  next  city  was  Bakersfield,  which 
adopted  it  in  1915,  by  charter,  Bakers- 
field,  therefore,  having  the  honor  nt 
being  first  charter  city  manager  city  in 
the  state  of  California.  Then  came  San 
Diego,  Alhambra,  San  Jose,  Alameda, 
Santa  Barbara,  Paso  Robles,  Redding, 
Pittsburg,  Avalon,  Aanheim,  Coronado 
City,  S.  Pasadena,  Richmond,  Martinez, 
Sacramento,  Pasadena,  Long  Beach,  San 
Rafael,  Santa  Rosa,  Stockton,  San  Ma- 
teo, Berkeley,  Chico,  Tulare,  Visalia, 
Fullerton,  Delano,  Monrovia,  Covina 
and  Yreka,  thirty-three  cities. 

In  addition  to  these  cities  which  have 
already  adopted  the  idea  in  the  state  of 
California,  there  are  several  others  which 
have  it  under  very  serious  consideration, 
and  some  of  these  cities  are  having  a 
charter  now  drafted — namely  the  cities 
of  Fresno,  Hanford,  Santa  Cruz,  Peta- 
luma,  Modesto,  Eureka,  Ukiah.  This 
shows  the  spread  of  the  idea  in  the  state 
of  California,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  state  of  California, 
I  believe,  is  the  only  state  which  has 
yet  organized  a  state  organization  of  city 
managers.  We  also  have  the  distinction 
of  having  had,  recently  elected  at  the 
Montreal  Convention  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  City  Managers,  one 
of  our  members  as  the  President  of  that 
International  Association,  namely  Mr. 
C.  W.  Koiner  of  Pasadena,  and  we  Cali- 


fornia city  managers  are  proud  ot  that 
distinction.  (.Applause.)  We  also  have 
the  further  distinction  of  having  among 
our  members  the  first  city  manager  in 
The  United  States,  and  I  think  in  the 
world,  namely  Mr.  Charles  P".  .Ashburner. 
(.Applause.) 

I  think  these  few  remarks,  perhaps, 
may  demonstrate  to  you  that  the  city 
manager  form  of  government  has  cer- 
tain merit.  It  certainly  must  have  or  it 
could  not  have  spread  as  rapidly  as  it  has, 
and  been  as  successful  as  it  has  been. 
The  mere  fact  that  it  spreads  most 
rapidly  in  those  communities  where  it  is 
best  known,  we  believe,  is  very  good 
evidence  that  it  is  successful.  I  thank 
you.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Scoville:  I  was  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  first  part  of  Mr.  Edy's  talk 
about  this  organization  that  he  spoke 
of.  Three  times  this  last  year  I  have 
been  on  the  point  of  writing  to  the  chair- 
man of  this  organization  for  some  infor- 
mation. We  people  in  the  South  have 
many  problems  in  common,  and  to  us 
city  managers  in  the  South  an  organiza- 
tion of  this  kind,  where  we  could  meet 
at  stated  intervals,  not  necessary  fre- 
quent intervals,  but  at  stated  intervals, 
where  we  could  swap  experiences  and  get 
information  on  various  subjects,  an  or- 
ganization of  this  kind  would  be  of 
great  value.  And  I  hope,  if  nothing  else 
results  from  our  meeting  here  today,  that 
we  will  be  able,  before  we  go  home,  to 
perfect  some  sort  of  an  organization  for 
the  city  managers  in  the  South. 

The  Chairman:  I  can  say  from  my 
personal  experience,  that  the  .Association 
which  we  have  formed  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  region  is  very  valuable  to  me, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  worth  while  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  state  to  have  a 
similar    organization. 
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How  Far  Should  a  City  Go  in 
Commercial  Enterprises? 

By  H.  C.  BorioKiK, 
City    Manager,    Sacramento,    California. 


'I'his  suhjcct  is  no  doubt  being  de- 
bated to-ilay  at  greater  lengtii  than 
heretofore  liecaiise  it  has  to  do  with  the 
question   of  municipal   ownership. 

Municipal  ownership  and  operation 
of  public  utilities  has  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  few  years.  Municipal  ownership 
of  water  supply  has  made  the  greatest 
development  everywhere.  Among  sev- 
enty-five American  cities  having  popula- 
tions of  one  hundred  thousand  and 
upward,  all  but  a  half  dozen  have 
municipalized  their  water  supply  service. 
This  is  largely  because  water  supply  and 
lighting  and  transportation  is  intimately 
related  to  the  public  health  of  the  con- 
gested centers. 

Electric  lighting  ranks  next  in  the 
support  of  municipal  ownership.  There 
are  approximately  six  thousand  electric 
lighting  plants  in  American  munici- 
palities large  and  small,  of  which  more 
than  one-fourth  are  in  public  develop- 
ment. 

In  California  there  are  numerous 
instances  where  the  control  of  the 
utility  service  such  as  water,  gas,  elec- 
tricity, garbage  disposal,  wharves,  recrea- 
tion, etc.,  have  proven  that  the  cities 
are  justified  in  conducting  same,  as  the 
low  cost  of  operation  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  the  citizens. 

The  City  of  Redding  in  Northern 
California  the  latter  part  of  1921  ac- 
quired the  distributing  system  from  a 
power  company  for  $57,356.00.  The 
legal  and  other  expenses  brought  the 
total  up  to  $60,000.00,  which  repre- 
sented  the   citv's    total   investment.      A 


statement  submitted  recently  by  the 
City  Manager  of  Rediling  shows  that 
the  system  has  returned  a  profit  of 
$79,497.00  from  the  date  of  purchase 
up  to  June  30,  1924.  This  money  was 
apportioned  to  their  general  fund  and  a 
portion  of  the  amount  used  for  the  re- 
demption of  bonds,  and  the  balance 
went  into  street  improvements. 

The  City  of  Alameda,  California,  is 
another  good  example  of  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  municipal  owner- 
ship. That  municipality  buys  its  pgwer 
at  wholesale  and  re-sells  to  the  consumer 
at  retail.  Alameda  has  a  system  valued 
at  $513,000.00,  through  which  they 
effect  a  saving  to  the  consumers  and  tax- 
payers of  $148,000.00  annually,  or  an 
equivaleijt  of  twenty-nine  per  cent  per 
year  on  the  investment.  Alameda  has 
free  street  lighting  and  free  lighting  of 
public  buildings  without  cost  to  the 
taxpayers.  The  prevailing  rate  at  this 
time  is  considerably  lower  than  that 
charged  in  the  neighboring  cities  of 
Oakland  and  Berkeley. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  one  of  the 
large  cities  to  embark  upon  municipal 
ownership  of  generating  and  distributing 
of  electricity.  The  rates  prevailing  in 
that  city  are  40.5  per  cent  lower  than 
the  rates  charged  by  the  Southern 
California  Edison  Company  outside  of 
the  city  limits  of  Los  Angeles,  and  32 
per  cent  lower  than  the  rates  charged 
by  the  power  companies  in  San  Francisco. 

The  City  of  Sacramento  at  this  time 
has  under  way  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  generating  plant  in  the  Sierra 
Nevada    mountains,    transmission    lines 
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to  the  city,  ami  the  acquiring  of  existing 
tiistributing  systems  within  the  limits 
of  the  district.  F.stimates  prepareii  by 
the  engineers,  we  are  sure,  will  prove 
beyond  a  doubt  that  the  city  can  accom- 
plish as  much  as  the  cities  already 
referred  to,  and  will  be  able  to  deliver 
power  for  much  less  than  the  prevailing 
rate. 

This,  to  my  mind,  is  without  a  doubt 
a  proper  enterprise  for  a  municipality 
to  enter  into. 

In  the  matter  of  collecting  garbage: 
This  is  a  service  that  has  been  given  a 
great  deal  of  thought  by  the  city  man- 
agers throughout  the  United  States 
during  the  past  few  years  and  the 
records  now  show  that  the  majority  of 
cities  are  handling  garbage  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  Let  me  cite  to  you  the 
experience  of  Sacramento  along  this 
line. 

When  the  manager  form  of  govern- 
ment went  into  eflPect,  there  were  two 
private  companies  operating  in  the  city 
and  it  was  not  an  uncommon  thing  to 
receive  from  sixty  to  seventy-five  com- 
plaints per  day  from  householders  re- 
garding the  service.  Conditions  went 
from  bad  to  worse  and  it  was  finally 
determined  by  the  city  council  to  take 
over  the  handling  of  garbage.  An 
ordinance  was  adopted  and  the  City 
Manager  was  authorized  to  employ 
men,  obtain  equipment,  and  take  over 
the  entire  .service.  This  was  accom- 
plished in  a  short  space  of  time  and 
immediately  there  was  an  improvement 
in  service.  At  the  present  time  it  is 
a  rare  thing  to  receive  more  than  nine 
complaints  per  day  relative  to  service 
rendered  by  this  department.  The 
Garbage  Department  has  been  on  a 
self-supporting  basis  from  the  very  be- 
ginning, and  has  paid  for  all  its  equip- 
ment and  cost  of  operation.  There 
has  been  no  increase  in  rates;  in  fact 
there    has    been    an    increase    in    service 


renilered  and  in  a  great  many  instances, 
particularly  in  the  business  section,  a 
reduction  has  been  made  in  the  rates 
that  prevailed  prior  to  municipal  opera- 
tion. 

Can  there  be  any  argument  advanced 
against  a  municipality  embarking  upon 
an  enterprise  of  this  kind  where  it  has  a 
direct  bearing  upon  the  health  of  the 
community? 

.Another  utility  that  is  being  given 
more  attention  each  year  by  the  managers 
is  the  operation  of  wharves.  Just  re- 
cently in  Sacramento  a  bond  issue  was 
put  over  which  provided  funds  for 
the  building  of  new  wharves  that  in- 
creased the  floor  space  approximately 
one  hundred  per  cent.  The  city  adminis- 
tration secured  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment a  change  in  the  pier  head  line  of 
the  old  wharves  that  added  a  value 
conservatively  estimated  at  ?5(X),00().(X) 
to  the  value  of  the  city's  property. 
The  interest  and  redemption  on  the 
bonds,  as  well  as  cost  of  operation,  is 
taken  care  of  from  the  revenue  of  the 
wharves  which  I  am  sure  could  not  be 
accomplished  under  private  ownership 
at  the  rates  prevailing  under  municipal 
ownership.  This  is  just  one  more  example 
of  a  city  being  justified  in  entering  into 
a  commercial  enterprise. 

For  another  example  let  us  take  the 
question  of  recreation  as  it  exists  to-day 
as  compared  with  former  years.  Cities 
have  long  since  provided  parks  and  other 
open  spaces  lor  the  use  of  the  people, 
but  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  more 
positive  measures  have  been  taken  in 
the  way  of  facilitiating  public  recrea- 
tion. The  older  conception  of  municipal 
functions  went  no  farther  than  the 
essentials  of  community  life.  It  recog- 
nized the  right  and  duty  of  the  city  to 
provide  for  public  safety  and  convenience, 
but  did  not  regard  measures  for  public 
amusement  as  being  within  the  sphere 
of  governing    powers.      This    provision. 
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ir  was  assumed,  might  better  he  left  to 
voluntary  organizations.  But  the  old 
conception  has  been  steadily  broadening. 
To-day  the  modern  American  city  does 
not  hesitate  to  plan  its  recreation  pro- 
gram along  very  general  lines.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  for  cities  to  provide 
and  maintain  public  baths,  public  gym- 
nasiums, golt  courses,  recreation  centers, 
summer  camps,  etc. 

Let  me  again  refer  to  Sacramento's 
experience  in  operating  a  summer  camp 
for  the  benefit  of  its  citizens.  The  city 
secured  a  long  lease  from  the  federal 
government  for  a  beautiful  camp  site 
in  the  high  Sierras.  The  business  houses 
in  the  city,  in  conjunction  with  the  city 
administration,  erected  a  summer  camp 
that  we  believe  is  a  credit  to  the  city. 
Accommodations  have  been  provided  to 
take  care  of  two  hundred  people  a  day. 
The  city  provided  for  a  generating 
plant  to  furnish  electricity  for  the 
camp,  a  social  hall  and  dining  room 
with  all  modern  equipment,  showers, 
cabins,  and  many  other  facilities.  The 
city  charges  for  a  two  weeks'  vacation 
at  the  camp  to  any  citizen  of  the  munici- 
pality $17.50.  This  includes  board  and 
room.  No  stay  is  permitted  longer 
than  two  weeks.  The  camp  is  self- 
supporting.  At  the  time  the  city  em- 
barked upon  this  enterprise  there  was 
considerable  complaint  registered  by 
resort  owners  in  the  seftion  where  the 
camp  is  located  that  it  would  interfere 
with  their  business  and  that  the  city 
had  no  right  to  enter  into  the  resort 
business.  This  was  rapidh'  proven  to 
be  incorrect.  The  intent  of  the  camp 
was  to  provide  a  place  where  the  man  or 
woman  earning  a  small  wage,  who  could 
not  afford  to  go  to  the  more  expensive 
places,  could  have  a  vacation. 

Is  not  a  city  justified  in  doing  this 
for  its  citizens,  especially  where  the 
recreation  provided  is  paid  for  by  the 
citizen   receiving  the   benefit,   and  there 


is  no  deficit  to  he  made  up  by  the  tax- 
payers as  a  whole? 

The  same  applies  to  golf  courses.  I 
am  informed  that  there  are  over  one 
hundred  cities  in  the  United  States  that 
maintain  municipal  golf  courses  and 
these  courses,  as  a  rule,  are  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis.  Sacramento  main- 
tains two  golf  courses  that  provide 
recreation  for  a  large  number  of  our 
people. 

One  other  activity  commg  under 
recreation  that  would  be  termed  a 
commercial  enterprise  is  the  conduct 
of  a  municipal  auto  camp.  The  cities  in 
California  are  confronted  with  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  a  camp  where  the 
tourists  can  stop  over  at  a  nominal  cost. 
Every  summer  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  automobile  tourists  visiting 
the  California  cities  and  it  was  necessary 
to  provide  facilities  for  these  visitors. 
In  Sacramento  during  the  year  1923 
the  camp  cared  for  more  than  sixty-five 
thousand  people.  The  camp  is  main- 
tained on  a  self-supporting  basis,  is 
under  proper  sanitary  regulation,  and 
has  brought  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
city  as  a  result  of  its  operation.  The  cry 
was  raised  by  the  hotel  men  when  the 
camp  was  first  established  that  it  was 
detrimental  to  their  business,  but  it 
was  only  a  short  time  until  they  realized 
that  this  argument  was  erroneous.  Ser- 
vices such  as  Sacramento  and  many 
other  cities  are  rendering  through  munici- 
pal auto  camps  could  not  be  given  under 
private  control  at  the  price  charged. 

The  question  has  been  raised  at 
numerous  times  as  to  the  city's  legal 
right  to  enter  into  commercial  activities. 
The  trend  of  the  latest  decisions  of 
courts  of  the  last  resort  is  to  sustain 
the  rights  of  cities  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial enterprises  where  those  enter- 
prises have  to  do  with  the  welfare  and 
protection  of  its  people.  Recently  the 
Nebraska  supreme  court  held  that  where 


ist 
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a  necessity  has  arisen,  the  city  would 
have  a  right  to  conduct  a  fuel  business. 
There  have  also  been  liecisions  by  the 
supreme  courts  of  Maine,  Minnesota, 
Missouri  ami  California  in  favor  of  the 
cities. 

Beyond  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  things  which  are  natural 
monopolies,  there  is  a  serious  doubt  in 
my  mind  as  to  any  city  being  justified 
in  going  into  what  is  considered  "Private 
Business."  A  city  is  dependent  almost 
entirely  on  its  business  interests,  both 
in  furnishing  employment  for  labor  anti 
furnishing  tax  rolls  on  which  assessments 


can  be  based  to  carry  on  the  expenses  of 
government.  .Any  business  activity  by  a 
city  as  such  which  goes  beyond  the  pro- 
tection of  its  people  is  wrong  in  principle. 

Municipal  ownership  means  that  the 
consumer  will  get  the  service  at  cost, 
whatever  this  cost  is.  It  further  means 
that  the  people  will  have  something  to 
say  about  the  manner  in  which  the 
utility  service  is  conducteti. 

There  is  no  greater  service  that  the 
public  official  can  render  to  the  citizens 
than  by  getting  behind  the  movement 
of  municipal  ownership  of  those  activities 
which  are  essentially  natural  monopolies. 


-f-^ 
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List  of  Cities  Having  Paid  Their  Dues 
Since  October,  1 924 


.■\lhambra 

$40.00 

Los  Gatos 

$30.00 

Gilroy 

30.00 

Madera 

40.00 

Gritilex 

30.00 

Manhattan  Beach 

15.00 

( fustinf 

15.00 

Manteca 

.30.00 

Hanford 

30.00 

Maricopa 

30.00 

Healdsburg 

30.00 

Marysville 

40.00 

Hemet 

30.00 

Martinez 

40.00 

Hermosa  Beach 

30.00 

Mayfield 

,30.00 

Huntington  Beach 

30.00 

Merced 

40.00 

Huntington  Park 

40.00 

Modesto 

40.00 

Imperial 

.^0.00 

Monrovia 

40.00 

Jackson 

.W.OO 

Monterey. 

40.00 

King 

30.00 

Napa 

40.00 

Kingsburg 

30.00 

National  Citv 

40.00 

La  Mesa 

3o.a) 

Needles 

.30.00 

La  Verne 

30.00 

Newman 

30.00 

Lindsay... 

.30.00 

Newport  Beach 

15.00 

Lemoore... 

.30.00 

Oakdale 

30.00 

Livermore 

,30.00 

Oakland... 

70.00 

Lodi 

40.00 

Orange 

40.00 

Lompoc 

30.00 

Oroville 

40.00 

Los  Angeles 

70.00 

Oxnard. 

40.00 
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Pacific  CJruvL- 

Palo  Alto 

Parlier 

Paso  Roblcs 

Patterson 

Pasadena 

Petaluma 

Pinole 

Pittsburg 

Placerviile 

Pleasanton 

Pomona 

Porterville 

Red  Bluff 

Redding 

Rialto 

Redlands 

Redondo  Beach 

Redwood  City 

Reedley 

Richmond 

Rio  Vista 

Riverside 

Roseville 

Ross 

San  Anselmo 
San  Bernardino 
San  Bruno 
Sacramento 
San  Fernando 
San  Gabriel 
Sanger,. 
San  Jose 

Salinas  

San  Juan  Bautists 
San  Leandro 


$.^().()() 

San  Buenaventura 

$40.00 

4()W 

San  Rafael 

40.00 

15.UU 

Santa  .Ana 

50.00 

30.(){) 

Santa  Barbara 

50.(J<) 

15.00 

Santa  Clara 

40.(X) 

60.(X) 

San  Marino 

15.00 

40.00 

Santa  Cruz 

50.00 

15.00 

Santa  Maria 

40.00 

40.00 

Santa  Paula 

40.(X) 

30.00 

Santa  Rosa 

40.00 

15.00 

Sierra  Madre 

30.00 

50.00 

Sonoma 

15.00 

40.00 

Sonora 

.30.00 

40.00 

South  San  Francisco 

40.00 

30.00 

St.  Helena 

.30.00 

15.00 

South  Pasadena 

40.00 

40.00 

Stockton 

60.00 

40.00 

Suisun 

15.00 

40.00 

Sunnyvale 

30.00 

30.00 

Sutter  Creek 

15.00 

50.00 

Tehachapi 

15.00 

30.00 

Tracy 

30.00 

50.00 

Tulare 

40.00 

40.00 

Turlock 

40.00 

15.00 

Ukiah 

30.00 

30.00 

Upland  .  . 

30.00 

50.00 

Vacaville 

30.00 

30.00 

Vallejo 

50.00 

60.00 

Visalia 

40.00 

30.00 

Watsonville 

40.00 

30.00 

Willits 

30.00 

30.00 

Winters 

15.00 

60.00 

Whittier 

40.00 

40.00 

Woodland 

40.00 

15.00 

Yuba  Citv 

30.00 

40.00 

Yreka 

30.00 
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Functions  of  An  Assistant  City  Manager 

B\-  C.  Wei.i.ington  Koinf.r 

City  Manager,  Pasadena,  California  and  President  International  • 

City  Managers'  Association 

Read  at  League  of  California  Municipalities, 

October  8,  1924,  at  Asilomar. 


The  need  for  an  Assistant  City  Man- 
ager has  been  apparent  for  some  time, 
especially  in  a  city  doing  a  large  amount 
of  work.  The  need  is  not  so  evident  in  a 
small  city  where  the  Manager  can  engage 
all  necessary  assistance  without  desig- 
nating any  particular  one  as  Assistant 
City  Manager. 

However,  in  the  larger  cities  where  the 
Cit\  Manager  is  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  all  Departments,  the  demands 
upon  his  time  are  such  that  it  is  im- 
perative he  have  assistance.  It  has 
alwavs  been  considered  that  the  heads 
of  departments  are  assistants  to  the 
City  Manager,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
need  for  someone  designated  with  au- 
thority to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
City  Manager,  and  in  conjunction  with 
him  in  handling  certain  departmental 
matters. 

In  Pasadena  the  City  Manager  is 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  all 
tlepartments  except  the  Library  and 
Legal  Department.  This  responsibility 
includes  two  utilities — Electric  Light  and 
Power  and  Water  Departments — City 
Farm,  Rock  Crusher,  Incinerator  and 
Sewage  Disposal  Works,  besides  force 
account  work  in  the  Public  Works  De- 
partment, which  employs  constantly 
two  steam  shovels  on  the  public  work 
that  is  now  under  way.  The  city  has 
over  1,000  acres  of  park  lands,  which 
are  being  improved  from  year  to  year. 
There  are  seventeen  departments  of  the 
cit\-  under  the  direction  of  the  City 
Manager,  consisting  of  thirteen  heads 
and  from  1 ,000  to  1 ,200  employees,  who 
require  not  only  the  constant  attention 


of  their  heads,  but  other  assistance  that 
may  reasonably  come  from  the  co-opera- 
tion and  help  of  the  .'\ssistant  City 
Manager.  It  has  been  our  policy  to 
consolidate  departments  as  much  as 
possible.  All  department  heads  report 
direct  to  the  City  Manager.  Weekly 
conferences  are  held  with  the  heads  of 
departments.  The  City  Manager  makes 
it  a  point  to  see  the  public  at  least  two 
hours  a  day,  his  secretaries  handling 
the  details  with  the  public  as  far  as 
possible.  He  also  meets  with  the  Board 
of  Directors  at  all  meetings.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  City  of  Pasadena  only  as  a 
concrete  example. 

Our  Assistant  City  Manager  is  at  the 
present  time  in  charge  of  the  supervision 
of  plans  for  and  the  erection  of  five 
civic  buildings,  namely.  City  Hall,  Cen- 
tral Library,  Auditorium,  Branch  Library 
and  Central  Police  Station.  These 
buildings  are  all  being  planned  by 
architects  and  soon  will  be  under  con- 
struction, requiring  a  large  part  of  his 
time. 

The  Assistant  City  Manager  also  is  in 
charge  of  the  sewage  disposal  works, 
having  completed  the  construction  of 
additions  to  same.  He  has  also  been  in 
charge  of  the  reconstruction  of  an 
incinerator. 

He  occupies  the  position  of  Chairman 
of  the  City  Safety  Committee,  comprising 
the  City  Engineer,  Chief  of  Building 
Inspection  Department,  Chief  of  Police, 
Chief  of  Fire  Department,  and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  one  of  the  Automobile  Association. 
The    purpose    of   this    committee    is    to 
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-a  Job  ^r  a  Mountain  Goat 
but  Gilmore  made  the  Grade 


To  reach  the  lofty  summit  of  Los 
Flores  Canyon  in  the  Malibu 
Mountains  was  a  fit  task  for  a 
Rocky  Mountain  Goat. 
It  was  decided  to  buUd  a  road  to 
the  top.  Four  miles  and  a  frac- 
tion of  road  had  to  be  blasted  out 

of  solid   rock $9,000  for 

powder  alone  ....  an  expensive 

undertaking  in   itself. 

How  to  proted  the  surface  from 

the  elements,  temporarily  at  low 

cost  became  a  problem.   Gilmore 

engineers  were  asked   to  solve   it 

.  .  .  and  they  did. 

Selection   of  materials   was   easy, 


but  to  get  them  up  the  1 8  per 
cent  grade  was  an  obstacle. 

Gilmore  engineers  rebuilt  the 
gears  in  the  big  'thermos'  tank 
trucks  and  Gilmore  Road  Oil  .  .  . 
■;o  loads  of  a  1  100  gallons  each 
.  .  .  was  delivered  and  spread  on 
the  job  at  1  75  to  200  degrees  of 
heat  .  .  .  providing  a  waterproof 
surface  free  from  dust. 

Just  another  example  of  Gilmore 
versatility  in  solving  surfacing  and 
paving  problems.  When  you  have 
roads  to   pave  or   yards,    ditches, 

platforrns,  etc.  to  surtace 

bring  them  to  Gilmore. 


giLMORE   OIL  (X).MPANV 
2423  E.AST  28TH  Street,  Los  Angeles,  C.^liform.^,  U.  S.  A. 


GILMORE 
ROAD  OIL 
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study  traffic  conditions  in  the  city  ani.1 
make  recommendations  for  the  handling 
of  same. 

The  work  such  as  the  Assistant  City 
Manager  in  Pasadena  is  doing  must 
necessarily  be  done  by  someone,  whether 
designated  Assistant  City  Manager  or 
not,  and  in  those  cities  with  a  similar 
amount  of  public  work  under  way  there 
is  someone  who  has  to  do  the  work  of  the 
Assistant  City  Manager,  whether  he  is 
put  in  this  classification  or  not.  For 
particular  reasons  some  cities  refrain 
from  establishing  another  office  in  con- 
nection with  the  City  Manager  form  of 
government.  The  public  must  be  made 
to  see  the  importance  and  the  need  of 
this  office.  The  City  Manager  can  get 
along  without  an  assistant  but  he  will 
designate  some  of  his  heads  or  employ 
additional  help  to  do  the  work  that  the 
Assistant  City  Manager  would  do  it  the 
office  was  established. 

The  municipal  corporation  is,  itself, 
usually  the  largest  corporation  within 
the  city  limits.  In  our  own  city  the  past 
year  the  amount  of  money  involved  in 
administering  the  city's  business  was 
$9,323,211.09.  This  includes  utilities, 
bond  moneys  and  all  public  improve- 
ments, etc. 

The  municipality's  business  is  greatly 
diversified.  Constant  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  operative  departments,  and 
it  is  no  small  matter  to  look  after  the 
city's  finances,  and  when  the  time  that 
has  to  be  given  by  the  City  Manager 
to  the  general  public  is  taken  into  con- 
sideration, there  ought  not  to  be  any 
question  whatever  as  to  the  rightful 
place  of  an  Assistant  City  Manager  in  the 
organization. 

In  some  cases  the  Assistant  City 
Manager  can  be  put  as  the  head  of  a 
department  and  other  work  in  connection 
therewith.  He  is  of  considerable  value 
to  the  organization  where  he  can  be  put 
in    charge   of  the   direction   of  new    ac- 


tivities, and  in  aiding  and  helping  heads 
of  departments,  improving  the  operation 
of  their  respective  departments.  F.ternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  efficiency. 

It  is  an  advantage  to  larger  sized 
cities  to  have  in  their  organization  an 
Assistant  City  Manager,  who  can  take 
the  place  of  the  City  Manager  in  his 
absence  or  in  case  of  resignation.  It  is 
embarrassing  to  a  city  to  have  to  cast 
about  for  a  new  manager  at  times,  and 
it  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  one 
who  is  trained  in  the  city's  service. 
Therefore,  it  seems  the  time  is  opportune 
to  establish  the  office,  convincing  the 
public  as  to  its  need,  apprising  them  of 
the  fact  that  we  already  spend  the  money 
for  the  service  whether  we  classify  the 
position  as  Assistant  City  Manager  or 
the  extra  help  we  necessarily  have  to 
employ  as  special  engineer  or  special 
service. 

The  City  Manager  owes  it  to  the  pro- 
fession to  improve  it  in  every  possible 
way.  He  should  aid  in  the  training  of  an 
Assistant  City  Manager,  not  only  to 
take  his  place  if  it  should  become  vacant, 
but  to  fill  the  position  of  City  Manager 
in  any  other  city  to  which  he  might  be 
called.  It  is  well  known  that  there  has 
been  a  crying  need  for  trained  city 
managers  because  of  the  rapidity  with 
which  this  form  of  government  has 
grown.  The  success  of  the  City  Manager 
form  of  government  depends  largely 
upon  the  ability  and  the  service  rendered 
by  the  manager  first  engaged  to  admin- 
ister the  affairs  of  the  city  adopting  this 
form  of  government. 

I  am  attaching  Ordinance  No.  2189, 
creating  the  office  of  Assistant  City 
Manager  in  Pasadena,  describing  the 
duties  of  such  office  briefly  as  follows: 
"The  incumbent  of  said  office  shall  per- 
form such  duties  as  may  be  assigned  to 
him  by  the  City  Manager,  and  in  the 
absence  or  disability  of  the  City  Man- 
ager shall   act  in   his  place   and  stead. 
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sphaltic  concrete. 
vithout  interruption 
o   trafUc.         Photo. 


You  can  save  money  by  sur- 
facing old  pavements  with 
oAsphaltic  Concrete 

California  Highway  Commission 
Makes  Wide  Use  of  Method 

The  demand  for  low  maintenance  and 
long  service  has  been  met  by  asphaltic 
concrete  base  and  surface  pavements. 
Now  it's  asphaltic  concrete  for  saving 
old  worn-out  pavements. 

These  old  pavements  represent  big 
investments.  By  surfacing  them  with 
asphaltic  concrete,  from  $6,000  to  $10,000 
per  mile  can  be  saved  over  the  cost  of 
new  construction. 

The  trouble  and  expense  of  detouring 
will  also  be  saved,  for  detours  are  un- 
necessary with  asphaltic  concrete. 

The  California  Highway  Commission  has 
salvaged  approximately  241  miles  of  old  pave- 
ment in  the  last  sy^.  years  by  surfacing  them 
with  asphaltic  concrete. 

Use  asphaltic  concrete  to  save  the  worn- 
out  pavement  in  your  city  and  county.  We 
will  gladly  send  our  representative  to  furnish 
you  with  further  facts. 

STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


ASPHALTIC 
CONCRETE 

for  durability 


CALOL   ASPHALT /or  BEST  RESULTS 
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111  such  matters  as  ina\-  1h-  ilclcgatcii  to 
him  by  the  City  Manager,  the  Assistant 
City  Manager  may,  in  the  name  of  his 
principal,  execute  and  sign  such  official 
documents  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  duties  so  delegated." 

ORDINANCE  No.  2189 

An  Ordinance  of  the  City  of  Pasadena 
Creating  the  Office  of  Assistant  City 
Manager,  and  Describing  the  Powers 
and  Duties  of  Such  Officer. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  City 
of  Pasadena  ordains  as  follows: 

Section  1.  The  office  of  .Assistant 
City  Manager  is  hereby  created  and 
established.  The  incumbent  of  said 
office  shall  perform  such  duties  as  may 
be  assigned  to  him  by  the  City  Manager, 
and  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
City  Manager  shall  act  in  his  place  and 
stead.  In  such  matters  as  may  be  dele- 
gated to  him  by  the  City  Manager, 
the  Assistant  City  Manager  may,  in  the 
name  of  his  principal,  execute  and  sign 


such  official  documents  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  duties  so 
delegated. 

Section  2.  This  Ordinance  shall 
take  effect  immeiiiately  upon  its  publica- 
tion. 

Section  3.  The  City  Clerk  shall 
certify  to  the  adoption  of  this  Ordi- 
nance and  cause  the  same  to  be  published 
once  in  The  Pasaiiena  Star-News. 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  foregoing 
ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  City  of  Pasadena  at  its 
meeting  held  November  M),  192.1,  by  the 
following  vote: 

.'\yes:  Directors  Carl  C.  Thomas, 
May,  Harris,  Simp.son,  Snowball,  Frank- 
lin Thomas  and  Wadsworth. 

Noes:     None. 

Bessie  Chamberlain, 
Clerk  of  the  City  of  Pasadena. 

Signed  and  approved  this  30th  day 
of  November,  1923. 

Hiram  W.  Wadsworth, 
Chairman    of    the    Board    of    Directors 

of  the  Citv  of  Pasadena. 


Sacramento 
Capital  National  Bank  Bldg. 


Los  Angeles 
Fay   Building 


WILLIAM  DOLGE  &  CO. 

Certified  Public  Accountants 
Municipal  Accounting 

Audits,  Examinations  and  Special  Examinations.     Accounting 
Procedures  for  Municipal  Utilities.     Budget  Systems  Installed 


Telephone  Sutter  697 


369  Pine  Street 


San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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Abandonment  of  Plain-Clothes  Traffic  Officers  Predicted 


Complete  »l>;iii<loiiiiieiil  <if  I  lie  use  of  plain- 
elothes  offiecis  in  the  work  rf  Itringinft  ftuto- 
mobile  speeders  to  justiee  within  the  next  year 
is  predieted  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association  in  a  special  dispatch  sent  to  all 
affilited  motor  clubs  throughout  the  country 
from  its  national  headquarters  in  Washington, 
I).  C. 

This  prediction  is  based  upon  :in  exhaustive 
investigation  of  the  police  methods  of  the 
principal  cities  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
the  arrest  of  speeders  and  motor  law  violators. 
Of  the  61  police  chiefs  consulted,  the  dispatch 
shows,  only  three  reported  the  use  of  ununi- 
formed  officers  in  the  work  of  catching  speeders, 
and  five  rejjorted  a  dual  system  whereby 
I  raffic  officers  were  both  in  uniforms  and  in 
plain  clothes.  Of  the  53  cities  now  using  uni- 
formed police  exclusively  for  traffic  law  enforce- 
ment, 23  had  at  one  time  tried  plain-clothes 
men  and  abandoned  the  system. 

Commenting  upon  the  facts,  Thomas  P. 
Henry.  President  of  the  A.  A.  .\.,  says  that,  the 
trend  of  enforcement  being  toward  uniformity, 
as  with  all  automotive  legislation,  the  secret 
method  of  arrest  cannot  expect  to  gain  favor 
and  must  be  discarded. 

The  A.  A.  A.  has  summarized  the  reasons  for 
abandonment   of  the  espionage  system,   as  ad- 


vanced by  the  leading  police  chiefs,  as  follows: 

It  has  never  been  necessary  to  put  out  plain- 
clothes men  to  catch  speeders.  Detective 
methods  are  necessary  only  for  violiitions  which 
are  not  ilone  in  public. 

Uniforms  arc  a  protection  to  the  motoring 
public  as  well  as  to  the  police  force. 

The  uniform  has  a  very  deterrent  effect  upon 
would-be  violators. 

It  is  more  important  to  discourage  a  motor 
violation  than  to  make  an  arrest  after  some- 
thing has  happened. 

Good  policing  consists  in  maintaining  order 
without  arrests. 

Espionagepre.supposesthemotorist  a  criminal. 

It  also  encourages  fatalities  through  obvious 
confusing  of  police  with  highwaymen  and 
grafting  constables. 

"The  A.  A.  A.,"  says  Mr.  Henry  in  con- 
clusion, "believes  that  the  few  cities  now  using 
the.spy  system  will  have  to  abandon  it  presently 
not  merely  because  it  has  been  found  to  be 
inadequate  and  illogical  by  the  many  other 
cities  that  have  tried  it,  but  mainly  because  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  city  will  be 
able  to  enforce  any  plan  that  is  out  of  key  with 
the  motor  regulations  of  the  country  in 
general." 

[From  the  American  Cihi  fur  December.  1924) 
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{Cunlinurd  /rom  jicft  ;;--'l 

should  set  forth,  the  caiuiidate's  own 
certificate,  with  his  qualifications  and 
setting  forth  as  well  the  list  of  sponsors 
,\nd  their  addresses  and  their  business. 
In  other  words,  that  with  each  sample 
hallot  you  received  the  list  of  the  spon- 
sors of  a  given  candidate,  and  also  that 
man's  or   woman's   identification    tag. 

I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had 
a  similar  experience  in  other  portions  of 
the  state,  but  we  have  had  it  twice  in 
San  Francisco,  where  men  with  identical 
names  ran,  or  rather  where  an  incumbent 
had  ceased  to  hoki  office,  or  was  about 
to  cease  to  hold  office,  and  some  one 
with  his  identical  name  ran  in  his  place, 
and  in  one  case  he  was  elected,  the 
people  not  knowing  who  he  was.  We 
have  recently  had  a  case,  at  the  last 
primary  election  in  San  Francisco,  where 
a  man  with  the  name  of  one  of  the 
ablest  attorneys  in  town,  ran  for  office, 
and  every  one  voted  for  him,  believing 


that  he  was  that  able  attorney.  .As  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  was  a  man  of  ver> 
little  character  and  of  a  questionable 
occupation. 

This  proposed  law  would  eliminati 
any  possibility  of  that  sort  of  thing 
happening.  It  would  get  home  to  the 
voter  the  history  of  the  individual 
candidate,  who  he  is,  and  what  he  is, 
and  who  stands  for  him,  and  who  be- 
lieves in  him.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

The  only  objection  I  have  ever  heard 
to  this  proposed  scheme  was  the  ques- 
tion of  cost,  that  is,  the  cost  of  printing 
the  pamphlets  for  distribution  to  the 
voters.  We  entieavored  to  meet  that 
objection  in  one  way  by  raising  the 
filing  fee.-  But  even  though  the  proposetl 
method  does  cost  more  than  the  present 
method,  even  though  the  cost  were  con- 
siderably greater,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
if  there  is  one  place  where  we  should  not 
economize   in   government,   it   is   in    the 
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matter  of  seciirinjj  a  nu-thod  vvhcrcl)\ 
\vc  can  iletermine  who  is  who  with 
reference  to  camiitlates  who  seek  piihlic 
office,  and  iiarticularl\-  when  we  have  a 
priniarN    hiw. 

So  much  for  that  first  picture.  Let 
me  give  you  one  other  thought  in  con- 
nection with  >()ur  election  laws.  In 
November  of  this  year  we  are  going  to 
vote  for  a  President  of  the  L'nited 
States.  In  San  hrancisco,  anil  I  know 
that  the  same  thing  is  quite  true  through- 
out the  state,  but  I  will  talk  about  my 
()\\  n  cit>-  because  I  know  about  that—  in 
San  I'Vancisco  we  are  going  to  be  called 
uj-ion  to  vote  for  between  forty-five  and 
fifty  measures  at  this  coming  Presi- 
tlential  election.  Those  measures  vary 
from  Constitutional  Amendments  to 
Initiative  measures,  Referendum  ami 
Charter  Amendments.  -And,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  am  absolutely  convinced 
of  the  fact  that,  at  no  Presidential 
election,   should   we   vote    for    Constitu- 


tional .Amendments,  or  Charter  .Amend- 
ments, or  Initiative  ami  Rcfercmlum 
measures,  and  that  a  statute  ought  to  be 
passed  providing  that  such  matters 
should  be  voted  upon  at  special  elections. 
Now  I  know  that  the  objection  will 
come  again  and  that  that  will  cost  money. 
But  if  government  is  worth  anything, 
it  is  worth  spending  money  on  that  sort 
of  thing.  We  must  not  let  these  local 
and  state  matters  become  confused  and 
involved  with  our  great  national  prob- 
lems. Nobody  cares  much  as  to  these 
forty-seven  or  forty-eight  or  forty-nine 
propositions  that  are  going  to  be  on 
the  ballot.  What  people  care  for  in  the 
November  election  is,  who  is  going  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
every  other  issue  is  lost.  The  people  do 
not  even  care  who  is  going  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature.  -And  therefore  I 
think  that,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
must  do,  we  must  pass  a  law  providing 
for  these  special  elections.     Now,  there 
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may  be  some  mcthcnl  devised,  through 
the  ingenuity  of  some  of  you  gentlemen, 
whereby  the  expense  of  this  thing  will 
be  held  down,  but  I  feel  that,  even 
though  it  cannot  be  held  down,  it  ought 
to  be  done  anyway  because  the  matter 
is  of  too  much  importance  not  to  make 
this  change.  We  go  to  the  polls  now, 
and  sometimes  the  most  meritorious 
measures  are  defeatetl  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, on  the  theory  that  "we  do  not 
know  what  they  are  about  and  therefore 
it  is  safe  to  vote  no."  That  may  be  a 
good  rule,  but  it  would  be  infinitely 
better  if  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
educate  the  people  and  have  them,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  vote  "yes." 

There  is  just  one  word  more.  The 
basic  problem,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning 
is  the  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
voter.  It  the  voter  is  interested  enough 
to  maintain  a  continuing  desire  to  see 
betterment  in  government,  he  is  going 
to  be  more  careful  whom  he  selects  for 
office.  .And  if  his  interest  is  kept  alive, 
the  voter  is  going  to  be  more  careful 
how  he  votes  on  Initiative  and  Referen- 
dum measures  and  on  Constitutional 
.Amendments,  and  on  Charter  Amend- 
ments. .And  do  not  forget  that  at  the 
present  time,  your  Charter  Amendments 
are  usually  voted  on  at  these  general 
elections,  when  we  are  voting  for  a 
President  of  the  United  States  or  a 
Governor  of  the  State,  and  when  the 
fight  is  bitter.  Under  those  circum- 
stances, your  Charter  Amendments  do 
not  receive  the  consideration  that  they 
should  receive. 

Now,  as  I  said  before — and  I  want  to 
emphasize  this — the  only  objection  that 
I  can  see  to  this  proposed  change  is  the 
(.juestion  of  cost.  Now,  we  go  to  the 
polls  and  we  vote  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  for  roads — and  I  am  in  favor 
of  them — and  we  vote  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  for  school  buildings — 
and  I  am  in  favor  of  school  buildings — 


and  we  vote  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  for  all  sorts  of  tangible  things, 
but  we  do  not  vote  enough  money  for 
just  a  little  idealism  in  government,  a 
little  effort  towaril  the  ultimate  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  standard  of  citizenship. 
.And  if  to  achieve  that  costs  some  money, 
through  special  elections,  I  say,  "let  us 
spend  that  money,"  because  I  believe 
that,  ultimately,  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  the  people  of 
the  various  counties  and  municipalities 
will  receive  that  money  back  a  thousand 
fold  in  service  from  the  type  of  man  or 
woman  who  will  represent  them  in  the 
various  public  offices  in  the  State  of 
California.     (.Applause.) 


The  President:  Has  anyone  any  ques- 
tions to  ask? 

Mr.  .Adler:  I  would  like  to  ask  what 
the  qualifications  of  those  sponsors  are? 
In  other  words,  why  could  not  a  candi- 
date send  out  his  canvasser  and  have  the 
sponsors  sign,  as  the  endorsers  do  now, 
at  so  much  per  capita? 

Mr.  Rosenshine:  My  only  answer  is 
this;  that,  if  for  example,  you  are  running 
for  the  office  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  you  had  Beverley 
Hodghead's  name  and  Garrett  Mc- 
Fnerney's  name  on  your  petition,  the 
voter  would  understand  that  Mr.  Hodg- 
head  and  Mr.  McEnerney,  or  some  other 
lawyer  of  repute,  carried  some  weight, 
and  that  John  Smith  did  not  mean  a 
a  thing  to  him.  You  could  of  course 
get  them  easily  enough  at  ten  cents  per 
capita,  but  it  would  not  mean  anything 
to  you  if  you  got  a  name  that  did  not 
mean  anything  to  the  voter.  But  when 
you  saw  a  man  that  was  sponsored  by 
the  most  reputable  specialist  in  the  law, 
that  would  mean  something  to  an  intel- 
ligent public. 

Mr.  .Adler:  Did  not  the  plan  pro- 
vide   for    any    qualifications    for    those 

sponsors?  I.Conlmutd  on  pate  je«) 
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Mr.  Roscnshine:  Here  is  the  spon- 
-ii's  certificate:  "I,  the  undersigned, 
spunsor  for  so  and  so,  the  republican 
party  or  democratic  party  nomination 
tor  the  office  of  so  and  so,  to  he  voted 
on  at  the  primary  election  to  he  held  on 
such  a  day,  hereby  assert  as  follows: 
That,  in  my  opinion,  my  knowledge  of  so 
and  so  is  sufficient  to  warrant  my  urging 
his    election    to    the    office    of  , 

and  he  is  fully  qualified,  mentally, 
morally  and  physically  for  said  office 
and  should  be  elected  to  fill  it;  that  I 
am  a  qualified  electorof  such  and  such  a 
county,  and  I  am  registered  as  and 
affiliated  with  the  party,  and 

I  am  not  at  this  time  the  signer  of  any 
other  certificate,"  and  that  is  about  all. 
There  is  nothing  there  as  to  the  quali- 
fications of  the  sponsor  except  that  he  is 
a  voter,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Kirk  (City  .Attorney  of  Bur- 
bank):  I  would  like  to  ask  two  questions 
in  one.  First,  isn't  it  so,  as  Mr.  Rosen- 
shine  so  aptly  said,  that  the  big  fault 
with  our  election  at  present  is  the  fact 
that  we  do  not  get  out  a  majority  of  the 
vote?  I  am  sure  that  we  will  all  concur  in 
what  he  said,  that  small  minorities  con- 
trol our  elections.  With  that  basic 
statement  of  his  in  mind,  I  listened  care- 
fully to  see  how  his  plan  would  bring 
out  the  indifferent  voter,  the  stay-at- 
home  voters,  often  the  majorit>-.  But  I 
failed  to  see  that  brought  out.  .And  I 
would  like  to  have  Mr.  Rosenshine 
explain  that  to  me. 

.Mr.  Rosenshine:  I  am  very  frank  to 
say  that  the  plan  did  not  purport  to  do 
that. 

Mr.  Kirk:  Then  in  regard  to  voting 
on  the  same  day  as  a  Presidential  elec- 
tion for  instance,  is  it  not  true,  Mr. 
Rosenshine,  from  your  experience  of 
elections,  that  the  Presidential  vote 
does  bring  out  the  voters  to  the  polls, 
while  a  special  election  does  not  bring 
out    the    same    number    of   voters,    and 


therefore  is  it  not  better  to  have  the 
voters  go  to  the  polls  and  actually 
register  their  vote  all  at  a  Presidential 
election  rather  than  to  stay  at  home? 

Mr.  Rosenshine:  The  answer  to  that 
is  just  this:  It  is  true  that  the  Presi- 
dential election  does  bring  out  a  larger 
vote  than  a  special  election.  But  I 
believe,  after  all,  that  we  have  got  to  do 
one  thing  and  that  is  this:  In  our  scheme 
of  government  the  big  problem  is  that 
of  education.  No  bill  that  any  man  or 
woman  can  introduce  into  a  legislature 
is  going  to  make  men  and  women  con- 
scious of  their  civic  duty.  It  is  a  long 
pull.  And  I  believe  that  the  only  way 
that  you  can  make  men  and  women 
conscious  of  their  civic  duty  is  through 
a  long  system  of  education.  There  is 
not  going  to  be  a  panacea  for  these 
evils.  But  I  would  infinitely  rather 
have  a  small  vote,  where  the  problem 
was  concrete  and  people  knew  what 
they  were  voting  for,  than  a  big  vote 
where  you  are  lost  in  the  shuffle  of  a 
national  campaign.  The  main  feature 
about  this  suggested  change  in  the  pri- 
mary law  is  simply  the  matter  of  the 
identification  of  the  individual  candidate. 
That  was  the  thing  we  wanted  to  get  at, 
and  also  the  people  who  were  behind  it. 
That  is  a  step,  I  believe,  in  the  right 
direction.  Of  course  it  is  not  a  panacea 
for  all  the  election  evils,  but  as  I  say  to 
you,  it  is  always  a  question  in  our 
government,  "let  (jeorge  do  it."  In  the 
legislature  we  have  not  any  specialist 
who  is  devoting  his  time  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  matters.  A  man  goes 
to  the  legislature  and  gets  a  thousand 
dollars  and  spends  four  months  up  there, 
which  itself  is  absolutely  ridiculous. 
Then,  of  course,  he  has  not  time,  during 
the  rest  of  the  two  years  of  his  term, 
to  dig  up  schemes  for  the  betterment  of 
the  government,  and  work  out  the 
necessary  minute  details  of  an  achieve- 
ment of  this  kind.    -And  I  do  not  refer, 
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when  I  say  that,  to  ni\  statute,  l>ut  1 
refer  to  the  things  that  you  want.  If 
in  our  government,  we  did  have  men  who 
devoted  that  amount  of  time,  we  would 
get  "somewhere.  We  do  not  pay  men  to 
do  that,  however,  and  the  result  is  that 
they  do  not  do  it.  It  is  only  the  kindly 
spirited  persons  such  as  yourselves  who 
are  interested  in  these  various  problems 
that  ever  accomplish  anything.  I  do 
not  believe  that  these  troubles  arc  to 
be  remedied  by  any  mass  legislation, 
but  I  do  feel  that  each  step  we  take 
toward  the  goal  is  the  thing  that  is 
going  to  get  us  there,  ultimately.  And 
it  you,  in  your  wisdom,  would  be  good 
enough  to  try  and  meet  this  problem 
for  securing  special  elections  for  these 
local  matters.  There  must  be  a  way  to 
do  it.  Perhaps  punishment  of  the  voters 
who  do  not  come  and  vote  might  be 
effective.  Some  one  once  suggested  that 
you  deprive  them  of  their  right  to  serve 
on  a  jury.     (Laughter). 


Mr.  Wright  (City  Clerk  ot  .San  Dicgo): 
I  would  like  to  ask  why  we  cannot 
change  the  hours  of  election  which  are 
now  6  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.,  and  reverse 
that,  and  have  them  start  at  7  A.  M. 
and  close  at  6.  The  reason  for  the 
present  hours  was  so  that  laborers 
might  have  time  to  get  there  before 
they  went  to  work,  but  that  is  covered 
now  by  the  provision  that  requires  the 
employers  to  give  at  least  two  hours  to 
employees  to  go  and  vote.  That  is 
one  objection  that  I  have  found,  that 
election  officers  do  not  wish  to  go  through 
that  early  rising  which  is  required  by  the 
6  o'clock  opening  of  the  polls.  Many 
times  1  have  visited  polling  places  and 
found  that  but  two  or  three  had  voted 
before  7  o'clock.  I  wonder  if  there  could 
not  be  an  amendment  there  as  to  the 
hours. 

Mr.  Rosenshine:  It  could  be,  but 
of  course  the  practical  difficulty  about 
that   two   hour  closing   provision   is  just 
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this:  Ihat,  in  so  many  cases,  tlic  nK-ii 
ail.-  not  given  the  two  hours,  and  their 
only  remedy  would  lie  to  yo  and  kick 
about  it  ami  then  perhai>s  lose  their 
johs. 

Mr.  Wright:     'I'he  law  gives  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Rosenshine:  I  know  it  does,  hut 
this  year,  during  tiie  primar\-  campaign, 
1  was  up  near  a  ver>-  large  imiustry  that 
cmplovs  about  tour  thousanii  men,  antl 
they  refused  to  give  the  men  the  two 
hours,  and  the  result  was  that  in  one 
precinct  where  there  were  some  seventeen 
hundred  votes  registered,  234  voteil. 
They  did  something  that  they  should 
not  do,  but  the  fact  is,  the  men  could 
not  vote.  And  I  do  not  know  what 
vou  are  going  to  do  about  it.  The  men 
could  not  kick  either.  Of  course,  if  you 
start  in  amending  the  election  laws  in 
one  particular,  why  you  can  amend  it  in 
any  other  particular  that  meets  with 
vour  approval,  of  course. 

ludee   Hall    (City   Attorney    of   Rich- 


mond): It  seems  to  me  that  the  measure 
proposed  is  a  splendid  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. I  am  curious  to  know  just  what 
reasons  the  Governor  gave  for  vetoing 
it,  and  further,  what  the  chances  are  of 
enacting  it  this  session  of  the  legis- 
lature. 

Mr.  Rosenshine:  Here  is  really  what 
happened:  The  bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Assembly,  and  it  was  beaten  in  the 
.'\ssembh  .  1  gave  notice  of  reconsidera- 
tion, and  then  Justice  Wilbur  and 
Justice  Myers  and  some  of  the  other 
gentlemen  interested,  came  up  and  lob- 
bied and  we  passed  the  bill  in  the 
.Assembly.  Then  it  went  over  into  the 
Senate,  and  on  the  last  night  in  which 
the  bill  could  pass  the  Senate,  the 
Senator  who  did  not  want  to  tell  his 
age,  and  did  not  want  to  tell  whether 
he  was  a  bachelor  or  not,  came  in  and 
protested  those  provisions,  and  some 
others  came  in  and  did  likewise,  and  it 
looked   as   though   we   were   going   to   be 
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luatcn  again.  So  we  amended  the  hill 
(ince  more,  and,  finally,  it  went  through 
the  Senate  in  good  shape.  That  was  the 
very  last  day  of  the  legislature.  Then 
it  was  sent  to  the  Governor,  after  the 
legislature  had  adjourned,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor pocket-vetoed  it,  I  ilon't  know 
why. 

The   President:     .Any  other  question? 

Mr.  H.  A.  Mason:  I  was  quite  inter- 
ested in  Mr.  Rosenshine's  statement 
that  elections  should  he  segregated,  and 
that  local  propositions  should  he  voted 
upon  at  special  elections.  I  was  wonder- 
ing why  it  would  he  necessary,  in  the 
event  of  having  a  special  election,  to 
try  to  crowd  all  the  voters  to  the  polls 
in  one  day,  or  in  a  limited  time  in  one 
day.  Would  not  the  expense  he  minim- 
ized if  we  could  provide  quite  a  different 
system  of  election  for  those  purposes, 
continue  the  voting,  say,  during  the 
week  or  during  the  evening  hours,  and 
reducing  the  polling  places  to  perhaps 
a  very  few  central  locations,  so  that  the 
expense  of  election  officers  would  he 
minimized.  It  would  give  everyhody 
an  opportunity  of  voting  during  a, 
longer  period.  I  have  never  recognized 
the  necessity  of  crowding  the  propositions 
hefore  the  voter,  to  decide  in  a  minute 
or  two  while  he  is  in  the  election  hooth. 
I  have  sometimes  wondered  if  it  would 
not  he  wise  for  him  to  take  his  hallot 
home  with  him  and  mark  it  and  hring  it 
hack  afterwards,  receiving  advice,  pos- 
sihly,  as  to  the  marking  of  it.  I  submit 
the  idea  in  case  such  a  plan  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for  of  holding  special  elections. 
1  think  it  might  he  worthy  of  attention. 
In  that  way  we  would  reduce  the  cost 
ot  elections. 

Mr.  I^cke:  Mr.  President,  this  idea 
suggested  by  Mr.  Rosenshine  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  is  to  be  credited  to  the 
City  of  Alameda,  it  having  been  put 
into  the  new  charter  of  that  city  in 
1917.    Two  years  ago  it  was  adopted  by 


the  City  of  Santa  Rosa,  and,  afterwards, 
by  the  City  of  San  Mateo.  Such  pro- 
visions requiring  publicity  of  the  quali- 
fications of  candidates  may  be  found  in 
those  three  city  charters  and  almost 
identical  with  the  scheme  suggested 
to-day.  You  know  that  we  have  on 
our  statute  books  a  law  known  as  "The 
Purity  of  Elections  Act,"  which  was 
designed  to  limit  the  expenditures  of 
candidates  for  public  office.  That  law 
has  been  recognized  more  in  the  breach 
than  in  the  observance.  I  recall,  a  few 
years  ago,  an  election  which  was  both 
contested  in  San  Francisco,  where  every 
saloon,  every  vacant  store,  and  nearly 
every  billboard  throughout  the  city  was 
placarded  with  expensive  signs  some  of 
them  painted  on  skins,  and  others  on 
satin,  proclaiming  the  fact  that  this 
man  was  running  for  Mayor,  or  that 
man  for  Sheriff,  adding  that  the  candi- 
date was  the  present  incumbent  and 
that  he  was  Labor's  choice.  Those 
placards  represented  a  great  expenditure 
of  money,  but  they  did  not  give  the 
slightest  information  to  the  voter  as 
to  the  candidate's  qualifications.  It 
struck  me  then  that  it  was  an  absurd 
situation  to  permit  this  extravagant 
expenditure  of  money  for  the  simple 
purpose  of  announcing  the  fact  that 
Bill  Jones  or  John  Smith  is  running  for  a 
certain  public  office,  and  saying  nothing 
to  the  voter  about  his  qualifications  or 
his  experience  or  his  fitness  to  fill  that 
office.  I  was  partly  responsible  for 
having  that  provision  incorporated  in 
the  new  charter  of  Alameda,  and  it  has 
been  a  hobby  of  mine  ever  since.  I  felt 
that  the  people  were  entitled  to  know 
something  about  the  candidate  who  was 
running  for  office.  If  one  were  seeking  a 
position  or  an  office  with  a  private  cor- 
poration, he  would  be  compelled  to 
give  some  information  to  those  in  charge, 
concerning  his  past  experience,  his  train- 
ing, his  education  and  his  other  qualifica- 
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tions.  He  would  also  Ik-  rcquiml  t., 
uivc  some  references,  and  that  is  kien- 
rically  the  plan  which  this  measure 
involves.  A  candidate  for  puMic  office 
shouiil  be  requiretl  to  give  some 
authoritative  and  reliable  information  to 
the  electors  concerning  his  fitness  to 
fill  the  office,  who  he  is,  how  long  he  has 
li\-ed  in  the  political  subdivision  for 
which  he  seeks  office,  what  other  positions 
of  responsibility  and  trust  he  has  had, 
what  organizations  he  is  connected  with, 
civic  and  otherwise.  I  believe  that 
he  should  be  required  to  go  fully  into 
his    private    and    public    life,    in    order 


that  the  electorate  may  be  able,  from 
the  information  which  he  is  thus  com- 
pelleil  to  give,  under  oath,  whether  or 
not  he  or  his  rival  is  best  suited  to  fill 
the  office  sought.  I  hope  that  a  resolu- 
tion will  be  introduced  endorsing  the 
idea,  and  that  this  organization  will  get 
behind  the  bill,  which  I  presume  Mr. 
Rosenshine  will  again  introduce  at  the 
next  session  of  the  legislature,  and  that 
we  will  use  our  iiest  efforts  to  put  it 
over.  I  think  it  is  a  progressive  piece  of 
legislation,  and  one  that  should  be 
incorporated  in  every  city  charter  be- 
sides being  added  to  the  statute  books 
of  the  state.    (Applause). 
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